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14th  Sep.,  1854.  *Chantrell,  G.  F.,  150.  Dale  street. 
21st  May,  1857.    Cheetham,  John,  M.P.,  Eastwood,  Stalybridge. 

Cheshire,  the  High  Sheriff  of,  Yioe-President, 
ex  officio.    (See  Atkinson.) 
2nd  June,  1853.    Ohester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  the  Palace,  Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,  Richmond  terrace,  Breck  rood, 
and  11,  Exchange  buildings. 
p.  23rd  Nov ,  1848.    Clayton,  Rev.  G^rge,  M.A.,  Warmingham  Rectory, 

Middlewich. 
p.  12th  Jan.,  1864.  *Clements,  John,  6,  Colquitt  street. 

2l8t  May,  1857.  *Clint,  Francis  A.,  14,  Dale  street,  and  2,  Beech  terrace. 
10th  Nov.,  1854.    Colston,  Rev.  John,  Quarry  bank,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
24th  May,  1855.  *Comber  Thomas,  33,  Edge  lane. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Conway,  John,  Cable  street. 

8th  Sep.,  1854.  *Comish,  Thomas,  Revenue  Buildings,  Custom  House, 
18th  Dec.,  1856.    Corser,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stand,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Coulthart,  John  Ross,  F.S.A.  Scot.,   Croft  House, 
Ashton. 


MEMBERS. 

3l8t  Oct,  1864.  *Cox,  HeniT,  15,  Exchange  alley  North. 
11th  Dec.,  1856.    Cranage,  Edward,  Ph.D.,  Old  HaU,  Wellington,  Salop. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Cresswell,  Hon.  Sir  OressweUy  21,  Prince's  gate,  London, 

and  Fleming  House,  Old  Brompton,  Middlesex. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Crory,  William  G.,  Belfast. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Grosfield,  Henry,  4,  Temple  place,  and  Edgemount, 

Edge  lane. 
6th  Dec  ,  1855.  *Oross,  James  L.,  6,  Sandon  terrace,  and  Castle  street. 
1st  Mar.,  1855.  *Cros8e,  John  Norman,  F.S.S.,  10,  Great  Orford  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Crosse,  Thomas  Bright,  Shawe  hill,  Chorley. 
2nd  May,  1850.    Crossley,  James,  F.S  A.,  President  of  the  Chetham 

Society,  Booth  street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
20th  Nov.,  1856.     Croxton  Thomas,  Blue  Coat  School,  Oldham. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848   *Cust,  Major-Gen.,  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  K.C.H., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  l«asowe  Castle,  Cheshire,  Clare- 
mont,  Surrey,  and  Hill  street,  London,  President. 


8th  Dec,  1851.    Dale,  Rev.  Peter  Steele,  M.A.,  Mytholme  Lodge,  Hol- 

liDS  Green,  Warrington. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Dale,RobertN.,  Exchange coiu^.  Exchange  street  East. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Danby,  Rev.  Francis  Burton,  M.A.,  Lancaster, 
p.  29th  Dec,  1851.  'I'Danson,    John    Townb,    F.S.S.,    Eldon   Chambers, 
South  John  street,  and  Camsdale  House,  Bam- 
ston,  Birkenhead,  Vice^Ppssident. 
2drd  Sep.,  1854.  *Davies,  Comenius,  134,  Paddington,  Edge  HilL 
6th  Mar.,  1856.  ♦Daw,   Robert,  F.B.S.E.,  &c,  26,  Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead, 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dawes,  Matthew,  F.S  A.,  F.G.S.,  Westbrooke,  Bolton. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Dawson,  Pudsey,  Hornby  Castle,  Lancashire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Dawson,  Henry,  30,  Redcross  street,  and  14,  St  James' 
road. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Dawson,  Thomas,  Rodney  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dearden,  James,  F.S.A.,  tlpton  House,  Poole. 
6th  April,  1850.    De  Tabley,  the  Lord,  Tabley  Hall,  Cheshire. 
7th  May,  1851.  *Z>M?Artw«m,  J<m^/>A,M.A.,M.D.,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,M.R.LA., 
Bedford  street, 
p.  20th  Dec,  1855.    Dobson,  William,  Chronicle  Office,  Preston, 
p.  7th  Mar.,  1858.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.I.B.A.,  Royal  Insurance 
Office,  1,  North  John  street,  and  40,  Hamilton 
square,  Birkenhead. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Driffield,  Walter  Wren,  York  buildings,  Sweetmg  st 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  Bank  buildings. 
13th  Sep.,  1854.  *Duncan,  Thomas,  18,  West  Derby  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dunlevie,  Charles  Thomas. 

E 

1st  Jan.,  1857.  *£aton,  Fras.  James,  41,  Richmond  terrace,  Breck 

road,  and  7,  Exchange  chambers. 
9th  Dec,  1852.    Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 
25th  Sep.,  1854.  *Edmondson,  Henry,  4,  Staffi)rd  street. 
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P.  23rd  Nov.  1848.    EgerUm,  Sir   PhUw  de  Malpas  Orey,  Bart,,  MJ*., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Oulton  Park,  Tarporley. 
eth  April,  1850.    EUemere,  the  Earl  of,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester, 
and  Bridgewater  House,  London. 
3rd  March,  1862.  *Elli8,  William,  28,  Kensington. 

6th  Dea,  1855.  ^Estill,  Edward,  9,  Orange  court,  Castle  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evan8,  Edward,  52a,  Hanover  street 
15th  Sept,  1854.  *Evan8,  H.  Sugden,  F.C.S.,  52a,  Hanover  street 
4th  Dec.,  1856.  *Evans,  Robert,  Eldon  grove.  Bock  Ferry. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Evan8,  Thomas  Bickerton,  52a,  Hanover  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,    Joseph    Christopher,    M.P.,  64,  Pall  MaU, 

London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,  WUUam,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  square,  Hyde 

Park,  London. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.    Eyton,  Peter  Ellis,  Town  Hall,  Flint 


2Srd  Nov.,  1848.    Feilden,  John,  MoUington  Hall,  Chester. 

11th  Sept,  1854.    Ferguson,  WiUiam,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.O  S.,  31,  Tor- 

rington  square,  London. 
28idNov.,  1848.  *Fmlay,  William,  Collegiate  Institution. 
23rd  Nov.^  1848.  *Fisher,  William  M.,  PhJD.,  F Jt.A.S.,  Upper  Parliament 
street 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  ^Fleming,  Thomas,  22,  Sandon  street,  and  58,  Castle 

street 
5th  Dec.,  1850.  *Forster,  Wilson,  New  Ferry  Terrace,  Rock  Ferry,  and 
86,  Dale  street 
23rd  Sept,  1854.  *Forwood,  T.  B.,  88,  North  John  street 
7th  May,  1857.    FrackleUm,  Rev.  8,  8„  B.A„  Bailieborougb,  Ireland. 
15th  Dec.,  1853.    Franks,  Augustus  WoUaston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
6th  Jan.,  1858.    French,  Gilbert  James,  Corr  Mem.S.A.,  Soot«  Bolton. 


14th  Dec.,  1848.  *Gardner,  Richard   Cardwell,  Colonial  buildings,  84, 

Dale  street,  and  Newsham  house. 
15th  Deo.,  1853.  *Gardner,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stanley. 

81st  Oct ,  1854.    Gamer,   James   Pepper,    Queen    street,   Cheapside, 
London. 

8rd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  Jas.,  M.P.,  Bleasdale  Tower,  Garstang. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  i^Gaskell,  John,  Exchange  court.  Exchange  street  East 

7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gath,  Samuel,  187,  Finch  street 
18th  Dec.,  1856.  *Gerard,  Henry,  52,  Upper  Canning  street 
20th  Nov.,  1856.  *Gib8on,  A.  Craig,  Lower  Bebbington,  Birkenhead. 
7th  March,  1850.  *Gill,  Robert,  1,  Chapel  street,  and  Much  Woolton. 

9th  Dec,  1852.  *Grave8,  Samuel  Robert,  13,  Redcross  street 

7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gray,  John,  16,  St  Clement's  terrace,  Windsor,  and 

25,  Strand  street. 
2l8t  Sept,  1854.    Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A.,  Kirkby,  Prescot 
14th  Dec.,  1848.    Gray,  Thomas,  Unity  Insurance  Office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,    1851.     Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Wheatfield,  Bolton. 
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P.  20th  Dec,  1855.  *Grazebrook,  George,  F.S.A.,  40,  GanniDg  street. 

7th  Feb.,   1860.  *Green,  Robert  Molyneux,  14,  Rupert  lane,  Everton. 

16th  Sep.,  1854.  *Green,  Thomas,  34,  Chapel  street, 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Stretton, 
R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 

2drdSep.,  1854.  Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Bedford,  Leigh,  Man- 
chester. 

3l8t  Aug.,  1854.  Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Melling  Vicarage, 
Lancaster. 

19th  Mar.,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  6,  Castle  street 

8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Guyton,  Joseph,  168,  Falkner  terrace.  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street. 

H 

20th  Sep.,  1854.    Hadwen,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Hains,  Rev.  Philip  F.  J.  Bird,  The  Parsonage,  Hoy- 
gist  May.  1867.  ♦Hall,  Charlton  R.,  40,  Everton  terrace. 
Mayor  La.,  1852-53.    Hall,  John,  Lancaster. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Hall,  William,  Seaforth. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Hammond,  William  John. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hampton,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  3,  Lowther  Cottages,  Hollo- 
way,  London. 
80th  Dec,  1854.  *Hardman,  J.  W.,  B.A,,  South  Hill  place, 
p.  6th  Mar.,  1856.    Hard  wick,  Charles,  Preston. 

p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.    Harland,  John,  F.S.A.,  Guardian  Office,  Manchester. 
5th  May,  1853.    Harrison,William,Rock  Mount,  St.  John's,  Isle  of  Man. 
12th  Jan.,  1854.    Harrison,  WUUatn,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Galligreaves  House, 

Blackburn. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  *Harrison,  Henry  Walter,  27,  Castle  street. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.    Harrowhy,  the  Earl  of,  D.C  L.,  F.R.S.,  Sandon  Hall, 

Staffordshire,  and  39,  Qrovesnor  square,  London. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  *Hartley,  Jesse,  Derby  road,  Bootle,  and  Dock  Yard. 
10th  Feb.,  1858.  *HartUy,  John  Bernard,    Bedford  street  South,    and 

Dock  Yard, 
p.  11th  Oct,  1854.  *Haktnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Observatory,  Vice-President. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.S.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
22nd  Sep.,  1854.  *Hawthome,  Nathaniel,  U.S.  Consulate. 
8rd  May,  1849.  *Hay,  John,  2,  Cable  street,  and   Parkfield,  Cottage, 

Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
21st  May,  1857.  ♦Haywood,  Francis,  7,  Exchange  Buildings,  and  Edge 

Icuie. 
27th  Sep.,  1854.  ^Healey,  Samuel  R.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  Westbank, 

Woolton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Heath,  Edward,  Orange  court.  Castle  street,  and  St. 

Domingo  grove,  Everton. 
24th  Oct.,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Ashton-imder- 

Lyne. 
11th  May,  1854.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D.,  Greenbank,  St  Helens. 
8th  May,  1866.  ♦Henderson,  William,  41,  Church  street 
8th  June,  1854.  ♦Herd,  John,  Brunswick  street. 
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23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Herdman,  William  Gawin,  West  Villa,  St  Domiugo 

Yale,  Everton. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Headlands, 

Prestwich,  Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Clare- 
mont,  Manchester, 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.SA.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
H.  Sher.  l^anc.  1855-6.  *Heywood,  John  P.,   Brunswick  street,  and  Norris 
green,  West  Derby. 
8rd  April,  1856.     Hibbert,  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hyde,  Cheshire, 
p.  4tk  Jan.,  1849.    Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  Middle  Temple,  London, 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Higgn,  Edward,  6,  Sweeting  street,  &  Blomfield  House 
Westboume  terrace  norUi,  Paddington,  London. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Higgin,  Thomas,  Tower  chambers. 
12th  Sep.,  1854.    Higgins,  Kev.  H.  H.,  M.A.,  F.C.P.8.,  Asylum,  Rainhill. 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,  Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  M. A.,Waverton,  Cheshire. 
2l8t  Sep.,  1854.    Hill,  Samuel,  11,  Lower  Castle  street     > 
26th  April,  1855.    Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A. 
p.  8th  Dec.,  1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  Saville  Row,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  Acton  house,  Feljon,  Northumberland, 
nth  May,  1854.  *Hinmey,  Edward,  34,  Exchange  street  East. 
18th  Sept,  1854.  *Hindley,  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson,  S.C.L.,  St.  George's, 

Everton. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.    Hindmarsh,    Fred.,   F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  Bucklersbury, 

London. 
16th  Sept,,  1854.  ♦Hodson,  Thomas  L.,  89,  Islington. 
I8th  Dec.,  1856.    Holden,  Thomas,  Summerfield,  Bolton. 
24th  Sept,  1854.  *Holt,  William  D.,  23,  Edge  Hill. 
26th  Sept,  1^54.  *Hore,  Edmund  Joseph,  6,  George's  Dock  Gates. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Homblower,  Lewis,  Clarendon  ouildings.  South  John 
street 
20th  Sept,  1855.  *Homer,  Francis,  83,  Everton  road. 
7th  May,  1857.  *Homer,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street,  Eldon  House, 
Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *HorsfaU,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Mill  bank.  West  Derby. 
14th  April,  1853.  ^Houghton,  Richard  H.,  Jun.,  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Howell,  Edward,  Church  street. 
p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Howson,  Rev.  John  Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institution,  Vice-Pbesident. 
Mayor  La.,  1849-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

27th  Sept,  1854.  *Hubback,  Joseph,  27,  Lower  Castle  street  &  Aigburth. 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9,  Brown- 
low  hill. 
16th  Sept,  1854.  *Hughes,  J  .B.,  77,  Mill  street 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  row,  Chester. 

8th  Feb.,  1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  C,  1851-2.    Humberston,  Phillip  Stapleton,  Chester. 
p.  23rd  Nov.  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.    Scot.,  24,  Clarence  street,  Everton, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
21st  May,  1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  Cooma,  Yass,  New  South  Wales. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.  *Hunt,  Alfred  W.,  B.A.,  31,  Oxford  street. 
9th  Dec,  1852.  ^Hutchison,  Robert,  Tower  buildings,  and  Canning 
street. 
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9th  Oct.,   1864.    Ingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Baiker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 

J 

Ist  April,  1862.  *Jaoob,  John  Gibborn,  66,  Church  street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1 848.    Jacson,  Charles  H.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 
2l8t  May,  1867.  ^Jeffery,  James  Eedcliffe,  48,  Church  street,  and  11, 

Lodge  lane. 
23rd  Nov.,  1864.  *Jeflrery,  William  R.,  8,  Montpelier  terrace,  Upper 

Pailiament  street 
18th  Sep.,  1864.  *Johnson,  Henry,  Walton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Johnson,  JohnH.,  7,  Church  street 
8rd  April,  1866.  ♦Jones,  Yenerahle  John,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Liver- 
pool, Waterloo, 
llth  Dec,  1866.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Jone8,  Alfred,  17,  Goree  piazzas. 
28rd  Sep.,  1864.    Jones,  Edward,  Wedneshury. 
3rd  May,  1849.  *  Jones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street 
6th  Dec.,  1849.  *Jone8,  Roger  Lyon,  1,  Great  George  square. 
16th  Sep.,  1864.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Manchester. 
18th  Deo.,  1866.  ♦Juncker,  Philip,  Monckton  Lodge,  Anneld,  Walton. 

K 

28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Kendal,  Thonuus,  Green  lane,  Wavertree. 
p.    3rd  May,  1849.    Eendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

llth  Dec,  1866.    Kershaw,  James,  M.P.,  Oaklands,  Victoria  park,  Man- 
chester. 
21st  May,  1867.  ^^Kitchen,  Joseph,  Exchange  court.  Exchange  street 

East 
Ist  Feb.,  1849.  t'Eilpln,  Thomas  Johnson,  1,  Arrad  street,  Hope  street 


16th  Dec,  1863.  *Laoe,  William  Henir,  1,  Union  court,  Castle  street, 

and  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lamb,  David,  Plumpton  terrace,  67,  Everton  road. 
14th  Mar.,  1862.  ^Lambert,    David    Howe,    10,    Exchange    chambers, 

Ti^ebam  street,  and  Rock  Park,  Rock  Ferry. 
Lancashibe,  The  High  Shebiff  of,  Yioe-Pbesidsnt, 

ex-offido,    (See  Towneley,  Charles.) 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
21st  Sep.,  1864.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Ledger,  Reuben,  Ghrove  house.  West  Derby. 
Ist  April,  1852.    Lee,  Rev.  Thomas  Falfaier,  M.A.,  Grammar  School, 

Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Leffh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Legh,  Warrington. 
26th  Sep.,  1856.  *Lidderdale,  William,  42,  Canning  street 
4th  April,  1860,    Lilford,  The  Lord,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  and 

Grosvenor  place,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  tLingard,  Alexander  Rowsand,  Eastham. 
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Mayor  Liv.,  1861-2.  *Littledale,  Thomas,  Highfield  house,  and  13,  Ex- 
change buildings. 
*LnnsRP00L,  The  Mayor  of,  Vxob-Prbsident,  «a^q/^£aa. 
(Francis  Shand,  Esq.) 
Uth  Dec.,  1848.  *Lloyd,  John  Buck,  Exchange  alley.  Exchange  street 

West,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Longton,  John,  Breck  road,  and  Peter^s  place.  Bum- 
ford  street, 
p  23rd  Not.,  1848.     Lord,  Lieut.  WiOiatn,  B.N.,  London. 

23rd  Not.,  1848.  ♦Lowndes,  Matthew  Dobson,  7,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Edge  lane. 
14th  April,  1853.    Lyon,  Thomas  Henry,  Appleton  hall,  Warrington. 
6th  Dec.,  1849.    Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  ball,  Warrington. 

M 

21st  Sep.,  1854.  ♦MacDveen,  Alexander,  Principal   of  the  Liyerpool 
Institute,  Sandon  terrace. 
p.    3rd  March,  1858.  *Mactnttre,  Pbteb,  M.D.,  128,  Duke  street 
6th  Deo.,  1855.  *Macfie,  David  Johnson,  1,  Bachelor  street 
27th  Sep.,  1854.  *Macfie.  Robert  Andrew,  Ashfield  Hall,  Neston. 
16th  Sep.,  1854.    Mackrfeth,    Rev.    Thomas,   B.D.,   Halton   Rectory, 

Lancaster. 
5th  May,  1853.  ^Macrae,  John  Wriglev,  Edgelane,  and  22,  Hackin's  hey. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Macrorie,  David,  M.D.,  126,  Duke  street 
3rd  Jan.,  1849.    ManchesUr,  the  Lard  Biehop  of,  Sedgley  Hall,  Man- 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


ON  THE  LANGUAGE  OP  LANCASHIRE,  UNDER  THE 

ROMANS. 

By  B.  a.  Latham,  MA.,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 
(BsAD  8th  Jajtuabt,  1857.) 


In  the  present  paper,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  local  character  of  the 
Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  make  the  name  of  the 
coontj  serye  as  a  special  text  for  a  general  suhject.  What  applies  to 
Lancashire  applies  to  any  coimty  in  Roman  England. 

The  doctrine  is  as  follows — that  in  Lancashire  particularly,  and  in 
England  in  general,  the  predominant  language  for  the  first  five  centuries 
of  onr  era  was  not  Latin  but  British. 

The  writer  is  so  fsir  from  laying  this  down  as  a  novelty,  that  he  is  by 
no  means  certain,  that  it  may  not  be  almost  a  truism.  He  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  there  is  a  single  one  of  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself,  who  may  now  hold,  or  even  have  held,  the  opposite  opinion.  He 
is  fully  aware  that  excellent  authorities  have  maintained  both  sides  of  the 
question.  He  is  only  doubtful  as  to  the  extent  to  which  one  doctrine  may 
preponderate  over  the  other. 

If  the  question  were  to  be  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
more  influential  opinions  concerning  it,  we  should  find  that,  in  a  reference 
to  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  our  recent  investigators.  Dr.  Prichard 
would  maintain  one  side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Wright  another.  The  paper 
of  the  latter,  having  been  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  is 
only  alluded  to.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Prichard  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
extract—"  The  use  of  languages  really  cognate  must  be  allowed  to  furnish 
a  proof,  or  at  least  a  strong  presumption,  of  kindred  race.  Exceptions 
may  indeed,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  occur  to  the  inference 


founded  on  this  ground.  For  example,  the  French  language  is  likely  to 
be  the  permanent  idiom  of  the  negro  people  of  St.  Domingo,  though  the 
latter  are  principally  of  African  descent.  Slaves  imported  from  various 
districts  in  Africa,  having  no  common  idiom,  have  adopted  that  of  their 
masters.  But  conquest,  or  even  captivity,  under  different  circumstances, 
has  scarcely  ever  exterminated  the  native  idiom  of  any  people,  unless 
after  many  ages  of  subjection;  and  even  then,  vestiges  have  perhaps 
always  remained  of  its  existence.  In  Britain,  the  native  idiom  was  no- 
where superseded  by  the  Koman,  though  the  island  was  held  in  subjec- 
tion upwards  of  three  centuries.  In  Spain  and  in  Gaul,  several  centuries 
of  Latin  domination,  and  fifteen  under  German  and  other  modern  dynasties, 
have  proved  insufficient  entirely  to  obliterate  the  ancient  dialects,  which 
were  spoken  by  the  native  people  before  the  Roman  conquest.  Even 
the  Gypsies,  who  have  wandered  in  small  companies  over  Europe  for  some 
ages,  still  preserve  their  original  language  in  a  form  that  can  be  everywhere 
recognised."* 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  current  opinion  is  in  hyowc  of  the 
language  of  Roman  Britain  having  been  Latin;  at  any  rate  I  am  sure  that, 
before  I  went  very  closely  into  the  subject,  my  own  views  were,  at  least,  in 
that  direction.  "What  the  present  language  of  England  would  have  been, 
had  the  Norman  conquest  never  taken  place,  the  analogy  of  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  many  other  countries  enables  us  to  determine.  It  would  have 
been  as  it  is  at  present.  What  it  would  have  been  had  the  Scucon  con- 
quest never  taken  place,  is  a  question  wherein  there  is  far  more  speculation. 
Of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Wallachia,  and  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the 
analogies  all  point  the  same  way.  They  indicate  that  the  original  Celtic 
would  have  been  superseded  by  the  Latin  of  the  Conquerors,  and  conse- 
quently that  our  language,  in  its  later  stages,  would  have  been  neither 
British  nor  Gaelic,  but  Roman.  Upon  these  analogies,  however,  we  may 
refine.  Italy  was  from  the  beginning,  Roman;  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
was  invaded  full  early ;  no  ocean  divided  Gaul  from  Rome ;  and  the  war 
against  the  ancestors  of  the  Wallachians  was  a  war  of  extermination.**! 

In  these  preliminarv  remarks  we  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  going 
specially  into  the  question;  not,  however,  as  discoverers  of  any  new 
truth,  or  as  those  who  would  correct  some  general  error,  but  rather,  in  a 

"  Eastern  OriglD  of  the  Celtic  Langoages,  p.  8.    f  English  Langaage,  first  edition,  p.  68. 


judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  with  the  intention  of  asking,  first,  how  far  the 
actual  evidence  is  (either  way)  conclusive ;  next,  which  way  (supposing  it  to 
be  inconclusive)  the  presumption  lies  ;  and  third,  what  follows  in  the  way 
of  inference  from  each  of  the  opposing  views. 

"What  is  the  testimony  of  the  classical  writers,  mbsequetU  to  the  reduction 
of  Britam,  to  the  effect  that  the  Romans,  when  they  conquered  a  Province, 
established  their  language  ?  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of  none,  indeed, 
anterior  to  the  Britannic  conquest.  I  insert,  however,  the  limitation, 
because  in  case  such  exist,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they  would 
not  be  conclusive.    The  practice  may  have  changed  in  the  interval. 

Is  there  anything  approaching  such  a  statement  ?  There  is  a  passage 
in  Seneca  to  the  effect  "  that  where  the  Roman  conquers  there  he  settles." 

But  he  conquered  Britain.  Therefore  he  established  his  language. 
Add  to  this  that  where  he  established  his  own  language,  there  the  native 
tongue  became  obliterated.    Therefore  the  British  died  offi, 

If  so,  the  Angles — when  they  effected  their  conquest — must  have  dis- 
placed, by  their  own  English,  a  Latin  rather  than  a  British,  form  of  speech. 

But  is  this  the  legitimate  inference  firom  the  passage  in  question  ?  No. 
On  the  contraiy,  it  is  a  conclusion  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
premises.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  external  testimony  is  concerned,  there 
are  no  better  premises  to  be  found. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  our  reasoning.  In  four  large  districts 
at  least, — in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  "France,  in  the  Grisons,  and  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities — ^the  present  language  is  a  derivative  from  the 
Latin,  which  was,  undoubtedly  and  undeniably,  introduced  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  From  such  dear  and  known  instances,  the  reasoning  to  the 
obscure  and  unknown  is  a  legitimate  analogy,  and  the  inference  is  that 
Britain  was  what  Gallia,  Rhoetia,  Hispania,  and  Dacia  were. 

In  this  we  have  a  second  reason  for  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who, 
with  Arnold,  hold,  that  except  in  the  particular  case  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
world,  in  general,  at  the  date  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire,  was  Latin  in 
lespect  to  its  language.  At  any  rate,  Britannia  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  in  the  same  categoiy  with  Dacia — a  country  conquered  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  the  following  considerations. 

I.    In  the  first  place  the  Angle  conquest  was  gradual ;  so  gradual  as 


founded  on  this  ground.  For  example,  the  French  language  is  likely  to 
be  the  permanent  idiom  of  the  negro  people  of  St.  Domingo,  though  the 
latter  are  principally  of  African  descent.  Slaves  imported  from  various 
districts  in  Africa,  having  no  common  idiom,  have  adopted  that  of  their 
masters.  But  conquest,  or  even  captivity,  under  different  circumstances, 
has  scarcely  ever  exterminated  the  native  idiom  of  any  people,  imless 
after  many  ages  of  subjection;  and  even  then,  vestiges  have  perhaps 
always  remained  of  its  existence.  In  Britain,  the  native  idiom  was  no- 
where superseded  by  the  Roman,  though  the  island  was  held  in  subjec- 
tion upw6trds  of  three  centuries.  In  Spain  and  in  Gkiul,  several  centuries 
of  Latin  domination,  and  fifteen  under  German  and  other  modem  dynasties, 
have  proved  insufficient  entirely  to  obliterate  the  ancient  dialects,  which 
were  spoken  by  the  native  people  before  the  Roman  conquest.  Even 
the  Gypsies,  who  have  wandered  in  small  companies  over  Europe  for  some 
ages,  still  preserve  their  original  language  in  a  form  that  can  be  everywhere 
recognised."* 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  current  opinion  is  in  hvova:  of  the 
language  of  Roman  Britain  having  been  Latin;  at  any  rate  I  am  sure  that, 
before  I  went  very  closely  into  the  subject,  my  own  views  were,  at  least,  in 
that  direction.  "What  the  present  language  of  England  would  have  been, 
had  the  Norman  conquest  never  taken  place,  the  analogy  of  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  many  other  countries  enables  us  to  determine.  It  would  have 
been  as  it  is  at  present.  What  it  would  have  been  had  the  Saocon  con- 
quest never  taken  place,  is  a  question  wherein  there  is  far  more  speculation. 
Of  France,  of  Italy,  of  Wallachia,  and  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  the 
analogies  all  point  the  same  way.  They  indicate  that  the  original  Celtic 
would  have  been  superseded  by  the  Latin  of  the  Conquerors,  and  conse- 
quently that  our  language,  in  its  later  stages,  would  have  been  neither 
British  nor  Gaelic,  but  Roman.  Upon  these  analogies,  however,  we  may 
refine.  Italy  was  from  the  beginning,  Roman;  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
was  invaded  full  early ;  no  ocean  divided  Gaul  from  Rome ;  and  the  war 
against  the  ancestors  of  the  Wallachians  was  a  war  of  extermination."! 

In  these  preliminarv  remarks  we  find  a  sufficient  reason  for  going 
specially  into  the  question ;  not,  however,  as  discoverers  of  any  new 
truth,  or  as  those  who  would  correct  some  general  error,  but  rather,  in  a 

"  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Langoages,  p.  8.    f  English  Langaage,  first  edition,  p.  68. 


judicial  frame  of  mind,  and  with  the  intention  of  asking,  first,  how  far  the 
actoal  evidence  is  (either  way)  conclusive ;  next,  which  way  (supposing  it  to 
be  inconclusive)  the  presumption  lies  ;  and  third,  what  follows  in  the  way 
of  inference  from  each  of  the  opposing  views. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  the  classical  writers,  subsequetU  to  the  reduction 
of  Britain^  to  the  effect  that  the  Romans,  when  they  conquered  a  Province, 
estabUshed  their  language  ?  I  know  of  none.  I  know  of  none,  indeed, 
anterior  to  the  Britannic  conquest.  I  insert,  however,  the  limitation, 
because  in  case  such  exist,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  they  would 
not  be  conclusive.    The  practice  may  have  changed  in  the  interval. 

Is  there  anything  approaching  such  a  statement  ?  There  is  a  passage 
in  Seneca  to  the  effect  "that  where  the  Roman  conquers  there  he  settles.** 

But  he  conquered  Britain.  Therefore  he  established  his  language. 
Add  to  this  that  where  he  established  his  own  language,  there  the  native 
tongue  became  obliterated.    Therefore  the  British  died  off^ 

If  so,  the  Angles — when  they  effected  their  conquest — ^must  have  dis- 
placedy  by  their  own  English,  a  Latin  rather  than  a  British,  form  of  speech. 

But  is  this  the  legitimate  inference  from  the  passage  in  question  ?  No. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  conclusion  by  no  means  warranted  by  the 
premises.  Nevertheless,  as  far  as  external  testimony  is  concerned,  there 
are  no  better  premises  to  be  found. 

But  there  is  another  element  in  our  reasoning.  In  four  large  districts 
at  least, — in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  in  "France,  in  the  Grisons,  and  in  the 
Dannbian  Principalities — the  present  language  is  a  derivative  from  the 
Latin,  which  was,  undoubtedly  and  undeniably,  introduced  by  the  Roman 
conquest.  From  such  clear  and  known  instances,  the  reasoning  to  the 
obscure  and  unknown  is  a  legitimate  analogy,  and  the  inference  is  that 
Britain  was  what  Gallia,  Rhoetia,  Hispania,  and  Dacia  were. 

In  this  we  have  a  second  reason  for  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who, 
with  Arnold,  hold,  that  except  in  the  particular  case  of  Greece,  the  Roman 
world,  in  general,  at  the  date  of  the  break-up  of  the  Empire,  was  Latin  in 
respect  to  its  language.  At  any  rate,  Britannia  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  in  the  same  categoiy  with  Dacia — a  country  conquered  later. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  the  following  considerations. 

I.     In  the  first  place  the  Angle  conquest  was  gradual ;  so  gradual  as 


to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  population  that  was  con- 
quered. Was  this  (in  language)  Latin?  There  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been  so.  But  is  there  evidence  of  its  having  been  British  ?  A 
little.    How  much,  will  be  considered  in  the  sequeL 

II.  In  the  next  place  the  Angle  conquest  was  (and  is)  incomplete; 
inasmuch  as  certain  remains  of  the  earlier  and  non-Angle  population  still 
exist.  Are  these  Latin  ?  Decidedly  not ;  but  on  the  contrary  British, — 
witness  the  present  Britons  of  Wales,  and  the  all  but  British  Conush- 
men,  who  are  now  British  in  blood,  and  until  the  last  century  were,  more 
or  less,  British  in  language  as  well. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  was  a  third  district  which  was  slow  to 
become  Angle,  viz. :  part  of  the  mountain  district  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  What  was  this  before  it  was  Angle  ?  Not  Boman  but 
British. 

Again — ^there  was  a  time  when  Monmouthshire,  with  (no  doubt)  some 
portion  of  the  adjoining  counties,  was  in  the  same  category  in  respect  to  its 
non-Angle  character  with  Wales.  What  was  it  in  respect  to  language  ? 
Not  Boman  but  British. 

Again — mutatis  mutandis^  Devonshire  was  to  Cornwall  as  Monmouth 
to  Wales.    Was  it  Boman  ?    No—  but,  on  the  contrary,  British. 

Now  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Cornwall,  Wales,  and  Cumber- 
land were  never  Roman  at  all,  and  consequently,  that  they  prove  nothing 
in  the  question  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  language.  But  can  we 
say,  for  even  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Devon  and  Monmouth  were  never 
Roman?  Was  not,  on  the  contrary,  Devon  at  least,  exceedingly  Roman, 
as  is  shewn  by  the  importance  of  Isca  Danmoniorum,  or  Exeter. 

Or,  say  that  the  present  population  of  Wales  is  no  representative  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  that  part  of  Britain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  descended 
from  certain  immigrants  £rom  the  more  eastern  and  less  mountainous  parts 
of  England.  I  do  not  hold  this  doctrine.  Admitting  it,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  argument — ^whence  came  the  present  Welsh,  if  it  came  not  from 
a  part  of  England  where  British,  rather  than  Latin,  was  spoken  ?  There 
must  have  been  British  somewhere ;  and  probably  British  to  the  exclusion 
of  Latin. 

The  story  of  St.  Guthlac  of  Croyland  is  well-known.  It  runs  to  the 
effect  that  being  disturbed,  one  night,  by  a  horrid  howling,  he  was  seriously 


akrmed,  thinking  that  the  howlers  might  be  Britons  Upon  looking-out, 
however,  he  discoyered  that  they  were  only  devils — ^whereby  he  was  com- 
forted, the  Briton  being  the  worse  of  the  two.  Now  the  later  we  make  the 
^K)chi7pbal  story,  the  more  it  tells  in  favor  of  there  having  been  Britons 
in  lincokshire,  long  after  the  Angle  conquest  Tet  Lincolnshire  (except 
80  far  as  it  was  Dane,)  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  Angle  portions  of 
England.  In  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  Ghisons,  Wallachia  or  Moldavia, 
such  devils  as  those  of  St.  Guthlac  would  have  been  Komans. 

As  the  argument,  then,  stands  at  present,  we  have  traces  of  the  British 
as  exposed  to  the  Angle,  but  no  traces  of  the  Latin  in  similar  opposition. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  analogies,  viz  :  Spain,  (including  Portugal,) 
Franoe,  Switzerland,  and  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  in  all  of  which  we 
have  had  an  aboriginal  population  and  a  Roman  conquest,  in  all  of  which, 
too,  we  have  had  a  third  conquest  subsequent  to  that  by  Borne — even  as  in 
Britain  we  have  had  the  triple  series  of  (a)  native  Britains,  (b)  Eoman 
conquerors,  (o)  Angles. 

What  do  we  find  ?  In  all  but  Switzerland,  remains  of  the  original 
tongue ;  in  all,  without  exception,  remains  of  the  language  of  the  popu- 
lation that  conquered  the  Homans ;  in  all,  without  exception,  something 
Boman. 

In  Britain  we  find  nothing  Boman ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  only  the 
original  tongue  and  the  language  of  the  third  population. 

I  submit  that  this  is  strong  primd  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Latin 
having  never  been  the  general  language  of  Britain.  If  it  were  so,  the 
area  of  the  Angle  conquest  must  have  exactly  coincided  with  the  area  of 
the  Latin  language.  Is  this  probable  ?  I  admit  that  it  is  anything  but 
hi^^  improbable.  The  same  practicable  character  of  the  English 
parts  of  Britain  (as  opposed  to  the  Welsh,  Cornish,  and  Cumbrian)  which 
made  the  conquest  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Island  easy  to  the  Bomans 
as  against  the  Britons,  may  have  made  it  easy  for  the  Angles  as  against 
the  Bomans ;  and  vice  versa,  the  impracticable  character  of  Wales,  Ccmwall, 
and  Cumberland,  that  protected  the  Britons  against  their  first  invaders, 
may  have  done  the  same  for  them  against  the  second.  If  so,  the  two 
areas  of  foreign  conquest  would  coincide.  I  by  no  means  undervalue 
this  argument. 
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It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
Britain  was  reduced  were  not  those  of  any  other  Roman  Province. 

In  respect  to  Spain,  the  Boman  occupancy  was  early^  having  began  long 
before  that  of  Northern  and  Central  Graul,  having  begun  during  the 
Punic  wars,  and  having  become  sufQciently  settled  by  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  command  the  attention  of  Strabo  on  the  strength  of  the  civilization  it 
had  developed.  In  Spain,  then,  there  was  priority  in  point  of  time  to 
account  for  any  extraordinary  amount  of  Eoman  influences. 

Gaul,  with  the  exception  of  the  earlier  acquisitions  in  the  Narbonensis, 
was  the  conquest  of  one  of  the  most  thorough-going  of  conquerors.  The 
number  of  enemies  that  he,  Caesar,  had  slaughtered  has  been  put  at 
1,000,000.  Without  knowing  the  grounds  of  this  calculation,  we  may 
safely  say  that  his  campaigns  were  eminently  of  a  destructive  character. 

The  conquerors  of  the  Breuni,  Genauni,  and  similar  occupants  of 
those  parts  of  Switzerland  where  the  Bumonsch  Language  (of  Latin 
origin)  is  now  spoken,  were  men  of  similar  energy.  Neither  Drusus  nor 
Tiberias  spared  an  enemy  who  opposed.  Both  were  men  who  would 
'*  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace." 

That  Trajan*s  conquest  of  Dacia  was  of  a  similar  radical  and  thorough- 
going character  is  nearly  certain. 

Now,  the  evidence  that  the  conquests  of  the  remaining  provinces  were 
like  those  of  the  provinces  just  noted,  is  by  no  means  strong.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  analogy  established  by  four  such 
countries  as  Gaul,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Moldo-Wallachia  is  cogent 
What  was  the  extent  to  which  Africa,  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  Thrace,  and 
the  Moesias  were  Romanized  ?  Of  Asia,  I  say  nothing.  It  was  sufficiently 
Greek  to  have  been  in  the  same  category  with  Greece  itself,  and  in  Greece 
itself  we  know  that  no  attempts  were  made  upon  the  language. 

Africa  was  Latin  in  its  literature  ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  pre-eminently 
Latin  in  its  Christianity.  But  the  evidence  that  the  vernacular  language 
was  Latin  is  null,  and  the  presumptions  imfavourable.  The  Berber  tongue 
of  the  present  native  tribes  of  the  whole  district  between  Egypt  and  the 
Atlantic  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity ;  it  being  a  well-known  feet,  that  in 
it,  several  of  the  names  in  the  geography  of  classical  Africa  are  significant. 
Now  this  is  spread  over  the  country  indifferently.     Neither  does  it  show 


any  notable  signs  of  Latin  intermixture.  Neither  is  there  trace,  or  sliadow 
of  trace,  of  any  form  of  speech  of  Latin  origin  throughout  the  whole  of 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  Algiers  or  Morocco. 

In  Pttnnonia  and  mjricum,  the  same  absence  of  any  language  of  Latin 
origin  is  manifest  Fannonia  and  lUjricum  have  had  more  than  an  average 
amoant  of  subsequent  conquerois  and  occupants — Goths,  Huns,  Avars, 
Bulgarians,  Sclavonians,  Hungarians,  Germans.  That  the  Slovak,  how- 
ever, in  the  north,  and  Dalmatian  forms  of  the  Servian  in  the  south, 
represent  the  native  languages  is  generallj  admitted — ^now,  if  not  long  ago. 
^hiese,  then,  have  survived.    Why  not,  then,  the  Latin  if  it  ever  took  root  ? 

In  respect  to  Thrace,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  have  been,  in 
its  towns  at  least,  sufficiently  Greek  to  have  been  in  the  same  category 
with  Greece  proper.  I  say  that  this  is  just  possible.  In  reality,  however, 
it  was  more  likely  to  be  contrasted  with  Greece  than  to  be  classed  with  it. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz. : — that  the  country  district  round  Con- 
stantinople  was  never  a  district  in  which  Latin  was  of  vernacular.  Had 
it  been  so,  the  fact  could  hardly  have  been  unnoticed,  or  without  influence 
on  the  unequivocally  Greek  Metropolis  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

If  the  doctrine  that  Thrace  may  have  been  sufficiently  Greek  to  forbid 
the  introduction  of  the  Latin  be  doubtful,  the  notion  that  the  Mcesias 
were  so  is  untenable  Yet  the  Latin  never  seems  to  have  been  vernacular 
in  either  of  them.  Had  it  been  so,  it  would  probably  have  held  its 
ground,  especially  in  the  impracticable  mountains  and  forests  of  Upper 
Moesia  or  the  modem  Servia.  Yet  where  is  there  a  trace  of  it?  Of 
an  the  Roman  Provinces,  Servia  or  Upper  Moesia  seems  to  be  the  one 
wherein  the  evidence  of  a  displacement  of  the  native,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  a  Latin  form  of  speech,  is  at  its  minimum,  and  the  instance  of 
Servia  is  the  one  upon  which  the  analogous  case  of  Britain  best  rests. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  current  reasons  in  favour  of  the  modern 
Servian  being  of  recent  introduction,  have  been  considered  by  me  elsewhere. 

Now  comes  the  notice  of  a  text  which  always  commands  the  attention 
of  the  Ethnological  philologue,  when  he  is  engaged  upon  the  Angle  period 
of  our  island's  history.  It  refers  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
era  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  from  whose  writings  it  is  taken.  I  give  it  in 
exUnso.  It  runs  **  Hcbc  in  presenti,  juxta  numerum  librorum  quibus  lex 
divina  scripta  est,  quinque  gentium  Unguis,  unam  eandemque  summ» 


reritatis  et  yersB  sublimitatis  scientiam  scrutatur  et  confitetar ;  Anglonim, 
Tidelicet,  Brittonnm,  Scottorom,  Pictorum  et  Ladnorom  quo®  meditatioDe 
scriptorarom,  csBteris  onmibus  est  &cta  communis.* 

That  the  Latm  here  is  the  Latin  of  Ecclesiastica],  rather  than  Imperial 
Rome,  the  Latin  of  the  Scriptures  rather  than  classical  writers,  the  Latin 
of  a  written  book  rather  than  a  Lingua  Kustica,  is  implied  bj  the  context. 

Should  this,  however,  be  doubted,  the  following  passage,  which  makes 
the  languages  of  Britain  only  four,  is  conclusive — '*  Omnes  nationes  et 
provincias  Britannise,  que  in  quatuor  hnguas,  id  est  Brittonum,  Fictoram^ 
Scottorum  et  Anglorum  divis®  sxmt,  in  ditione  accepit**f 

It  is  the  first  of  these  two  statements  of  Beda*s  that  the  following 
extract  from  Wintoun  is  founded  on. 

CronykU,  i.  xiii.  89. 

Of  LangtgiB  in  Bretayne  sere 

I  fynd  that  sum  tjm  fyf  thare  were : 

Of  Brett;f  8  fynt,  and  Inglis  syne, 

Peyeht,  and  Soot,  and  syne  Latyne. 

Bot,  of  the  Peychtis,  is  ferly, 

That  ar  wndon  sk  h&Iyly, 

That  nowthir  remanande  ar  Language, 

Nfls'  snccession  of  Lynage : 

8w&  of  thare  antiqwyt^ 

Is  lyk  bot  faby]  for  to  be. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  scriptures  may  have  been  the  Latin  of  common 
life  as  well.  Scarcely.  The  change  from  the  written  to  the  spoken 
language  was  too  great  for  this.  What  the  latter  would  have  been  we 
can  infer.  It  would  have  been  something  like  the  following  "  Pro  Deo 
armur  et  pro  Xristian  poblo  et  nostro  commun  salvament  d'ist  di  en 
avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  poder  me  dunat,  si  salvarai  eo  cist  meon 
fradre  Earlo,  et  in  ajudha  et  in  cadhuna  oosa,  si  com  om  per  droit  ion 
fradra  salvar  dist,  in  o  quid  il  me  altresi  fazet :  et  ab  Ludher  nul  plaid 
nunquam  prindrai  uni,  meon  vol,  cist  meon  fradre  Earie  in  damno  sit." 

This  is  the  oath  of  the  Emperors  Karl  and  Ludwig,  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
as  it  was  sworn  by  the  former  in  A.D.  842.  It  is  later  in  date  than  the 
time  of  Beda  by  about  a  century ;  being  in  the  Lingua  Bustica  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fEiir  specimen  of  the  difference  between  the  spoken 
languages  of  the  countries  that  had  once  been  Roman  Provinces,  and  the 
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written  Latin.  Indeed,  it  w^  not  Latin,  but  Romance ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  any  Yernacolar  fonn  of  speech,  used  in  Britain  but  of  Roman 
<n^pn,  would  have  been  Romance  also. 

The  conduaion  which  the  present  notice  suggests  is — 
That  the  testimonj  of  authors  teUs  neither  way. 

That  the  presumptions  in  &your  of  the  Latin  which  are  raised  by  the 
cases  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Rhostia,  and  Dacia,  are  anything  but  conclusive. 

That  the  inferences  from  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  data  as  to  the 
condition  of  English  Britain,  the  inferences  from  the  Angle  conquest, 
and  the  inferences  firom  the  present  language  of  Wales,  are  decidedly 
against  the  Latin. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  conclude  by  a  reference  to  a  paper  already 
alluded  to,  as  having  been  laid  before  the  present  Sodely,  by  Mr.  Wright. 
This  is  to  the  effect,  that  the  Latin  reigned  paramoimt  not  only  in  England, 
but  in  Wales  also,  under  the  Roman  dominion ;  the  present  Welsh  being 
of  recent  introduction  from  Armorica. 

That  the  population  was  heterogeneous  is  certain,  the  Roman  Legionaries 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  other  than  Roman.  It  is  also  certain  that  there 
was,  within  the  island,  at  an  early  period,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
Teutonic  blood.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  name  Briton  had  different 
applications  at  different  times. 

If  80,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Wright  and  myself,  in  respect  to  the 
homogeneousness  or  heterogeneousness  of  the  Britannic  population,  is  only 
a  matter  ef  degree. 

In  respect  to  the  particular  hcU  as  to  whether  the  British  or  Latin 
language  was  the  Temacular  form  of  speech,  we  differ  more  decidedly.  That 
the  British  was  unwritten  and  uncultivated  is  true ;  so  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Latin  for  inscriptions  is  only  what  we  expect.  The  negative  fact 
that  no  British  name  has  been  found  inscribed,  I  by  no  means  undervalue. 

The  preponderance  however,  of  a  Non-British  population,  and  the  use  of 
the  Latin  as  the  vernacular  language,  are  doctrines,  which  the  few  un- 
doubted &cts  of  our  early  history  impugn  rather  than  veriiy. 

The  main  difficulty  which  Mr.  Wright  s  hypothesis  meets — and  it  does 
meet  it — ^lies  in  the  feet  of  the  similarity  between  the  Welsh  and  Anno- 
rican  being  too  great  for  anything  but  a  comparatively  recent  separation  to 
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account  for.  Neyertheless,  even  this  portion  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Armorican  hypothesis,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  present  paper.  The  Celtic  of  Armorica  may  as  easily  haye  displaced 
the  older  Celtic  of  Britain  (from  which,  by  hypothesis,  it  notably  differed) 
as  it  is  supposed  to  have  displaced  the  Latin. 

I  do  not  imagine  tMs  to  have  been  the  case ;  indeed  I  can  see  reasons 
against  it,  arising  out  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Wright's  own  line  of 
criticism. 

I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  argument  which  gives  us  the 
annihilation  of  the  British  of  the  British  Isles,  may  also  give  us  that  of 
the  Grallic  of  Gaul.  Why  should  Armorica  have  been  more  Celtic  than 
Wales  ?  Yet,  if  it  were  not  so,  whence  came  the  Armorican  of  Wales  ? 
I  throw  out  these  objections  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  criticism,  rather 
than  with  the  view  of  settling  a  by  no  means  easy  question. 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TESTING  CHRONOMETERS  BEFORE 
THEY  ARE  USED  AT  SEA.  WITH  EXAMPLES  TO  SHOW  HOW 
THEm  MOST  COMMON  FAULTS  MAY  BE  DETECTED. 

By  John  Hartnup,  F.RA.8. 

(Bbao  15th  Javuabt,  1857.) 


It  is  well  known  bj  thoee  who  have  had  much  experience  with 
chronometers,  that  some  of  the  most  serious  defects  to  which  thej  are 
liable  cannot  possibly  be  detected  by  an  inspection  of  the  works,  howeyer 
carefiillj  they  may  be  examined  by  the  most  skilful  chronometer  maker. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  the  mariner,  unaided,  has  no  means  whatever  of 
efficiently  testing  the  quality  of  a  chronometer.  From  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  marine  timekeepers,  as  an  aid  to  nayigation,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  test  all  those  employed  in  the  British  Navy  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory 
at  Greenwich,  previous  to  their  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  officers 
appointed  to  use  them  at  sea.  But  the  merchant  captain  has  never  been 
able  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege ;  and  until  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool made  the  necessaiy  provision  in  this  port,  a  few  years  ago,  he  had  no 
authority  to  appeal  to  for  information  as  to  the  quality  of  a  chronometer, 
notwithstanding  that  this  instrument  is  used,  almost  exclusively,  for  so  im- 
portant an  olject  as  that  of  finding  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

The  subject  is  so  novel,  that  some  explanation  appears  necessary,  to  show 
the  merchant  captain  how  the  chronometer  can  be  tested  for  him,  and  what 
degree  of  confidence  he  may  place  in  the  tests  which  are  applied,  in  an 
establishment  provided  with  the  necessary  instruments  and  apparatus  for 
making  the  experiments,  and  in  which  there  is  a  proper  guarantee  for  the 
records  being  fiedthfully  kept  for  his  inspection.  In  giving  this  explanation, 
examples  will  be  introduced  to  which  we  shall  frequently  refer,  in  order  to 
explain  the  nature  of  the  most  common  faults  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
ihe  chronometers  now  in  use  in  the  merchant  service.  These  examples 
have  been  taken  firom  the  records  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  In  the 
following  (Nos.  1  to  4),  the  daily  rate  is  given  in  each,  for  twenty  days  in 
succession ;  and  we  trust  that  this  period,  short  as  it  is,  will  be  seen  to  be 
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tabulated  results  here  given,  would  instantly  know  how  to  make  the  neces- 
fiaiy  alteration ;  the  weights  on  the  compensation  balance,  in  this  case, 
should  be  shifted  a  little  towards  the  ends  of  the  curved  arms.  In  No.  4, 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  sensible  alteration  of  rate  took  place  on  changing 
the  temperature  from  below  60°  to  above  80°,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever 
indicated  in  the  performance  of  No.  2,  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  might 
not  be  made  to  perform  equally  well.  The  defect  is  one  of  very  common 
occurrence,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  records ;  hundreds  of  similar  cases  have 
been  detected  during  the  past  ten  years  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  chronometers  are  sold  with  both  the  fetults  shown 
in  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  increase  of  gaining  rate  during  the  first  voyage 
is  on  some  occasions  so  nearly  equal  to  the  loss  from  defective  compensa- 
tion, that  the  ship*s  longitude  by  chronometer  is  found  to  be  sensibly  accu- 
rate. On  the  next  voyage,  the  tendency  to  gain  having  ceased,  defective 
compensation  acts  alone,  and  the  result  is  great  disappointment.  We  havo 
known  captains  in  such  cases  to  say  that  the  performance  of  the  chronometer 
was  satisfectory  during  the  first  voyage,  but  that  it  had  never  gone  well 
since. 

In  No.  3  the  irregularities  cannot  be  attributed  to  either  of  the  faults 
exhibited  in  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  change  of  rate  is  not  so  gradual,  con- 
tinuous, and  in  the  same  direction  as  in  No.  1 ;  nor  is  it  dependent  on 
temperature,  as  in  No.  2.  The  irregularity  is  quite  as  decided  as  in  either 
of  the  preceding  cases,  but  the  cause  is  not  so  apparent ;  precisely  similar 
irregularities  are  found  to  arise  from  a  great  variety  of  causes.  The  oil 
may  be  glutinous,  or  it  may  have  escaped  from  one  or  more  of  the  jewelled 
holes ;  a  jewel  may  be  loose  or  defective  ;  the  escapement  may  be  imper- 
fectly adjusted,  or  some  other  imperfection  may  exist,  which  the  skilful 
workman  will  probably  detect  on  taking  the  chronometer  to  pieces. 
Another  and  similar  trial  will  prove  whether  he  has  detected  and  removed 
the  fault.  Sometimes  the  chronometer  may  pass  through  the  hands  of 
the  most  experienced  chronometer  maker  several  times,  before  he  detects 
the  fault,  for  it  requires,  on  some  occasions,  no  ordinary  amount  of  skill ; 
but  the  test,  subsequent  to  the  last  examination  by  the  maker,  will  show  if 
the  desired  improvement  is  effected. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  mariner  has  access  to  an  establishment 
in  which  experiments,  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the  preceding  examples, 
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are  made  for  him,  he  can  himself,  with  the  greatest  ease,  detect  those  fkidts 
which  chronometers  are  so  frequently  found  to  have,  and  which  are  to  him 
of  80  much  importance.  He  has  only  to  look  down  the  column  of  daily  rates, 
and  to  see  that  the  temperature,  shown  in  the  side  column,  has  heen 
changed  UO''  or  30''.  The  difference  between  the  results  given  frt)m  day 
to  day  wi)l  indicate  at  once  if  the  chronometer  has  a  steady  rate.  He 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  absolute  perfection  is  impossible,  varia- 
tions of  a  few  tenths  of  a  second  will  take  place.  Chronometers  which 
wOl  bear  a  change  of  temperature  of  20"*  or  30"",  and  in  which  the  extreme 
difference  between  any  two  days  for  thirty  or  forty  days  in  succession,  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  second,  or  one  second  and  a  half,  may  be 
safely  taken  as  first-rate  marine  timekeepers.  K  it  were  possible  to  make 
chronometers  perfect  in  all  other  respects,  the  defect  of  the  ordinary  com- 
pensation balance  would  alone  produce  a  change  in  the  daily  rate,  as  large 
as  that  above  named.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples,  in 
which  we  have  selected  three  chronometers  which  were  found  to  have 
nearly  the  same  rates  in  60""  and  80"".  By  examining  the  rates  about  half 
way  intermediate  between  50^  and  80"^,  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  them 
gained  from  one  second  to  one  second  and  a  half  more,  than  they  did  in 
either  the  high  or  low  temperatures.  The  daily  rates  here  given  are  all 
gaining,  and  the  averages  have  been  taken  instead  of  the  rate  for  each  day, 
as  in  the  preceding  examples,  the  errors  to  be  detected  being  very  small. 

EXAMPLES. 


No.  5. 
Mean  Daily 
Rate.  Gaining. 


Temp. 


No.  6. 
Mean  Daily 
Rate.    Gaining. 


8. 

OJJ 
1.9 
0.8 


50 
65 
80 


Temp. 


8. 

0.2 
1.9 
0.3 


50 
65 

80 


No.  7. 
Mean  Daily 
Rate.    Gaining. 


Temp. 


8. 

0.0 
1.7 

0.8 


50 
65 
80 


These  rates  were  obtarned  from  chronometers  having  the  ordinary  com- 
pensation balance.  This  balance  is  in  use  in  the  merchant  service  almost 
without  exception.  It  does  not  perfectly  compensate  for  the  change  of 
elasticity  in  the  balance  spring.  With  it  the  chronometer  can  be  made  to 
go  the  same  in  any  two  temperatures,  but  it  cannot  be  made  to  go  precisely 
the  same  in  any  three  temperatures.  All  chronometers  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  balance  go  faster  in  some  particular  temperature  than  they  do  in 
any  other  temperature,  and  the  chronometer  maker  has  the  power  of  fixing 
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this  maximum  gaining  rate,  either  in  a  high,  low,  or  medium  temperature, 
at  pleasure ;  by  so  adjusting  the  weights,  on  the  compensation  balance, 
as  to  give  the  chronometer  the  same  rate  in  two  temperatures  at  equal 
distances  from  that  in  which  the  maximum  gaining  rate  is  required. 
In  example  No.  6,  the  maximum  gaining  rate  is  fixed  at  66",  as  near  as 
possible,  and  the  loss  at  60"^  is  one  second  and  seven  tenths,  and  at  80* 
one  second  and  six  tenths.  The  temperature  at  which  the  maximum 
gaining  rate  is  fixed,  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  in  chronometers 
with  this  description  of  balance ;  because  we  find,  that  the  further  this  point 
is  departed  from,  the  greater  will  be  the  variation  of  rate  for  a  given 
change  of  temperature.  At  the  distance  of  IS"*,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
change  of  rate  is  about  one  second  and  a  half,  but  at  80"  distance  it  is 
found  to  be  much  more  than  t\Tice  that  amount.  Ships  at  sea  are  for  the 
most  part  exposed  to  temperatures  ranging  from  50"  to  80",  and  captains 
should  therefore  take  care  that  their  chronometers  have  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  same  rate  in  these  two  temperatures.'*'  Suppose  a  chronometer 
with  the  ordinary  compensation  balance  to  go  mean  time  in  50"  and  80", 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may  be  expected  to  gain  about  one  second  and  a 
half  in  65" ;  in  90"  it  would  probably  lose  about  two  seconds,  and  in  40" 
it  would  probably  lose  from  two  to  four  seconds  a  day.  In  temperatures 
below  40"  there  is  less  certainty ;  the  thickening  of  the  oil  and  the  conse- 
quent decrease  in  the  arc  of  vibration,  appear  to  be  the  cause  of  this.  By 
winding  up  or  letting  down  the  main  spring,  and  thereby  increasing  or 
diminishing  its  power,  the  maker  can  cause  the  chronometer  balance  to 
vibrate  in  a  large  or  a  small  arc ;  and  there  is  a  certain,  length  of  the 
balance  spring,  at  which  the  daily  rate  of  the  chronometer  is  found  to  be 
the  same,  whether  the  arc  of  vibmtion  be  large  or  small.  Now  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  makers  so  cuijust  the  balance  spring  as  to  cause  the 
chronometer  to  have  the  same  rate  in  the  large  as  in  the  small  arcs ;  and 
that  others  so  adjust  it  as  to  make  the  chronometer  gain  more  or  less  in 
the  small  arcs.  In  the  former  case,  the  loss  from  additional  friction,  caused 
by  the  thickening  of  the  oil,  together  with  that  from  the  defect  of  the 
balance,  might  be  excessive ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  more  or 
less  compensated  for  by  the  gain  consequent  on  the  diminished  arc  of 
vibration.     Mariners  who  have  chronometers  compensated  for  high  tcm- 

*  This  circamstance  is  either  not  known  by  chronometer  makers,  or  it  is  not  snffioi- 
entlj  attended  to :  the  records  of  the  liTerpool  Observatory  clearly  prove  this. 
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pentures,  should,  if  possible,  when  in  high  latitudes,  keep  their  time- 
keepers in  a  room  with  the  temperature  not  much  lower  than  50** ;  as  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  us  to  meet  with  chronometers  having  rates  nearly 
as  steady  as  can  be  desired  between  60''  and  85"",  but  which  will,  neverthe- 
less, in  temperatures  between  80^  and  40^,  change  their  rates  ten,  and  even 
twenty  seconds  a  day.  Chronometers  intended  for  constant  use  in  low 
t^nperatures,  should  be  compensated  exdnsively  for  low  temperatures ;  for 
with  the  balance  in  common  use,  they  cannot  be  made  to  go  with  any 
degree  of  aadsflEtction,  through  so  long  a  range  of  tempemture  as  60**  or  80^. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  removing  this  defect 
in  the  ordinary  balance,  but  two  things  above  all  others  are  necessary  for  its 
aocomplbhment  Our  means  of  testing  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the 
makers  that  we  can  detect  at  once  and  without  delay  any  improvement 
which  they  may  make ;  and  mariners,  who  are  generally  the  customers  of 
the  makers,  must  make  themselves  so  far  acquainted  with  the  defects  of 
chronometers  as  to  show  that  they  can  understand  and  appreciate  im- 
provements. The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  made  the  necessary  provision 
for  testing  chronometers  in  this  port  some  years  ago,  and  arrangements 
are  now  being  made  in  London,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
hr  testing  chronometers  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  that  which  we 
have  practised  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  testing  apparatus  for  London 
has  been  made  in  this  town  under  our  immediate  superintendence ;  and  an 
officer  has,  by  permission  of  the  Corporation,  been  taught  our  method,  in 
order  that  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted  in  London.  No  chronometer 
maker,  therefore,  either  in  Liverpool  or  London,  need  now  be  in  doubt  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  as  to  the  efficiency  of  any  improvement  which  he 
may  attempt  in  the  compensation  balance  of  a  chronometer ;  for  the  result 
of  our  experience  is,  that  extreme  cold  is  not  necessary  for  the  detection  of 
this  &ult,  and  the  higher  temperatures  are  always  under  our  control. 
Temperatured  below  40°  are  not  &vourable  for  this  experiment,  unless  the 
fluidity  of  the  oil  can  be  depended  on,  as  a  laige  change  in  the  arc  of 
vibration  may  render  the  result  uncertain.  In  testing  chironometers  for 
this  particular  fault,  it  is  however,  desirable  to  elevate  the  temperature  to 
lOO**  and  upwards,  and  the  oil  by  being  subjected  to  very  high  tempera- 
tures, even  for  a  few  days,  may  become  deteriorated.  In  the  method  which 
we  are  about  to  describe,  it  must  therefore  be  understood  that  it  is  only 
practised  at  the  special  request  of  the  maker,  who  supposes  that  he  has 
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effected  some  improvement  in  the  balance,  and  who  intends  to  clean  the 
chronometer  again  after  the  experiment.  Unless  this  special  request  be 
made,  86°  or  GO*'  is  the  extreme  heat  to  which  we  expose  chronometers. 
This  temperature  is  not  greater  than  chronometers  must  occasionally  be 
exposed  to  at  sea,  and  we  have  found  from  long  experience  that  no  injury 
whatever  is  done  to  the  oil  by  such  exposure. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  testing  for  improvetnents  in  the  com. 
pensation  balance,  which  we  have  always  found  both  expeditious  and 
successful  The  maker  is  first  requested  to  ac^ust  the  chronometer  with 
the  supposed  improvement,  to  go  the  same  in  60°  and  80°.  The  experi- 
ment should  be  repeated  several  times  to  insure  this  being  successfully 
done,  and  when  it  is  found  that  changes  from  80°  to  60°,  and  from  60°  to 
80°  can  be  made  without  altering  the  rate  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second,  the  temperature  is  increased  from  80°  to  90°,  from  90°  to  100°, 
and  from  100|°  to  110°  in  succession,  and  the  change  through  these  tem- 
peratures repeated  two  or  three  times.  In  chronometers  with  the  ordinary 
balance  the  losing  rate  increases  from  80°  upwards,  till  at  110°  it  is  found 
to  amount  to  several  seconds  a  day ;  but  if  the  chronometer  which  is  being 
tested  cannot  be  made  to  lose  more  in  90°,  100°,  and  110°  than  it  does  in 
60°  and  SO"",  the  balance  will  be  found  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
sensibly  perfect.*  Several  chronometers  which  stood  this  test  at  the  Liver- 
pool Observatoiy,  were  afterwards  tested  by  Professor  Bond  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Observatory  in  North  America,  during  a  very  severe  winter.  The 
result  was  such  as  to  show  that  when  the  oil  did  not  become  hard  or 
glutinous,  the  rates  of  the  chronometers  remained  as  steady  at  several 
degrees  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  as  they  did  in  the  higher  temperatures, 
scarcely  altering  more  than  one  second  a  day  in  a  range  of  temperature 
exceeding  100  degrees ;  but  that,  if  the  oil  became  glutinous  or  hard,  the 
chronometers,  even  with  this  balance,  would  lose  considerably  in  tempera- 
tures below  30°. 

Until  chronometers  used  in  the  merchant  service  are  more  generally 
subjected  to  a  test  previous  to  their  being  purchased  than  they  now  are, 

*  We  do  not  here  allude  to  aoxiliary  oompensationB,  the  adjustments  of  which  depend 
on  the  skill  of  the  maker  in  each  individoal  chronometer.  If  ever  the  balance  now  in 
use  be  superseded,  it  will  be  by  an  improvement  of  soch  a  nature  that  if  the  balance 
compensates  at  all,  the  defect  which  we  hare  attempted  to  describe  will  be  removed 
without  any  additional  trouble  to  the  tjpringe^r. 


the  makers  will  for  the  most  part  confine  their  improvements  to  the 
chronometers  which  are  sent  to  the  Bojal  Obeervatoiy  at  Greenwich  for 
trial  previous  to  purchase  hy  tiie  Admiral^.  A  chronometer  sold  to  the 
Admiralty  gives  the  maker  a  name,  and  this  name  has  till  recently  heen  the 
only  guarantee  afforded  to  the  merchant  captain ;  hence  we  often  find  him 
in  possession  of  a  chronometer,  the  rate  of  which  is  quite  as  irregular  as 
either  of  those  exhibited  in  the  first  three  examples. 

The  makers  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost,  to  supply  the  astrono- 
mer with  a  good  chronometer,  because  they  know  that  he  can  test  its^ 
qualities,  and  appreciate  its  value ;  and  that  he  will  not  be  unreasonable 
in  his  expectations.  Not  that  the  astronomer  is  often  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  his  instruments,  but  he  generally  makes  himself 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  failings  to  which  they  are  liable,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  such  imperfections.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what 
we  wish  to  see  in  the  mariner.  He  is  called  upon  almost  daily  to  exercise 
his  judgment  as  to  the  degree  of  confidence  which  he  is  justified  in  placing 
in  his  instruments ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  imperfections  to  which  they  are 
liable  is  the  only  thing  that  can  guide  him  to  correct  conclusions  in  these, 
to  him,  very  important  matters. 


Since  the  preceding  has  been  in  type,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Merchants,  recently  formed  in  New  York,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Observatory  in  that  city,  in  all  respects 
similar  to  the  Liverpool  Observatoiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  and 
elaborately  mounted  equatorial.  Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  this  Committee,  I  have  obtained  estimates  of  the  probable  expense  of 
a  Transit  Instrument,  Sidereal  and  Solar  Clocks,  Testing  Apparatus  for 
Chronometers,  Osler^s  Anemometer  and  Bain  Gauge,  &c.,  &c.,  which  will 
be  forwarded  to  New  York  as  soon  as  possible.    We  may  expect,  therefore. 


so 

in  a  short  tixne,  to  have  in  full  operation  a  first-rate  Nautical  Obserratoiy, 
on  the  oUier  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  present  intention  is  to  confine  Uie  business  of  tins  Observatory  to 
such  objects  of  practical  utility  as  are  more  immediately  connected  with 
nayigation.  One  or  more  time  balls  will  be  dropped  daily,  and  especial 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  rating  and  testing  of  Chronometers,  for  which 
it  is  intended  to  make  ample  accommodation.  Now  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  is  beginning  to  be  more  clearly  understood,  other  sea  ports 
will  doubtless  soon  follow  the  examples  set  by  liverpool,  London  and  New 
Yoric ;  and  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  Chronometers  being  sent  to  sea  with- 
out previously  having  them  properly  tested. 
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ON  THE   BATTLE  OF  BRUNANBURH  ;— AND  THE 

PROBABLE  LOCALITY  OF  THE  CONFLICT. 

By  T.  T.  WiUdmon,  F.RA.8.,  dc,  de. 

Bead  4th  DBOSMBmB,  1856. 


Sbction  I,    The  Battle. 

The  Battle  of  Brananborh  forms  one  of  the  most  important  erents  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The  preparations  for  the  conflict  ex- 
hausted the  naTal  and  military  resources  of  the  Danish  colonists,  and  its 
issoe  consohdatefl  the  power  and  raised  the  Saxon  name  to  the  highest 
dignity  among  the  states  of  Europe.    Of  upwards  of  100,000  combatants 
engaged  on  both  sides,  probably  the  greatest  portion  perished  on  the  field 
or  daring  the  pursuit ;  for  of  the  confederated  forces  led  by  Anlaf,  only  a 
shattered  remnant  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  defeat.    At  the  period 
of  which  we  speak,  Athelstan  swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with 
an  authority  unknown  to  his  predecessors.    The  Scottish,  the  Cumbrian, 
and  the  Welsh  Kings  acknowledged  his  superiority,  and  those  of  Northum- 
bria  were  barely  able  to  maintiiin  their  independence.     Sihtric,  the  son  of 
Ingwar,  and  grandson  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog,  was  then  the  reigning  King  of 
Northumbria,  and  Athelstan,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign,  found 
it  necessary  to  conciliate  his  friendship  by  giving  him  his  sister  in  marriage. 
The  Danish  king  appears  to  have  inherited  much  of  the  ferocity  and  most 
of  the  ability  of  his  ancestors ;  for  the  Saxon  Annals  speak  of  him  as  the 
murderer  of  his  own  brother,  and  in  Irish  history  he  is  chiefly  noted  for 
his  piratical  depredations.    He,  however,  formally  embraced  Christianity 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  but  soon  after  repenting  of  his  change  of 
religion,  he  put  away  his  wife  and  resumed  his  idolatry.    Athelstan  deter- 
mined to  revenge  this  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  and  prepared  to  invade 
Northumbria;  but  Sihtric  died  before  the  preparations  were  completed. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Athelstan  soon  drove  Anlaf  and  Godfrid,  the  sons 
and  successors  of  Sihtric  into  exile,  and  annexed  these  counties  to  his 
own  dominions. 

During  the  struggle  for  possession,  Ealdred  was  driven  from  his  petty 
soYereignty  of  Bebbanburh  ;  the  castle  at  York,  which  held  out  for  Anlaf 
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was  demolished ;  and  on  a  subseqaoBt  occasion  Scotland  was  ravaged  to 
the  borders  of  the  Highlands,  while  Athelstan's  fleet  spread  terror  and 
dismay  to  the  extremities  of  Caithness.  Anlaf  fled  to  Dublin,  where  he 
was  acknowledged  as  chief  of  the  Anglo-Danes  established  on  Hie  east 
coasts  of  Ireland;  and  Gk)dMd,  after  being  given  up  to  Athelstan  by 
Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  escaped  from  court  and  betook  himself  to 
a  life  of  piracy  on  the  seas.  "  But  Athelstan/*  as  Sharon  Turner  remarks, 
"was  not  permitted  to  ei^oy  his  triumph  unmolested.  The  Northern 
chieftains  saw  that  the  progress  of  Athelstan*s  power  was  advancing  to 
their  complete  subjection.  The  states  on  die  Baltic  were  BtiU  full  of 
fierce  and  active  adventurers,  who  had  to  seek  fieune  and  fortune  in  other 
regions ;  and  descendants  of  Bagnar  Lodbrog  yet  existed,  both  enterprising 
and  popular. "-((  Constantine  was  preparing  for  retaliation,  and  Anlaf  was 
planning  to  regain  his  power  in  Northumbria.  "  In  Wales,  the  princes 
humbled  by  Athelstan,  were  ready  to  co-operate  for  the  diminution  of  his 
strength.  The  Anglo-Danes,  in  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  beheld 
with  displeasure  the  preponderance  of  the  Saxon  sovereign,  and  the 
petty  state  of  Cumbria  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  impulse  of  the 
potent  neighbours  that  surrounded  it.  All  these  powers  confederated 
against  Athelstan,  and  the  united  mass  of  their  hostilities  was  increased 

by  fleets  of  warriors  from  Norway  and  the  Baltic 

England  had  never  been  assaQed  before  with  a  confederacy  of  so  much 
powOT ;  formed  with  so  much  skill ;  and  consisting  of  so  many  parts. 

•    • Athelstan  prepared  to  meet  the  storm  with  flrmness 

and  energy;  and,  to  multiply  his  own  means  of  defence,  he  circulated 
promises  of  high  reward  to  every  warrior  who  should  join  his  standard. 
Thorolf  and  Egils,  two  of  those  navigating  Vikingr  whose  weapons  were 
ready  for  any  enterprise,  heard  the  tidings  as  they  sailed  by  Saxony  and 
Flanders.  They  came  in  the  autumn  with  three  hundred  companions,  to 
proffer  their  services  to  Athelstan,  who  gladly  received  them ;  and  EoUo 
assisted  him  from  Normandy,  "f 

**  Anlaf  commenced  the  warfiare  by  entering  the  Humber  with  a  fleet  of 
616  ships.  The  governors  whom  Athelstan  had  left  in  Northumbria, 
together  with  their  forces,  were  soon  overpowered.  Gudrekr  fell,  and 
Alfgeirr  fled  to  his  sovereign  with  the  tidings.'*!     This  sudden  and  formid- 

•  Tumei'8  Anglo-aaxonty  vol.  ii.  p.  176.    f  Ihid,  page  177.    \  Ibid,  page  178. 
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able  invasioii  found  Athelstan    comparatively  unprepared    for  effective 
resistance.     He  consequently  had  recourse  to  negotiations  and  fictitious 
offers  of  money  in  order  to  buy  off  his  assailants,  and  to  gain  time,  till  all 
his  own  forces  could  be  assembled.    When  all  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, Athelstan  closed  the  intercourse  witii  Anlaf  by  informing  him  that 
Northombria  could  not  be  ceded ;  but  that  he  might  withdraw  from  the 
oountiy  unmolested  upon  restoring  the  plunder  he  had  secured,  and 
acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  Saxon  king.    Anlaf  rejected  the 
terms  with  disdain,  and  on  a  council  of  war  being  held  it  was  decided  that 
the  Welsh  and  Danish  leaders,  Adalis  and  Hryngr,  should  make  a  night 
attack  upon  the  advanced  portion  of  Athelstan's  army  under  the  command 
of  Al^eirr  and  Thorold.     **  At  night  Adalis  and  Hryngr  embodied  their 
forces  and  marched  on  the  Saxon  camp.    Werstan,  Bishop  [of  Sherborne, 
who  had  replaced  Athelstan  in  this  portion  of  the  camp]  was  the  victim  of 
the  surprise.    But  Thorolf  and  Alfgeirr,  who  commanded  in  the  district, 
roused  their  warriors  and  supported  the  attack.     AdaUs  assaulted  the 
division  of  Al%eirr,  and  Hryngr  directed  himself  to  the  allied  vikingr. 
Vanquished  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  assailant,  Alfgeirr  fled  from  the  field, 
and  eventually  the  countiy.    Adalis,  flushed  with  his  victory,  turned  on  the 
others.    Thorolf  directed  his  colleague  Egils  to  meet  him;  he  exhorted  his 
troops  to  stand  close,  and  if  overpowered  to  retreat  to  the  wood.    Egils 
obeyed,  though  vdth  a  force  &r  inferior.    The  battie  became  warm.  Thorolf 
fought  with  all  the  fury  of  valour,  which  was  the  pride  of  the  day ;  he 
threw  his  shield  behind  him,  and  grasping  his  huge  weapon  with  both 
hands,  he  prostrated  his  enemies  with  an  irresistible  strength.    He  forced 
his  way  at  last  to  the  standard  of  his  adversary ;  he  reached  and  killed 
him.     His  success  animated  his  followers,  and  Adalis,  mourning  the  death 
of  Hryngr,  gave  way,  and  the  combat  discontinued."* 

Great  conmianders,  however,  seldom  choose  to  harass  their  forces  by 
ineffectual  skirmishing.  They  prefer  to  trust  the  whole  to  the  chances  of  a 
sin^e  battle  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  ultimate  defee^t  in  a  series  of  minor 
engagements.  During  the  conflict  just  described,  Anlaf  was  in  hopes  of 
deciding  the  contest  by  cutting  off  his  antagonist  by  a  night  attack.  He 
had  ascertained  the  position  of  Athelstan*s  tent,  and  would  no  doubt  have 
accomplished  his  object,  if  his  design  had  not  been  penetrated  by  one  of 

♦  Turner's  Anglo-Saxons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180,  181. 
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his  formet  followers.  The  result,  although  favorable  to  Athelstan,  waa 
sufficient  to  conyiuce  him  of  the  yalor  and  skill  of  the  minstrel  commander, 
and  he  proceeded  to  arrange  his  forces  for  a  decisive  struggle.  Anlaf  did 
the  same.  A  night  of  rest,  some  say  two,  preceded  the  awful  conflict. 
Athelstan  formed  his  array  of  battle.  In  the  front  he  placed  his  bravest 
troops,  with  Egils  at  their  head.  He  let  Thorolf  head  his  own  band,  with  an 
addition  of  Anglo-Saxons,  to  oppose  the  irregular  Irish,  who  always  flew  from 
point  to  point ;  no  where  steady,  yet  often  injuring  the  unguarded.  The 
warriors  of  Mercia  and  London,  who  were  conducted  by  the  valiant  Turketul, 
the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  he  directed  to  oppose  themselves  to  the 
national  force  of  Constantino.  He  chose  his  own  West-Saxons  to  endure 
the  struggle  with  Anlaf  his  competitor.  Anlaf  observing  his  dispositions,  in 
part  imitated  them.  He  obeyed  the  impulse  of  his  hopes  £uid  his  courage, 
and  placed  himself  against  Athelstan.  One  of  his  wings  stretched  to  the 
wood  against  the  battalia  of  Thorolf ;  it  was  very  numerous,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  the  disorderly  Irish. 

Bbunanbubh  was  the  scene  of  action ;  and  Thorolf  began  the  battle  he 
loved ;  he  rushed  forward  to  the  wood,  hoping  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank ; 
his  courage  was  too  impetuous  and  indiscriminate  •;  his  eagerness  for  the 
fray  impelled  him  beyond  his  companions.  Both  were  pressing  fiercely 
and  blindly  onwards  when  Adalis  darted  from  his  ambush  in  the  wood  and 
destroyed  Thorolf  and  his  foremost  Mends.  Egils  heard  the  outcries  of 
alarm ;  he  looked  to  that  quarter,  and  saw  the  banner  of  Thorolf  retreating. 
Satisfied  from  this  circumstance  that  Thorolf  was  not  with  it,  he  flew  to 
the  spot,  encouraged  his  party,  and  renewed  the  battle.  Adalis  fell  in 
the  struggle. 

At  this  crisis,  while  the  conflict  was  raging  with  all  the  obstinacy  of 
determined  patriotism  and  courageous  ambition ;  when  missile  weapons  had 
been  mutually  abandoned;  when  foot  was  planted  against  foot,  shield 
forced  against  shield,  and  manual  vigour  was  exerted  with  every  energy  of 
destruction ;  when  chiefs  and  vassals  were  perishing  in  the  all-levelling  con- 
fusion of  war,  and  the  numbers  cut  down  were  fiercely  supplied  with  new 
crowds  of  warriors  hastening  to  become  victims ;  the  chancellor  Turketul 
made  an  attack  which  influenced  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  selected  from 
the  combatants  some  citizens  of  London,  on  whose  veteran  valour  he  could 
rely  ;  to  these  he  added  the  men  of  Worcestershire,  and  their  leader,  who 
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k  called  the  magnanimoiis  Singm.  He  formed  these  chosen  troops  into  a 
firm  and  compact  body,  and  placing  his  vast  muscular  figure  at  their  hei^d, 
he  chose  a  peculiar  quarter  of  attack,  and  rushed  impetuously  on  his  foe. 

The  hostile  ranks  fell  before  him.  He  pierced  the  circle  of  the  Picts 
and  the  Orkneymen,  and  heedless  of  the  wood  of  arrows  and  spears 
which  fastened  in  his  armour)  he  even  penetrated  to  the  Cumbrians  and 
the  Scots.  He  beheld  Constantino,  the  king  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  and  he 
pressed  forward  to  assail  him.  Constantino  was  too  brave  to  decline  lus 
daring  adversaiy.  The  assault  fell  first  upon  his  son,  who  was  unhorsed, 
and  with  renoyated  fury,  the  battle  then  began  to  rage.  •  Every  heart  beat 
vehemently ;  evety  arm  was  impatient  to  rescue  or  to  take  the  prince. 
The  Scots  with  noble  loyalty,  precipitated  themselves  on  the  Saxons  to 
preserve  their  leader.  Turketul  would  not  forego  the  expected  prize. 
Such,  however,  was  the  fury  of  his  assailants  ;  so  many  weapons  surrounded 
the  Saxon  chancellor,  that  his  life  began  to  be  endangered,  and  he  repented 
of  his  daring.  He  was  nearly  oppressed ;  the  prince  was  just  released, 
when  Bingin,  with  a  desperate  blow,  terminated  the  contested  life.  New 
courage  rushed  into  the  bosoms  of  the  Saxons  on  this  event.  Grief  and 
panic  as  suddenly  overwhelmed  their  enemies.  The  Scots  in  consternation 
withdrew,  and  Turketul  triumphed  in  his  hard  earned  victory. 

Athelstan  and  his  brother  Edmund,  during  these  events,  were  engaged 
with  Anlaf.  In  the  hottest  of  the  conflict,  the  sword  of  Athelstan  broke  at 
the  handle,  while  his  enemies  were  pressing  fiercely  upon  him.  He  was 
speedily  supplied  with  another,  and  the  conflict  continued  to  be  balanced. 
After  the  battle  had  long  raged,  Egils  and  Turketul,  pursuing  the  retreat- 
ing Scots,  charged  suddenly  upon  Anlafs  rear.  It  was  then  that  his 
determined  bands  began  to  be  shaken ;  slaughter  thinned  their  ranks ; 
many  fled,  and  the  assailants  cried  out  victory !  Athelstan  exhorted  his 
men  to  profit  by  the  auspicious  moment.  He  commanded  his  banner  to  be 
carried  into  the  midst  of  tha  enemy.  He  made  a  deep  impression  on  their 
firont,  and  a  general  ruin  followed.  The  soldiers  of  Anlaf  fled  on  every 
side,  and  the  death  of  pursuit  filled  the  plain  with  their  bodies. 

Thus  terminated  this  dangerous  and  important  conflict.  Its  successful 
issue  raised  Athelstan  to  a  most  venerated  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
The  kings  of  the  continent  sought  his  friendship,  and  England  began  to 
assume  a  mi^estic  port  among  the  nations  of  the  West.    Among  the  Anglo- 
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Saxons,  the  victory  excited  sacb  rejoidngs,  that  not  only  did  their  poets 
aspire  to  commemorate  it,  hut  their  songs  were  so  popular  that  the  follow- 
ing is  inserted  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  the  hest  memorial  or  record 
of  the  event."* 


Here  Athelstan,  king; 

Of  Earls,  the  Lord ; 

To  heroes  the  bracelet'giyer, 

And  his  brother  fdso, 

Edmund  Atheling, 

Elder  of  ancient  race, 

They  won  a  lasting  ^ory, 

With  the  edges  of  their  swords, 

By  slaughter  in  battle, 

Near  Bronanbnrh. 

The  followers  of  Edward 

Their  board-walls  dove. 

With  the  wrecks  of  hammers 

They  hewed  the  noble  banners. 

To  them  it  was  natond 

From  their  ancestry, 

That  they  in  the  field 

Against  every  foe. 

Their  lands  should  defend, 

Their  hoards  and  homes. 

Pursuing,  they  destroyed 

The  Scottish  people 

And  the  ship-fleet 

The  dead  fell;— 

The  field  resounded ; — 

The  warrior  sweat. 

Since  the  sun  was  up 

In  morning  hour — 

Gigantic  creature — 

Glad  above  the  earth : — 

God's  candle  bright — 

The  eternal  Lord's — 

Till  the  noble  creature 

Set  in  the  western  main. 

There  lay  soldiers  many. 

With  darts  struck  down. 

Northern  men  there  were 

Over  their  shields  shot. 

And  Scotland's  boast, 

A  Scythian  raoe 

The  mighty  seed  of  Mars. 

V^th  chosen  troops 

Throughout  the  day 

The  fierce  West-Saxons 

Pressed  on  the  hated  bands : — 

Hewed  down  the  ftigitivea — 

Scattered  the  rear — 

With  strong  mill-sharpened  blades. 

The  Mercians  too, 

Did  not  reftise. 

The  hard-hand  play. 

With  those  that  Anlaf  brought : 

Over  the  raging  sea, 

Jsk  the  bosom  of  his  ships, 

Who  sought  this  land 

For  deadly  fight 


Five  kings  lay 

On  that  battle  field: 

In  bloom  of  youth 

Pierced  through  with  swords. 

So  also  seven 

Of  Anlaf  s  Earls; 

And  of  ships'  crews 

Unnumbered  crowds. 

The  litde  band 

Of  hardy  Scots 

Was  there  dispersed. 

There  was  made  flee 

The  Northmen's  chieftain. 

By  need  constrained 

He  sought  the  prow, 

Uived  to  the  noisy  deep, 

And  so  his  life  preserved. 

So  too  Constantine, 

The  valiant  chief. 

In  hasty  flight 

His  country  sought 

The  hoary  warrior 

Cared  not  to  boast 

Among  his  kindred 

Of  the  blendinff  swords. 

Here  was  his  Idndred  band 

Of  Mends  o'erthrown : — 

On  the  folk-stead 

In  battle  slain. 

And  his  son  he  left 

On  the  slaughter-field, 

Mangled  with  wounds 

And  young  in  fight 

The  fair-haired  youth  ;— 

He  would  not  boast 

Of  the  slaughtering  strife ; 

Nor  would  the  old  deceiver. 

No  more  could  Anlaf^ 

With  the  remnants  of  their  armies 

Boast  and  say, 

That  they  on  the  field 

Of  stem  command. 

Better  workmen  were ; 

In  the  conflict  of  banners  ; — 

In  the  clash  of  spears : — 

In  the  meeting  of  heroes ; 

In  the  rustling  of  weapons, 

When  they  on  the  field 

Of  slaughter  played 

With  the  followers  of  Edward. 

The  Northmen  sailed 

In  their  nailed  barks. 

A  dreary  remnant 

On  the  raging  ooean : 

O'er  the  deep  water 

Dublin  to  seek. 


♦  Turner's  Jnglo-8axon$,  vol.  ii.  pp.  181 — 18^. 
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And  Ireland's  shores  No  slsngfater  yet 

Disgraeed  in  mind.  Was  oreater  made, 

So  tiien  the  brothers,  In  this  our  land 

Kin^  and  Atheling,  Of  people  slain ; 

Their  conntrj  sought  :~>  Before  this  time 

West^Saxon  land : —  By  edge  of  sword : 

In  fight  trxomphant.  As  books  declare 

They  left  behind  them  Of  writers  old : — 

The  corse  to  devour ;  Since  hither  first 

The  sallow  kite —  From  eastern  shores, 

The  swarthy  raven  Angle  and  Saxon  came, 

With  hc^ned  beak —  Over  the  broad  sea 

And  the  hoarse  voltore —  And  Britain  sought 

With  the  eagle  swift  These  mighty  smiths  of  war 

To  consume  the  prev.  O'ercame  the  Welsh ; 

The  greedy  wai^hawk  too,  Most  valiant  Earls  were  they 

And  that  gr^  beast  And  gained  the  land.* 

The  wolf  which  haunts  the  wood. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  praises  of 
A^elstan  formed  the  iheme  of  many  an  ancient  poem.  Henry  of  Hunt- 
ingdon characterises  some  of  these  as  mere  bombast,  but  William  of  Malms- 
buy,  although  mostly  agreeing  with  him  in  opinion,  has  preserved  a  portion 
of  two  which  appear  to  claim  a  higher  designation.  Ju  the  first  of  these, 
his  chfldhood  and  accession  are  related  in  laudatory,  but  not  extravagant 
terms ;  and  in  the  other,  his  victory  over  Anlaf  is  celebrated  in  a  strain 
not  unbecomiug  so  noble  an  achievement.  Some  little  reserve  may  be 
necessary  when  it  is  stated  that  Athelstan's  forces  mustered 

«  A  hundred  thousand  strong  ;** — 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  poet  has  exercised  his  licence  freely  when  he 
avera  that— 

'*  Anlat  only,  out  of  all  the  crew 
Escaped  the  meed  of  death  so  justly  due.^f 

The  prayer  of  Athelstan  before  the  battle,  is  perhaps  nothing  better 
than  an  invention  of  our  old  historians :  it  however  exists  both  in  the 
original  Saxon,  and  in  a  Latin  version,  which  is  probably  contemporaiy  with 
the  prose  narratives  of  some  of  the  earlier  annalists.  Sharon  Turner  gives 
a  few  of  the  opening  sentences  only  in  his  valuable  history,  from  which  I 
have  so  largely  quoted,  but  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Hmne  I  am 
enabled  to  present  a  version  of  the  whole,  accompanied  by  another  poetical 
fragment  relating  to  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Saxon  King. 

•  Turner's  Anglo-Saxont,  vol.  iii.  pp.  274 — 276.  Ingram's  Saxon  Ckrtmicle,  pp. 
141—140.      OUes's  Saxon  OhromcU,  pp.  37&— 377. 

f  ¥^lliam  of  Mahnsbnry/p.  187.  (Bohn.) 
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SONG,  ON  ATHELSTAN'S  VICTOBY  OVEB  THE  DANES  AT  BRUNANBUBH. 

[From  MS.  Cotton.  Nero  A.  11.,  fol.  8,  ▼"*  Written  in  a  bold  Saxon  hsnd,  oontem- 
porary  or  uearlj  so  with  the  erent  (A.  D.  988.)  The  song,  or  fragment,  appears 
to  have  been  tal^en  down  from  recitation,  by  an  ignorant  seribe,  and  is  hopelessly 
cormpt]  Printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  the  BeUquia  AnUqvat  toI.  iL 
p.  179,  (1845.) 

Carta  dirige  greseus  lUe  Sictric  defdntam 

per  maris  et  naviom  armatam  in  prelia 

teUariaqne  spatom  Saxonum  exercitom 

ad  reges  palatum.  per  lotum  Bryttanimn. 

Be^em  primom  salnte  Constantinas  rex  Scottoram 

regmem  et  clitanom  et  velum  Bryttanniom 

Claras  qno^ne  commitis  salvando  regi^  Saxonum 

militiB  armieros.  fldeles  senritia. 

Quorum  regem  cum  ^thelstanum  Dixit  rex  JStbelstanus 

ista  per  fecta  Saxonia  per  Petri  precoma 

▼ivit  rex  i£thelstanum  sint  sani  slot  lon^e 

per  fecta  gloriosa.  in  Salvatoris  gratia. 

PRAYEB  BEFORE  THE  BATTLE. 

(from  THB  SAMS  MS.) 

Domine  Deus  omnipotens,  rex  regum  et  dominus  dominantium,  in  cujus  manu  omms 
Tictoria  consistit,  et  omne  bellum  conteritur,  concede  mihi  ut  tua  manus  cor  meum  cor> 
roboret,  ut  in  virtute  tua  in  manibus  viribusque  meis  bene  pugnare  viriliterque  affere  valeam, 
ut  inimici  mei  in  conspectu  meo  cadent  et  corruant,  sicut  corruit  Golias  ante  faciem  pneri 
tui  David,  et  sicut  populus  Pharaonis  coram  Moysi  in  Mare  Rubro,  et  sicut  Philistim  coram 
populo  Israel  ceciderunt,  et  Amalech  coram  Moysi  et  Chammei  coram  Jesu  corruerunt,  sic 
cadant  ininici  mei  sub  pedibus  meis,  et  per  viam  unam  conveniant  adversum  me,  et  per 
septem  fugiant  a  me,  et  conteret  Dens  arma  eorum,  et  confringet  framea  eorum,  et  eliquisce 
in  conspectu  meo  sicut  cera  a  facie  ignis,  ut  sciant  onmes  popuU  terre  quia  invocatum  nomen, 
Domini  nostri  Jhesu  super  me,  et  magnificetur  nomen  tuum  Domine,  in  adversariia  meis 
Domine  Deus  TsraeL 

Section  II. — ^The  Locality. 

Such  was  the  Battle  of  Brunanburh,  and  such  its  consequences  to  the 
Danes  in  Lancashire.  It  was  still  called  great  at  the  time  when  Eihelward 
wrote  his  chronicle  for  the  instruction  of  Matilda,  and  although  all  oar 
historians  have  borne  testimony  to  its  magnitude  and  importance,  thej 
have  invariably  remained  silent  as  to  the  locality  of  the  conflict. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  states  that  the  batUe  was  fought  near  Brunanburh; 
Ethel  ward  calls  the  place  Brunandune;  Simeon  of  Durham  gives  Wendune 
as  the  locaUty ;  Malmsbury  and  Ingulf  name  it  Brunsford,  or  Brunford ; 
Florence  of  Worcester  agrees  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle;  Henry  of  Hun- 
tingdon gives  Brunesburh ;  and  Geffrei  Gaimar  has  the  variations  Bruns- 
werce,  Bumewest,  and  Brunewerche.  In  the  Annales  Cambria  it  is  styled 
"  Bellum  Brune,**  or  the  Battles  of  the  Brun ;  and  the  same  designation  is 
found  in  the  BnUy  Tytcysogion,  or  the  Chronicle  of  the  Princes  of  Wales. 
All  these,  no  doubt,  imply  the  same  locality,  but  no  distinctive  place  is 
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[  bj  any  of  these  autboritieB.  William  of  Malmsbuiy  says  that  the 
field  is  situated  **  £ur  into  England/*  and  consequently  mast  not  necessarily 
be  sooght  near  the  seashore,  as  some  inquirers  have  recently  suggested. 
Camden  in  bis  Britannia  gi?es  Brumford,  near  Bnimridge,  in  Northum- 
beriandf  as  the  place  where  "  King  Athelstan  fought  a  pitched  battle  against 
Anlaf  the  Dane;"  but  Gibson  suggests  that  it  "  must  have  been  somewhere 
nearer  the  Humber  ;**  although  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  carrying  Constantine 
**and  the  little  King  of  Cumberland  so  high  into  Yorkshire.**  More 
recently  we  find  Bromborough  in  Cheshire,  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire, 
Bumham  and  Bourne  in  Lincolnshire,  Brunton  in  Northumberland, 
Brownedge  in  Lancashire,  &o.y  suggested  as  probable  sites ;  but  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  little  else  than  unsupported  conjectures  are  offered  as  reasons 
why  we  should  prefer  one  of  these  localities  to  another,  in  our  selection  of 
that  most  entitled  to  credit. 

Dr.  Giles,  and  others,  merely  vitiate  the  text  of  the  Saxon  CkronieU  by 
wxiting  the  name  Brumby  instead  of  Brunanburh.  Ingram  in  his  map  of 
Saxon  England  places  the  site  in  Lincolnshire,  near  the  Trent,  but  without 
aasigning  any  sufficient  reasons ;  nor  have  other  writers  been  much  more 
careful.  Turner  merely  observes  that  *'  the  VtUare  mentions  a  Brunton 
in  Northumberland,**  and  Gibson  states,  what  may  still  be  seen  in  maps  of 
a  century  old,  "  that  in  Cheshire  there  is  a  place  called  Brunburh,**  near 
the  shores  of  the  Mersey.  The  Lincolnshire  localities  do  not  appear  to 
possess  any  better  claims  than  similarity  of  sound  in  the  initial  syllable, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Brunton,  Brownedge,  and  others.  Brink- 
bom,  in  that  county,  is  called  Brincaburh  by  John  of  Hexham  in 
A.D.  1154,  and  on  such  slight  grounds  the  authors  of  the  BeauiiM  of 
England  and  Wales  conjecture  that  "  this  is  the  true  situation  of  Brunan- 
burh!** (Vol.  xii  p.  190.)  Some  appearances  of  a  fortification  on  the 
hiD  adjoining  certainly  lend  a  colour  to  this  presumption ;  and  similar 
slight  indications  of  an  encampment  near  Brumridge  may  have  led  Cam- 
den to  decide  in  favour  of  this  locality ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  and  kindred  subjects  we  are  entitled  to  demand  some- 
thing  more  than  what  these  authors  have  produced,  before  we  can  admit 
that  their  conjectures  are  worthy  of  more  than  a  passing  consideration. 
The  pages  of  a  gazetteer,  or  the  names  on  a  map,  may  assist  in  detecting 
orthographical  variations  and  coincidences ;  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to 
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prove,  or  pronounce,  an  identity,  unless  when  supported  by  other  and  more 
positive  evidence. 

Ithtrefore  now  propose  to  substUtiU  the  name  of  Bubnlet  in  Lancashibb 
for  any  or  all  of  these,  and  I  hope  in  the  course  of  this  essay  to  render  U  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  Battle  of  Bbunanbubh  was  fought  in  its  vicinity. 

The  town  of  Burnley  must  have  been  considered  of  some  importance 
even  in  Saxon  times,  for  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  Paulinus 
himself  preached  the  gospel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  baptized  his 
converts  in  the  River  Brun.  A  Saxon  Cross  still  exists  in  Godly  Lane, 
near  St.  Peter*s  Church,*  of  a  similar  character  and  workmanship  to  those 
at  Whalley  and  Dewsbuiy,  which  are  generally  admitted  to  attest  the 
presence  of  the  **  Apostle  of  the  North** ;  whilst  Bishop  Leap  and  Bishop 
House  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cross,  may  be  adduced  as  additional 
evidences  of  the  archbishop's  visit.  Lying  as  the  town  does  upon  one  of 
the  Roman  roads  between  Rigodunum  (Bibchester)  and  Cambodunum 
(Slack),  and  being  itself  a  station,  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  his  arrival  in  this  locality,  although  later  travellers  may  have  found  the 
country  wild  and  inhospitable.  Local  tradition  also  asserts  that  the 
church  was  intended  to  be  erected  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  cross ; 
but  that  whatever  the  workmen  built  during  the  day,  was  removed  during 
the  following  night,  by  supernatural  means,  to  the  place  where  it  was 
subsequently  erected.  Burnley  would  therefore  be  well  known  to  the 
Saxons ; — ^the  nomenclature  of  the  district  attests  their  long  occupation  of 
the  country ; — ^its  church  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  erected 
after  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christiamty,  and  a  burh  for  its 
protection  would  no  doubt  be  erected  on  the  steep  cliffe  of  the  Brun,  by 
which  the  church  is  overlooked  on  the  west. 

But  the  proofs  of  Danish  possession  are  not  the  less  remarkable  and 
conclusive.  Almost  every  local  name  which  is  not  Saxon,  is  either  Danish 
or  Norwegian  in  its  origin.  We  have  Danes  House  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  Saxifield,  or  Saxonfield  Dyke,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  charter 
of  the  reign  of  King  John,  on  the  edge  of  a  broad  and  easy  slope  within  a 
short  distance.  New-£trA»  are  found  both  in  Pendle  Forest  and  in 
Rossendale ;  Thorpe  occurs  near  Bacup ;  Laiths  abound  in  all  directions^ 

•  See  my  Hiitory  of  (he  Parochial  Church  of  But  nley,  p.  10. 
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as  Hey  Lakh,  Moor  LaUh,  &c,;  By  ib  found  in  Earby  near  Colne ;  Holms 
and  Longholme  are  not  &r  distant;  PinAotr  and  KeUbrook  are  again  not 
hx  from  Colne.  Bhelfeld,  Longridge  Fellt  Biddj-hdlgh,  Miistj-halgh, . 
JETotil^Miead,  Brvauhaw,  WeHshaWf  IHBjggate,  Narrow^at^,  Laund-hooth, 
Seartk  Bake^  and  a  mnltitade  of  others  might  be  pointed  out  as  decidedly 
Danish  names  of  places ;  wbilst  WinwiiU^  (the  placs  of  contention  J,  near 
Emmot  Moor,  and  the  Old  Dyke,  indicate  intrenchments  which  have  now 
almost  wholly  disappeared  during  the  progress  of  cultivation ;  but  taken 
together  with  Warcock  Hill  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  may  carry  us  back 
in  imagination  to  those  dreaded  banners,  blazoned  with  the  Danish  raven, 
which  floated  aloft  during  the  conflicts  we  have  undertaken  to  illustrate. 
Tqft  and  Garth  occur  in  deeds  without  date ;  Beck,  Biggin,  and  Tarn,  are 
still  h^urd  daily  in  common  conversation ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  add 
CDDsiderably  to  the  lengthiest  of  the  published  lists  of  these  certain  indica- 
tions of  Danish  occupation. 

Again,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Athelstan  himself  visited  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Burnley.  Baines  in  his  History  of  Lancashire,  vol.  iv.  p.  371, 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Mundana  Mutahilia,  Harl,  MSS.  1727,  fo. 
336,  that  a  deed  exists  in  the  Saxon  tongue,  granting  the  lands  of  Elston, 
or  Ethelston,  to  Ethelston  of  Amoundemess  at  the  time  when  he  was 
"  lying  in  camp  in  this  country  upon  occasion  of  war*' ;  and  in  A.D.  026, 
both  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  Florence  of  Worcester  bear  testimony  to  his 
confirming  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Welsh,  Scots,  and  Northumbrians, 
whom  he  had  subdued,  '*  at  a  place  called  Eamot,  on  the  fourth  before  the 
ides  of  July.*'  He  also  expelled  Guthfrith  from  Northumbria  in  A.D.  927. 
Where  Eamot  was  situated  the  chroniclers  do  not  say,  but  its  derivation  from 
Ea=water,  and  Munt=mouth,  indicates  the  mouth  of  the  water,  and 
Emot,  a  hamlet  and  a  large  estate  in  the  Forest  of  Trawden,  near  Colne, 
both  answers  to  the  etymological  requirements  of  the  name  in  the  Hallown 
or  Saint's  Well,  which  pours  forth  an  abundant  stream,  and  has  besides 
given  name  to  a  family  whose  ancestry  is  too  ancient  for  genealogists  to 
trace.  (See  Whitdker's  WhaUey,  p.  S97.)  It  can  therefore  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  this  is  the  place  intended,  and  if  so,  Athelstan  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country.  We  must  consequently  ioquire 
whether  the  military  defences  of  this  portion  of  the  English  Appenines 
were  such  at  that  period  as  to  warrant  his  presence  in  these  districts  when 
engaged  in  warfare  against  Anlaf  and  the  Danes. 
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The  existence  of  a  line  of  fortifications  between  Colunio  (Coins)  and 
Mancuniam  (Manchester)  on  the  lower  range  of  hiHs  which  divides 
Lancashire  from  Yorkshire,  has  been  known  to  antiquaries  ever  since 
Dr.  Whitaker  completed  his  History  of  WhaUey  in  1818.  He  supposed 
the  line  to  extend  from  Colanio  to  Gambodonam,  but  this  I  conceive 
is  a  mistake;  for  neither  the  locality  nor  the  Ordnance  maps  give 
indications  of  any  fortifications  farther  east  than  those  on  Twist  Hill ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  they  represent  the  line  as  continuous  in  the 
direction  of  Manchester,  from  Colne,  by  littleborongh  and  Rochdale. 
Several  of  these  intrenchments  were  unknown  to  the  historian  of  WhaUey; 
but  a  recent  examination  of  the  principal  portion  of  these  interesting 
remains,  (October  26th,  1866,)  in  company  with  my  friend  Benjamin 
Chaffer,  Esq.,  has  enabled  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  their  peculiarities 
and  situation.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  I  shall  take  them  in  order  from 
northeast  to  southwest,  in  accordance  with  the  numbers  on  the  accom- 
panying sketch-map  of  the  district. 

1.  Oastbbguff  is  a  formidable  looking  fortification,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Colne,  in  a  portion  of  what  was  once  the  Forest  of  Mereclesden 
{Marsdtm)t  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  caatra  astvva  of  Colunio. 
Many  Roman  coins' have  been  found  in  the  valley  below,  and  it  is  situated 
on  the  Roman  road  between  Colunio  and  Cambodunum,  and  at  the  junction 
of  this  with  the  vicinal  way  from  Rigodunum  (Bibchester)  to  Alicana  (lUdey), 
The  intrenchments  form  a  parallelogram  measuring  about  660  feet  long 
by  620  feet  broad ;  but  the  walls  appear  to  have  enclosed  an  area  of  about 
880  feet  in  length  by  340  in  breadth.  The  camp  has  been  protected  on 
the  sotithwest  front  by  a  deep  gully  and  also  by  a  double  vallum  and  foss, 
which  are  still  entire  about  the  whole  crest  of  the  mound.  We  were 
informed  that  many  hundreds  of  tons  of  stones  have  been  carted  away 
from  the  walls  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  all  of  which  appeared 
to  have  been  subjected  to  intense  heat.  Large  quantities  still  remain  half 
buried  in  the  soil,  many  of  them  completely  vitrified,  and  others  presenting 
a  singularly  mottled  appearance  from  having  been  only  burnt  half  through. 
The  burnt  sandstone  and  lime  form  excellent  manure,  and  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  a  luxuriant  crop  of  com  and  cabbages  had  just  been  gathered 
from  the  broad  ditches  of  this  Roman  camp.  A  less  elevated  plateau  of 
considerable  extent  bounds  the  northeastern  slope,  which  is  again  protected 
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by  a  steep  diflF  sloping  down  to  the  Colder,  near  Waterside.  This  would 
affbrda  conyenient  space  for  the  exercise  of  large  bodies  of  troops,  or  for  the 
protection  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  garrison ;  and  it  has  probably  been 
used  for  snch  purposes  by  the  successive  masters  of  the  fortification. 
Being  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  they  are 
skirted  hj  the  Roman  road,  these  defences,  when  complete,  most  have 
constitated  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  North,  since  they  overlook  the 
whole  of  the  Forest  of  Trawden,  Emmot  Moor,  a  great  portion  of  Craven, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  and  terminate  the  eastern  limit  of  the  ridge 
on  which  Saxifield  is  situated.  Casterdiff  has  evidently  been  the  key  of 
this  portion  of  Lancashire  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  its  importance 
would  undoubtedly  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes.* 

2.  Crossing  Gib  Clough,  and  passing  along  the  Roman  road,  portions  of 
which  still  remain  entire,  a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  brings  us  to 
Shslfield,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  late  R.  T.  Walton,  Esq.,  erected 
a  tall  granite  crosa  This  erection  probably  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  circular  encampment,  of  which  some  portions  of  the  ditch  are 
indicated  bj  the  undulations  of  the  surface,  and  by  a  swampy  part  of  the 
ground  on  the  western  slope. 

3.  RiNO  Stones  Hill,  at  a  short  distance,  formerly  contained  a  large 
cirde  of  stones,  erected  either  for  purposes  of  burial,  worship,  or  de- 
fence ;  but  they  were  dug  up  a  few  years  ago,  and  have  since  been  used 
for  repairing  the  roads. 

4.  After  crossing  Float  Bridge  Beck,  and  Cadow  Brook,  we  next  arrive 
at  Bboad  Bank,  near  Bidihal^h,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  remains 
(ji  Si  circular  intrenchment,  measuring  about  150  feet  in  diameter.  There 
is  no  appearance  of  walls,  but  both  the  vaUum  and  foss  are  perfect  through- 
out the  whole  circumference.  This  station  occupies  a  veiy  commanding 
position,  overlooking  the  whole  of  the  VaUey  of  Thursden,  with  the  heights 
of  Bonlsworth  in  the  distance,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
permanent  character. 

5.  Passing  through  Thursden  Valley,  to  a  corresponding  crest  on  tlie 
opposite  ridge  called  Bonfire  Hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  we 
find  another  circular  intrenchment,  180  feet  in  diameter,  and  very  similar 

*  In  the  mi^,  G  indicates  a  camp,  B  a  beacon,  T  a  tumulaa,  and  F  an  entrenchment. 
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in  character  to  the  last.  This  encampment  is  surrounded  by  an  earthwork 
rampart,  which  is  still  comparatively  perfect  on  three  of  its  sides,  and 
easily  traceable  on  the  fourth.  The  rampart  measures  700  feet  in  length 
by  450  in  average  breadth;  thus  constituting  a  most  formidable  post  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  position  to  an  attacking  force.  At  a  short  distance, 
on  what  is  now  called  Delf  Hill,  there  is  a  circtdar  tumulus  of  loose 
stones,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  in  average  height. 
Both  the  station  and  the  tumulus  occur  on  heights  which  overlook  the 
Valley  of  Swinden;  the  slopes  of  Briercliffe  lie  to  the  northwest,  and 
Burnley  is  visible  in  the  distance. 

6.  FiEELAw,  on  ttie  same  ridge,  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  large 
tumulus ;  but,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  has  long  been  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  beacon.  There  are  two  circular  tumuli  on  Beadle  Hill,  within  a  short 
distance,  but  they  have  almost  disappeared  in  coiurse  of  cultivation.  They 
have  been  composed  as  usual  of  loose  stones  mixed  with  earth,  and  have 
not  measured  more  than  thirty  feet  in  diameter  when  perfect. 

7.  From  this  point  the  line  diverges  a  little  to  the  west,  and  on  arriving 
at  Twist  Hill,  which  overlooks  Holden  Clough,  Rogerham,  and  Swinden 
Valley,  we  find  the  remains  of  a  square  camp,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  Twist  Castlb.  How  it  came  to  have  this  designation  is  by  no  means 
clear.  Dr.  Whitaker  supposes  the  name  to  have  reference  to  the  ancient 
forests  which  once  covered  the  district,  and  to  indicate  the  **  boundary  of 
oaks,'"  Should  this  conjecture  prove  correct,  the  castle  will  probably  have 
given  name  to  the  township  of  'EiKtwisile,  in  which  it  is  situated.  Each 
side  of  the  encampment  measures  about  1-50  feet  in  length,  within  the 
trenches ;  the  remains  of  the  foss  and  vallum  are  very  distinct ;  the  latter 
being  elevated  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  moor ;  and  spaces  still 
remain  for  the  Fretorian  and  Decuman  gates.  A  smaller  enclosure  occurs 
at  the  southeast  comer,  measuring  about  sixty  feet  square ;  and  at  a  short 
distance  is  a  circtdar  tumulus  of  loose  stones,  about  45  feet  in  diameter. 
A  few  years  ago  this  was  elevated  five  or  six  feet  above  the  surface,  but  its 
height  has  been  much  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  stones  having  been 
carted  away  to  form  the  road  to  the  new  quarry  near  Monk  Hall.  No 
remains  were  found  in  the  tumulus  during  the  excavations,  but  this  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  fiact  that  as  yet  the  top  only  has  been 
removed.    Twist  Castle  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  western 
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slq^es,  and  taken  together  with  the  next  in  order,  must  have  presented 
fimnidable  difficulties  to  an  attacking  force. 

8.  Leaying  Twist  Castle,  and  crossing  Swinden  Valley  a  little  to  the 
west,  we  arrive  at  Slipper  Hill,  near  Wasnop  Edge  in  Worsthom.  There 
are  here  the  remains  of  Kino  Stones  Camp,  an  ancient  enclosure  much  the 
same  in  character  with  the  one  just  described.  It  is  ohlong  in  form, 
measuring  about  200  feet  in  length  by  160  feet  in  breadth,  and  has  a 
smaller  enclosure  of  about  60  feet  square  on  the  northeast  side.  The  foss 
appears  to  have  been  upwards  of  twenty  feet  in  breadth,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  vallum  is  still  considerably  above  the  general  surface.  On  a  crest 
above  are  the  remains  of  a  beacon,  and  a  circular  tumulus  is  situated  at  a 
short  distance,  which  although  now  almost  obliterated,  has  originally 
measured  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  The  name  Bing  Stones  has 
probably  been  derived  firom  the  tumulus,  or  it  may  be  from  a  circle  of 
stones  which  has  been  removed  at  some  former  date,  or  again,  from  the 
death  of  Hymgyr  during  the  night  attack.  This  last  conjecture  is  rendered 
very  probable  from  a  remarkable  tradition  which  is  still  prevalent  in  Wors- 
thom, to  the  effect — that  the  Danes  constructed  these  defences — ^that  a 
great  battle  was  fought  on  the  Moor — and  that^w  kings  were  buried 
under  tJie  mounds. 

9.  Following  the  same  direction,  and  crossing  the  Biver  Brun  through 
Thomden  Clough,  we  next  arrive  at  the  Red  Lees  Intbenchments,  which 
are  described  by  Dr.  Whitaker  as  certain  "strange  inequalities  in  the 
fields,*'  having  the  appearance  of  foundations  or  temporary  earthworks. 
They  command  the  valley  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Calder,  and  also  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  of  the  Brun ;  their  dimensions  are  such  that 
the  progress  of  agriculture  has  not  yet  been  able  to  efiBeuse  them. 

10.  The  crest  at  High  Law,  within  a  short  distance  of  Red  Lees,  was 
formerly  crowned  with  a  small  fortification  and  several  tumuli,  but  the 
greatest  portion  of  these  remains  were  removed  so  early  as  1695.  In  that 
year  many  medals  and  coins,  mostly  belonging  to  Legions  I,  II,  VII,  VIII, 
XV,  and  XIX,  were  found  here  (during  the  removal  of  the  stones  and  earth- 
works,) which  were  presented  to  the  author  of  the  Ducatus  Leodienm,  by 
Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Towneley,  brother  to  Richard  Towneley,  Esq., 
the  mathematician  and  philosopher.    Thoresby  describes  them  as  having 
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been  found  "  near  Mere  Clough,  on  the  skirts  of  the  wild  moors  that 
border  upon  Yorkshire ;  where  a  considerable  heap  of  stones,  &c-,  evidence 
the  ruins  of  a  Eoman  Fort  or  Station,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Townelej, 
who  generously  sent  me  above  twenty  Consular  and  Imperial  coins  that  he 
had  procured  from  the  workmen.''  (MttscBum  Thoresbyanum,  pp.  7,  8.) 
I  have  recently  seen  a  coin  belonging  to  the  emperor  Probus,  which  was 
found  at  Overtown  in  the  same  locality. 

1 1.  We  now  diverge  a  Uttle  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  entrance  of 
the  gorge  of  Cliviger,  we  find  Easden  Fobt  on  the  opposite  eminence. 
It  is  a  small  angular  fortification,  overlooking  the  passes  to  Todmorden 
and  Halifax.  The  winter  torrents  have  well  nigh  washed  away  the  cliff 
on  which  it  is  situated,  but  enough  remains  for  its  identification  as  one 
of  the  series.  Above  Copy  Nook  plantation,  at  no  great  distance,  are 
several  oblong  tumuli,  which  are  still  mostly  entire.  Tradition  states  that 
a  battle  was  fought  here,  on  Oliver  Hill,  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  that 
these  are  the  graves  of  the  slain  ;  it  is  however  much  more  probable  that 
these  tumuli  cover  the  remains  of  more  ancient  warriors  than  those  engaged 
in  the  straggles  of  the  Usurpation. 

12.  Thieveley  Pike,  an  ancient  beacon  on  the  crest  above,  looks  down 
upon  the  Old  Dyke  at  no  great  distance  on  the  Eossendale  slope,  and  also 
commands  a  full  view  of  Bboadolouoh  Dyke,  a  formidable  and  gigantic 
intrenchment  near  Bacup.  It  measures  more  than  1800  feet  in  length, 
is  situated  at  the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope,  and  has  a  trench  at  least  54  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom.  What  can  have  been  the  object  of  such  an  extensive 
earthwork  can  of  course  only  be  matter  for  conjecture.  From  its  position, 
it  is  capable  of  protecting  a  large  army  in  firont,  but  it  is  easily  accessible 
from  the  east,  and  must  have  been  abandoned  by  its  defenders  whenever 
the  enemy  had  turned  their  flank.  Its  construction  can  only  have  been 
suggested  by  temporary  necessities,  since  it  has  evidently  been  abandoned 
in  an  unfinished  state.  The  forest  of  Eossendale  in  the  times  of  the 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  would  have  a  real  existence,  and  its  sturdy  oaks,  of 
which  the  remains  are  still  dug  up  in  every  field,  might  recall  to  mind  the 
wood  near  which  Adalis  made  the  night  attack,  and  where  Hyryngr  and  the 
Bishop  of  Sherborne-  fell,  had  not  Worsthom  Moor  a  better  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  theatre  of  these  events.  Dr.  Whitaker  conjectures  that 
the  name  is  derived  from  Wrdeston,  or  Wrtheston,  the  town  or  place  of 
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Wrthei  "a  genuine  Saxon  name,  probably  of  the  first  proprietor,"  for 
socb  is  tlie  orthography  in  a  charter  of  the  time  of  Edward  lU.  But  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Worsthom  may  after  all  be  Werstan^s  Moor.  The 
death  of  so  high  a  dignitary  of  the  church  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
principal  incident  of  the  night  attack ;  the  field  upon  which  he  fell  would 
naturally  be  associated  with  his  name ;  and  the  tumulus  near  Ring  Stones 
Camp,  as  tadition  states,  may  contain  the  ashes  of  one  or  more  of  the 
opposing  chiefs. 

Such  then  are  the  remains  of  this  line  of  fortifications,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  little  more  than  nine  miles.  For  number  and  importance,  they  are 
probably  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Those  at  Casterclifi*, 
Twist  Castle,  and  Hing  Stones  Camp,  I  take  to  be  decidedly  Eoman  in 
their  origin.  In  the  hands  of  such  disciplined  forces,  they  would  effectu- 
ally serve  to  keep  the  Brigantes  in  subjection,  and  the  Sistuntii  in  security ; 
the  stations  would  be  easily  accessible  to  troops  firom  Eboracimi  and 
Alicana ;  from  Mancunium  and  Cambodunum ;  and  from  Coccium,  Eigod- 
unum,  and  Ad  Alaunum ;  since  they  lie  upon  the*  vicinal  way  between 
Heptonstall  and  Colne,  and  upon  the  Long  Causeway ,  which  still  exists  as  a 
high  road  between  Halifax  and  Burnley,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Danes 
Boad"  in  one  part  of  its  course.*  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  these 
fortifications  would  be  kept  up  by  the  Roman-British  troops  as  a  protection 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  would  again  of  necessity  be 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Saxons  when  they  undertook  to  defend  the 
cotmtry  against  their  devastating  incursions.  When  the  Danes  began  to 
contend  with  the  Saxons  for  the  mastery,  they  would  naturally  be  com- 
pelled to  attack  these  strongholds  of  Northumbria,  and  the  slopes  to  the  east 
and  west  of  this  ridge  of  hills  would  form  the  battle-fields  for  their  posses- 
sion. To  these  fierce  invaders  then,  or  their  opponents,  I  am  disposed  to 
attribute  the  formation  of  the  circular  encampments  along  the  line,  as  well 
as  the  Dykes  at  Saxifield,  Thieveley,  and  Broadclough  Circular  earth- 
works for  the  defence  of  their  camps  are  known  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  the 
Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  their  more  northern  allies ;  who  nearly  always 
chose  the  tops  of  hills  on  which  to  construct  them ;  and  they  weretdways 
protected  by  a  vallum  and  a  fossf  Their  mode  of  sepulture  too  corres- 
ponds with  the  general  character  of  the  tumuli  found  on  the  slopes  adjoin- 

•  WhiUkei^s  Afanchetter,  vol.  i,,  p.  132,     t  Forester's  Henry  of  Huntington ^  p.  158. 
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ing.  Small  ones,  composed  of  earth  and  loose  stones,  were  formerly  veiy 
abundant,  and  on  Catlow,  Extwistle,  and  Worsthom  Moors,  rude  earthen- 
ware urns  are  occasionally  found  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  flat  surface, 
surrounded  by  a  few  small  stones  set  upright,  and  mostly  fdled  with  pieces 
of  charcoal  and  calcined  bones.  After  the  destruction  of  the  hwrh  at  York 
by  Athelstan's  forces,  as  already  mentioned,  I  know  of  no  locality  in 
Northumbria  able  to  compete  with  this  line  of  defences  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  From  beyond  Castercliff  to  Manchester,  each  crest  can  boast  of  either 
its  hurh  or  its  beacon.  The  signal  fire  on  Boulsworth,  inmiediately  abore 
the  principal  fortifications,  answers  to  that  on  Pinhow ;  Pikelaw  to  Thieve- 
ley;  Homildon  to  Pendle  and  Portfield;  BiUinge  to  Mellor;  Cridden  to 
Bochdale,  Littleborough  and  Manchester ;  and  thus  whilst  each  hUl  top 
and  slope  bristled  with  troops,  and  sounded  the  alarm  of  war,  the  whole 
country  could  readily  be  roused  to  arms  for  the  protection  of  their  '*  hoards 
and  homes."  Whoever  held  these  mountain  fastnesses,  most  certainly 
secured  the  possession  of  some  of  the  most  populous  and  fertile  districts  of 
Northumbria.  Their  magnitude  and  importance  in  those  times  of  compara- 
tively rude  warfare,  would  neither  be  unworthy  of  the  presence  of  Athelstan 
himself,  nor  could  Anlaf,  after  the  expulsion  of  Alfgeirr,  have  chosen  a 
more  secure  line  of  defences  when  providing  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
Battles  of  the  Brun. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  fitting  out  of  Anlaf  s 
expedition.  It  substitutes  poetry  for  prose  in  its  description  of  the  battle, 
and  thus  has  preserved  to  our  times  one  of  the  noblest  lyrics  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  bards.  Florence  of  Worcester  calls  him  ''  King  of  Ireland,  and 
many  other  Isles,"  and  further  asserts  that  he  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Simeon  of  Durham,  describes  the  naval 
force  as  consisting  of  615  ships,  but  says  nothing  respecting  its  destination. 
(See  the  Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  p.  686.)  Later  annalists 
generally  agree  in  supposing  that  the  principal  portion  of  the  expedition 
was  fitted  out  in  Dublin ;  nor  do  they  find  any  difficulty  in  bringing  it 
round  to  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Mr.  Wright,  in  Tallis's  History  of 
England  says,  the  fleet  sailed  **  round  the  north  of  Scotland,"  but  Hume 
is  of  opinion  that  it  merely  hovered  about  in  the  Irish  sea.  Without 
doubt,  Anlaf  would  find  it  expedient  to  join  the  naval  forces  of  his  northern 
allies  with  a  poweiful  division ;  the  estuary  of  the  Humber  would  form  the 
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most  convenient  barbour  for  their  debarkation;  and  hence  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  that  Florence  and  his  copyists  are  correct  in  the  main.  Bat 
it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  at  this  period,  the  coasts  of  Lancashire 
and  Ghesliire  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes ;  Wirral  occasion- 
ally presented  the  appearance  of  a  vast  camp ;  Eirkham  was  one  of  their 
strongholds  in  Amoundemess ;  the  estuaries  of  the  Dee,  the  Mersey,  the 
EibbJe,  the  Wyre,  and  the  Lune,  were  familiar  to  the  leaders  of  these 
daring  mariners  ;  and  the  "  Danes  Fad,"  through  the  Fylde  district,  formed 
one  of  the  principal  roads  by  which  they  penetrated  into  the  interior  of 
Nor^umbria  and  Mercia. 

It  is  therefore,  not  at  all  probable,  that  so  skilful  a  leader  as  Anlaf 
would  omit  to  send  large  detachments  into  the  mouths  of  the  Hibble  and 
the  Wyre.  These  ports  lie  almost  opposite  to  Dublin,  and  would  be  much 
more  easily  accessible  than  the  Humber ;  the  troops  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  !  Cumbrians  and  the  Welsh  ;  whilst  the 
ships  there  stationed  would  afford  the  best  means  cf  passing 
*<  O'er  the  deep  water 
Dnblin  to  seek,** 
in  case  of  defeat.  The  confederate  forces  would  then  effect  a  junction  with 
Ankf  by  passing  along  the  Eoman  roads  which  intersected  the  district, 
after  he  had  penetrated  ''far  into  England,'  and  I  venture  to  presume 
^  that  XhQ  whole  of  his  army  was  ultimately  concentrated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  line  of  fortifications  h^e  described.  Athelstan  and  his 
forces  would  take  up  corresponding  positions  in  the  front;  the  existing 
Dykes  may  have  been  formed  as  temporary  lines  of  defence;  and  the 
great  battle  was  most  probably  fought  on  the  slopes  of  Saxifield,  or 
Saxohfieij),  immediately  in  advance  of  the  principal  encampments.  Dr. 
Whitaker  in  his  History  of  WhaUey,  has  preserved  the  local  tradition  which 
prevails  in  Burnley  and  its  neighbourhood,  of  some  great  engagement 
'*  during  the  Heptarchy*'  at  Saxifield,  but  he  did  not  consult  the  older 
historians  for  any  confirmation  of  its  truth.  The  frequent  discovery  of 
bones,  some  of  them  apparently  human,  still  serves  to  keep  alive  the 
popular  story,  and  pass  it  down  to  each  succeeding  generation.  Such 
remains  were  lately  met  with  in  large  quantities  when  digging  the  cellar 
at  Lower  Saxifield  Housed  and  not  long  ago  a  large  number  of  small 
tumuli,  popularly  termed  **  the  graves,"  were  levelled  by  the  farmers  for 
purposes  of  cultivation.     Iron  arrow-heads  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
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mosses,  and  in  160Q,  a  massive  gold  ring,  weighing  1^  ounces,  was  found 
near  Holme.*  But  the  most  important  discovery  remains  to  be  noticed. 
In  1840,  upwards  of  9,000  coins,  a  number  of  bars  of  silver,  armlets, 
broken  rings,  &c.,  were  found  enclosed  in  a  leaden  chest  near  the  track  of 
the  Roman  road  from  Coccium  (Walton J  to  Cambodunum ;  which  is  now 
well  known  to  numismatists  as  the  "  Cuerdale  Find."  The  coins  were  all 
minted  between  A.  D.  815  and  A.  D.930,  and  consequently  "  the  treasure 
must  have  been  burled  during  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century.'*!  Some 
of  these  coins  were  Arabic  or  Kufic ;  about  1000  were  French ;  others 
were  minted  in  North  Italy ;  2,800  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings, 
of  which  860  were  of  the  reign  of  Alfred;  3,000  were  of  a  peculiar 
character,  bearing  the  inscriptions  Siefredus  Bex,  Sievert  Rex,  Cnut  Rex, 
Alfden  Rex,  and  Sitric  Comes.  All  these  are  the  names  of  "mighty 
Scandinavian  chiefs,  who  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  ravaged  the 
western  lands,"  but  Cnut's  were  the  most  numerous,  numbering  in  all 
about  2000  pieces.  The  Sitric,  here  mentioned,  fell  in  battle  in  England 
about  A.  D.  900  ;  Alfden  perished  at  Wednesfield,  in  A.  D.  910 ;  Sigfrid 
ravaged  the  English  coasts  in  A.  D.  897 ;  and  Cnut  was  a  son  of  the  first 
Danish  monarch,  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  battle  somewhere  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  It  has  been  remarked  that  no  similar  coins  have  been 
found  anywhere  else  in  England,  except  a  few  of  Cnut*s  at  Harkirke, 
near  Crosby,  in  Lancashire ;  and  hence  the  conjecture  seems  reasonable, 
that  the  •*  Cuerdale  Find"  formed  a  portion  of  Anlafs  treasure,  which  his 
followers  abandoned  and  buried  during  their  hasty  retreat  to  the  ships 
stationed  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Wyre.  Dane's 
Souse  may  possibly  have  formed  Anlafs  head-quarters,  either  before  the 
battle  or  after  his  defeat,  and  hence  its  name;  for  the'*' ship-fleet" 
destroyed  by  Athelstan^s  forces,  as  stated  in  the  Saopon  Chronicle,  would 
probably  be  those  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber ;  since,  he  is  represented 
by  some  historians  as  passing  through  Beverley  on  his  return  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  or  it  may  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  where 
human  bones  have  been  found,  and  where  local  traditions  place  the  scene 
of  a  conflict  with  the  Danes  at  the  prows  of  their  vessels. 

But  the  evidence  in  favor  of  Buenley  is  not  yet  exhausted,  for  the 
name  itself  must  not  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  probabilities.     The 

•  See  Jjrpendix.     +  Worsaae's  Danes  in  Englandf  p.  49. 
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river  Brum,  as  we  have  seen,  tiETerses  the  locality  where  tradition  says  the 
battle  took  place,  and  it  has  given  its  designation  to  Burnley  from  a  period 
beyond  the  reach  of  history.  In  some  old  charters,  the  name  of  the  town 
is  spoken'of  as  Brumley;  others  give  it  as  Brunlay;  and  so  it  continued 
to  be  named  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  William  of 
Mahnsbury,  and  Ingulf  of  Croyland,  speak  of  the  conflict  as  the  battle  of 
Brunford;  and  the  ford  across  the  Brun,  near  Burnley,  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  the  long  declivity  on  which  Saxifield  is  situated,  had  given  the 
name  of  Heysand/bri  to  the  property  of  Sir  Oliver  de  Stansfeud,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First.  Greffrei  Gaimar  gives  the  variation  Bum- 
we9ty  which  is  almost  preserved  entire  in  BumwatM,  the  name  of  a  fieurm  in 
the  neighbonrhood ;  and  the  Wendune,  or  Wendun^  as  Thorpe  writes  it,  of 
Simeon  of  Durham,  is  well-nigh  identical  in  sound  with  Swindsn^  which  we 
have  seen  is  the  name  of  a  valley,  and  also  of  a  mountain  stream  of  some 
considerable  magnitude  which  intersects  the  line  of  fortifications. 

The  transition  from  Brunford  to  Brumley,  Brunley,  Brunanley,  and 
Brunanbnrh,  appears  to  me  so  natural  and  consistent  as  to  place  it  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  that  they  can  only  indicate  the  same  locality;  and  taking 
this  similarity  of  name  in  connection  with  all  that  has  been  previously 
advanced,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  claims  of  Burnley  have  been  fully 
sustained,  and  that  it  may  now  be  considered  as  very  nearly  a  certainty 
that  the  slopes  of  Saxonfeeld  witnessed  the  crowning  incidents  of  the 
memorable  Battles  of  thb  Bbttn. 


APPENDIX 


On  Some  Funereal  Ubns  found  at  Catlow,  &c.,  Ac. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  not  uncommon  in  this  district,  for  in 
addition  to  the  Roman  Coins  found  at  Castercliff,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
others  have  been  met  with  at  Emmot,  Wheatly  Lane,  and  Mereclough. 
A  tumulus  which  was  opened  near  Law  House,  Cliviger,  in  1 763,  is  said 
to  have  contained  a  kistvaen  and  a  skeleton;  another  in  the  vicinity 
contained  a  rude  earthenware  urn,  partially  filled  with  calcined  bones. 
In  1766,  a  glass  vessel  was  found  at  Overtown,  near  Towneley,  filled  with 
brasses  of  Gonstantine  and  Licinius ;  and  in  1778,  two  enamelled  fibulsB 
of  copper  were  found  on  the  moor  above  Holme.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Spencer,  of  Halifiaz,  opened  a  portion  of  the  tumulus  on  Twist  HiU,  when 
an  earthenware  urn  was  found  of  a  similar  character  to  that  found  near 
Law  House.     Mr.  Richard  Shaw,  about  the  same  time,  discovered  a  portion 
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of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  neck  of  a  jug,  when  excavating  one  of  the 
small  tamuli  on  Worsthom  Moor,  but  he  has  unfortunately  lost  the  specimen. 
The  most  interesting  discovery,  however,  was  made  at  Catlow  stone-quarry 
in  March,  1854,  when  two  or  three  earthenware  urns  were  met  with  a  little 
below  the  surface,  when  clearing  for  the  flag-stone  rock.  The  urns  when 
perfect,  measured  about  14  inches  in  depth,  and  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
mouth,  with  a  considerable  swelling  at  the  centre,  as  represented  in  Fig.  A 
of  the  accompanying  plate.  They  are  formed  of  very  coarse  earthenware, 
UDglazed,  and  are  very  slightly  baked.  The  outer  and  inner  surfEu^es  are 
of  a  broNvn  colour,  and  are  considerably  harder  than  the  inner  substance  of 
the  pottery,  which  appears  of  a  much  darker  hue,  as  if  it  had  been 
saturated  with  some  liquid.  The  clay  has  apparently  been  mixed  with 
straw,  small  portions  of  quartz,  ^d  rough  sand  ;  and  is  on  the  whole  not 
very  dissimilar  to  the  coarse  red  earthenware  still  manufactured  at  Causeway 
Side,  in  Cliviger.  This  potteiy  has  existed  from  a  very  remote  period,  and 
the  character  of  the  workmanship,  even  noir,  affords  sufficient  proof  that 
rude  material  and  construction  are  not  always  indicative  of  extreme 
antiquity.  In  general  appearance,  all  these  urns  are  not  unlike  that  found 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  is  figured,  No.  28,  Plate  xiv,  in  Akerman's 
ArcJuBologiccU  Index j  as  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  described,  page  132,  with  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  does  not  in  reality  belong  to  the  Celtic  period.  The 
urns  contained  large  quantities  of  calcined  bones,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  soft 
dark  earth.  Most  of  the  bones  are  supposed  to  be  human,  but  are  mixed 
with  others  belonging  to  the  horse,  and  some  of  the  lesser  animals.  A  lude 
piece  of  flint  was  found  amongst  the  bones,  but  from  its  decayed  state,  it 
IS  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  an  arrow-head,  or  a  small 
celt.  Two  ivory  bodkins  were  also  found  at  the  same  time,  which  are 
represented  of  the  full  size  in  Figures  B  and  C ;  they  are  exceedingly 
friable,  either  from  age  or  from  having  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire 
before  being  deposited  in  the  urns.  The  ornamental  work  on  the  outside 
of  the  urns  found  both  at  Catlow  and  at  Extwistle,  is  precisely  similar, 
and  has  been  formed  by  very  rude  means ;  all  the  streaks  and  punctures 
are  coarse  and  irregular,  nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  any 
instrument  less  primitive  than  the  point  of  a  stick.  The  urns,  when  found, 
were  very  much  broken  by  the  workmen,  who  were  more  intent  upon 
finding  treasure  than  careful  to  preserve  these  memorials  of  antiquity.  That 
most  perfect  is  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Sagar,  of  Southfield,  and  the 
other  has  been  presented  by  him  to  the  museum  of  the  Burnley  Church  of 
England  Literary  Institution,  and  is  at  present  under  the  care  of  George 
Smirthwaite,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  who  has  kindly  permitted  me  the  free  use  of 
his  collection  in  illustration  of  this  accoimt.  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool, 
considers  these  urns  to  belong  to  the  British  period,  and  there  can  scarcely 
exist  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  opinion. 


r/:E     ?. 
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NOTES    ON   THE   YAK.    OR    GRUNTING   OX,   AND    OTHER 
RUMINATING  ANIMALS  FROM  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

By  Thomas  J.  Moore^  Esq.,  with  additional  Notes  hy  Captain  Smyth* 
(Bbad  18th  Dbobmbsb,  1850.) 


In  the  month  of  March  last,  a  commnmcadon  on  behalf  of  Captain 
Edmund  Smyth,  of  the  ISth  Bengal  Native  In&ntzy,  was  made  to  the 
Libiaiy  and  Museum  Committee  in  this  town,  stating  that  Captain  Smyth, 
then  absent  on  the  Turkish  Contingent,  was  desirous  of  presenting  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Museums  of  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool,  skins  of 
the  Yak  and  other  Ruminating  Animals  recently  shot  by  him  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  offer  was  most  willingly  accepted.  The  specimens,  on 
arrival,  proved  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  wild  Bull-Yak,  a  male  and  female 
Argali  Sheep,  the  former  about  four  years  old ;  an  adult  and  a  yearling 
Bturhell  Sheep,  and  a  Jemlah  Goat  The  Yak  and  the  adult  Burrhell, 
being  all  that  room  could  be  made  for,  were  immediately  staffed  and 
exhibited. 

As  all  four  species  are  extremely  rare  in  collections,  and  are  very  re- 
markable animals,  I  have  thought  tlmt  a  few  notes  respecting  them  might 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  meeting. 

I  shall  refer  to  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  invaluable 
manual  of  this  Order  of  Mammalia,  forming  part  of  the  series  of  Cata- 
logues of  the  Zoological  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  the  volume  on 
Ungidata  Furcipeda,  by  Dr.  Gray,  to  which  I  have  been  much  indebted  in 
compiling  the  following  pages,  while  it  is  to  Dr.  Gray*s  suggestion,  I  believe, 
that  we  are  originally  indebted  for  this  most  valuable  donation. 


The  Yak  or  Grukting  Ox  of  Tabtary  and  Thibet. 
Poephagus  grunniens,  (Linnaeus). 

The  Oxen  are  divided  by  Dr.  Gray,  in  the  work  already  referred  to,  into 
two  groups,  each  having  distinctive  characters  and  habits.    The  first  con- 

•  Since  the  following  paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  Oapt  Smyth  has  retomed  to 
England,  and  on  visiting  the  Mnseum,  he  very  kindly  promised  to  favour  me  with  his 
notes  on  these  animals.  These  notes,  extracted  from  his  jonmal  written  on  the 
spot,  wiU  be  read  with  extreme  interest,  and  I  beg  to  express  my  best  acknowledge- 
ments to  Capt  Smyth  for  permission  to  add  them  to  my  paper,  in  which  they  super- 
sede much  tfiat  I  had  written  on  the  subject 
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tains  the  True  Oxen,  or  those  living  on  the  plains  of  wann  and  temperate 
regions ;  and  the  second,  the  Oxen  of  the  mountains  or  buowj  regions. 
This  latter  contains  the  Yak,  the  Takin  {Budareas  toidcola,  Hodgson,  a 
yery  remarkahle  Ruminant  from  the  eastern  Himalayas,)  and  the  Musk  Ox 
of  the  Arctic  regions. 

The  Yak  was  placed  hj  Linnseus,  with  all  other  Oxen  known  to  him,  in 
his  single  genus  Bos,  as  B,  grunniens.  From  this  it  was  removed  hj 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  in  1827,  and  placed  in  his  genus  Bison,  (as  Bison 
Po'ephagus,)  together  with  the  Gayal  of  India,  the  Aurochs  of  Europe, 
and  the  Bison  of  America.  From  these  it  was  further  separated  hj 
Dr.  Gray,  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Mammalia  in  the  British  Museum, 
published  in  1843,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  genus  as  Poephagus 
grunniens. 

The  Yak  is  one  of  the  very  few  animals  existing  both  in  a  wild  and 
domesticated  state ;  and  as  the  former  is  very  little  known,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  our  specimen  may  be  desirable. 

Dimensions. 

Ft.  Iw. 

LeogUi  of  skull  (staffed)  from  the  nose  to  the  occipital  ridge  .  1  10 

Width  between  the  orbits 1  0 

Width  between  the  horns  at  base 0  8 

Length  of  each  horn  measured  along  the  oture 2  2} 

Width  between  the  tips 1  2 

Length  of  ears 0  5 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail 9  4 

Do.    to  the  extremity  of  the  tail .12  4 

Height  at  withers 4  6 

Do.  at  rump 4  4 

Girth  behind  the  shoulders 7  8 

Length  oftaQ       3  0 

Do.    of  the  buahy  portion 2  4 

Length  of  pendulous  hair  at  flanks ]  6 

Do.  do.  of  tail 2  0 

The  general  colour  of  our  animal,  which  is  in  its  summer  coat,  is  a  deep 
and  rich  hair  brown,  palest  on  the  withera,  where  it  is  slightly  freckled 
with  grey,  and -becoming  a  darker  brown  in  every  direction  as  it  recedes 
from  this.  The  hair  of  the  forehead  is  rather  long,  and  dark  brown,  the 
hairs  tipped  with  grey,  producing  a  grizzled  appearance,  which  increases 
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towards  the  nostrils,  while  the  hair  heoomes  short  and  close ;  above  the 
centre  of  l^e  nostnls  is  a  patch  of  white,  which  colour  also  pervades  the 
lips,  and  slightly  the  chin.  The  muflie,  or  naked  space  between  the 
noetrils,  is  contracted  to  less  than  an  inch  in  breadth  on  the  lip.  On  the 
ears,  cheeks,  lower  jaws,  and  upper  portion  of  the  throat,  the  hair  is  rather 
long  and  black ;  between  the  horns,  and  behind  the  occipital  ridge,  it  is 
diveigent  and  grizzled.  The  legs  are  veiy  dark  brown  ;  the  forelegs,  irom 
the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  knees,  are  covered  with  long  black  silky  waved 
hair,  as  is  veiy  nearly  the  whole  length  of  each  jflank,  and  a  line  rising 
obliquely  across  the  buttocks,  where  the  colour  of  the  long  hair  changes  to 
a  brown  hue.  This  long  pendulous  hair,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
characteijstics  of  the  species,  attains  its  greatest  length  on  the  groin  and 
taiL  The  tail  at  its  origin  is  clothed  with  short  adpressed  hair,  which  rapidly 
increases  in  length,  and  forms  a  huge  black  whisk,  completely  hiding  the 
remainder  of  the  caudal  extremity.  Along  the  ridge  of  the  neck  is  a  dark 
brown  streak,  reaching  nearly  to  the  withers,  which  are  free  from  any 
medial  line ;  but  the  lumbar  region  is  traversed  by  a  pale  central  streak, 
which  becomes  dark  brown  as  it  approaches  the  tail.  From  the  hip  a 
blackish  line  passes  diagonally  across  the  loin ;  this  is  composed  of  slightly 
longer  hair  than  that  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  whole  of  which  is 
short  and  close.  In  winter  the  long  hair  of  the  flanks  probably  extends 
much  higher. 

The  horns  are  black,  very  strong,  compact,  and  roundish,  diverging 
outwards  at  the  base,  and  slightly  forwards,  then  bending  backwards  with 
a  bold  curve,  the  tips  converging  towards  each  other.  The  hoofs  are  solid, 
compact,  and  black. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Adams,  of  the  Army  Medical  Staff,  has  favoured  me 
with  the  dimensions  of  a  Yak  shot  by  Mr.  Peyton,  of  the  87th  regi- 
ment, near  Yarkund,  Chinese  Tartary,  which  was  considered  so  un- 
usually fine  an  animal  as  to  lead  to  these  dimensions  being  taken ;  and 
they  only  exceed  those  of  our  specimen  by  2t  inches  in  the  length  of  horn, . 
1 J  inch  in  circumference,  and  6 J  inches  in  span,  the  length  of  face  and 
width  between  the  orbits,  being  the  same  in  both.  Dr.  Adams  states  that 
the  grey  hairs  about  the  nostrils  are  found  only  in  wild,  not  in  domestic 
examples. 

Being  found  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  the  Yak  is  known  by  a 
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yariety  of  names.  In  Thibet  the  bull  is  called  Yak,  and  the  cow  Dhe;  in 
the  same  countiy  Dhong  is  the  appellation  given  to  the  bull  in  its  wild 
state ;  and  Yahmo  is  another  name  for  the  cow,  but  whether  wild  or  tame 
is  not  stated.  In  Hindostan  the  species  is  designated  Soora-Goy, 
Chauri-Gau,  and  Kash-gow  are  also  applied,  the  former  in  Nepaul. 

The  half  breed,  with  what  Mr.  Vigne  ("Travels  in  Cachmere")  calls 
the  common  cow,  is  stated  by  him  to  be  csdled  Bzoh, 

The  cross  common  in  the  north-west  Himalayas  between  the  Yak  and 
the  Hill  Cow  (much  resembling  the  English  Cow)  is  called  Zobo. 

Pennant  speaks  of  two  domestic  varieties,  called  by  the  Mongols  respec- 
tively Ohainouk  and  Sarlyk;  the  former  he  calls  the  original  Thibet  race, 
the  latter  a  degenerate  kind.  He  also  speaks  of  the  wild  race  under  the 
name  of  Bucha. 

The  exact  extent  of  its  range  in  a  wild  state  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
All  authors  agree  in  its  being  found  in  a  thoroughly  wild  and  aboriginal 
state  in  Thibet,  where  it  is  also  domesticated,  but  owing  to  the  general 
practice  of  turning  herds  of  the  tame  breeds  at  large  to  graze  on  the 
mountain  ranges  at  wiU,  for  several  months  in  the  year,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  often  been  mistaken  by  travellers  for  the  unre- 
claimed animal.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  late  British  Resident  at  Nepal,  says 
that  the  Yak  inhabits  all  the  loftiest  plateaux  of  High  Asia,  between  the 
Altai  and  the  Himalaya,  the  Belut  Jag  and  the  Peling  mountains,  and  that 
it  is  foimd  tame  as  well  as  wild,  but  without  defining  its  limits  in  the  latter 
state.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  that  descend  upon  the 
plains  of  Yarkund,  the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Pamir,  and  the  upper 
part  of  Budukhshun,  are  inhabited  by  the  wild  race,  to  which  must  be 
added  the  locality  of  our  own  specimen,  namely,  the  high  mountains  to  the 
north  of  the  Milum  and  Neetee  passes  from  Almorah  to  Hoondes.  The 
Huzarra  ranges  and  Kxmawar  are  also  spoken  of^  but  these  require  con- 
firmation, little  Thibet  is  too  hot  for  them  in  winter,  Mr.  Vigne  states, 
and  that  in  fact  the  real  Yak  is  not  common  there,  but  that  those  of  the 
half  breed  are  plentiful. 

Capt.  Broome,  quoted  by  Mr.  Bly  th,  has  heard  of  Yaks  being  seen  wild 
about  Eodok,  where  they  are  exceedingly  savage  and  dangerous  to  travellers 
in  the  passes.     Mr.  Blyth  also  quotes  Timkowski's  assertion,  that  both 
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wild  and  tame  Yaks  are  found  on  the  western  frontiers  of  China,  and  in  all 
Tangout 

The  specimen  in  the  East  India  Museum,  agreeing  with  ours  in  colour, 
was  obtained  in  Tiadakh  by  chace,  and  exhibits  the  natural  or  wild  state. 

Capt.  Turaer  gives  a  Tery  comprehensive  history  of  the  Yak  in  the 
"  Account  of  his  Embassy  to  Thibet,"  which  was  published  in  1780.  He 
writes  that  these  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  coldest  part  of  Thibet,  upon 
the  short  herbage  peculiar  to  the  tops  of  mountains  and  bleak  plains.  The 
chain  of  mountains  situated  between  the  l^ttitudes  27°  and  28'',  which 
divides  Thibet  from  Bootan,  and  whose  summits  are  most  conmionly 
clothed  vrith  snow,  is  their  favourite  haunt.  In  this  vicinity  the  southern 
glades  afford  them  food  and  shelter  daring  the  severity  of  vrinter;  in 
milder  seasons  the  northern  aspect  is  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and 
admits  a  wider  range. 

Lieut  Wood,  quoted  by  Mr.  Blyth,  says — **  Other  cattle  require  the 
provident  care  of  man  to  subsist  them  through  the  winter,  but  the  Yak  is 
left  entirely  to  itself.  It  frequents  the  mountain  slopes,  and  their  level 
summits,  and  wherever  the  mercury  does  not  rise  above  zero  is  a  climate 
for  the  Yak."  Lieut.  Wood  further  observes,  that  like  the  Elephant  the 
Yak  possesses  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  what  will  bear  his  weight  1£ 
travellers  are  at  fault,  one  of  these  animals  is  driven  before  them,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  avoids  the  hidden  depths  and  chasms  with  admirable  sagacity. 
His  footing  is  sure.  Should  a  fall  of  snow  close  a  mountain  pass  to  man 
and  horse,  a  score  of  Yaks  driven  a-head  answer  the  purpose  of  pioneers, 
and  make,  as  his  informant  expressed  it,  a  *  king*s  highway.*  In  this  case, 
however,  the  snow  must  have  recently  flEdlen,  for  when  its  surface  is  frozen 
over,  and  its  depths  considerable,  no  animal  can  force  its  way  through  it. 

Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  "  Himalayan  Journals,'*  states  that  the  Yak  loves 
steep  places,  delighting  to  scramble  among  rocks,  and  to  sun  its  black 
hide  perched  on  the  glacial  boulders  which  strew  the  Wallanchoon 
flat,  and  on  these  boulders  he  always  sleeps.  The  great  altitude  he 
inhabits  appears  to  exempt  him  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  no  large 
Diptem,  hots,  or  gad-flies  are  there  met  with.  The  specimen  of  the 
domestic  Yak,  however,  which  reached  Knowsley  in  life,  discharged  from 
its  nostril,  during  its  voyage,  the  larva  of  an  insect  about  the  size  of  a 
human  finger ;  but  this  does  not  in  any  way  disparage  Dr.  Hooker's  state- 
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ment,  as  it  was  doubtless  implanted  in  the  animal  after  leaving  its  native 
heights.  Though  the  Yak  is  indifferent  to  ice  and  snow,  and  changes  of 
temperature,  it  cannot  endure  hunger  so  long  as  the  sheep ;  and  though 
sure  footed,  it  cannot  so  well  as  the  sheep  pick  its  way  on  stony  ground. 
Neither  can  it  bear  damp  heat,  for  below  7000  feet  liver  disease  carries  it 
off  after  a  very  few  years. 

The  wild  race  is  spoken  of  by  Pennant  as  exceedingly  savage.  If  in  the 
chace  they  are  not  killed  on  the  spot,  they  grow  so  furious  from  the  wounds 
that  they  will  pursue  the  assailant,  and  if  they  overtake  him  they  never 
desist  tossing  him  on  their  horns  into  the  air  as  long  as  life  remains. 
Even  when  subjugated  they  retain  their  fierce  nature,  and  are  particularly 
irritated  at  the  sight  of  red  or  gay  colours.  Pennant  further  remarks,  that 
.£lian  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  mentions  this  remarkable  quadruped, 
which  he  describes  as  the  Poephagus,  an  Indian  animal  larger  than  a 
horse,  with  a  most  thick  tail,  and  black,  composed  of  hairs  finer  than  the 
human,  highly  valued  by  the  Indian  ladies  for  ornamenting  their  heads. 
Each  hair  he  describes  as  two  cubits  long.  It  was  the  most  fearful  of 
animals,  and  very  swift.  When  chased  by  men  or  dogs,  it  found  itself 
nearly  overtaken,  it  would  &ce  its  pursuers,  and  hide  its  hind  parts  in 
some  bush,  and  wait  for  them,  imagining  that  if  it  could  conceal  its  tail, 
which  was  the  object  they  were  in  search  of,  it  would  escape  unhurt. 
The  hunters  shot  at  it  with  poisoned  arrows,  and  when  they  had  slain  the 
animal,  took  only  the  tail  and  hide,  making  no  use  of  the  flesh. 

A  veiy  singular  female  head-dress,  figured  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  to  this  day 
made  in  Thibet  from  its  hair ;  and  the  animal  is  still  shot  with  poisoned 
fUTows.  Dr.  Hooker  says  it  is  hunted  with  large  dogs ;  is  untameable,  and 
horridly  fierce,  fsJling  upon  you  with  horns  and  chest ;  and  if  he  rasps 
you  with  his  tongue,  it  is  so  rough  as  to  scrape  the  flesh  from  the  bone. 

They  rut  in  winter,  and  produce  young  in  autumn.  The  caJves  are 
covered  with  rough  black  curled  hair,  like  a  curled  haired  dog ;  and  when 
three  months  old  they  obtain  the  long  hair  on  the  body  and  tail.  Dr. 
Hooker  says  they  are  veiy  full  of  gambols,  tearing  up  and  down  the 
steep  grassy  and  rocky  slopes.  Their  flesh  is  deUcious,  much  richer  and 
more  juicy  than  common  veal.  The  flesh  of  the  old  Yak  is  sliced  and 
dried  in  the  sun,  forming  jerked  meat,  which  is  eaten  raw,  and  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  of  fat  does  not  become  very  rancid,  but  is  palatable 
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food.  When  the  calf  is  killed,  tbe  mother  will  yield  no  milk  unless  the 
foot  or  stuffed  skin  be  given  her  to  lick,  which  she  does  with  eagerness, 
expre^ing  her  satisfisiclion  by  short  grunts,  exactly  like  those  of  a  pig. 
This  sound  replaces  in  this  species  the  lowing  uttered  by  ordinaiy  cattle, 
and  from  the  peculiarity  its  name  of  "  grunting  ox,"  and  its  systematic  one 
of  "  grunniens,"  are  derived.  It  is,  however,  only  emitted  under  emotion  or 
uneasiness.  The  Yaks  appear  to  be  unusually  attached  to  their  young,  for 
when  the  cows  are  driven  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  to  roam  at  large,  and 
for  a  length  of  time,  on  the  mountains,  the  calf  is  retained  below  as  a 
fdedge  for  the  mother  returning,  in  which  she  never  fedls. 

The  domesticated  Yaks  are  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  vary 
much  in  colour,  ranging  from  red  to  black,  and  are  irregularly  marked 
with  large  patches  of  white ;  the  hump  and  tail  are  often  white,  and  the 
hjce  and  1^  sometimes  partly  so.  They  cross  readily  with  Zebus,  and 
other  cattle  ;  hence,  doubtless,  the  hump  frequently  spoken  of  as  occurring 
in  some  individuals,  and  which  appears  to  be  whoUy  wanting  in  the  wild 
kinds,  though  the  spinal  processes  of  the  vertebrae  are  unusually  developed, 
and  produce  very  high  withers. 

Dr.  Hofimeister,  who  accompanied  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  in  his 
travels  in  Asia,  as  physician,  thus  speaks  of  the  varieties  used  for  ploughing 
and  riding.  "The  Yak-ox  used  in  riding  is  an  infinitely  handsomer 
animal  than  that  kept  to  the  plough ;  it  has  a  stately  hump,  a  rich  silky 
hanging,  nearly  reaching  the  ground,  twisted  horns,  a  noble  bearing,  and 
an  erect  head.  Those  used  for  ploughing  are  ugly  and  short  legged,  and 
hold  their  heads  very  low ;  the  beautiful  long  silky  hair  hanging  from 
below  the  belly  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  wanting  in  them,  no  less  than 
the  bushy  tail,  wh*ch  their  avaricious  owners  commonly  cut  off,  as  an 
article  of  trade."  The  same  writer  states  that  a  wooden  plough  is  used, 
and  that  one  man  guides  the  Yak  by  the  nose  while  another  directs  the 
plough. 

"Although  our  path,"  the  Doctor  observes,  "appeared,  from  a  distance, 
to  be  extremely  dangerous,  it  proved  quite  sufficiently  firm  and  level  for 
our  broad-footed  Yak-oxen,  noble  beasts  with  the  thick  silky  white  fringe 
under  the  body,  and  the  bushy  tail,  both  of  which  sweep  the  ground ;  but 
soon  the  steepness  increased  so  much  that  these  poor  animals  began  to 
groan,  or  rather  to  grunt,  in  the  most  melancholy  manner;   and  this 
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unearthly  music  gradually  rose  to  such  a  violent  rattle,  that — driven  rather 
by  its  irksome  sound  than  by  the  discomfort  of  our  saddleless  seats — ^we 
dismoimted  at  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour." 

Dr.  Hooker  intimates  that  the  Lamas,  nevertheless,  relish  this  mode  of 
travelling.  They  find  the  Yak's  shaggy  coat  warm,  and  his  paces  easy ;  but 
their  Yaks  are  always  led,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  cavalcade  above-mentioned.  The  Yak  is  a  powerful  beast  of 
burden,  and  from  its  strength  and  hardiness  accomplishes,  at  a  slow  pace, 
twenty  miles  a  day,  having  either  two  bags  of  salt  or  rice,  or  four  to  six 
planks  of  pine  wood,  slung  in  pairs  along  either  flank.  Among  the  Wal- 
lanchoons,  their  ears  are  generally  pierced,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft 
of  scarlet  worsted. 

The  splendid  bushy  tails  of  the  Yak,  which  have  no  equal  amongst  quad- 
rupeds, are  used  throughout  the  East  as  fly-whisks,  and  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Chowries.  They  form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce  in 
Thibet,  being  used  for  various  purposes  of  ornament,  besides  the  highly 
useful  one  of  brushing  away  the  flies  and  mosquitoes.  They  are  fastened  as 
ornaments  to  the  ears  of  elephants ;  the  Chinese  dye  them  red,  and  form 
the  hair  into  tufts  for  their  bonnets;  the  Turks  and  Persians  make 
standards  of  them,  though  commonly  named  horse-tails,  and  dye  them  of 
various  colours ;  and  they  are  used  to  decorate  the  throat  band  and  croups 
of  horses.  The  hair  of  the  flanks  is  used  for  ropea,  which  are  as  strong  as 
those  of  hemp  ;  and  also  for  cloth  for  tents — ^which  are,  however,  not  imper- 
vious to  wind  and  rain.  Mats  are  made  from  the  same  material ;  and  it  is 
also  made  into  a  strong  fabric,  which  is  stated  to  make  excellent  riding 
trousers— doubtless,  also,  of  lasting  quality.  The  hair  being  applied  to  all 
these  various  and  useful  purposes,  it  is  no  marvel  that,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  Adams,  the  attendants  upon  the  Yaks  are  always  remarkably  indus- 
trious in  combing  their  sleek  and  silky  sides,  and  taking  care  to  lose  as 
little  as  possible  of  so  valuable  a  commodity ;  which,  besides  the  various 
uses  enumerated  above,  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gauze 
shades,  jused  by  travellers  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes  in  crossing  the 
snowy  passes  of  Thibet. 

The  richest  produce,  however,  of  the  Yak,  because  the  most  ample  and 
continuous,  is  the  abundant  quantity  and  rich  quality  of  the  milk,  and  the 
butter  produced  therefrom,  which  is  excellent  Curd  is  also  made  from  it, 
and  is  eaten  either  fresh,  or  dried  and  powdered  into  a  kind  of  meal.    The 
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butter,  howcTer,  is  the  chief  article.  It  is  preserved  in  skins  and  bladders, 
and  the  air  being  thus  excluded,  it  will  keep  in  the  cold  region  which  they 
inhabit  throughout  the  year;  so  that  their  owners,  after  some  time  tending 
their  herds,  and  accumulating  a  sufficient  supply,  have  only  to  load  the 
cattle,  and  drive  them  to  a  proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which 
constitutes  throughout  Tartary  a  most  material  article  of  trade. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  this  remarkable  animal  may  claim  to  rank 
among  the  most  useful  animals  which  the  great  and  good  Creator  has 
given  to  supply  the  wants  of  Man ;  it  being  as  serviceable  to  the  natives  of 
these  elevated  and  rigorous  regions  as  the  Camel  is  to  the  Arab,  and  the 
Reindeer  to  the  Laplander.  They  Uve  and  thrive  and  enjoy  life  where 
the  horse,  whose  work  they  perform,  would  perish;  they  are  their  own 
caterers  in  winter  as  in  summer ;  their  footing  is  sure  where  horses  would 
be  lost ;  they  are  used  for  the  saddle,  for  ploughing,  and  as  beasts  of 
burden ;  their  milk  is  remarkably  rich  and  nutritious ;  their  flesh  is  good ; 
their  hides  and  hair  are  both  serviceable  in  various  ways ;  their  horns  are 
used  as  drinking  cups ;  their  bones  are  consumed  for  fuel ;  while  their  flow- 
ing bushy  tails  form  a  ready-made  remedy  for  the  greatest  pests  of  the  East, 
besides  being  used  as  ornaments  and  trappings  flt  for,  and  found  in,  the 
service  of  its  most  luxurious  princes. 

A  bull  Yak,  of  the  domestic  breed,  lived  some  time  in  England  in  the 
possession  of  Warren  Hastings ;  a  cow  of  the  tamed  race  Uved  at  Knowsley 
about  two  years,  but  died  shortly  after  removal ;  a  half  bred  bull,  of  which 
a  characteristic  drawing  is  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  for  1849,  was  also  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  is  still  ahve  at  the  Belle  Vue 
Gardens,  Manchester ;  and  within  the  last  few  months  about  a  dozen  Yaks 
have  been  imported  into  Paris,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  acdimatation. 

Capt  Smyth's  notes  on  the  Yak  are  as  follows : — 

*'  My  principal  object  in  visiting  Hoondes  *  and  Thibet  in  1858,  was  to 
get  one  or  two  v?ild  Yaks,  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  almost  fabulous 
animals.  The  Bhootiahs  (a  tribe  of  hOl-men,  living  far  in  the  interior  of 
the  Himalavah,  and  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Tartars,^  used  to  bring 
down  to  Almorah  a  great  many  stories  of  them,  and  a  lew  skins ;  but 
none,  so  Deut  as  I  was  aware,  had  ever  been  seen  by  an  Englishman, 
untQ  1852  one  was  seen  and  shot  by  Mr.  Beckett,  a  sportsman  from 

•  That  part  of  Chineie  Tartary  north  of  the  district  of  Kumaon  and  Qarwhal,  and 
of  part  of  Nepal. 
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Almorah,  in  Hoondes,  just  across  the  passes  leading  into  that  country  from 
Almorah.  The  spoils  (head  and  skin)  were  brought  into  Almorah  in  great 
triumph,  and  the  event  was  very  much  talked  about.  In  1853  several  were 
shot.  I  shot  six  (all  bulls),  five  of  them  very  near  the  place  where  Mr. 
Beckett  shot  his.  A  party  who  went  to  the  Mausurobur  kds»,  about  eighty 
miles  to  the  east  of  where  I  was,  shot  three ;  and  Wilson,  the  great 
Himalayan  sportsman,  shot  one  or  two  in  Roopshu,  300  or  400  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  where  I  was,  near  the  great  Chumereri  lake ;  and  I  dare 
say  several  have  been  since  shot. 

"  The  nomade  Tartars  keep  immense  herds  of  the  domestic  Yak ;  I  have 
sometimes,  in  passing  an  encampment  of  these  shepherds,  seen  hundreds 
of  Yaks,  and  thousands  of  Shawl-goats,  and  a  beautiful  sight  it  is.  The 
goats  are  almost  all  snow  white ;  the  Yaks  differ  in  colour,  some  are  white, 
pie-bald,  or  blue,  black,  &c.  They  have  long  hair  depending  from  the 
flanks,  and  nearly  reaching  the  ground.  The  domestic  Yak  is  not  nearly 
80  large  as  the  wild  one,  aud  the  latter  is  invariably  a  pure  black,  mingled 
with  brown.  It  occasionaUy  happens,  however,  that  tame  Yaks  wander 
into  the  rnountains,  and  meet  the  wild  ones ;  the  result  is  a  hybrid  off- 
spring, nearly  black  in  colour,  with  a  white  streak  on  its  back,  or  a  white 
foot,  or  spot  somewhere.  These,  when  grown  up,  are  larger  than  the 
tcune,  but  smaller  than  the  wild  Yak.;  and  when  it  is  a  tame  Yak-cow  that 
has  got  loose,  the  young  one  seems  to  peirtake  of  the  nature  of  its  father, 
and  the  Tartars  cannot  tame  it.  The  tame  Yaks  are  used  as  beasts  of 
burden  by  the  Tartars  in  their  trading  operations ;  and  they  load  them 
with  borax,  salt,  &c*,  which  they  send  across  the  Himalayahs,  over  the 
high  passes,  and  dispose  of  to  our  Bhootiahs,  who  live  on  our  side  of  the 
different  passes,  and  who  give  them  grain,  cloth,  and  other  English  goods, 
in  exchange.  These  Yaks  (tame  aud  wild)  cannot  endure  the  slightest 
degree  of  heat.  The  *  Jhoopoo,'  a  cross  breed  between  the  tame  Ysi  and 
common  cow,  are  much  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  as  they  can  stand 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  almost  equally  well,  and  they  are  much  tamer 
than  even  the  tame  Yak. 

"  The  Yaks  (tame  and  wild)  are  like  all  other  animals  in  Thibet,  provided 
with  the  fleece  of  'pushm*  wool,  as  a  protection  against  the  severe  cold. 
This  *pushm'  is  a  great  article  of  trade;  it  almost  all  finds  its  way  to 
Cachmere,  across  Chinese  Tartary,  where  it  is  manufactured  into  cloth. 
The  Yak  *  pushm '  is  of  course  much  coarser  than  the  goat  *  pushm,'  and  is' 
not  so  valuable.  The  wild  Yaks  are  found  in  certain  localities  in  different 
parts  of  Hoondes  and  Thibet ;  the  bulls  herd  separate  from  the  cows,  and 
wander  a  good  deal ;  while  the  cows,  from  what  I  can  learn,  chiefly  remain 
about  the  same  place,  in  of  course  the  very  wildest  places,  where  man 
scarcely  ever  goes.  I  never  saw  any  cows,  so  I  cannot  speak  from  personal 
experience;  but  the  party  who  went  to  the  Mausurobur  lake  in  1858, 
appear  to  have  seen  an  immense  niunber  of  them. 

"  The  high  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  *  Milum*  and  •  Neetee'  passes 
from  Almorah  to  Hoondes,  where  I  shot  all  my  wild  Yaks  in  1853,  are  visited 
by  the  wild  bulls  only,  between  April  and  September,  Cows  are  never  seen 
there.    Some  of  these  mountains  rise  as  high  as  24,000  feet  above  the  sea. 


1  saw  altogether  fourteen  Yaks,  nine  one  day  in  one  herd,  three  another,  and 
two  another  day,  all  halls.  They  were  in  the  most  retired  places :  and  I 
am  told,  and  1  think  it  true,  that  whenever  they  see  a  man,  at  whatever 
distance,  off  they  pack,  and  do  not  stop  anywhere  within  fifteen  miles  or 
80.  I  was  led  to  believe  they  were  very  sagacious,  but  I  found  them  easy 
enough  to  stalk,  and  stupid  unwieldy  animals  after  they  were  hit.  I  was 
also  told  they  were  very  savage ;  and  on  my  first  meeting  them,  (nine  of 
them,)  and  when  by  a  judicious  stalk  I  got  within  an  easy  distance,  I 
certainly  expected  an  adventure,  but  I  was  disappointed  with  all,  except 
one,  which  charged  me,  but  which  I  knocked  over  with  a  bullet  through 
bis  head  when  within  ten  yards  of  me.  I  got  three  out  of  this  herd  of 
nine.  They  were,  when  I  first  saw  them,  lying  down  at  an  elevation  of 
about  1 8,000  feet,  on  the  snow. 

"  All  the  other  Yaks  which  I  saw  were  veiy  nearly  at  as  hiffh  an  eleva- 
tion. They  seem  to  go  down  to  grass  about  sunset,  feed  all  night, 
and  are  up  again  at  this  enormous  elevation  by  a  little^  after  sunrise. 
I  am  talking  of  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Doubtless  in  the 
winter  months  they  go  as  low  as  they  can  ;  tne  lowest  valleys  in  this 
«)untry  are  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  have  seen  their  traces  very 
numerous  as  high  as  19,000  feet,  and  in  the  valleys  as  low  as  15,000  feet. 
Those  at  the  latter  elevation  were  always  old  traces,  doubtless  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  before  the  passes  were  open,  and  before  a  single  man  nad 
arrived  in  the  country.  One  of  the  six  that  I  shot  had  a  white  mark  on 
the  back,  and  he  is  smaller  than  the  others,  shewing  his  descent  (on  his 
father's  side)  from  a  tame  one.  This  specimen  is  now  set  up  in  the  Edin- 
burgh University  Museum.  In  1854,  the  only  wild  specimens  of  this 
animal  in  England  were,  one  in  the  India  House  Museum,  and  one  in 
the  Crystal  Palace. 

**  Wild  Yaks  are  known  to  exist  in  the  Karakorum  mountains,  north  of 
Ladak,  and  south  of  Yarcund  and  Cashgar." 


The  Thab,  or  Jemlah  Goat. 
Hemitragus  JemlaicuSy  (H.  Smith.) 

This  animal  differs  from  the  true  Goats  in  the  peculiar  form  of  its  horns, 
which  are  very  short  and  deeply  notched  in  front,  in  having  no  beard,  and 
in  some  other  points  of  structure.  It  was  first  described  by  Col.  Hamilton 
Smith,  in  1827,  in  Griffiths'  translation  of  Cuvier's  'Regno  Animal,'  and 
named  by  him  Capra  JenUahica.  Dr.  Gray  has  since  instituted  the  genus 
Hemitragus,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his 
sub-tribd  Caprea.  In  Nepal  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jharal;  in 
Cachmere,  according  to  Mr.  Vigne  and  Dr.  Adams,  it  is  called  Krds.  The 
latter  gentleman  informs  rae  that  it  is  abundant  on  the  banks' of  tho  river 
Chenub,  Kistuar,  near  Cachmere  ;  that  the  female,  whose  horns  arc  small. 
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has  no  mane ;  and  that  the  kids  are  white,  with  a  hlack  stripe  down  the 
hack. 

Cftpt.  Smyth  adds  the  foUowiug : — 

"  The  Thar  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,000  or  9,000  feet  in  winter, 
to  15»000  feet  in  summer.    Thair  stalking  affords,  I  think,  the  best  sport 

i certainly  the  most  dangerous)  in  the  Himalayahs.  They  are  found  on  the 
ace  of  the  most  frightfully  precipitous  ground,  and  it  requires  A^>od  head 
and  steady  nerve  to  pursue  them  with  any  chance  of  success.  The  males 
are  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  females,  and  except  in  the  rutting 
season  (from  beginning  of  October  to  middle  of  November)  herd  separately. 
From  May  to  October  the  males  are  very  difficult  to  find.  As  the  snow 
melts  on  the  heights,  and  the  grass  springs  up,  their  grazing  ground 
becomes  more  and  more  extended,  until  in  August  and  September  they 
are  sometimes  found  as  high  as  15,000  feet.  The  females  keep  more 
together  in  the  lower  pound,  and  are  seldom  seen  so  high  as  10,000  feet, 
so  that  with  very  little  trouble,  comparatively,  one  can  get  a  good  day  s 
sport  among  them.  I  have  known  many  Himalayah  sportsmen  who  have 
killed  heaps  of  Goral,  Kakur  (Barking  Deer),  Bears,  &c.,  the  summit  of 
whose  ambition  was  to  kill  one  large  male  Thar. 

"  Between  May  and  October  the  males  only  feed  very  early  in  the  mominff 
and  at  sunset ;  during  the  day  they  lie  down  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  find,  so  that  I  have  frequently  been  out  after  them  in 
those  months  without  seeing  any.  The  one  and  two  year  old  males  herd 
with  the  females  the  whole  year  round.  Towards  the  end  of  September  a 
few  females  are  often  seen  in  the  high  grounds  with  the  male  Thar,  these 
they  entice  down  to  the  low  grounds.  This  is  the  time  to  shoot  the  males. 
They  are  now  in  the  best  condition,  very  fat,  and  their  coats  beautifully 
black  and  glossy. 

**  During  the  rutting  season  the  males  are  always  fighting,  and  numbers 
of  them  are  killed  by  falling  down  the  crags.  I  have  frequently  come 
across  their  remains.  An  old  Thar  is  a  really  fine  animal,  and  one  does 
feel  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  knocking  one  over ;  but  no  one  should  go 
after  them  who  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  climbing,  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  head.  The  ground  is  something  frightful.  I  always 
used  to  take  off  my  shoes ;  afterwards,  to  save  my  feet  from  thorns  and 
rooks,  I  used  to  bind  a  lot  of  old  cloth,  &c.,  round  my  feet,  and  a  network 
of  stiing  round  all,  tied  tight  about  the  instep  and  ankles.  This  I  found 
most  useful  in  climbing.  A  long  rope  is  indispensable  to  let  one  another 
down,  or  haul  one  another  up  places  otherwise  impass^-ble,  so  that  two  or 
three  people  should  always  go  together.  The  natives  are  so  fond  of  the 
flesh  of  a  male  Thar,  that  I  have  occasionally  seen  them  rip  open  one  I 
had  just  shot,  and  devour  the  liver,  fat,  &c.,  raw.  I  have  eaten  it  cooked 
in  various  ways,  but  the  flesh  is  too  strong  tasted  to  be  agreeable.  I  do  not 
know  the  weight  exactly  of  a  large  Tbar,  but  I  remember  the  largest  one  I 
ever  shot  was  in  October.  He  was  lying  on  the  edge  of  a  rock,  on  the  face 
of  an  awful  precipice.  By  taking  off  shoes  and  stockings  I  climbed  down 
this  precipice,  to  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  him,  and  straight  above 
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bim ;  and  my  bullet  broke  bis  spine,  close  to  tbe  neck.  He  was  paralysed, 
and  coald  only  move  bis  bead.  This  was  fortunate,  as  if  he  bad  stru^led 
be  must  have  tumbled  down  this  precipice,  and  been  smashed  to  pieces 
2000  feet  below.  As  I  wanted  to  make  a  specimen  of  bim,  I  sent  for 
seTen  of  my  coolies  (porters).  We  cut  down  a  small  tree,  tied  bim  to  it, 
and  attempted  to  move  bim  out  of  bis  perilous  position.  "With  our  united 
efibrts  (eight  of  us)  we  could  only  move  bim  about  two  yards.  After  be 
was  butchered,  there  were  six  heavy  loads  of  his  carcase  to  bring  up  to 
camp. 

*'  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  look,  from  a  distance,  like  Black  Bears, 
and  are  hardly  smaller.  In  May,  June,  and  July,  before  they  get  their 
new  coat,  they  are  of  a  rusty  grey  colour,  and  have  a  mangy  appearance. 
They  have  long  hair  on  tbe  neck,  almost  like  a  mane.  To  make  a  good 
roecimen,  tbe  best  time  to  shoot  one  is  towards  the  end  of  November.  In 
October  they  are  so  fat  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  faX  out  of  tbe  skin. 
Later  in  tbe  winter  the  hair  is  thicker,  but  loses  the  gloss  it  has  in  October 
and  November;  and  the  long  hair  of  tbe  neck  gets  torn  off  by  thorns  and 
biambles.  The  female  is  in  best  condition,  both  for  eating  and  to  make  a 
specimeii  of,  in  December. 

"  There  is  a  smaller  kind  of  Thar,  (of  which  also  I  have  a  good  specimen), 
inhabiting  lower  ranges,  the  males  of  which  do  not  go  up  to  tbe  snow  in 
summer,  like  the  lai^e  males.  Their  origin  is  doubtless  tbe  same ;  and  tbe 
difference  of  size  is  accountable  from  local  causes,  and  the  greater  beat  of 
tbe  lower  bills. 

*'  A  great  many  natives  lose  their  lives  in  pursuit  of  the  Thar,  like  tbe 
Gbamois-himterB  in  Switzerland." 

The  Aboali  Sheep. 
Caprovii  Argali,  (Pallas.) 

This  gigantic  animal,  better  known  as  the  Ovis  Ammon,  was  placed  by 
linnseus  with  the  Goats.  Pallas  subsequently  proposed  for  it  the  genus 
MgoceroB^  and  the  specific  name  of  Aryali,  Dr.  Gray  has  adopted  the 
generic  name  of  Caprovis  of  Hodgson,  but  he  divides  this  into  two  sub- 
genera ;  Musimon  for  the  Moufflon,  &c.,  and  Argali  for  the  present  species 
and  the  Big-horn  of  America,  if  really  distinct.  The  hair  of  the  Argali, 
like  that  of  most  rock-frequenting  Ruminants,  is  short,  harsh,  nearly  erect, 
waved  and  crisp,  and  attached  to  the  skin  by  a  veiy  fine  point.  The  color 
is  chiefly  pale  brown,  darker  on  the  fore  part  of  tbe  limbs ;  tbe  tail  is 
white  beneath,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  white  on  the  rump. 

Dr.  Gray,  after  carefully  comparing  specimens  from  the  Himalayas, 
received  from  Mr.  Hodgson,  with  others  from  Siberia,  received  through 
Russian  natoialists,  is  unable  to  discover  any  points  of  difference,  though 
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Mr.  Hodgson  says  they  are  distinct.  Dr.  Gray  agrees  with  Mr.  Blyth 
in  considering  the  North  American  species,  termed  the  Big-horn,  as 
prohably  identical  with  the  Siberian. 

Dr.  Adams  informs  me  that  in  Ladakh  this  species  is  called  Ndboo ;  he 
was  only  on  the  borders  of  its  range,  but  was  told  that  it  grazed  the 
country  in  immense  flocks  in  Chinese  Tartary.  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of 
flocks  of  fifty  on  the  borders  of  Thibet,  visited  by  him,  where  they  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Qnow.  They  were  very  seldom  seen,  and 
always  at  great  elevations. 

Captain  Smyth's  remarks  are : — 

**  The  Ovis  Ammon  of  the  Himalayahs  is  found  in  the  country  on  the 
North  slopes  of  those  mountains,  and  on  the  low  ranges  of  hills  rising  from 
the  plains  of  Thibet ;  it  is  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  seen  on  these 
level  plains.  These  plains  are  at  an  elevation  of  from  14,000  to  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  the  hills  on  which  it  is  found  rise  2,000  or  3,000  feet 
higher.  It  is  a  splendid  animal ;  the  ram,  which  stands  about  as  high  as  a 
donkey,  is  very  much  if  not  the  same  animal  as  the  Oris  Argali  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  head  of  the  ram,  with  the  horns,  will  sometimes 
weigh  as  much  as  forty  pounds.  The  shape  and  curve  of  the  horn  is 
exactly  that  of  the  domestic  ram.  The  largest  one  I  have  shot  measures 
in  length,  taking  the  outside  of  the  curve,  forty-one  inches,  and  in  circum- 
ference seventeen  and  a  half  inches.  The  female  is  much  smaller  than 
the  ram,  the  horns  are  small  and  flat,  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and 
generally  curving  outwards  towards  the  points.  Males  and  females  herd 
separately,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  seldom  to  be  found  any 
where  near  together.  They  are  not  numerous,  and  unless  one  has  infor- 
mation of  where  they  are  to  be  found,  a  great  deal  of  time  will  be  wasted 
in  looking  for  them.  They  haunt  localities,  males  one  place,  females 
another,  which  are  very  far  separate.  They  have  seldom  been  shot  by 
Englishmen,  as  their  haunts  are  very  far  away  in  the  interior  of  an  inhos- 
pitable country.  I  do  not  think  a  full-grown  ram  was  ever  shot  by  a 
European  in  this  country  till  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  (and  veiy  few  have 
been  killed  since).  Several  females  had  been  killed  previously.  Their 
feet  are  formed  differently  from  the  Burral's,  and  they  cannot  go  into 
precipitous  ground.  I  have  always  found  them  more  difficult  to  stafk  than 
any  animal  in  the  Himalayahs.  The  ground  where  they  are  found  is  so 
open,  and  they  are  so  particularly  wary  and  sensitive  of  smell,  that  I  have 
been  out  after  them,  day  after  day,  without  getting  a  shot,  though  seeing 
s  jme  every  day. 

'  **  Ovis- Ammon  stalking  is,  I  think,  the  most  fatiguing  work  of  all.  To 
walk  any  distance  on  level  ground  at  such  an  elevation  is  exertion  enough; 
but  walking  up  and  down  hill  at  an  elevation  of  from  15,000  to  1 7,000  feet, 
is  killing  work  for  a  man  not  in  first-rate  condition.  Unlike  most  other  wild 
animals,  they  do  not  seem  to  care  about  being  near  water ;  while  the  grass 
is  green,  (i.  e.,  until  September,  when  it  begins  to  be  bitten  br  severe 
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fhjsts),  they  only  drink  once  in  four  or  fiye  days,  and  one  is  as  likely 
to  come  across  them  ten  or  twelve  miles  away  from  the  nearest  water  as 
anywhere.  I  once  camped  about  a  mile  away  from  the  only  water  in  a 
neighbouriiood  where  I  knew  Oves  Ammon  were,  thinking  it  likely  I 
mi^t  come  across  them  as  they  came  to  drink,  but  I  never  met  them  near 
the  water,  though  I  often  saw  them  four  or  five  miles  away  from  it.  In 
1852  I  wasted  about  a  month  in  looking  for  Oves  Ammon  in  a  country  I 
knew  very  little  about,  though  I  knew  they  were  to  be  found  there,  and 
daring  all  that  time  I  only  saw  one  small  flock.  I  had  no  person  with  me 
who  fiiew  their  haunts,  and  I  would  strongly  dissuade  any  other  sportsman 
from  following  my  example.  He  may,  of  course,  stumble  upon  them,  but 
the  chances  are  he  would  be  as  unfortunate  as  I  was  then.  In  1853,  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  I  took  two  men  with  me,  who  knew  most  of  the 
Ammofi  ground  in  this  country  of  *  Hoondes,*  and  was  very  fortunate  in 
consequence,  bagging  nine  of  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  rams  frequent  dif- 
ferent places  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  winter,  numbers  of  them  die ; 
in  some  places  I  have  come  across  a  great  many  skulls  and  carcases  of  them, 
where  I  have  never  seen  the  animals  themselves.  I  have  seldom  found  the 
carcases  of  the  females.  The  ram  Amnion  is  a  splendid  animal,  and  I 
know  nothing  so  exciting  as  Ammon  stalking,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  with  success.  The  skin  and  hair  of  the  OvU  Ammon 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Burral,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  Burral,  and 
all  animals  (wild  and  domestic)  of  this  elevated  country,  are  provided  with 
a  fleece  of  fine  '  pushm '  wool,  as-  a  protection  against  the  severe  cold.*' 

The  Burrhel  Sheep. 

Pseudois  Nahoor,  Hodgson.     Ovis  BurrheU  Blyth. 

The  Burrhel  Sheep  was  first  described  as  such  by  Mr.  Blyth,  in  1840, 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
shot  in  the  great  snowy  range  near  the  Biurenda  Pass  (lat.  81**  23' ;  long. 
78**  12'),  at  an  elevation  of  from  15,000  to  17,000  feet,  by  Thos.  Smith,  Esq., 
15th  Native  Infantry.  Mr.  Blyth  believed  its  smaller  size  and  smoother 
and  darker  horns  to  prove  it  undoubtedly  distinct  fit)m  the  Om  Nahoor, 
several  years  previously  described  by  Mr.  Hodgson  as  inhabiting  Nepal. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  however,  subsequently  claimed  the  Burrhel  as  no  other  than 
his  Nahoor,  the  common  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  Nepalese.  Oil 
this  question  Capt.  Smyth  says,  '*  1  have  seen  an  immense  number  of 
Burral  in  my  time,'  and  have  several  times  shot  two  out  of  the  same  flock 
differing  in  size,  color,  and  shape  of  horns  considerably,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  necessity  for  making  two  species  of  them." 

The  Burrhel  is  distinguished  from  the  true  sheep  by  the  want  of 
the  crumen  or  eye-pits  on  the  front  of  the  face ;    by  rounded  uncom- 
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pressed  smooth  horns,  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  with  great  diyer- 
gency,  ibrming  nearly  right  angles. with  the  axis  of  the  skull,  having  the 
points  bent  inwards,  and  by  the  short  deer-like  tail  They  gestate  five  and 
a  half  months,  and  lamb  in  summer. 

The  Burrhel  presented  by  Capt.  Smyth  stands  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
high  at  the  shoulder,  measures  four  feet  ten  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
root  of  the  tail ;  the  horns  measure  round  the  curve  one  foot  ten  inches, 
and  have  a  circumference  at  the  base  of  eleven  inches.  The  general  colour 
on  the  body  and  outside  of  the  limbs  is  pale  ashy  brown ;  the  fsuce,  chest,  and 
front  of  the  legs  variegated  with  dark  brown ;  the  cheeks,  throat,  inside  of 
the  ears,  the  belly,  the  back  of  the  legs  and  the  tail  beneath  are  white ;  a 
brown  line  runs  along  the  flanks,  separating  the  pale  brown  above  from  the 
white  of  the  under  parts.  The  horns  are  pale  blaclpsh  brown,  the  hair 
short,  thick,  close,  and  of  even  length  over  the  whole  animal. 

The  following  are  Captain  Smyth's  remarks : — 

"  The  female  is  about  the  size  of  a  Leicestershire  sheep.  The  ram  (much 
larger  than  the  sheep)  has  horns  measuring  on  the  outside  of  the  curve 
about  eighteen  inches,  circumference  in  thickest  part  twelve  inches.  The 
horns  of  the  sheep  are  flat  and  short,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  differing  in 
shape  and  size  in  different  animals,  but  generally  rising  straight  up  from 
the  head.  The  colour  of  these  animals  varies  at  dififerent  seasons  of  the  year. 
In  winter  their  coat  is  of  a  glossy  black.  They  lose  their  winter  coat  at  the 
end  of  June.  In  April  and  May  it  is  a  greyish  colour.  The  hair,  three 
or  four  inches  in  length,  is  quilly  and  brittle,  underneath  which  they  have 
a  fleece  of  very  fine  *  pushm,*  or  shawl-wool.  The  mountains  they  inhabit 
are  almost  inaccessible  in  winter  on* account  of  snow  and  cold,  so  that 
very  few  specimens  of  them,  in  their  winter-coat,  have  been  brought 
down.  These  beautiful  animals  are  found  very  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
Himalayas,  in  the  heart  of  the  snowy  ranges,  and  are  only  met  with  in  the 
grass  lands  far  above  the  forest  limit.  Although  this  ground  is  much 
more  open  than  the  ground  where  the  Thar  is  found,  yet  the  Burral  are 
seldom  seen,  even  whue  feeding,  very  far  from  precipitous  ground,  where 
they  retreat  when  alarmed. 

"April,  May,  and  June  are  the  best  months  for  shooting  them, 
i.e,,  a  sportsman  is  more  likely  to  make  a  good  bag  in  those 
months ;  as,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  snow  at  that  time  in  tl^e  higher 
regions,  and  the  scarcity  of  grass,  the  ground  they  are  to  be  found  on  is 
limited.  They  are,  however,  thin  and  in  bad  condition  then,  and  the 
females  in  young.  In  June  they  begin  to  lose  their  winter  coats,  and  the 
skins  are  not  worth  preserving.  In  July  and  August  they  have  a  very 
mangy  appearance.  |n  August  they  begin  to  get  fat,  and  in  September 
and  October  they  are  in  capital  condition  for  eating,  and  the  flesh  is 
excellent.     At  that  time,  however,  they  are  diflBcult  to  find;  the  snow 
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having  melted,  and  the  young  grass  grown  on  each  an  immense  extent  of 
groimd,  that  the  Bunal  are  scattered,  and  they  are  at  that  time  only  found 
on  foot  in  early  morning  and  eveninff,  as  with  an  hour  or  two*8  feeding 
tbey  get  quite  sufficient  grass.  In  me  early  part  of  the  season  they  are 
on  foot  nou^y  the  whole  day,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  grass,  and 
have  to  wander  about  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  it.  They  are  very 
fond  of  the  yellow  Grorse  flowers  in  April  and  May.  In  fact  they  get  very 
little  else  at  that  time  of  the  year. 

"The  male  and  female  generally  herd  separately,  though  they  are 
sometimes  seen  in  company.  The  young  males  of  one  year  old  are 
always  with  the  females.  The  rutting  season  is  November,  and  the 
kmte  are  horn  in  May  and  June,  one  or  two  lamhs  at  a  birth.  Very 
few  instances,  if  any,  of  a  young  lamb  having  been  caught  are  known,  so, 
it  is  supposed,  they  drop  their  lambs  in  the  most  inaccessible  places,  and 
that  the  lambs  get  the  use  of  their  legs  almost  immediately. 

"  Burral  and  Thar  shooting  are  each  in  their  way  the  perfection  of 
stalking.  Thar  shooting  requires  steadiness  of  head  and  good  climbing ; 
but  Burral  shooting  requires  great  {K>wer  of  endurance.  From  the  ^peat 
elevation  of  Burral  ground,  the  exertion  and  fatigue  of  walking  up  hill  is 
fur  greater  than  in  Thar  ground  ;  and  a  person  to  be  successful  must  be  in 
strong  health.  These  Burral  are  the  wildest  possible  animals,  and  require 
the  greatest  care  and  judgment  to  stalk.  A  good  telescope  is  most  re- 
quisite. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  discover  a  flock  before  they  have 
seen  you,  which,  without  a  telescope,  is  very  difficult,  for  their  senses  of 
sight  and  smell  are  most  keen.  You  generally  discover  the  Burral  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescope  at  a  long  distance,  from  one  to  two  or  more  miles. 
You  ought  then  to  sit  or  lie  down  and  arrange  your  stalk.  If  while  stalk- 
ing them  jon  see  they  have  become  alarmed,  which  sometimes  happens 
without  their  having  seen  you,  you  may  at  once  give  up  the  chase,  as  there 
is  not  the  most  remote  chance  of  your  getting  a  shot.  When  alarmed  in 
this  way,  they  set  up  one  by  one  in  the  most  deliberate  manner,  perhaps 
begin  to  scratch  or  stretch  themselves,  and  walk  away  so  quietly  that  a 
novice  in  Burral  shooting  thinks  they  have  not  seen  or  smelt  him,  and  will 
follow  them  up.  The  Burral  walk  quietly  away,  but  much  iCaster  than  the 
sportsman  can  walk,  for  miles  and  miles,  till  at  last,  as  if  thinking  they 
have  made  quite  ^  sufficient  fool  of  him,  they  will  sallop  ofl"  for  miles 
further,  until  they  become  lost  to  view  amidst  the  eternal  snows  and  glaciers. 
"  Barrel  are,  however,  sometimes  stupid  animals.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  after  a  very  successful  stalk,  or  accidentally,  you  come  upon  a  flock  sud- 
denly, within  seventy  or  eighty  yards  distance ;  they  are  then  just  as  slow 
and  deliberate  in  their  movements  as  if  you  were  half  a  mile  from  them. 
You  may  fire  all  your  barrels,  and  sometimes  have  time  to  load  again, 
before  they  are  all  out  of  shot  One  day  I  had  only  a  single  rifle  with  me, 
and  I  cauie  upon  a  flock  of  rams  in  this  way  by  a  judicious  stalk.  I  fired, 
and  had  time  to  load  twice  and  fire  two  more  shots  before  they  were  out  of 
range.  I  got  two  of  them.  About  an  hour  afterwards,  on  reaching  the 
ridge  of  a  hill,  I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  another  flock  that  was  feeding 
beh^d  the  lidge,  and  did  precisely  the  same.     I  got  three  shots,  and 
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bagged  one  of  them ;  another,  that  I  woanded,  unfortunately  got  away. 

**  Burral  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  all  over  Thibet  and  Hoondes.  I  think  this  must  have  been  the 
country  they  originally  came  from.  This  coimtry,  however,  is  in  most 
places  flat  and  open,  and  I  have  said  before  that  Burral,  although  they 
feed  on  flat  open  ground,  are  seldom  far  away  froni  some  precipitous 
ground,  to  which  they  retreat  on  being  alarmed.  Wherever  such  ground 
is  met  with  in  that  country,  there  are  certain  to  be  Burral.  They  are 
precisely  the  same  animals  as  the  Burral  of  our  side  of  the  Himalayas. 
On  the  South  side  of  the  Himalayas  the  Burral  have  an  enemy  in  the 
Snow  Leopard  (indeed,  these  two  are  the  only  animals  found  on  the  South 
side,  between  12,000  and  16,000  feet  elevation),  and  on  the  North  side  the 
Chauko  or  Thibet  Wolf  kills  a  great  many  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
what  they  live  on  in  winter.  They  never  go  lower  than  the  limit  of  forest, 
which,  in  the  Himalayas,  is  about  11,500  feet.  They  must  live  on  the 
grass  that  springs  up  in  summer  on  the  faces  of  precipitous  ground,  too 
steep  for  the  snow  in  winter  to  lodge  upon.  A  great  many  are  swept  away 
by  avalanches.  I  have  often  discovered  their  remains  buried  in  snow. 
The  snow,  of  course,  preserves  them,  and  I  remember  once  eating  a  Burral 
in  the  month  of  June,  which,  I  judged  from  its  coat,  must  have  been 
buried  by  an  avalanche  in  December. 

"  In  stalking  Burral  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  expose 
himself.  They  are  very  sharp  sighted,  and  if  once  a  Burral  sees  a 
man,  at  whatever  distance,  it  may  be  two  or  three  miles,  he  is  off  at 
once,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  getting  a  shot  at  him.  In  stalking 
a  Burral,  one  should  continually  look  round  to  see  that  there  are  no 
other  Burral  in  sight  in  any  other  direction,  as,  on  being  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  appearance  or  smell  of  a  man,  a  Burral  will  start  up,  utter 
that  shrill  double  whistle  they  invariably  give  on  being  alarmed,  and  will 
not  only  go  away  himself,  but  every  Burral  within^ hearing  (within  a  circuit 
of  a  mSe  or  two,)  will  move  off  immediately.  I  have  frequently  lost  my 
shot  in  this  way,  or  by  putting  up  a  Ptarmigan,  or  a  Snow  Pheasant,  which, 
on  being  flushed,  screams  as  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end,  and 
always  frightens  away  all  the  Burral  in  the  fieighbourhood.  In  staking 
Burral,  if  I  see  any  of  these  birds,  I  always  make  a  detour  to  get  out  of 
their  way.  If  in  stalking  one  flock  of  Burral,  another  flock  or  a  single 
Burral  is  seen  in  another  direction,  it  is  often  advisable  to  leave  the  first, 
and  go  after  the  latter ;  but  this  must  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground." 
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THE  CASTLE  HILL  OF  PENWORTHAM. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Thamber,*  A.B.y  Trin.  Coll.,  Oxon. 

(Bead  1st  Jasvaby,  1857.) 


Antiquity,  tradition  and  history,  combined  with  nature's  gifts,  have 
lavished  upon  Penwortham  much  renown,  and  surrounded  its  heights  with 
a  halo  of  interest  and  beauty,  that  have  rendered  them  almost  classical. 
The  grandeur  of  its  locality,  its  towering  eminence,  the  noble  winding 
stream  of  the  Eibble  at  its  base,  the  woods  which  embosom  it  and  toft  the 
verdant  dale  which  it  overlooks,  are  worthy  of  the  historian's  pen  and  the 
painter's  pencil.  The  Britons  admired  it  as  the  green  hill  on  the  waters  ; 
the  Roman  sentinel  from  its  summit  hailed  the  laden  galley  on  its  way  to 
Coccium ;  the  Saxon  thane  there  flew  his  hawk  at  its  quarry,  there  speared 
the  wild  boar  and  feasted  on  it  with  his  retainers ;  the  Norman  baron  held 
his  "  king's  court"  on  Castle  hill;  the  priest  and  his  penitent  told  their  beads 
and  pattered  their  prayers  at  the  shrine  of  its  priory ;  and  the  pedestrian 
in  search  of  the  picturesque,  whilst  ascending  its  steep  broW,  or  resting 
himself  on  the  steps  of-  St.  Mary's  well,  has  listened  with  delight,  or  a 
moistened  eye,  to  the  melodious  chimes  of  the  sweet  bells  of  Penwortham 
church.  These  associations  will  receive  additional  lustre  by  our  society's 
"  find "  of  last  year,!  if  in  my  enthusiasm  I  make  not  the  mistake  of 
breaking  a  lance  against  a  windmill  instead  of  a  giant. 

Castle  hill  is  situated  on  the  north  eastern  spur  of  the  heights  of  Pen- 
wortham, having  in  front  a  level  area  of  some  size ;  whilst  on  the  south 
it  is  separated  by  a  deep  gulley  from  the  back  of  the  church.  In  former 
times,  the  stream  of  the  Ribble  washed  on  two  sides  the  base  of  the  cliff 
from  which  it  rises,  and  on  the  west  a  sunken  ix)ad  ran  between  the 
baronial  fortalice  of  the  Bussels  and  the  priory  of  St  Mary's,  down  to  the 
old  feny  over  the  river ;  so  that  the  one  might  obstruct  the  passage  of  an 
enemy  and  the  other  remind  a  friend  of  the  duty  of  prayer  on  the  outset 
of  a  journey.     Tradition  loves  to  gossip  concerning  this  spot.     The  tale, 

*  Aided  bj  the  notes  and  illDstrations  of  Mr.  C.  Hardwick,  of  Preston, 
f  The  hOl  was  examined  on  the  24th  of  Jane,  1856,  daring  the  Ezcarsion  of  the 
Historic  Society ;  also  on  the  23rd  and  20th.    See  Transactions  vol.  yiii.  p.  256. 
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however,  most  stoutly  persisted  in  is,  that  from  the  vicmity  of  Castle  hill, 
or  from  the  priory,  there  eusted  a  subterranean  passage,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  hospital  at  Tulketh  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Babble. 
Veritable  as  this  tradition  is  deemed,  I  paid  little  regard  to  it,  when 
together  with  other  members  of  our  society  I  visited  Penwortham  hiU ; 
but  busied  myself  in  ascertaining  that  the  mound,  which  the  workmen 
were  excavating,  rose  about  eighteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  church- 
yard, and  from  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  feet  above  the  base  of  the  water- 
worn  cliff  on  the  east.  Its  circumference  ii'two  hundred  and  twenty  yards, 
and  was  probably  more,  previous  to  its  diminution  by  the  imdermining 
action  of  the  stream.  As  you  ascend  the  summit,  you  cross  several 
circular  terraces  from  each  of  which  spring  mamelon  mounds,  that  become 
gradually  less.  As  a  whole  it  resembles  the  conical  beacon  hills  on 
Sussex  downs,  though  like  them  Castle  hill  has  never  been  circumvallated. 

The  profile  of  the  hill  and  horizontal  plan  of  the  excavations,  fig.  4  and 
5,  plate  iii,  will  aid  my  description.  A  trench  being  opened  from  A  and  H 
at  the  north  east  side  of  the  mound  was  extended  at  the  depth  of  eleven 
feet  to  C  ;  then  after  an  interval  of  space  between  C  and  D  a  shaft  was 
supk  at  D.  These  cuttings  pierced  through  a  mass  of  mixed  red  sand  and 
marl,  and  a  thin  layer  of  black  viscous  matter  formed  of  decayed  vegeta- 
tion, about  six  feet  above  the  more  important  remains.  At  the  first  sight, 
I  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  hill  was  of  a  geological  and  not  of  an 
artificial  formation.  A  little  closer  observation,  however,  manifested  the 
fifidlacy  of  my  hasty  conjecture.  The  deposits  were  not  so  dense,  or  close 
as  a  natural  structure  of  earth  would  present ;  but  they  were  altogether 
destitute  of  that  compact  textufe  of  marl,  which  we  afterwards  found 
beneath  the  pavement  soon  to  be  referred  to.  Our  discoveries  commenced 
at  the  bottom  of  shaft  D.,  for  we  here  exhumed  a  singular  piece  of  work- 
manship, composed  of  hazel  wands,  cross  pieces,  and  rafters.  The  principal 
portion  of  these  had  been  used  in  their  natural,  undressed,  green  state,  and 
constructed  and  at  times  interlaced  with  great  care  and  nicety.  The  wands 
were  somewhat  thicker  than  one's  thumb  ;*  in  one  place  laid  perpendicularly, 
and  very  closely  side  by  side,  in  another, — and  here  the  roof  had  been 
thatched, — at  short,  but  regular  intervals ;  in  a  third,  they  were  wattled. 
These  wands  rested  on  horizontal  cross  pieces,  which  in  return  were  sup- 

•  One  of  these  may  haye  been  the  remaina  of  the  outer  wall : — speoimenf  of  each 
are  preserred. 
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ported  by  thicker  rafters,  that  appeared  to  have  run  from  the  plate  of  the 
building  to  what  is  now  called  the  ridge.  All  these  wands,  cross-pieces  and 
rafters,  except  those  which  had  been  hewn  and  in  preyious  use,  as  well  as 
the  interlacing  binders,  retained  the  silvery  hue  of  their  bark,  and  not  only 
were  the  slender  wands  of  the  roof  moulded  by  pressure  from  above  round 
the  cross  pieces ;  but  the  rafters  in  a  similar  manner  had  formed  matrices 
in  the  wood,  which  they  sustained.  All  were  black  with  age,  decay  and 
raooke,  and  many  exhibited  undoubted  proofs  of  having  been  portions  of  a 
more  ancient  and  substantial  building.  ^ 

I  will  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  all  the  roof  had  been 
thatched  :  I  think  not  certainly  in  some  parts  we  found  no  signs ;  but  in 
others,  both  from  above  and  beneath  the  timber,  was  removed  a  strewment  of 
rushes  and  grass  of  various  kinds,  especially  the  Rtmex  acetosa  in  seed,  and 
which,  I  observed,  grew  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  most  profusely  around 
the  hill  and  on  its  summit  Beneath  these  lay  a  festering  mass  of  debris 
to  the  thickness  of  two  feet  six  inches,  which  concealed  a  rude  and  uneven 
pavement  of  river  boulders.  These  were  embedded  in  a  greyish  kind  of 
earth,  that  doubtless  had  once  been  surfiace  soil ;  but  it  was  not  easily  recog- 
nised at  first  on  account  of  its  being  saturated  with  animal  matter  and  thickly 
maculated  with  white  spots,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  quickly  turned 
blue.  This  effect  is  produced,  Mr.  Bardwick  says,  by  Ftvtamt«,  composed 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime  from  bones  in  contact  with  iron.  Such  was  the 
case  here,  this  chemical  compound  being  formed  from  the  ossiferous  re- 
mains and  metal  instruments,  buried  in  the  debris,  their  fluid  matter  had 
paroolated  through  the  pavement  into  the  substance  beneath.  Besides,  the 
preservation  of  the  articles  discovered  lying  on  the  pavement,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  same  cause.     Time  had  but  little  corroded  the  iron. 

The  outer  vralls  of  this  antique  ruin  were  most  probably  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  the  roof,  by  strong  poles  planted  side  by  side,  by 
wattling,  or  by  '*  raddle  and  daub  '* ;  but,  that  the  building  had  consisted 
of  more  than  one  apartment  seems  probable  from  the  different  methods 
of  roofing  adopted,  and  a  perceptible  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
pavement  The  main  portion,  however,  appeared  to  have  been  circular, 
from  the  fact  of  broken  stumps  of  uprights  taking  that  form  ;  and 
these  uprights  had  been  sharpened  by  a  keen  small  axe,  evidently  not 
a  bronze  one.  The  pavement  of  the  interior  vms  disclosed  at  the 
bottom  of  shaft  D,  in  figures  4  and  5,  plate  iii ;   but  the  whole  of  it 
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was  not  exhumed ; — only  thirteen  yards  in  length  by  six  broad.  Nor  were 
any  signs  of  the  margin  met  with  at  any  point,  except  the  north ;  whilst 
the  circumference  of  the  hill,  where  the  paved  floor  of  boulders  rested, 
could  not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  forty  yards.  Thus  we  can  merely 
guess  at  the  size  of  the  whole  building,  though  there  may  also  have  been 
a  stockade  round  the  outer  rim  of  the  summit,  now  totally  decayed.  Th« 
method  of  supporting  the  roof  of  the  principal  apartment  at  least,  may  be 
conjectured  with  greater  certainty.  At  B  in  figures  4  and  5,  plate  iii,  there 
remained  fixed  in  the  ground  a  rude,  heavy,  and  partially  squared  oak  post, 
which  had  been  broken  off  five  feet  from  the  floor,  and  bored  with  thrse  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  pegs.  This,  perhaps,  was  the  centre  pillar,  the  main 
support  of  the  roof ;  but  to  what  use  the  solid,  broken  planks  that  lay  on 
the  pavement  on  the  north  east  and  south  west  sides  had  been  converted, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  will  only  record,  that  one  of  them  was  pressed 
upon  two  strong  rafters  and  crosspieces,  and  that  both  had  been  riven  and 
not  cut  by  the  saw ;  since  their  knots  had  been  torn  from  their  sockets. 
They  may  have  been  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall,  or  roof  of  the  building, 
as  the  holes  through  them  and  the  foot  length  pegs  found  near,  would 
seem  to  testify.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  age  so  visibly  stamped  on  them, 
and  the  centre  pillar,  proclaims  that  they  have  witnessed  many  a  restoration 
of  such  a  fragile  building  as  the  one  from  which  they  were  disinterred. 

The  question  now  occurs,  who  were  the  occupants  of  this  dwelling  on 
Castle  hill ;  when  was  it  destroyed ;  and  who  elevated  the  mound  to  its 
present  height  and  formed  its  conical  shape  ?  To  these  questions  we  may 
perhaps  obtain  an  answer  by  a  near  inspection  of  the  bones,  instruments, 
and  even  the  building  itself,  out  of  the  ruins  of  which  they  were  exhumed. 

In  the  early  period  of  our  island's  history,  dense  forests  covered  the 
face  of  the  whole  cauntry.  The  Doomsday  survey  records  that  in  the 
Confessor's  reign  the  adjacent  parish  of  Leyland  contained  woods  eight 
miles  in  length  by  four  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  that  Penwortham  also,  after 
4he  conquest,  was  not  destitute  of  one.  And  these  were  well  stocked  with 
game  of  every  kind ;  nor  during  the  Saxon  period  was  the  owner  of  the 
land  restricted  from  free  warren  over  his  property.  At  a  distant  period 
the  huge-homed  Bos  primigenius, — was  it  the  Urus  of  Caesar? — ^roamed 
through  their  thickets  and  glades  together  with  the  Bos  latifrons  and 
longifronSf  whose  skulls,  teeth  and  horns  are  still  dragged  from  the  Ribble, 
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and  those  of  the  latter  exhumed  from  the  Roman  camps  at  Eirkham  and 
Walton.  Moreover,  herds  of  bucks,  bevies  of  roes  and  red  deer  (Oervus 
Elajikw)  sounders  of  wild  swine  and  singulars  of  boars  were  very  numerous, 
as  well  as  land  and  water  fowl,  which  were  captured  by  snares  and  by  hawk- 
ing with  birds  from  the  neighbouring  aeries ;  sports  with  that  of  hunting 
with  the  hound  and  horn,  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Saxon  nobility,  that  it 
was  an  essential  branch  of  education  and  the  business  of  life,  except  when 
the  nobler  game  of  war  engrossed  their  attention. 

The  bones  of  the  animals,  discovered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  dwelling  on 
Castle  hill,  all  belonged  to  those  which  are  given  for  food  to  man :  yet  as 
they  existed  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  mediseval  ages  in  Britain,  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  them  of  the  date  of  its  erection,  or  the  time 
when  the  hunters  feasted  on  their  flesh.  The  Cervu$  Elaphw  is  indigenious. 
Professor  Owen  says — '*  The  oldest  stratum  in  Britain  yielding  evidence 
of  a  Cervus  of  the  size  of  the  red-deer  is  the  red-crag  of  Newboume.'*  A 
more  spedflc  character,  however,  of  this  sized  deer  is  afforded  by  antlers* 
as  well  as  teeth  and  bones,  and  these  attest  the  existence  of  the  Cervus 
Elaphus  through  intermediate  formations,  as  the  newest  fresh  water 
pliocene  and  the  mammoth  silt  of  the  ossiferous  caves,  to  the  growth  of 
existing  turbaries  and  peat  bogs.  Camden  speaks  of  them  as  roaming 
wild  in  his  time  among  the  Hellbecks  of  Eichmondshire.  Pies  of  the 
w3d  boar,  red  deer,  and  cow,  slain  in  the  woods  of  Hoghton  Tower,  feasted 
king  James  on  his  visit  there.  Nor  are  they  yet  extinct.  They  exist  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Windsor  park,  and  even  at  Knowsley. 

Neither  vras  the  wild  Boar  totally  eradicated  from  our  thickets,  in  which 
it  had  sought  shelter  from  the  earliest  times,  until  the  medissval  ages. 
An  inscription  on  a  Eoman  altar  records  "  That  it  ytbs  not  possible  to 
destroy  it  on  account  of  the  density  of  the  woods.*'  Whittaker  of  Man- 
chester relates — "  How  the  wild  boar  roved  over  the  woods  in  that  parish 
daring  many  centuries  after  the  Eomans  had  departed,  that  it  gave  the 
name  of  Barlow  or  Boar's  ground  to  a  track  in  the  south  west  of  that 
parish,  and  that  it  retained  its  haunts  in  the  wilds  of  Blakely  within  the 
last  three  or  four  ages."  Fitzstephen  in  his  history  of  London  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  observes — "  that  Boars  were  among  the 
wild  animals,  which  frequented  a  forest,  then  surrounding  the  city/' 
But,  were  the  bones  discovered  those  of  wild,  or  domestic  swine  ?  The 
Bnout  of  the  former  was  longer  than  that  of  the  latter  and  the  tusk 
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fiometimes  nearly  a  foot  in  length.    The  largest  task,  however,  taken  £rom 
a  jaw  found  at  Castle  hill  did  not  altogether  exceed  five  inches. 

Thus  the  remains  of  the  red-deer  and  of  the  boar,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  animals  exhumed  with  them,  indicate  no  specific  time  when  they 
had  been  buried.  We  must  resort  to  more  unerring  tests,  if  we  would 
discover  the  occupants  of  the  edifice  on  Castle  hill ;  and  we  may  perhaps 
learn  their  names  by  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  dwelling  and 
the  various  instruments  preserved  in  its  ruins.  As  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Kibble,  so  on  the  south,  British  remains  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with.  On  the  draining  of  Martin  Mere,  seven  canoes  were  disclosed,  all 
formed  from  the  trunks  of  trees  by  fire  and  the  axe.  They  were  different 
from,  as  well  ms  older  than,  the  two  skin  and  wicker  coracles  of  the 
Fjlde  Marton  Mere.  I  say  older;  because  the  Britons  had  not  then 
attained  such  skill  in  the  weaving  of  baskets,  as  to  enrich  the  language  of 
Eome  with  the  term  **  bascauda.'*  A  bronze  celt  was  likewise  discovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  these  canoes,  which  Dr.  Leigh  pronounces  to  be, — *'  one 
of  the  greatest  relics  in  the  universe  ;*'  nor  will  we  criticise  his  enthusiasm 
after  seeing  a  representation  of  one  of  Nimrod*s  sappers  and  miners  making 
use  of  a  simflar  weapon  or  tool,  against  the  fortifications  of  a  walled  city.  But 
British  remains  can  be  appealed  to  much  nearer  to  the  scene  of  our 
histoiy ;  for  Mr.  Hardwick  affirms,  that  they  exist  beneath  the  Roman 
debris  at  Walton.  Nay,  the  old  name  of  Penwortham  is  of  British  origin, 
thus, — Peneverdant  is  formed  of  three  words — ^pen,  werd  or  werid  and 
want,  as  Caer  werid,  the  green  city  (Lancaster)  and  Derwent,  the  water, 
that  is  the  green  hill  on  the  water.  Such  being  the  case,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  expect  traces  of  our  Celtic  ancestors  at  Castle  hill.  Let  us 
bring  to  the  test  the  discoveries  made  there. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  correctly  about  the  dwellings  of  any  ancient 
people ;  so  very  perishable  are  the  materials  with  which  they  were  con- 
structed. Their  tombs  are  the  best  memorials  of  their  existence  and  the 
preservers  of  their  domestic  utensils ;  since  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  have 
proved  more  permanent  than  those  appropriated  to  the  living.  The 
Britons  in  summer  occupied  the  summits  of  circumvallated  hills,  which 
the  Welsh  call  "  Caers  "  and  the  Gauls  "  Duns."  Caesar  records,—"  What 
the  Britona  name  a  town  is  a  tract  of  woody  country  surrounded  by  a 
vallum  and  a  ditch."  Strabo  corroborates  Caesar,  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
tells  us  what  the  houses  were.     "  The  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Britons 
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were  wretched  cottages  of  a  circular  form  with  a  tapering  roof  corered  with 
Btmw,  at  the  top  of  which  was  an  aperture  for  the  smoke  to  escape :  the 
walls  were  wattled  and  the  chinks  filled  with  clay  to  exclnde  the  cold.** 
Such  w^re  the  better  kind  of  "  tuguria ;"  but  the  huts  of  the  humblest 
were  little  better  than  the  holes  of  foxes.     The  ancient  abode  on  Oasfle 
bill  seems  to  have  some  little  resemblance  to  the  above  description ;  yet 
there  always  is  a  similitude  in  the  efforts  of  any  people,  climbing  the 
first  step  of  civilization.    Castle  hiU,  however,  was  never  drcumvallated, 
according  to  my  judgment;  nor    was  the  erection   of  the   dwelling  a 
first  efibrt;  as  its  extensiveness,  the  ingenuity  displayed  on  the  roof,  the 
use  of  an  iron  axe  and  a  borer,  &c.  deariy  demonstrate.     Neither  had 
it  possessed  a  tapering  roof  after  the  fiishion  of  a  child's  rush  cap,  or  like 
the  British  eab  lately  disclosed  beneath  Pilling  moss  by  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Bazkist^,  where  the  trench  in  the  clay  proved  its  circular  shape,  and  the 
long  alder  poles  lying  near,  amidst  huge  trunks  of  charred  oak  trees,  proved 
the  use  for  which  they  had  been  prepared — the  formation  of  outer  walls  and 
a  conical  roof.     Besides,  the  articles  pronounced  by  some  to  be  of  British 
construction  are  of  very  doubtful  origin.     The  hand  paddle,  fig.  1.  pi.  iii. 
fimnd  near  A  on  the  outside  of  the  ruins,  is  assuredly  such  a  one  as  might 
have  belonged  to  a  primitive  race.    The  blade  is  broken  on  one  side ;  but 
restored  like  the  other,  it  ib  very  similar  to  those  with  which  the  islanders 
of  the  Pacific  handle  their  light  canoes.    If  you  assert  that  it  was  the  pad- 
dle to  some  fishing  coracle,  you  create  an  argument  against  its  ever  having 
had  a  Celtic  owner ;  because  Xiphilimus  relates — "  that  the  Britons  never 
taste  fish.**  Yet  that  such  was  its  use  is  probable  from  mussel  shells  being 
buried  at  the  same  depth  in  the  debris,  as  well  as  two  net  weights, — ^the 
pieces  of  lead,  fig.  3  and  6,  pi.  iv.  the  one  round  with  a  hole  in  it  and  the 
other  rolled  up ;  unless,  together  with  a  pierced  upper  part  of  the  head  of 
a  red-deer*s  thigh,  or  shoulder  bone,  you  aver,  that  they  have  been  amulets. 
Besides  the  presence  of   goose,  hare,  and  rabbit  remains,  with  these 
articles,  militates  against  the  assertion ;  for  the  flesh  of  the  two  former  was 
eschewed  as  food,  and  the  latter  was  introduced  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Britain.     We  must  look  therefore  elsewhere  for  the  occupants  of  the 
dwelling  on  Castle  hill. 

Dr.  Euerdon  with  much  ingenuity  attempted  to  fix  a  Roman  station  at 
Preston;  but  his  learning  was  of  no  avail,  because  he  was  unable  to 
produce  a  single  Roman  vestige  that  had  been  found  within  its  ptecincts. 
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He  was  aware,  that  there  must  be  a  castrum  somewhere  not  far  distatxt ; 
but  although  ever  since  his  day  many  antiquaries  have  hunted  about  for  the 
identical  spot,  it  was  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Hardwick  to  earn  the  crown,  worthy 
to  adorn  the  brow  of  such  a  discoyerer.  He  has  proved  Walton  to  be  the 
si^  of  Coccium,  so  earnestly  sought  for,  by  the  production  of  coins,  fibul89» 
pottery,  &c.,  which  he  had  there  collected.  And  the  agger,  that  branches 
from  it  southward,  abounds  with  memorials  of  Roman  occupancy  on  both 
sides.  In  Leyland,  many  discoveries  have  been  made, — a  gold  finger  ring 
with  S.  P.  Q.  R.  marked  upon  it,— also  four  brass  ones  interlaced  like  a 
chain,  and  twenty-eight  coins  in  its  moss.  Nor  has  the  adjacent  country 
been  less  prolific.  At  Worden  there  were  found  in  1860  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  six  coins ;  at  Euxton  a  coin  of  CsBsar ;  at  Whittle  a 
numerous  treasure  of  copper  denarii ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth  century  an  urceolus,  which  contained  two  hundred  others,  from 
fifty  different  dies,  and  two  gold  rings  of  the,Equites  Aurati.  All  these 
**  finds"  were  made  to  the  east  of  Penwortham,  but  not  one,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  or  on  its  heights ;  for 
I  conceive,  that  the  pavement  of  boulders  discovered  by  Mr.  Marslmll  of 
Penwortham  Lodge  can  have  been  nothing  more,  fin)m  its  narrowness,  than 
an  ancient  bridle  path,  very  common  throughout  the  countiy.  Still  on 
such  a  position  an  antiquary  would  expect  to  find  some  signs  of  an  outpost, 
or  at  least  an  outlook,  whence  a  view  of  Walton  to  the  east  and  Eirkham 
to  the  west  might  be  obtained,  as  well  as  a  command  of  the  Bibble  and  its 
ford.  And  such  an  opportunity  seems  not  to  have  been  neglected.  The 
nail,  fig  4,  plate  iv.  with  its  flat,  oval-shaped  head,  which  was  taken  firom 
the  ruins  at  Castle  hill  is  similar,  or  nearly  so,  to  one  discovered  at 
Walton  by  Mr.  Hardwick.  The  other  also,  fig.  5,  is  supposed  to  be 
Roman,  and  the  iron  rivet,  Fig.  2,  is  in  every  respect  the  counter- 
part of  that  etched  by  Roach  Smith  as  found  at  Settle.  The  instrument 
fig.  1,  is  an  article  of  great  rarity.  Mr.  Franks  of  the  British  Museum 
showed  to  Mr.  Hardwick  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  R.  G.  Neville  in  the 
Arch»ological  Journal  of  March,  1856,  \ihere  several  such  are  figured  and 
described  as  having  lately  been  discovered  at  Chesterford  in  Essex.  It  is 
pronounced  to  be  a  late  Roman  key.  The  make  of  it  is  significant : — ^the 
hoop  attached  it  to  the  belt,  or  chatelaine ;  the  spattle  beneath  gave  support 
to  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  when  in  use ;  and  the  square  loop  at  the  end 
acted  as  the  barrel  of  a  modem  key  upon  the  fulcrum  of  the  lock.    Here 
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then  is  interestdng  matter  for  contemplation.  These  Boman  remains  of 
iron  give  some  solidity  to  an  assumption  only  feebly  maintained  before*  that 
the  legionanes  of  Coccium  may  have  planted  an  outpost,  or  outlook  on 
Castle  hill.  The  tale  too  of  the  subterranean  passage  also  beneath  the 
river  is  accounted  for :  the  truth  is  extracted  out  of  the  mist^of  ages.  The 
inteicbange  of  communication  between  the  Roman  sentinels  on  Castle  hiU 
and  Tulketh  speculse,  and  afterwards  by  the  ford  and  Norman  *  ierrj  here, 
originated  this  wide  spread  tradition. 

The  light  of  history  now  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  Preston,  after  the  fall  of 
the  enfeebled  Roman  provincials,  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  Coccium,  which 
city,  iJthough, — ^as  Lappenberg  says, — it  had  the  right  of  Latium ,  yet 
bequeathed  nothing  of  its  ancient  glory  to  the  founders  of  the  **  tun  '*  and 
**  ham,"  except  its  Breton  laws,  which  governed  the  whole  of  Amoundemess 
to  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward.  A.lchfiid  also  had  granted  his  lands,  near 
the  Ribble,  to  Eata,  the  Culdee ;  but  had  soon  afterwards  revoked  his  gift 
in  favour  of  Wilfrid;  and  the  ships  of  the  Angles  and  Vi-kings  had 
floated  past  Penwortham  to  Walton  and  Cuerdale.  The  heights  of  Castle 
hill  therefore  could  not  have  been  overlooked.  We  read  that  its  ancient 
British  name  had  assumed  a  Saxon  garb,  and  that  both  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  of  Leyland  were  royal  and  superior  manors  in  the  time  of 
the  Confessor ;  nay,  more,  I  trust  to  be  able  to  shew  that  the  ruins  at 
Castle  hill  were  those  of  the  "aula  regis,"  the  "haia,"  or  "ham,"  the 
German  ein  heim  of  that  king*s  representative ;  in  fact  the  palace  of  the 
parish,  as  well  as  its  court  house. 

Tacitus  in  his  account  of  the  Germans,  Teutonics  like  the  Saxons,  says 
"  The  Germans  were  accustomed  to  dig  subterraneous  caverns  and  then  to 
cover  them  with  much  loose  mould,  formiug  a  refuge  from  the  winter 
storms."  Hasted,  the  topographer  of  Kent,  describes  many  such  in  the 
heaths,  fields,  and  woods  near  Crayford.  Even  in  Wallachia  at  this  day, 
the  gypsies  scoop  out  a  den  in  a  sunny  hill,  cross  some  sticks  over  the  roof 
and  pass  the  winter  there.  Some  such  an  abode,  or  one  whose  outer  wall 
had  been  backed  up  and  concealed  with  earth,  I  conceived  that  of  Castle 
hiQ  to  have  been. 

However  this  may  be,  facts  seem  to  demonstrate  that  the  dwelHng  was  a 

•  Mandate  to  the  Escfaeator  for  land  in  Penwortham,  eeized  for  withdrawing  of  the 
service  of  a  boat  over  the  river  Kibble.  Anno  10«o  Ducatus  Hep.  Lane.  The  Roman 
fn^ectos  was  near  Walton  bridge. 
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Btnicture  of  the  Saxons  ;  for  they  too  built  their  houses  with  wood,  as  is 
evident  from  the  use  of  the  verb  "  timbrian,"  to  express  the  act  of  building, 
and  in  the  examples  of  Greenstead  church  we  have  their  peculiar  method. 
It  is  composed  of  the  trunks  of  large  oaks,  split  and  roughly  hewn:  they  are 
set  upright  and  close  to  each  other,  being  let  into  a  sill  at  the  bottom  and 
a  plate  at  the  top,  where  they  are  fisistenecl  with  wooden  pins.  The  houses, 
which  William  of  Malmesbury  contrasts  with  the  stately  edifices  afterwards 
erected  by  the  Normans,  were  much  inferior,  being  rudely  condtructed 
with  piles.  Bede  desciibing  the  monastery  built  by  St.  Cuthbert  remarks^ 
<*  Within  the  walls  he  raised  two  houses  and  a  chapel,  together  with  a  room 
for  common  uses.  The  roof  was  made  of  ui^ewn  timber  and  thatched." 
And  how  can  we  expect  them  to  be  anything  else  than  rude  and  mean,  when 
they  were  the  workmanship  of  the  ceorls  and  slaves  of  the  manor  ?  In  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Leyland  an  easier  tenure  than  usual  was  allowed,— 
"  The  freemen  did  not  work  as  customary  ad  aula  regis,"  "  they  only  made 
a  haia  in  the  wood  " — a  hay,  or  wicker  fence'  enclosure  for  the  protection 
of  the  houses  and  cattle  stalls  of  the  lord's  neatherd,  swineherd,  &c.  It 
cannot  mean  merely  a  "fence,"  for  "stabuli  turse"  are  frequently  in 
connection  vdth  it ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  great  common  of  Layton  and 
Lytham  Hawes,  a  small  rural  village  is  still  called  the  Hag,  or  Hay  houses, 
the  ancient  homes  of  the  tenters  and  grazers  of  the  cattle,  belonging  to 
the  lord  and  freemen  of  the  manor  and  Saxon  mark. 

But  did  the  Confessor's  representative  at  Penwortham  occupy  so  fragile 
and  mean  a  dwelling  as  the  ruins  of  that  on  Castle  hill  manifest  ?  Anti- 
quaries record  the  existence  of  a  castle  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Saxons 
It  is  high  time  to  demolish  so  palpable  a  mistake,  as  well  as  that  the  thane 
of  all  the  surrounding  parishes  resided  therein.  The  Doomsday  survey 
itself  will  accomplish  this.  "  Rex.  E.  lenuit  Peneverdant,  Ibi.  ii.  car.  trse, 
7  reddb.  X.  den.  Modo.  e  ibi  castellu,  &c."  You  perceive  when  it  speaks  of 
the  Confessor's  time,  it  is  in  the  past  tense ;  but  of  the  Conqueror's  in  the 
present.  The  change  is  made  after  a  similar  manner  almost  through  the 
whole  survey,  however  translators  may  have  mangled  the  original,  or  mis- 
understood the  meaning  of  terms,  "  Modo  e  ibi  castellu,"  must  signify, 
"  of  late,  or  just  now  there  is  a  castle." 

"  But  surely,"  I  hear  you  exclaim,  "  a  great  king's  representative, 
resident  in  a  superior  manor,  like  that  of  Penwortham,  would  not  issue  his 
laws  and  regulations  from  a  thatched  hut  of  wicker  work,  little  better  than 
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a  dog  kemiel  ?  Look  at  king's  palaces.  Alfred  invented  the  horn  lantern 
to  protect  his  candles,  by  which  he  marked  the  progress  of  time,  from  the 
blasts  of  wind  that  blew  through  the  crannies  of  his  dwelling  and  swealed 
the  wax.  The  address  delivered  to  Edwin,  king  of  Northombria,  on  his 
reception  of  Ghristianity  exhibits  a  similar  picture.  The  state  of  man  is 
compared  to  the  entrance  and  departure  of  a  swallow.  Behold  the  king 
and  his  suite  seated  round  the  fire  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  whence 
the  smoke  escaped  as  best  it  might,  and  jet  all  so  open  that  a  bird  had 
free  inlet  and  outlet  during  the  storm. 

But  I  must  proceed  to  investigate  other  marks  of  Anglo-Saxon  residence 
on  GasUe  hill,  and  thej  shall  be  tested  by  the  food  on  which  its  occupiers 
mainly  subsisted.  The  Saxons  were  a  gross  people ;  great  drinkers,  and 
vigorous  feeders.  Quantity  more  than  quality  was  the  object  of  their 
Bolidtade.  Edmund  and  Hardicanute  were  types  of  the  nation.  The 
first  was  assassinated  at  his  table,  when  his  nobles  and  servants  were  too 
drunk  to  defend  him,  and  the  other,  after  a  life  of  gluttony,  died  of  an 
over-abundant  dinner.  Now  it  may  be  fetirly  assumed  that  the  banqueters 
were  Saxons,  from  the  very  great  number  of  the  jaws  and  other  bones  of 
the  boar  we  picked  up,  both  within  and  without  the  edifice.  These  were 
vastly  predominant  over  the  ossiferous  remains  of  other  animi^.  Pork 
was  the  usual  food  on  which  this  people  battened  :  they  even  believed,  that 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  in  another  world,  so  dearly  they  prized  it : 
nay  that  their  hero  gods  daily  feasted  on  the  fiEunous  boar,  which  was 
revivified  for  their  pleasure,  only  to  be  kiUed  and  devoured  again  Next 
to  pork  they  loved  to  feed  upon  eeb.  And  both  were  plentiful :  the  fruit 
of  the  oak  and  beech  fattened  the  one,  whilst  the  *  river  supplied  the  other 
abundantly;  especially  after  St.  Wilfred  had  instructed  his  people  of 
Preston  and  Fishwick,  as  he  did  those  of  Eippon,  in  a  better  mode  of 
fishing.  Pork  and  eels,  however,  did  not  alone  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the 
chief  of  the  hill ;  the  bones  of  the  red-deer,  the  long  and  broad  &ced  ox, 
of  the  hare,  fowls,  &c.,  were  pretty  numerous,  though  by  no  means  so 
much  so,  as  those  of  the  boar  and  more  especially  of  their  jaws.  Singular 
enough  none  of  the  goat,  or  sheep  were  met  with :  they,  by  the  Saxons, 
were  chiefly  prized  for  their  wool ;  whilst  the  Normans  dined  on  mutton  : 
indeed  the  new  nomenclature  imposed  upon  articles  of  diet  is  significant. 

«  Penwortham  bad  half  a  fishery  at  the  Pomesday  SorTey. 
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The  cow,  the  calf,  the  deer,  the  fowl,  Ac.,  whilst  feeding  and  reating, 
retained  their  Saxon  names,  hut  on  the  tahle  they  hecame  heef,  veal, 
venison,  pullet ;  yet  hacon  remained  unaltered,  as  if  the  conquerors  weie 
too  proud  and  dainty  to  meddle  with  such  fare,  therefore  had  left  it  un- 
touched, as  only  fitted  for  a  vanquished  Saxon. 

The  chief  of  the  hill  also  exhihited  another  trait  of  his  nation :  his 
hahits  were  not  over  cleanly,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  sweeping  of  his 
dining  room  floor.  Think  of  two  feet  six  inches  xlepth  of  festering 
matter  in  the  apartment,  where  you  ate  and  slept.  The  thane  gnawed  a 
hone  and  cast  it  on  the  carpet  of  rushes  that  covered  the  pavement,  and 
his  guest  and  retainer  threw  their  morsels  on  the  heap  near  them.  One  of 
their  archhishops  was  hndned  hy  the  Danes  after  dinner  with  weapons 
hastily  snatched  from  such  collections.  Our  mediaBml  ancestors  however, 
had  not  learned  much  nicer  hahits  of  cleanliness.  Erasmus  complains  of 
the  sluttishness  of  his  times, — "  Beneath  the  rushes,  strewed  on  the  floor, 
lay  unmolested  an  ancient  collection  of  heer,  grease,  fragments,  hones, 
spittle,  excrements  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  everything  nasty."  "  A  hall,  a 
hall  '*  was  the  summons  for  the  rake  and  hroom  to  clear  a  space  for  tbe 
dancers,  and  the  nobleman  was  often  compelled  to  seek  another  residence 
tmtil  the  lately  occupied  one  was  sweetened ;  whilst  the  prudent  cry  of — 
"  *Haud  your  honde  "  and  **  Who  wants  me  ? "  was  nightly  heard  in  the 
streets. 

The  presence  of  such  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  swine  bones  seems 
to  prove  the  occupants  of  Castle  hill  to  have  been  Saxons,  and  their  inter- 
mixture with  the  remains  of  other  beasts  of  the  chase,  loudly  proclaim, 
that  the  severe  forest  laws  of  the  Norman  had  not  been  introduced,  when 
the  dwelling  was  tenanted.  Let  me  now  examine  whether  any  of  the 
articles  discovered  corroborate  my  assumption.  Some  of  them,  I  cannot 
appropriate,  such  as  the  hazel  loop,  fig.  2,  pi.  iii,  a  few  finely  polished  stones, 
and  that  curious  bright  bronze  instrument  figured  7  in  pi.  iv.  You  perceive  it 
is  ribbed  on  one  side,  as  if  for  ornament,  and  takes  a  v  like  shape,  the  bends 
at  the  top  being  each  drilled  with  a  hole  to  insert  a  pin.  Judges  pronounce 
these  to  be  Saxon ;  but  I  must  hesitate,  since  I  cannot  recognise  their  use. 
The  hand  paddle,  figured  in  plate  iii,  I  will,  however,  declare  to  be  so, 
as  well  as  most  probably  the  leaden  weights  and  bone  amulet,  the  sole  of 
a  shoe  with  a  piece  of  the  welt  neatly  attached  to  it,  the  half  of  a  knife 
haft  with  the  marks  of  more  than  one  instrument  upon  it  and  made  of  ^ 
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a  red  deer^s  bone,  as  well  as  a  foreign  madrepore,  which  maj  haye  been 
▼eneiated  as  an  amnlet.  Nor  need  we  wonder  how  the  Saxons  became 
possessed  of  sach  a  one ;  when  Alfred's  sailors,  Octher  and  Wulstan,  had 
made  Tojages  of  discoveiy  towards  the  Arctic  Circle ;  his  priest  Sigelin 
relieTed,  as  we  are  told,  the  distressed  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  Danes  had  carried  Cofic  coins  up  the  Ribble  to 
Coerdale. 

Sach  are  the  proofe  of  Anglo-Saxon  residence  at  Penwortham,  and  so 
satisfEictory  are  they  to  mj  mind,  that  I  should  haye  pronounced  the  ruins 
wholly  so ;  could  I  believe  that  the  Roman  remains  discovered  there  had 
been  found  and  brought  from  Walton,  or  that  more  would  not  have  been 
exhumed  bj  farther  excavations.  I  never  hoped  for  the  production  of  many 
Eoman  coins ;  for  the  sentinel  of  an  outlook  would  not  have  his  purse 
overstocked  with  denarii,  nor  yet  of  many  Saxon  valuables ;  because  on 
the  first  approach  of  his  Norman  successor,  the  thane  would  flee  with  them 
into  the  recesses  of  the  surrounding  woods,  or  if  seized  unawares,  his 
dwelling  would  be  plundered  before  it  was  consigned  to  destruction.  This 
Ham,  however,  on  Castle  hill,  whether  the  habitation  of  a  single  family 
or  the  '*plurium  conjunctiones/*  changed  and  corrupted  the  British  name  of 
Peneverdant  into  Penwortham,  which  name  it  still  retains. 

The  question  now  arises,  who  destroyed  the  Ham  and  elevated  and 
fJEbshioned  Castle  hill  to  its  present  conical  shape?  Here  is  the  book, 
which  relates  the  whole  histoiy,  if  rightly  read.  The  iron  spur,  figured  8 
in  plate  iii,  was  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Castle  hiU.  It  is  of  an  elegant 
shape  and  workmanship,  having  the  two  rivets,  that  secured  the  strap,  still 
sharply  defined  and  free  from  corrosion.  What,  however,  characterizes  it 
is  its  spear-shaped  spike.  "  The  British  Museum," — says  Mr.  Hardwick, 
— "possesses  no  perfect  specimen,  nor  any  fragment  that  has  been  moulded 
with  such  symmetiy  of  form."  Whether  this  Penwortham  "  pryck  spur" 
be  of  the  late  Saxon,  or  early  Norman  period  is  considered  doubtful.  Mr. 
Boach  Smith  referred  my  fiiend  to  his  report  on  the  excavations  of  the 
Eoman  Castrum  of  Lymne,  where  that  antiquary  seems  to  suppose  they 
belonged  to  the  former.  It  says, — "  A  penny  of  Eadgar  found  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  also  some  iron  prick  spurs  suggest,  that  the  castrum 
may  have  been  partially  tenanted  for  some  centuries  after  the  Eomans  had 
abandoned  it."  Planche  moreover  records  that  they  appear  in  the  Saxon 
illuminations  of  the  8th  to  the  10th  century.    The  Castle  hill  spur  may 
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however  be  the  work  of  a  Norman  operatiye,  not  only  on  account  of  ita 
^egance;  bat  for  the  following  reasons.  Planche  whilst  he  states,  how 
the  "  pryck  spur "  appears  on  the  *Saxon  illuminations  and  gives  us  an 
iUustration ;  still  teUs  us,  that  it  retained  its  single  goad  during  the  reigns 
of  Rufns,  Henry  I  and  II,  to  that  of  John.  I  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  examining  these  illuminations ;  but  I  wondered  at  finding  the  Cottonian 
representation  of  three  royal  personages  on  horseback  without  a  spur, 
though  depicting  their  costumes,  as  well  as  the  harness  and  equipments  of 
their  steeds.  Moreover,  in  the  compartments  of  that  historical  memorial 
of  the  eventful  period,  which  saw  the  Saxon  dynasty  swept  from  their 
possessions  by  adventurers  from  Nom^dy,  I  mean  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
there  are  figured  many  horsemen,  who  wear  the  spear-headed  spur.  Harold 
on  his  way  to  fiosham  with  his  hawk  and  hounds  has  his  heel  armed  nearly 
in  a  similar  way ;  but  a  needle  like  goad  springs  from  a  flattish  globe.  His 
followers,  who  accompany  him,  have  none.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  self- 
same wprsted  work,  the  Norman  knights  are  as  much  recognised  by  the 
'*  pryck  spur,"  as  their  shorn  chin  and  lip.  The  Conqueror  himself  and 
the  soldiers  he  is  addressing  on  the  field  of  Hastings,  Toustain  when 
carrying  the  consecrated  banner,  together  with  many  other  instances,  might 
be  referred  to.  The  rowel  spur  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced 
between  the  years  1307  and  1 327 ;  yet  the  registrum  Honoris  de  Richmond 
testifies  to  the  contrary,  if  it  is  to  be  relied  upon.  There,  on  the  occasion 
of  William  bestowing  lands  on  his  nephew,  the  Earl  of  Brittany,  both 
himself  on  his  throne,  his  knights  standing  behind,  and  the  grantee  upon 
his  knees,  display  rowelled  spurs  of  no  common  dimensions.  Thus, 
if  Mr.  Amyot's  defence  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  be  con- 
clusive, the  prick  spur  was  used  by  the  Normans  at  Hastings ;  and  their 
successors,  even  beyond  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward,  imitated  them,  as 
many  a  royal  and  ofl&cial  seal  can  testify.  They  borrowed  it  not  from  the 
vanquished ;  though,  since  the  marriage  of  Ethelred,  **  that  fine  sleeping 
figure  of  a  king"  with  Emma,  "the  Flower  of  Normandy,"  and  sister  of 
its  king,  there  had  been  much  communication  between  the  two  nations. 
Let,  however,  the  prick  spur  of  Castle  hill  be  of  Saxon  or  Norman  origin, 
either  a  hunter's,  or  a  rad-knight's,  it  is  immaterial  to  my  histoiy ;  except 

*  The  Saxons  it  would  appear  used  litUe  oayalry ;  for  it  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  Saxon  troops  by  making  them  fight  the  Welsh  on 
horseback,  **  against  the  custom  of  their  country." 
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8S  a  corroboration,  that  the  ruins  of  the  dwelling  I  have  been  attempting 
to  describe,  were  not  the  home  of  a  serf  or  ceorl,  but  of  a  knight.  Still, 
Byron  would  have  scouted  the  idea,  that  so  elegant  an  instrument  and  one 
of  such  small  girth  could  ever  have  been  adapted  for  the  heel  of  a  splay- 
footed Saxon. 

William  had  conquered  at  Hastings ;  but  unmindful  of  the  amnesty  he 
bad  promised  to  the  Saxon  race,  he  harried  them  by  his  exactions,  and  the 
result  was  the  great  northern  insurrections,  which  converted  Amoundemess 
into  a  desolation  and  laid  "wasta"  a  portion  of  Leyland.  To  guard  against 
such  in  future,  he  eQCOuraged  his  barons  to  erect  strongholds ;  so  Roger  de 
Poictou,  in  the  interval  between  the  conquest  and  the  survey,  built  those 
of  Lancaster  and  Liverpool,  and  probably  a  third  at  Penwortham  on  the 
Bibble;  for  no  baron*s  name  occurs  in  connection  with  it,  before  the 
defection  of  the  superior  lord ;  when  it  was  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  a 
Bussel,  the  conjoint  lord  of  the  fief  of  Blackbumshire.  The  castle  was 
ready  for  his  reception,  the  Saxon  Ham,  after  having  afforded  shelter,  as  the 
prick-spur  manifests,  to  some  knightly  representative  of  the  Saxon  king,  or 
visitor  of  the  works,  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  the  elevation  of  Castle 
hill ;  and  the  baronial  residence  of  the  Bussels  is  likewise  now  no  more.  Like 
the  building  that  preceded  it,  its  history  will  remain  a  blank,  except  some 
happy  visit  of  a  society,  such  as  ours,  disclose  its  foundations  and  the 
archives  of  its  owners.  It  was,  however,  no  vast  structure.  It  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  donjon  keep,  comfortless  as  a  domicile,  since  every 
window  was  a  shot  hole,  and  air  and  light  could  not  be  admitted  without 
inviting  an  enemy ;  but  it  was  strong  as  a  fortalice.  It  stood,  I  opine,  on 
the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  church,  and  a  military  eye  would  at  once  fix 
on  such  a  position,  where  two  sides  are  protected  by  the  river  and  its  high 
difb.  Besides,  here  rises  the  Castle  hill  to  which  it  gave  name,  only 
separated  irom  it  by  a  ditch,  said  by  Baines  to  have  been  "  forty  yards 
square.**  More  fortunate  than  its  subordinate  one  at  Weeton,  the  site 
therefore  of  Penwortham*s  Norman  stronghold  has  not  enturely  been  lost. 
Moreover  its  early  demolition  will  account  for  the  Uttle  we  know  of  it,  and 
its  total  disappearance  m^y  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  great  slips  of  the 
river  difis,  which  old  documents  assert  were  of  firequent  occurrence.  The 
area  therefore  of  the  upper  plateau,  as  well  as  the  lower  must  have  been 
larger  and  may  have  been  the  sites,  with  the  keep  between,  of  the  outer 
and  inner  ballia.    This  is  not  a  mere  conjecture ;   though  there  are  no 
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appears  only  to  have  sarroonded  the  keep.  Grose's  military  antiquities 
contain  a  similar  plan  of  a  Norman  fortalice  and  represent  such  an 
eminence  as  Castle  hill,  as  being  always,  or  nearly  so,  erected  in  the  outer 
bailey,  for  a  Court  hill,  or  tribunal,  where  the  baron,  as  high  justiciar, 
executed  justice.  For  this  particular  reason,  and  for  a  specula,  the  erectors 
of  Penwortham*s  fortress  had  elevated  and  conically  shaped  the  hill,  sa 
often  referred  to,  by  bisecting  the  butt  end  of  the  upper  plateau  with  a 
ditch,  and  applying  the  sand  and  marl  thrown  out  to  accomplish  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Of  this  we  had  occular  proof,  as  well  as  how  the  eleva- 
tion had  been  effected  at  two  different  times ;  for  at  some  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  present  sumtnit,  at  G.  in^figures  4  and  5,  we  cut  through  a  thin 
viscous  layer  of  black  surface  soil,  on  which  some  remains  of  a  pavement 
were  visible. 

Castle  hill  then,  in  all  probability,  was  the  tribunal  of  Penwortham*8  baron, 
where  ^cBanulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  held  his  court,  after  he  had  received 
confirmation  from  Heniy  III.  of  the  Icmds  between  the  Ribble  and  Mersey, 
and  succeeding  mass  and  mesne  lords  their  courts  leet  and  baron,  or  as  it 
is  usually  styled,  the  "King's  Court," — the  Aula  regis.!  And  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon  meeting  place.  The  Constablewick  of  Garstang,  to  the  date  of  1816, 
issued  its  laws  and  regulations  from  Constable  hill,  on  the  Wyre.  But 
Castle  hill,  we  have  seen,  was  more  than  this.  The  Mote  hill  of  Warring- 
ton more  nearly  resembles  it,  seeing  that  different  people  in  succession 
have  occupied  it,  as  remains  declare ;  but  tho  round  hill  near  Cartmel, 
called  Castle  Head,  approaches  closer  to  it  stilL  Here  there  were  dis- 
covered about  a  half  century  ago, — "  Parts  of  a  human  skull,  vertebr®, 
&o.,  jaws  of  a  large  species  of  deer,  teeth  of  bufialoes  and  other  animals, 
tusks  of  a  boar,  &c,,  rings  of  silver,  brass,  and  iron,  beads  of  blue  rag 
stone,  lead  and  clay,  96  sticas  of  Northumbrian  kings,  75  Roman  coins, 
iron  ore,  petrified  bone,  pebbles,  pottery  and  imitations  of  muscles."  These, 
however,  were  not  exhumed  from  the  ruins  of  a  dwelling.  I  find  nothing 
to  compare  with  Castle  hill :  it  is  unique,  at  least  I  know  of  no  parallel. 

•  Coacber  Book  in  Duoby  Office,  n.  78. 
•f  Tradition  says,  that  a  verdict  of  the  Aula  regis  of  Penwortbam,  not  a  century  and  a  half 
•go,  exeouiod  a  criminal,  bat  whether  on  Castle  hill  or  in  Hangsman's  field  I  cannot  learn. 
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ON  RESEMBLANCE,  IMITATION  AND  PLAGIARISM  IN 
ENGLISH  POETRY. 

By  David  Buxton,  E$q, 

(Bbad  IItb  Dbobmbbb,   1856.) 


To  descant,  here»  npon  the  pleasures  to  be  derited  from  literary  ptuBtiits, 
^roold  be  to  repeat,  very  unnecessarily,  an  oft-told  tale.  They  are  as  various 
in  kind,  as  they  are  inexhaustible  in  extent  Addressing  minds  of  yery 
different  capacities,  and  influenced  by  very  dissimilar  tastes,  Literature 
furnishes  the  requisite  stimulus  to  the  enquiries  of  each,  and  dispenses  an 
appropriate  reward  to  all.  And  still  more,  I  think  we  may  readily  trace  in 
ourselyes  the  disposition  and  the  habit  to  notice  the  different  peculiarities 
of  familiar  authors,  and  eyen  to  note  the  yarious  characteristic  features  of 
each  individual  writer,  at  different  times,  according  tQ  the  temper  of  mind 
in  which  we  read.  Who  amongst  us  is  not  conscious  of  these  vaiying 
moods?  Do  we  not  sometimes  dip  into  a  favourite  book,  in  the  lazy 
temper  which  only  wishes  for  amusement  ?  and  sometimes  too,  let  us  hope, 
ydth  the  Worthier  disposition  which  seeks  the  instruction  which  sound 
wisdom  can  afford,  or  the  ennobling  thoughts  which  the  rapt  poet  can 
inspire  ?  Are  we  not  sometimes  inclined  to  receive,  implicitly,  whatever 
the  author  lays  down  ?  and,  anon,  pugnaciously  resolved  to  dispute  eveiy 
proposition  he  advances  ?  In  reading  a  good  poet,  I  think  we  must,  at 
times,  find  ourselyes  disposed  to  let  our  admiration  rest  chiefly  upon  the 
vigour  of  his  conceptions;  at  other  times,  perhaps,  upon  his  power  of 
illustration  ;  then,  upon  his  force  of  expression ;  and  again,  upon  his 
grace  of  diction,  or  melody  of  language.  These  are  all  so  many  claims 
upon  our  admiration,  which  works  of  the  highest  character  irresistibly  urge ; 
and  the  fact  that  some  particular  merit  seems  to  come  more  closely  into 
view  at  one  time  than  at  another,  arises  solely  from  our  own  vaiying  moods, 
which  prompt  us  always  to  take  the  highest  pleasure  in  that  which,  at  the 
moment,  is  most  congenial  and  accordant  with  themselves.    The  glorious 
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work  which,  in  its  completeness  and  greatness,  commands  our  admiration, 
stands  ever  unchangeably  the  same  ;  the  soaring  mountain  which  pierces 
the  clouds  with  its  summit,  and  glasses  itself  in  the  Uquid  depths  below, 
remains  as  immutable  as  it  is  immovable ;  but  its  aspects  of  loveliness  and 
grandeur  change  perpetually  with  the  Ughts  and  shadows  of  the  hour,  and 
are  presented  in  different  phases  as  we  change  our  point  of  view.  So  with 
the  creations  of  human  genius.  We  see  their  various  features,  at  various 
times,  because  we  observe  from  different  points,  and  through  the  medium 
of  different  emotions.  Yet,  to  every  tone  of  human  feeling  they  are  feith- 
fully  respondent;  answering  now  with  tenderest  sympathy;  then  with 
enkindling  fervour ;  but  always  with  unerring  truth :  almost  infinite  in  their 
various  modifications,  yet  exquisite  in  all.  Whose  writings,  for  instance, 
€an  in  this  respect  be  put  in  comparison  with  those  of  Shakspeare? 
What  fun  is  more  genial  than  his !  what  wisdom  more  profound  I  what 
pathos  more  touching, — ^what  tragic  terrors  more  sublime  I  what  pictures 
of  nature  and  of  man  so  vivid  and  lifelike ;  what  lines  more  musical ;  and 
what  words  more  significant  and  apt,  than  may  be  found  in  almost 
prodigal  abundance  throughout  his  matchless  works  ! 

In  a  Paper  which  I  had  the  honour  to  read  before  the  Society  two  years 
ago,*  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : — "  I  do  not  pause  to  point  out 
the  resemblances  which  may  be  traced  between  many  femiliar  passages  in 
modem  poetry,  and  some  which  are  to  be  found  in  Cowley.  ThcU  is  a 
branch  of  literary  investigation,  which,  if  followed  out,  would  reveal  some 
curious  facts.  I  hope  some  member  of  the  Society  having  the  requisite 
leisure  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  subject,  and  bring  his  reading  to 
bear  upon  it,  in  its  threefold  aspect  of  unconscious  resemblance,  avowed 
imitation,  and  arrant  plagiarism."    (p.  60.) 

That  friendly  challenge,  has,  to  my  disappointment,  not  been  taken  up. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  for  me  to  attempt  to  do,  what  I  would  far  rather 
have  seen  more  efficiently  done  by  abler  hands.  And  here  I  must  premise, 
that  I  shall  limit  myself  to  English  Poetry  alone.  I  do  not  propose  to 
travel  out  of  the  domain  of  our  own  language.  Our  indebtedness  to  the 
poetry  of  the  Classical  and  other  tongues,  is  a  matter  of  familiar  knowledge 
to  us  all ;  but  the  subject  is  too  wide  to  be  entered  upon  now,  and  it  is  besides. 


•  Cowley  and  the  Poete  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Transactiong,  vol.  vii.  p.  49. 
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beyond  my  power  of  handling.  Nor  shall  I  so  much  as  touch  upon  one 
branch  of  the  subject,  which  does  lie  within  the  limit  I  have  now  prescribed 
for  myself,  namely,  the  imitation  or  the  appropriation  of  Scripture  imagery 
and  expression.  If  on  the  one  hand,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  English 
poetry  has  derived  so  much  of  its  beauty  and  power  from  the  Book  of 
Divine  Inspiration ;  there  is  too  much  cause  to  deplore,  on  the  other,  that 
the  kindling  narratives  and  lofty  precepts  of  the  Sacred  Volume  have  been 
60  often  degraded  by  unworthy  paraphrase,  and  diluted  in  the  wretched 
versions  of  pretentious  rhymesters.  When  to  our  admiration  of  the  match- 
less poetry  of  the  Book,  we  add  the  profounder  feelings  with  which  we  regard 
it  as  the  revelation  of  God^s  Will  to  man,  it  seems  to  say  to  all  who  have 
ears  to  hear, — "put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon 
then  standest  is  holy  ground.** 

It  cannot  but  be  that  this  exclusion  of  the  Classica],  Foreign,  and 
Scriptural  elements  from  our  enquiry,  will  very  much  lessen  its  scope ; 
though  I  trust  it  will  not  be  found  to  deprive  it  entirely  of  interest,  nor  even 
of  some  degree  of  profit. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  is  one  that  is  often  made,  against  poetical  and 
other  writers  ; — ^not  always,  it  must  be  confessed,  without  reason.  But  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  a  degree  of  resemblance,  and  even  of  imitation,  which 
is  perfectly  allowable.  There  are  no  rights  of  property  in  thought.  The 
floating  &ncy,  or  the  profound  speculation,  is  equally  within  the  reach,  (and 
therefore  open  to  the  appropriation)  of  all  men  similarly  endowed ;  and  a 
writer  is  not  to  be  precluded  from  following  out  his  own  conception,  because 
it  happens  to  bring  him  upon  ground  which  some  predecessor  or  contem- 
porary has  trodden  before  him.  When  this  is  done  with  taste  and  judgment, 
it  would  be  mere  hypercriticism  to  condemn  it.  There  are,  also,  avowed 
imitations,  which  give  a  zest  and  grace  kindred  to  that  which  a  happy 
quotation  gives  to  a  passage  in  prose.  There  are,  besides,  unconscious 
imitations,  many  of  which  it  must  have  occurred  to  every  attentive  reader 
to  notice,  and  some  of  which  will  come  before  us  in  the  illustrations  to  be 
quoted  hereafter.  A  rigid  canon  of  exclusion  would  deprive  our  Literature 
of  some  of  its  chief  ornaments.  Many  of  our  most  eminent  authors  have 
purposely  taken  the  plots  and  frame-work  of  other  (sometimes  inferior) 
writers,  and  made  them  their  own.  Chaucer,  we  know,  took  the  idea  of  his 
Canterbury  Tales  from  the  Decameron  of  Boccaccio.  Shakspeare  appro- 
priated dramas  which  he  found  ready  to  his  hand,  and  turning  them  to 
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shapes  which  no  other  mind  could  have  given  them»  sent  them  forth  to 
endure,  not  for  an  age,  hut  for  all  time.  Sheridan,  long  afterwards^  did  the 
same ;  and  so  in  one  instance,  did  Coleridge.  And  these  great  writers  I 
mention,  not  as  standing  alone  in  this  matter,  hut  hecause  their  fame  has 
placed  them  hefore  the  world  '*  in  form  and  gesture  proudly  eminent."  It 
is  true  that  they  did  not  refrain  from  touching  the  works  of  others ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  they  "  touched  nothing  which  they  did  not  adorn." 

There  is  another  feet  nearly  connected  with  the  subject  imder  consider- 
ation, which  may  here  be  alluded  to.  The  success  of  a  particular  author, 
or  the  popularity  of  a  new  style  of  composition,  frequently  begets  imitators. 
Thore  seems  to  be  a  feshion  in  the  dress  of  human  thought,  which,  like 
the  more  femiliar  modes  of  personal  attire,  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  vicious 
extreme.  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling  was  undoubtedly  written  in  imi- 
tation of  Sterne.  The  success  of  the  Waverley  Novels  produced  the 
Historical  Eomances  of  James,  and  others.  When  Bulwer  chose  a  High- 
wayman for  a  Hero,  he  perhaps  had  little  idea  that  Paul  Clifford  would 
prove  the  literary  progenitor  of  Oliver  Twist,  or  that  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth  would  "  better  the  instruction  "  of  his  master,  by  multiplying 
€td  nauseam  such  books  as  Rookwood  and  Jack  Sheppard.  The  sudden  * 
success  which  was  achieved  by  Dickens  under  his  pseudonyme  of  "  Boz," 
brought  into  the  field  a  host  of  other  writers,  who  imitated  the  characteris- 
tic features  of  his  style,  and  have  not  altogether  failed  to  gain  some 
reputation  for  their  own  merits.  In  poetry,  there  was,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  a  French  feshion.  The  court  poets  of  the  "  Merry  Monarch  " 
drew  more  of  their  inspiration  from  Versailles  than  from  Parnassus. 
Nearer  to  our  own  times,  the  German  element  has  considerably  influenced 
the  poetry  of  this  country.  The  legendary  Ballads  of  Biirger  and  his 
contemporaries  were  imitated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  "  Monk "  Lewis. 
The  loftier  strains  of  German  minstrelsy  enkindled  the  poetic  fire  in 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  other  Bards  of  our  own  or  the  last  generation. 
The  irregular,  and  yet  constant  measure  of  Christabel,  found  admirers  and 
imitators  in  Scott,  Byron,  and  Rogers.  The  metre  of  the  Corsair  and 
Jacqueline,  is  clearly  formed  upon  the  model  which  Coleridge  had  furnished. 

The  particulars  now  adverted  to,  describe,  I  think,  the  whole  field  of 
permissive  imitation  or  appropriation.  Beyond  this,  it  becomes  plagiarism 
— literary  theft. 
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Here,  in  the  original  paper,  follow  the  examples  which  were  adduced 
to  iHustrate  the  preceding  remarks.  These  extracts,  which  extended  to  a 
Tery  considerable  length,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat.  They 
would  not  only  occupy  too  much  space,  where  space  is  very  valuable, 
but  would  in  a  measure  defeat  the  object  with  which  this  paper  was  written 
— that  of  suggesting  an  interesting  subject  of  literary  investigation,  and 
leaving  it  to  others  to  pursue. 

I  will  content  myself  by  giving  some  of  the  illustrations  from  Cowley, 
only.  These  will  afiford  a  sufl&cient  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  was  treated,  and  will  also  furnish  some  details  supplementary  to  the 
Paper  already  referred  to,  concerning  one  of  our  native  poets,  who  is  less 
fiimiliarly  known  than  others  whose  names  will  follow. 

I  take  the  first  extract  from  one  of  his  amatoiy  poems :  — 

"  How  could  it  be  so  flEiir,  and  yoa  away  ? 
How  could  the  trees  be  beauteoas,  flowers  so  gay? 

Could  they  remember  but  last  year 

How  yoa  did  them,  they  yoa  delight, 

The  sprouting  leaves  which  saw  yoa  here, 

And  call'd  their  fellows  to  the  sight, 
Wonld,  looking  round  for  the  same  sight  in  yain, 
Creep  back  into  their  silent  barks  again.'* 

There  are  thousands  of  readers  who  never  saw  this  passage  in  Cowley, 
who  have  been  made  perfectly  familiar  with  the  idea  which  it  embodies  by 
those  well-known  lines  of  Bums,  beginning,  "  Ye  banks  and  braes  o*  bonny 
Doon." 

In  the  first  poem  of  the  collection  entitled,  *'  The  Mistress,**  Cowley 
thus  sings :— - 

**  strike  deep  thy  burning  arrows  in : 

Lnkewarmness  I  account  a  sin, 

As  great  in  loye  as  in  religion. 

Come  arm'd  with  flames,  for  I  would  prove, 

All  the  extremities  of  mighty  love, 

Th*  excess  of  heat  is  but  a  fable ; 

We  know  the  torrid  zone  is  now  found  habitable." 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  Cowley,  though  an  older  man,  was 
Thomas  Gaiew.    He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  Cowley  had  barely 
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attained  tho  age  of  twenly-one.  To  the  elder  writer  may  therefore  be 
fairly  conceded  the  credit  of  having  been  the  originator  of  the  thought  or 
conceit  which  is  common  both  to  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  the  one 
which  follows,  from  Carew's  well-known  song : — 

Gi7e  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain ; 

The  torrid,  or  the  fidgid  zone, 
Brings  eqaal  ease  nnto  mj  pain : 

The  temperate  affords  me  none : 
Either  extreme  of  love  or  bate 
Is  better  than  a  calm  estate." 

Perhaps  there  is  no  couplet  in  our  language  more  frequentlj  quoted, 
either  for  approbation  or  reprobation,  than  this  of  Pope*s : — 

«  For  modes  of  fidth  let  graceless  zealots  fight. 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right** 

The  original  of  this  is  in  Cowley.  In  his  verses  on  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  brother-poet,  Richard  Crashaw,  who  had  left  the  Church  of  England, 
and  died  in  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eome»  he  sajs : — 

'*  His  fiftitb,  perhaps,  in  some  nice  tenents  might 
Be  wrong :  his  life  Tm  sore  was  in  the  right" 

In  the  Davideis  is  an  expression  which  has  been  used  by  several 
subsequent  writers : — 

**  Nothing  there  is  to  come,  end  nothing  past. 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last" 

I  think  I  remember  the  same  thought  in  Southey*s  Thalaha : — 

"  An  everlasting  how  of  misery." 

And  in  Talfourd's  Athenian  Captive,  we  have — 

**  No !  'tb  not  past !  the  murderer  has  no  past  ; 
Bat  one  eternal  pbessht.** 

In  The  Wish,  by  Cowley,  the  following  is  the  concluding  verse : — 

'*  How  happy  here  should  I 
And  one  dear  she  live,  and  embracing  die ; 
She  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

In  desarts  solitude, 
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I  should  haye  then  this  only  fear, 
Lett  men,  when  they  my  pleasmres  see, 
Should  hither  throng,  to  live  like  me, 

And  so  make  a  city  here." 

Now,  while  retrospectively  this  reminds  us  of  the  description  of  Una,  io 
bis  faTOurite  Spenser,  '*  whose  angel's  face,"  did  make  "  a  sunshine  in  a 
shadj  place  ;**  it  has  had  imitators  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Do  you 
remember  that  passage  near  the  end  of  ChUde  Harold,  beginning, 

**0  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling  plaee, 
With  one  fiur  spirit  for  my  mimster.** 

And  can  we  not  trace  the  same  thought  in  that  pretty  verse  of  Moore's,  io 
his  Lows  of  the  Anr/ds : — 

**  Thronghoat  creation  he  bat  knew 
Two  separate  worlds :  the  one — that  small 
Beloved  and  consecrated  spot 
Where  Leah  W€U :  the  other — all 
The  doll  wide  waste  where  she  was  not.*' 

[The  further  illustrations  included  quotations  from  Shakspeare,  Spenser, 
Donne,  Southwell,  George  Herbert,  Milton,  Flatman,  Bishops  tferemy 
Taylor  and  Ken,  John  Bunyan,  Katharine  Philips,  Norris  of  Bemerton, 
Pope,  Cowper,  Bums,  Goldsmith,  Blair,  Campbell,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
Moore,  Byron,  Talfourd,  and  P.  J.  Bailey.  These  however,  for  the  reasons 
already  given,  I  pass  by.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  supposed  that  the 
field  of  enquiry  was  exhausted  by  the  extracts  which  were  read.] 

Thus  we  have  gone  over  and  surveyed  a  large  space  in  our  National 
Literature,  but  omitting,  purposely,  all  reference  to  any  other  poetry  than 
our  own.  We  have  seen  that,  in  some  instances,  the  resemblance  is 
rather  in  sound  than  in  sense ;  in  others,  that  it  is  in  sense  more  than 
in  sound ;  in  some  few,  that  the  appropriation  extends  to  both  these ;  that, 
occasionally,  the  same  simile  is  employed  to  illustrate  a  different  subject : 
and  again,  that  the  same  subject  is  embellished  by  a  different  metaphor.  If 
we  bad  gone  into  a  lower  rank  of  the  literary  profession,  and  instituted  our 
right  of  search  into  Grub  Street,  we  should  have  found,  too  probably, 
stolen  property  in  abundance.  Poets,  like  bees,  have  all  the  garden  before 
them ;  it  blooms  with  flowers  to  which  they  are  all  heartily  and  equally 
welcome,  but  the  honey  which  they  offer  for  our  ei\joyment  should  at  least 
be  their  own. 
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After  all,  it  may  be  said,  and  most  truly,  that  these  little  things  are  of 
little  value.  They  are  simply  curious.  No  man  should  read  with  the 
direct  object  of  discovering  them  :  that  would  be,  indeed,  to  traverse  a 
beautiful  scene  with  the  mind  and  views  of  a  detective  policeman,  intent 
only  upon  the  disclosure  of  some  dishonest  act,  and  therefore  blind  to  the 
manifold  beauties  which  smile  everywhere  around. 

But  if  little  can  be  said  for  the  profitableness  of  this  sort  of  investigation, 
it  is,  at  least,  curious  and  interesting ;  it  shows  how  the  material  of  thought 
is  variously  operated  upon  in  that  wondrous  crucible — the  human  mind ; 
and  as  we  con  over  these  curious  results,  we  may  justifiably  think,  that 
though  they  are  not  worth  much  trouble  in  seeking,  they  are  among  the 
things  which,  '*  when  found,**  may,  as  Captain  Cuttle  advises,  be  '*  made 
a  note  of.** 
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THE    FAUS8ETT    MUSEUM,    AS    AFFORDING    MATERIALS 

FOR    HISTORY. 

By  John  Eobson,  M,D,y  Warrington. 
(BiAD  2in>  Apbil,  1807.) 


About  the  middle  of  the  last  ceDtorj,  two  gentlemen  were  closely  searching 
into  the  antiquities  of  their  own  neighbourhoods.  Both  were  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  both  were  men  of  learning,  and  they  were  alike 
eager  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  the  results  of  their  labours  have 
been  widely  different  The  Rev.  John  Whitaker,  a  native  of  Manchester^ 
related  the  history  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  with  much  minuteness  of 
detail.  The  wars  and  alliances  of  our  predecessors  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mersey,  for  some  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  foundation  of  Manchester 
about  the  period  when  Caesar  landed  in  Kent,  are  told  at  great  length,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  evidence  of  the  facts.  He  quotes  largely 
from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  and  Ossian  is  a  great  authority  with  him ;  and 
his  History,  which  obtained  a  good  word  from  Gibbon,  was  a  sort  of 
Btore-house  for  succeeding  writers.  With  an  abundant  fismcy,  and  no  want 
of  erudition,  he  attempted  to  realize  the  events  of  that  early  period,  and 
the  slightest  hint,  even  a  misapplied  inscription,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  sketch  out  an  invasion  and  a  conquest,  with  all  its  accompaniments 
and  consequences. 

But  time,  the  avenger,  has  had  his  turn,  and  Mr.  Whitaker's  attempts 
to  bring  back  the  past  are  themselves  being  forgotten.  His  work  is  shown 
to  be  a  mere  romance ;  his  Roman  stations,  his  own  cherished  discoveries, 
to  have  been  mere  dreams ;  the  conclusions  which  he  came  to,  with  refer- 
ence to  acknowledged  sites,  altogether  erroneous ;  and  the  two  first  Books 
of  the  HisTOBY  OF  Manoh£st£B  utterly  Mse  in  principle,  and  not  to  be 
trusted  in  details. 

Mr.  Whitaker  and  the  Rev.  Brian  Faussett  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  communication  together,  nor  indeed  is  it  likely  that  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  each  other.  In  those  days  there  was  no  great  facility  for 
knowing  what  was  doing  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Faussett 
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seems  to  hare  followed  out  his  own  plan  in  hb  own  way,  and  by  himself. 
His  mind  and  Whitaker's  were  essentially  diflferent.  If  he  had  any  power 
of  fancy,  he  took  care  to  keep  it  well  under.  He  thought  at  first  that  the 
burial-places  were  the  sites  of  battles  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  but  he 
soon  found  out  his  mistake,  and  it  seems  to  hare  been  a  lesson  for  him 
ever  after.  When  he  found  a  something  he  could  not  make  out,  he  pro- 
visionally called  it  a  **  whistle;  "  but  when  more  specimens  turned  up,  he 
referred  back  to  his  first  assumption,  and  candidly  owned  it  was  "  most 
likely  nothing  of  the  sort,  only  there  was  no  harm  in  guessing."  Mr. 
Faussett*s  Journal,  written  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  now  as  valuable  as  it 
was  then,  nay,  even  more  so ;  for  if  it  had  been  published  at  the  same 
time  as  Whitaker's  History,  it  would  probably  have  gained  little  notice, 
and  been  left  to  neglect  as  a  dull  collection  of  trifling  matters,  when  com* 
pared  with  its  brilliant  rival. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  the  Journal  has  been  printed,  and  the 
Museum  thrown  open  to  the  world  at  the  present  time, — the  very  period 
that  Faussett,  who  was  far  before  the  ArchsBologists  of  his  own  age,  would 
have  chosen.  His  treasures  now  can  not  only  be  appreciated,  but  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  history,  and  do  in  fact  form  materials  whose  importance 
is  best  known  to  those  who  have  paid  most  attention  to  it.  The  evidence 
they  afford  of  the  state  of  Kent  for  many  generations  is  imimpeachable. 
They  show  that  the  condition  of  the  people  must  have  been  tolerably 
prosperous,  and  that  they  have  gone  down  to  the  grave  in  peace.  They 
prove  that  Roman  art  and  taste  had  influenced  their  personal  ornaments, 
though  there  is  nothing  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Faussett  found 
the  grave  of  a  single  Roman ;  and  while  a  few  Christian  emblems  have 
been  turned  up,  they  are  only  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  great  mass 
of  interments  were  not  Christian  at  all. 

I  believe  these  general  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn,  but  we  must 
review  with  more  detail  the  facts  upon  which  they  rest ;  and  as  there  is 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  age  of  the  cemeteries,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  report  to  you  these  discrepancies,  and  then  place  the 
facts  and  evidence  before  you,  requesting  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  difficulty, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  importance  of  the  inquiry. 

Faussett,  in  his  account  of  Kingston  Down,  where  he  found  some  of  his 
best  relics,  and  where  he  catalogues  the  opening  of  808  graves,  says,  "  For 
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I  think  this  spot  nvill  from  thence  appear  to  have  been  no  other  than  a 
common  borying-place  of  Romans,  no  doubt  (and  that,  too,  from  a  very 
early  period),  but  not  of  these  alone,  but  also,  if  not  chiefly,  of  Romans 
Britonized,  and  Britons  Romanized  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  these 
expressions),  till  long  after  the  Romans,  properly  so  called,  had  entirely 
quitted  the  island."* 

And  again  in  his  introduction  to  his  Journal  of  the  excavations  at 
8ibertswold  Down,  where  he  opened  181  tumuli,  after  stating  tliat  his 
previous  opinion  was,  that  the  place  had  been  the  site  of  a  battle,  that  the 
graves  were  those  of  the  slain,  and  that  he  was  confirmed  in  this  by  the 
discovery  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  Danish  spur,  he  goes  on — "  but 
upon  tiial  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my  mistake.  For  though  I  this  summer 
opened  no  less  than  J  68  of  these  tumuli,  and  the  whole  of  those  in 
Barfriston  adjoining,  to  the  number  of  forty-eight  more,  yet  not  a  single 
spur  or  anything  else  occurred  that  seemed  to  have  the  least  connection 
vrith  either  Danes  or  Saxons.  But  eyeiything  we  met  with  was  much  of 
the  same  kind  with  what  I  found  at  Ash  and  Kingston  *  «  *  and 
I  make  no  scruple  of  declaring  myself  to  be  confident  that  the  persons  hero 
buried  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the 
nigh  village  or  villages,  which  inhabitants  I  take  to  have  been  Romans 
Britonized,  or  Britons  Romanized ;  that  is,  as  I  have  said  beforOt  people  of 
both  these  nations,  who,  having  in  process  of  time  intermarried  with  each 
other,  had  become,  as  it  were,  one  people,  and  had  naturally  learned  and 
adopted  each  other's  customs  and  ceremonies."! 

And  with  reference  to  the  graves  at  Kingston,  he  concludes  **  that  it 
m^ht  have  continued  to  be  a  burying-ground  after  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons 
in  this  isle ;  nay,  perhaps  even  to  the  time  when  Archbishop  Cutbbert 
(who  came  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  a.d.  741).  obtained  a  dispensation  from 
the  then  Pope  for  the  making  of  cemeteries  or  churchyards  within  towns 
or  cities,  whereas,  here,  in  England,  until  his  time,  within  the  walls  thereof 
none  were  buried."! 

At  Beakesboume  he  "guessed  that  the  persons  here  deposited  were 
buried  about,  if  not  long  before,  the  time  that  the  Roman  legions  left  this 
island  for  the  last  time,  namely,  about  the  year  of  Christ  418,  or  at  the 
latest  before  the  coming  in  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  about  the  year  of 

•  Infent  Sepolor.  p.  87.   «f  Ibid  p.  102.    }  Quoting  WeeTer's  Fun.  Mon.— Ibid  88. 
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Christ  449."  But  be  says  it  might  haye  been  used  as  a  burial-ground  long 
before,  as  well  as  long  after  those  periods,  and  he  is  persuaded  there  is 
nothing  Saxon  about  the  place.* 

Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  Introduction,  takes  quite  another  view.  After 
the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  he  says,  "  When  the  light  of 
history  dawns  again  upon  the  mysterious  drama,  it  is  fitful  and  uncertain ; 
but  when  the  curtain,  or  shroud  rather,  is  raised,  we  see  upon  the  stage  a 
mighty  change.  A  new  people  has  occupied  the  land.  «  *  ♦  But  of 
the  precise  time  when  the  great  advent  commenced,  and  when  completed, 
the  traditions,  which  under  the  name  of  history  have  descended  to  us,  leave 
us  in  doubt.^t 

"  Had  he  (Mr.  Faussett)  been  previously  acquainted  with  the  character- 
istics of  Roman  and  Romano-British  remains,  he  would  probably  have  at 
Once  surmised  that  the  weapons,  the  implements,  and  the  ornaments, 
unaccompanied  by  indications  of  contemporary  cremation,  must  have  be- 
longed to  a  time  subsequent  to  that  to  which  he  referred  them.''^ 

In  another  place  he  more  particularly  states  that  these  cemeteries  cannot 
be  referred  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  fifth  century,  and  therefore  the 
^rlier  Roman  coins  can  afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  date  of  interment|| 

One  more  extract  from  Mr.  Smith's  learned  and  elaborate  introduction 
is  of  the  very  first  importance.  *'  As  we  often  find  the  cemeteries  are  con- 
tiguous to,  or  surrounded  by  Roman  or  Romano-British  burial-places,  we 
seem  to  discern,  in  the  contiguity  of  the  dead,  the  result  of  an  amicable 
relationship.  In  many  places,  where  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of 
watching  the  exhumation  of  Roman  burial-places,  it  has  not  been  un£re- 
quently  noticed,  when  the  Roman  interments  have  been  exhausted,  that 
Saxon  graves  follow  in  close  proximity."  This  has  been  noticed  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  as  at  Stroud  and  Celchester,  and  remarkably 
$,t  Crundale. 

We  may  remark  that  both  Mr.  Faussett  and  Mr.  Smith  are  satisfied  that 
the  graves  were  those  of  one  people  ;  the  one  considering  them  as  British 
or  Celtic,  and  dating  them  before,  the  other  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centuiy.  It  does  indeed  seem  impossible  to  believe  that  these  burials 
belonged  to  such  a  terrible  period  as  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of 

•  Ibia  p.  146.        +  p.  11.        I  p.  18.         II  p.  48. 
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the  sixth  centuiy  most  have  been,  if  the  oommon  opinion  of  the  Saxon 
invasion  be  correct.  The  destruction  of  a  race  implies  such  suffering  on 
the  one  side,  and  such  barbarity  on  the  other,  that  funerals  like  these 
could  not  have  taken  place.  Still  there  were  the  coins  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  which  Faussett  ignores,  and  the  crosses,  which  Mr.  Smith 
can  only  receiye  as  personal  ornaments,  not  as  Christian  symbols ;  besides 
the  strong  probability  that  the  Saxons  on  the  continent,  at  that  period, 
used  cremation ;  and  there  are,  moreover,  certain  admissions  by  both 
gentlemen,  which  we  shall  use  to  show  that  the  whole  truth  does  not  rest 
with  either. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Inventortum  Sepulcrale,  we  have  had  a 
review  of  it  by  the  learned  and  eloquent  author  of  "  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land." Mr.  Kemble*s  views  are  altogether  different.  He  says,  "  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  elaborate  ornaments,  the  improved  pottery,  the 
buried  skeletons  of  the  Kentish  grave-yards,  mark  a  much  more  advanced 
development  of  culture,  and  probably  a  much  later  period  of  time  than  the 
rude  evidences  of  cremation  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  *  *  *  The 
Kentish  deposits  remind  us  rather  of  the  settled  districts  under  Prankish 
rule,  and  the  Merovingian  culture  of  North  France,  Germanic,  indeed,  but 
modifiedbyBoman  models,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  Faith.  *  *  * 
There  is  in  &ct  nothing  in  these  interments  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  belong  to  the  period  extending  from  the  commencement  of 
the  seventh  till  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  centuries.''* 

Mr.  Smith  speaks  of  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Roman  and  Saxon 
graves,  forgetting  the  British  or  Celtic  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century ; 
and  Mr.  Kemble  puts  aside  not  only  these,  but  the  Heathen  Saxons  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  starts  at  once  from  the  Christian  period ;  so 
that  we  must  suppose  the  Christian  Saxons  of  the  seventh  century  again 
went  back  to  cemeteries,  which  had  been  disused  for  at  least  two  hundred 
years.  It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  most  of  the  bodies  are  laid  east  and 
west,  they  must  have  been  Christian ;  but,  from  the  numerous  exceptions,  we 
cannot  place  much  reliance  on  this  circumstance.  In  a  cemetery,  too,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered  at  Hartlepool,  and  supposed  to  be  of  the  seventh 
century,  the  bodies  are  laid  north  and  south,  but  the  grave-stones  are 
sculptured  with  Christian  emblems.f 

•  Arch.  Joum.  Sept.,  1856,  p.  ii99.     +  Arch.  Joarn.  vi.,  136. 
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In  &uct,  that  these  grares  were  not  those  of  a  Christian  population  is 
evident  from  the  want  of  the  marks  and  symhols  which  exist  in  every 
Christian  cemetery,  and  from  the  repugnance  which  the  faithful,  at  that 
period,  had  to  rest  in  ground  which  must,  in  their  eyes,  have  heen 
especially  devoted  to  the  devil.  We  know  that  very  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  St.  Augustine,  churchyards  were  common  burial  places ;  and  if  the  old 
cemeteries  were  anywhere  in  use,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  churches  were  not 
built  upon  them,  crosses  would  be  erected  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  memory  of  a  Christian  burial  groimd  would  ever  have  been  lost 
But  when  Mr.  Kemble  asserts  the  resemblance  between  the  Kentish  relics 
and  the  Frankish  under  Merovingian  rule,  he  puts  the  question  on  its 
right  basis.  The  Saxons  in  England  had  then  as  settled  a  government  as 
North  France,  and  Roman  influence  was  acting  upon  the  former  as  much 
as  on  the  latter ;  perhaps  one  nation  was  as  much  Christian  as  the  other. 

The  agreement  of  these  three  archaeologists,  that  the  graves  belonged  to 
one  race,  and  to  a  civilized  and  settled  community,  is  important,  as 
enabling  us  to  start  from  a  sure  point,  aud  with  something  to  guide  us  on 
our  way.  For,  except  a  few  coins,  nothing  has  been  found  that  gives  us 
any  clue  to  the  chronology  of  the  deposits;  and  hence  the  remarkable 
difference  between  the  three  gentlemen;  Mr.  Faussett  assigning  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries ;  Mr.  Smith  the  fifth  and  sixth  ;  and 
Mr.  Eemble  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  ninth,  for  the 
period  in  question. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe  that  the  terms  Roman  occupation,  Roman 
interment,  and  such  like,  are  used  with  great  latitude,  and  it  is  desirable 
that  the  reason  or  fact  upon  which  the  name  is  assigned  should  be  clearly 
given.  The  graves  at  Crundale  are  (many  of  them  at  least)  by  universal 
consent  said  to  be  Roman,  but  that  the  bodies  there  deposited  were  those 
of  actual  Romans,  or  even  Italians,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  The  number 
of  Roman  soldiei-s,  officials,  and  settlers  here  must  have  been,  compara- 
tively, very  small.  The  Legions,  if  always  kept  to  their  full  complement, 
would  not  have  been  more  than  18,000  men,  which  were  principally  distri- 
buted in  the  north ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these,  though  Roman  citizens,  were  really  provincials,  from  many  parts  of 
their  great  empire.  Where  a  Legionary  was  buried,  however,  we  find 
the  fact  recorded  on  inscribed  stones,  wherever  Roman  garrisons  were 
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wtablished.  Besides  those  natives  who  obtained  the  citizenship,  we  hare 
also  the  ciril  officers  employed  by  the  goremment  in  the  collection  of  taxes, 
the  superintendence  of  the  post  stations,  and  other  departments,  who  were 
scattered  over  the  country;  audit  would  probably  be  through  these  last 
classes  that  the  Imperial  civilization  would  chiefly  be  promoted.  Kent  is 
always  named  as  the  most  advanced  part  of  England,  and  this  would 
naturally  follow  from  its  continual iutercourse  with  the  continent  and  with  the 
Roman  officials.  It  had,  from  a  very  early  period,  two  or  three  garrisons, 
though  of  no  great  extent,  and  there  were  other  towns  connected  with  the 
post  stations,  which  may  have  been  centres  of  trade  and  manufactures.  StiU, 
the  body  of  the  people  were  of  the  genuine  Kentish  stock ;  they  were,  to 
use  Faussett*s  expression,  Romanized  Britons ;  they  adopted  the  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  used  their  pottery  (a  great  advance  in  civilization), 
copied  their  personal  ornaments,  and  had  similar  modes  of  burying  the 
dead.  But  as  far  as  Mr.  Faussett's  researches  go,  and  indeed  the  later 
on^  too,  there  is  no  direct  proof,  even  at  Crundale,  that  a  single  Roman 
was  ever  interred  in  any  of  these  cemeteries.  Not  an  inscription  nor 
symbol,  nor  sign  of  any  sort  has  been  found,  to  identify  any  remains  as 
those  of  a  veritable  Roman  man  or  woman,  while  everything  tends  to  show 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  had  become,  in  certain  respects,  Romanized.* 

The  influence  of  Roman  art  on  everything  that  has  any  character  at  all, 
is  confessed  on  all  hands ;  but  when  we  consider  that  according  to  the 
received  history,  the  Romans  had  left  the  country  fifty  years  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  influence  would  be  in  fact  that  of  the  original 
inhabitants,  and  as  the  conquerors  must  have  set  about  their  work  of 
extermination  immediately,  I  must  confess  I  can  see  neither  time  nor 

•  We  are  here  especially  referring  to  the  researches  that  have  heen  made  in  Kent,  by 
Mr.  Fanssett  and  others,  but  there  is  one  relic  in  the  Masenm,  of  the  discovery  of  which, 
anfortanately,  we  have  no  acconnt,  hnt  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Norfolk.  This 
is  a  genuine  Roman  cinerary  urn,  of  a  tasteless  shape,  hadly  made  of  coarse  clay,  with  a 
Tery  rude  ornamentation  ;  in  fhct,  it  would  be  classed,  at  Brst  sight  perhaps,  as  very  late 
and  poor  Saxon.  But  this  urn  has  an  inscription  upon  it,  to  the  manes  of  Mclia  Bvfina, 
who  lived  thirteen  years,  tfiree  months,  and  six  days.  The  letters  are  without  ligatures 
or  contractions,  and  apparently  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  urn  itself  would  indicate, 
if  we  did  not  take  into  acconnt  that  both  coarae  and  fine  pottery  would  be  made  and  used 
at  the  same  time,  and  that  when  the  poverty  of  a  family  did  not  allow  it  to  get  the  more 
oostty,  it  had  to  make  use  of  the  commoner  and  cheaper  ware.  The  antiquity  of  this 
inscription  has  been  doubted,  but  the  late  Mr.  Kemble  expressed  his  belief  in  its  being 
genuine,  and  intended  to  have  written  an  account  of  it. 
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opportunity  for  any  such  influence  showing  itself  at  all.  It  could  only  hare 
been  exercised  during  the  period  when  the  Roman  power  was  in  existence 
and  in  active  operation.  After  a  few  generations  we  look  in  vain  for  traces 
of  it  in  the  coins,  in  the  buildings,  or  in  the  personed  ornaments.  Eyen  the 
pottery,  almost  a  necessary  of  life,  seems  to  have  gradually  become  more 
rude  and  useless,  and  to  haye  been  no  longer  made  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  fact  defines  pretty  nearly  the  period  of  one  part  of  the  interments, 
while  the  others  are  limited  by  the  absence  of  Christian  memorials. 

But  another  point  of  great  importance  is  also  undisputed,  viz.,  that  these 
interments  took  place  in  a  country  which  was  peaceful  and  settled.  That 
generation  followed  generation  is  evident,  not  merely  from  tbe  extent  of 
the  burial-grounds,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  cremation  had 
actually  ceased  during  the  period.  When  this  took  place  I  am  unable  to 
say,  but  most  likely  burials  had  been  growing  more  prevalent  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  few  bodies 
were  burnt  after  the  empire  became  Christian,  under  Constantine,  and  not 
the  least  proof  or  probability  that  the  Kentish  men  re-adopted  it  when  they 
regained  their  independence.* 

The  epoch  of  449,  the  so-called  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  is  in  the  way  of 
both  Mr.  Faussett  and  Mr.  Smith';  one  takes  the  anterior,  the  other 
prefers  the  century  that  follows;  while  both  allow  that  interments  have 
taken  place  out  of  the  period  which  each  assigns  as  definitive  in  his  own 
hypothesis.  Mr.  Kemble's  views  are  quite  in  another  direction,  but  his 
position  is  altogether  untenable,  and  has  no  support  from  any  investigations 
that  have  been  made ;  indeed,  as  I  have  already  shown,  it  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  facts  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  That  these  cemeteries 
should  have  been  the  work  of  the  Christians  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  and  neither  symbol,  nor  inscription,  nor  tradition  remain  in  any 
one  of  the  many  localities,  is  quite  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  the 
state  of  Christianity  as  then  existing. 

The  pottery  which  has  been  found  in  many  graves  was  probably  used  in 
the  funeral  ceremonies,  and  consequently  dedicated  to  the  gods  of  the 
tomb ;  no  sure  inference  can  be  drawn  from  its  pattern  or  material  as  to 

•  Urendi  corpora  defanctomm  usas  nostro  seBcalo  nuUus  fit  Macrobias,  Saturn.  7,  7. 
It  would  seem  that  it  had  ceased  in  the  time  of  Apuleiust  in  the  second  century, 
amongst  the  common  people. 
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the  date  of  the  interment.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  common  pottery 
retains  its  form  and  character  through  many  ages,  and  that  the  brown  ware 
of  the  present  day  is  coeval  with  the  richest  and  most  deUcate  porcelain. 
The  ancient  manufacture  in  this  kingdom  was  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads  ;  1st,  that  bearing  more  or  less  a  classical 
character ;  and,  2nd,  that  where  there  is  no  characteristic  of  any  kind.  A 
vessel  of  clay  was  wanted,  and  it  was  made  with  a  \vide  mouth,  or  a  narrow 
neck,  and  a  round,  or  flat,  or  conical  base,  with  patterns  showing  more  or 
less  skill  (or  more  correctly,  various  degrees  of  unskilful ness)  indented  on 
the  soft  clay,  and  indifferently  baked.  Where  the  Roman  influence  pre- 
vailed, however,  we  have  more  graceful  forms  and  in  greater  variety;  good 
mouldings,  well  burnt  vwire,  and  a  sort  of  glaze,  which  has  stood  well  for 
many  centuries.  But  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to  assign  a  date,  even  in 
approximation,  on  the  strength  of  these  differences,  as  undoubtedly  all 
kinds  would  be  in  use  at  the  same  time,  marking,  as  they  do  now,  the  com 
parative  wealth  of  the  several  owners.  One  thing  we  may  beheve  certain ; 
pottery,  for  domestic  purposes,  was  exclusively  a  Roman  introduction; 
with  them  it  came,  with  them  it  went ;  and  as,  probably,  a  good  deal  of  the 
finer  sorts  was  imported,  we  have  evidence  of  extensive  commercial  inter- 
course. As  to  that  made  in  the  kingdom,  the  clay  would  vary  according 
to  the  locality,  and  particular  fashions  and  modes  of  workmanship  would  no 
doubt  prevail  in  different  places ;  but  the  original  rudeness  and  simplicity 
continued  as  long  as  the  manufacture  lasted  ;  which,  indeed,  does  not  seem 
to  have  long  survived  the  departiu*e  of  the  Romans.  Whether  we  possess 
any  made  after  the  sixth  century  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  cups,  before 
the  conquest,  were  of  wood,  horn,  shell,  and  metals,  and  if  there  were  any 
utensils  of  glass  or  pottery,  they  must  have  been  extremely  rare. 

The  coins  discovered  have  been  few  (Faussett  names  fourteen  Roman, 
two  Merovingian,  and  a  few  Saxon),  and  though  of  little  value  as  evidence 
in  any  individual  case,  still,  as  a  rule,  I  think  we  may  presume  that  a  coin 
found  in  a  grave  is  to  be  taken  as  marking  within  a  few  years  the  date  of 
the  grave.  There  is  more  uncertainty  in  some  of  Mr.  Faussett's  examples, 
as  in  several  cases  a  previous  urn-burial  was  found  to  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  later  deposit  of  a  body  unburned,  and  there  is  a  doubt  to  which 
interment  the  coin  belonged.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  coin  might  be 
strung  with  beads  or  worn  as  an  ornament  Still,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
inclined  to  beUeve  that  they  were  not  only  of  the  period  of  the  burial,  but 
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intended  bj  the  survivors  as  a  memorial  of  the  date  itself,  on  the  same 
principle  as  we  still  place  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  under  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a  public  building.  The  coins  are  chiefly  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries ;  specimens  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  are  also  met  with,  but 
not  one  that  can  be  with  certainty  assigned  to  a  later  period. 

The  crosses  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  age ;  three  only  were  found. 
One,  a  silver  Latin  cross,  worked  with  an  engraved  guilloche  pattern,  and 
in  another  grave  a  pair  of  small  Greek  crosses,  also  of  silver.  At  whatever 
period  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  island,  and  I  believe  it  took  place 
during  the  apostolic  age,  it  must  have  been  the  state  religion  for  nearly  the 
last  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  dominion ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  on  a 
previous  occasion,  it  seems  to  have  made  slow  progress  with  the  Teutonic 
races  in  general,  and  the  8exe  and  Engle  in  particular.  That  there  were 
converts,  however,  at  an  early  period  we  have  presumptive  evidence,  and 
these  crosses  are  themselves  proofs  of  the  fact;  they  appear  to  have 
been  attached  to  some  part  of  the  dress,  not  suspended.  That  this  Latin  cross 
could  have  been  worn  as  a  mere  personal  ornament,  apart  from  its  symbolical 
meaning,  seems  as  unlikely  as  that  we  should  now  adorn  ourselves  with 
silver  gibbets.  The  cross  itself  may  have  belonged  to  the  occupant  of  the 
tomb,  and  have  been  deposited  at  aify  period,  from  the  Roman  conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  or  it  may  have  been  placed  by  some  friendly 
hand,  who  had  fiEtith  in  the  sign,  that  it  might  "  scare  the  fiends  from  the 
heathen's  grave." 

We  come  now  to  the  personal  ornaments,  the  beads,  buckles,  brooches, 
rings,  and  bracelets ;  and  while  most  of  these  are  of  a  very  simple  charac- 
ter, such  as  we  might  expect  any  man  working  in  metals  would  make, 
some  are  most  magnificent  and  costly ;  others,  less  intrinsically  valuable, 
have  a  remarkable  and  elaborate  ornamentation,  by  some  qualified  as 
Saxon,  by  others  as  Roman,  while  there  is  no  positive  criterion  by  which  to 
form  a  judgment  In  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum  you  will  find  fibulae  apparently 
of  exactly  similar  construction,  especially  as  regards  the  security  of  the 
fastening,  and  with  the  same  patterns  of  ornament,  assigned  to  both  classes. 
The  bow-shaped  fibul®  are  sometimes  wrought  in  a  scroll  or  interlaced 
pattern,  at  other  times  we  find  small  circles  with  a  dot  in  the  middle, 
regularly  arranged ;  or  we  may  have  merely  straight  longitudinal  ribs  and 
hoUows ;  and  some  of  these  forms  we  find  upon  the  pottery,  especially  the 
small  circle  with  the  centre  dot. 
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The  very  classification  of  these  fibulsB  into  late  Boman  and  earlj  Saxon, 
shows  the  difficulty  of  appropriating  such  articles  to  the  rigbt  owners,  and 
it  is  most  remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  original  Celtic  race, 
which,  according  to  the  common  belief,  must  bave  formed  the  mass  of  the 
population  in  the  fourth  and  first-half-of-the-fifth  centuiy.  Mr,  Smith,  in 
his  Yeiy  interesting  work  on  Eichborough,  says  that  **  the  Roman  coins, 
urns,  and  other  objects  of  Roman  fabrication,  sometimes  found  with  Saxon 
remains,  do  not  prove  an  earlier  date ;  but  they  tend  to  show  that  the  Saxons 
adopted  many  of  the  Roman  customs  and  observances  after  the  Roman 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  Britain."*  But  this  influence  could  only 
have  been  derived  from  the  native  Kentish  stock,  for  the  Romans  had  already 
left  them ;  and  it  necessarily  follows,  if  they,  the  native  race,  had  learned 
aught  from  the  Romans,  we  should  expect  to  find  some  memorials  left  of 
them.  If,  however,  they  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  Roman  art,  or  not 
profited  by  it,  they  could  have  done  nothing  for  the  Saxons.  But  Mr. 
Smith  further  tells  us  that  *'  the  connection  between  the  workmanship  of 
the  latest  Roman  and  the  earliest  Saxon  personal  ornaments,  is  often  so 
close  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  two."f 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  received  history  derived  from  the 
imperfections  and  contradictions  of  the  vmters  of  the  fifth  and  succeeding 
centuries,  are  increased  by  the  irreconcileable  evidence  of  these  remains. 
"  The  objects  found  in  them,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  speaking  of  these  burial 
places,  "  are  not  only  frequently  of  Roman  oiigin,  but  they  show,  in  many 
instances,  that  Roman  habits  and  customs  had  been  adopted  and  associated 
with  those  of  the  new  inhabitants,  to  an  extent  which  must  considerably 
modify  our  assent  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  Saxon  invasion  either  exter- 
minated the  Roman  monuments  or  the  influence  of  Roman  civilization."  | 

But  if  the  population,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  Celtic  (and  by  Celtic  I  mean 
Welsh),  it  was  itself  utterly  exterminated,  and  the  language  annihilated, 
even  to  the  names  of  places  and  estates,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
attempts  to  give  them  a  Celtic  origin,  are  clearly  and  indisputably 
Teutonic.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  singular  than  the  total  obhvion  of 
any  people  except  Romans  and  Saxons,  not  merely  in  Kent,  but  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  whole  period  from  the  second  to  the  seventh  century — 
the  Engle,  a  cognate  race  with  the  Sexe,  ||  appearing  towards  the  latter  half 

•  p.  57.  f  p.  88.  I  p.  Id9.  [|  Sexe,  La^iDiced  into  Saxonee,  and  coming  to  ot 
tbnmgh  this  Latinized  form. 
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of  the  time.  Granting,  however,  that  the  people  of  England  proper  were  of 
the  Teutonic  race,  the  difficulties  vanish,  and  all  becomes  reasonable  and 
intelligible.  The  assertion  of  the  national  iudependeuce,  the  struggles 
between  the  great  political  parties  for  freedom  on  one  side,  and  for  power 
on  the  other,  continuing  through  several  centuries,  and  even,  I  believe, 
mixing  themselves  up  with  the  Danish  occupation  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  take  a  definite  form,  and  though  a  regular  historical  narrative  is 
impossible,  we  may  understand  the  various  parties,  their  objects,  and  the 
means  used  in  striving  for  those  objects. 

Amongst  the  general  conclusions  we  may  draw  from  the  relics  and  the 
Inventorium,  we  have  before  observed,  that  there  have  been  cinerary  urns 
deposited  long  before  the  burial  of  the  unbumed  corpses,  and  the  urn  has 
been  either  unknown  or  unheeded  by  the  later  generation.  It  is  found 
broken,  but  the  fragments  appear  to  have  been  carefully  gathered  together, 
and  deposited  again  in  the  grave. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular  portion  of  ground  assigned  to  the 
rich  or  poor,  as  the  graves  where  the  gold  brooches  were  found  had  nothing  to 
distinguish  them,  either  in  position  or  structure,  from  those  which  con- 
tained merely  a  buckle,  the  head  of  a  dart,  or  nothing  at  all ;  the  green 
sod  covered  all  alike,  and  we  have  a  specimen  of  that  feeling  of  equality 
which  formed  so  remarkable  a  characteristic  of  our  ancestors.  Neither  do 
the  arrangements  differ  at  different  periods  of  time ;  generation  was  de- 
posited after  generation  with  the  same  forms  and  the  same  relics. 

The  coins  found  are  so  few  as  to  be  plainly  exceptional  deposits.  They 
are  mostly  of  the  lower  empire,  and  I  think  must  be  referred  to  the  Roman 
period,  or,  in  the  later  instances,  to  persons  who  had  the  same  religion  and 
ceremonies.  Roman  coins  were  in  circulation  after  the  Romans  left  the 
kingdom ;  but  that  Saxons  just  arrived  from  the  Continent  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  Continental  Saxons  of  that  period  still  using  cremation),  would 
deposit  a  piece  of  money  with  each  corpse  seems  very  improbable.  Both 
these  and  the  Roman  keys,  chatelains,  and  similar  articles,  could  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  used  by  a  people  who  must  have  begun  and  kept  up  a  work 
of  destruction  and  extermination,  instead  of  adopting  the  manners  and 
manufactures  of  the  Kentish  people. 

The  crosses  serve  to  show  that  Christianity  was  not  altogether  unknown. 
Fragments  and  traces  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  and  leather  were  also 
found. 
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An  opimon  may  be  formed  from  these  grayes  as  to  the  conditioo  of  the 
people.  The  principal  part  seems  to  hare  been  coffinless ;  a  shield  of 
wood,  mth  an  iron  boss  in  the  centre,  fixed  with  broad-headed  silver-gilt 
nails,  a  spear,  a  dart,  a  sword,  and  a  knife, — such  are  the  contents  of  the 
richest  male  grayes,  and  they  are  rare.  Generally  a  spear  or  dart,  or  knife 
and  iron  buckle  may  have  turned  up,  but  very  frequently  indeed  the  result 
yras  nothing.  In  the  female  graves  we  have  beads  of  amber  or  glass,  or 
coloured  pastes,  chatelaines,  shears,  rings,  and  armlets.  The  valuable 
gold  brooches  belonged  to  men  ;  some  of  the  rings  are  silver,  but,  except 
the  brooches,  there  is  nothing  of  much  intrinsic  value.  In  aU  these 
artidee,  however,  the  influence  of  Roman  art  is  undoubted.  If  not  the 
work  of  Boman  artists,  they  are,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Roman  school.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  pottery ;  the  bright  red  ware,  known  as  Samian, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  imported,  while  the  common  brown,  black, 
or  grey  vessels  were  in  all  probability  made  in  this  country.  But,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  the  actual  manufactoiy  does  not  seem  to  have 
long  survived  the  recovery  of  the  national  independence.  If  the  Saxons 
had  brought  over  any  such  art  from  the  Continent,  we  might  reasonably 
expect  that  the  superior  work  of  the  natives  would  have  had  a  beneficial 
efifect  upon  the  potteiy,  and  that  at  least  it  would  have  continued  available 
for  domestic  purposes,  but  of  this  we  find  no  traces. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  reason  of  so  many  earthenware  vessels 
being  deposited  in  the  graves  probably  arose  from  the  custom  of  bathing 
and  anointing  a  corpse  before  burial.  Some  were  used  for  libations  and 
the  funeral  feast,  and  all  things  connected  with  it  were  held  sacred,  and 
devoted  Diis  Manibus,  How  far  the  Kentish  people  adopted  these  prac- 
tices we  do  not  know,  but  something  of  the  sort  seems  to  have  been 
prevalent,  if  not  going  to  the  extent  of  a  regular  Roman  frineral ;  a  great 
deal  would  depend  upon  the  wealth  and  position  of  the  deceased. 

We  may,  I  think,  now  agree  with  Faussett,  in  assigning  these  graves  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  who  continued  to  bury  their 
dead  in  these  cemeteries  long  after  the  Romans  left  the  island,  and  even, 
tall  the  establishment  of  Christianity.  We  may  also  see,  with  Mr.  Smith, 
in  the  contiguity  of  the  Roman  and  Romano-British  burial-placee,  the 
result  of  an  amicable  relationship.  In  fact,  we  have  here  the  proof  that 
the  Kentish  people,  who  listened  to  St.  Augustine,  were  as  much  the 
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descendants  of  those  who  opposed  the  landmg  of  Julias  Ceesar  as  the 
present  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  those  who  received  St.  Augustine. 
The  Romans  *  did  not  leave  Kent  of  their  own  accord,  they  were  driven  out. 
The  Saxons  did  not  come  from  the  Continent  and  annihilate  the  previous 
possessors ;  the  Sexe  were  the  original  dwellers  in,  and  owners  of  the  land, 
distinguishing  themselves  as  Cantwara,  and  around  them  were  theremaindOT 
of  the  family,  classified  as  East,  Middle,  South,  and  West  Sexe.  To  the 
north  was  another  great  Teutonic  or  Gothic  fiamily,  the  Engle,  which 
finally,  but  at  a  very  early  peiiod,  gave  its  name  to  the  island,  as  the  land 
of  the  Engle. 

In  conclusion,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  to  the 
Historic  Society.  Are  there  no  remains  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
counties  whose  early  condition  and  fortunes  should  be  the  peculiar  object 
of  our  search,  contemporary  with  those  in  Kent?  Several  tumuli  have 
been  opened  or  removed  at  Winwick ;  others,  whose  history  I  am  alto- 
gether unacquainted  with,  are  in  Dunham  Park.  Delamere  Forest  also 
has  been  the  site  of  an  early  cemetery,  and  there  are  remains  on  the  fells 
in  Fumess  that  have  never  been  examined.  From  what  was  stated  here 
not  long  ago,  the  borders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  might  perhaps 
afford  a  good  harvest  to  an  industrious  and  careful  inquirer.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  discovery  and  destruction  of  these  valuable  relics,  and  it  is  to 
societies  like  our  own  that  we  must  trust  for  preserving  and  making  them 
available  to  future  historians. 


*  We  get  chance  glimpses,  at  times,  of  the  state  of  a  city  or  nation  under  the  Boman 
government,  which  are  heyond  price,  as  they  are  applicable  to  other  places  in  like 
dronmstances.  The  early  history  of  Cologne  is  especially  suggestive.  This  city  was 
remarkable  as  a  German  town  in  the  time  of  Caesar ;  at  a  later  period  it  became  a  Boman 
Colony,  which  implies  as  complete  a  Boman  organization  as  was  possible.  In  the 
y itellian  wars  (a.d.  71 )  it  revolted,  and  a  tribe  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Bhine  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Town  Council,  thanking  the  national  Deities,  that  they  had  again 
returned  into  the  Germanic  family  and  name,  and  entreating  them  to  destroy  the  walls  of 
the  Colony— a  mere  safeguard  of  slaves :  and  to  kill  all  the  Bomans  in  their  district. 
The  CounoU  in  reply,  consider  it  safer  to  preserve  the  walls,  and  as  the  colonists  had 
been  joined  with  them  in  marriage,  they  think  that  their  neighbours  could  hardly  wish 
them  to  murder  their  own  parents,  brothers,  and  children. — TacUua  Hist.  IV.,  64,  65. 
Cologne  at  that  early  period  was  essentiaUy  German  in  race,  though  Bomanized  even 
more  than  our  own  Kentish  peasants. 


ON  SOME  FOSSIL  TREES    RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  AT 

BURNLEY. 

By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.RA.S.,  dc,  de. 
(Bbad  18th  Dbcbmbxb,  1856.) 


Discoveries  of  fossil  trees  are  always  interesting  to  Geologists.  They 
speak  to  them  of-  a  state  of  things  respecting  which  history  is  silent ;  and 
of  myriads  of  years  gone  hy  which  set  calculation  at  defiance.  The 
hixoriant  Flora  which  such  remains  indicate  afford  a  constant  theme  for 
their  speculations ;  and  although  there  may  be  much  of  reverie  in  the 
results  of  such  musings,  the  importance  of  the  subject  can  scarcely  bo 
overlooked  by  the  more  practical  portion  of  mankind,  since  it  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  the  sources  of  wealth  consequent  upon  the  existence  and 
magnitude  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  our  globe. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  science  of  Geology,  for  such  I  presume  it 
must  now  be  considered,  such  discoveries  as  those  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made,  may  have  been  regarded  with  more  attention  than  they  are 
at  present.  Their  true  positions  in  the  classification  of  the  Flora  of  the 
period  have  been  in  a  great  degree  fully  ascertained  ;  most  of  the  charateristic 
features  of  such  vegetation  may  be  considered  as  settled ;  and  the  nature  of 
the  climate  in  which  it  grew  and  flomrished  so  abundautly  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture.  The  arrangement  of  the  fruit  and  leaves  which  have  adorned 
the  massive  branches  may  still  be  subject  to  some  slight  modifications ; 
but  since  the  connexion  between  the  trunks  and  their  roots  has  been 
fully  determined  the  value  of  fossil  trees  has  been  much  diminished; 
yet  notwithstanding  this  diminution  they  still  possess  sufficient  attractions 
to  warrant  a  description  whenever  found,  since  they  furnish  us  with 
indications  of  the  extent  of  those  dense  old-world  forests,  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  present  generation. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  fossil  trees  exist  in  most  of  the  coal 
measmres  of  Lancashire  and  elsewhere.  They  have  been  found  standing 
erect  at  Dixon  Fold,  near  Manchester;  in  the  Victoria  Mine  at  Dukinfield, 
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wb^re  tbeir  roots  have  been  traced  some  18  or  SO  feet  amongst  tbe  sbale ; 
and  at  Wolverbampton  thej  are  so  numerous  as  to  present  tbe  appearance  of 
a  fir  wood  cut  down  to  the  stumps.  In  tbe  Newcastle  coal  field  erect  stems 
are  found  160  feet  below  tbe  present  surfece.  Tbey  are  also  met  witb  at 
Glaycross,  near  Cbesterfield;  at  Craigleitb,  near  Edinburgh;  at  St. 
Etienne,  near  Lyons ;  and  occasionally  other  forests,  more  ancient  still, 
are  indicated  by  the  existence  of  tiers  of  stems  each  several  yards  beneath 
the  upper  trunks.  A  petrified  forest  occurs  at  Portland  where  the  roots  of 
the  trees  still  remain  in  the  vegetable  soil,  whilst  tbeir  trunks  pierce  the 
limestone  above.  Other  trees  have  been  found  erect  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  In  the  Derwent  mines  they  are  very  abundant ;  and 
in  all  the  coal  measures  of  any  extent  they  may  always  be  met  with  upon 
due  examination.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  notices  their  occurrence  in  Nova 
Scotia.  He  says,  *•  The  trunks  are  hollow  cylinders,  filled  with  sand  and 
clay,  and  Galamites  abound  both  here  and  at  Pictou,  affording  proof  that 
the  trees  have  not  been  drifted  from  other  localities,  as  was  supposed  by 
some  of  our  earlier  geologists." 

The  determination  of  the  real  nature  of  such  remains  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Manchester ;  for  after  a  lengthened  discussion 
on  the  fossil  trees  found  at  Dixon  Fold,  be  concludes : — 

1.  "  That  they  were  solid,  hard-wooded  trees." 

2.  *'  That  they  originally  grew  and  died  on  the  identical  spots  where 
they  are  now  found  interred." 

3.  **  That  they  have  become  hollow  from  the  decay  of  their  wood  by 
natujnal  causes  still  in  operation  in  tropical  climates,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently filled  with  foreign  inorganic  matter,  precipitated  as  a  sediment 
firom  water."— Tmn*.  Manch.  GeoL  Society,  Vol.  I.  pp.  112-140. 

Mr.  Bowman's  views  were  shared  by  E.  W.  Binney,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  also 
of  Manchester,  and  by  geologists  generally,  who  further  hold  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  measures  was  aquatic,  and  that  the  water  was  probably 
salt  Mr.  Binney  also  agrees  with  M.  Adolphe  Brogniart,  and  others,  who 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  Stigmarise  are  in  reality  only  the  roots  of 
SigillarisB,  and  he  figui:es  a  specimen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Manchetter 
Philosophical  Society ,  Vol  VIIL  p.  179,  from  the  Dukinfield  mine, 
which  proves  the  point  almost  beyond  dispute.  More  recently,  however, 
all  possibility  of  doubt  has  been  removed  **  by  the  discovery  at  St  Helens, 
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near  liyerpool,  iu  coal  strata,  of  an  upright  trunk  of  a  SigillarisB,  nine 
feet  bigh,  wit^  its  roots  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  still  attached  in  their 
natural  position.  These  roots  are  undoubted  StigmaruB  Jicoides,  and  the 
radicles,  formerly  considered  as  leaves,  spread  out  in  all  directions  to  the 
extent  of  several  feet.*' — (MantdTs  Medah  of  CreaHon,  Vol.  L  pp.  143-4.^ 

Sigillariffi,  Stigmansa,  Lepidodendra,  Oalamites,  and  Ferns,  abound  in 
the  coal  measures  at  Bamley.  Large  masses  of  black  shale  are  often 
found,  which  when  examined  are  wholly  composed  of  leaves,  fruit,  &c., 
together  with  other  remains  of  a  former  sur£Eu;e.  In  the  mines  near 
Dunoakshaw,  a  species  of  charcoal  is  plentifully  mixed  with  the  coal  strata 
which  still  bears  the  impress  of  .the  woody  vegetation  from  which  it  has 
evidently  been  formed. 

But  by  £Eir  the  modt  interesting  discovery  in  this  locality  was  made  in  1868, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  fossil  trees  were  found  when  excavating 
for  the  lower  floors  of  Mr.  Dixon  s  cotton  mill,  near  the  Hall  Inn,  Burnley. 
They  were  situated  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet  firom  the  surface 
of  the  present  street,  in  the  front  of  the  cliff  which  overhangs  the  river 
Brun  at  this  place.  About  fifteen  fine  trunks  were  met  with  by  the 
workmen,  in  a  space  measuring  70  feet  by  80,  and  lay  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west  in  the  excavation.  The  surrounding  depositions  of  strata 
appear  to  have  taken  place  imiformly,  and  most  probably  in  still  water, 
as  the  superincumbent  shale  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  undisturbed 
daring  its  formation.  The  trunks  are  SigillarisD  of  the  usual  species,  and 
when  found  were  in  an  upright  position.  The  roots  branched  out  from 
the  bottom  of  several  of  the  number,  thus  furnishing  additional  evidence 
that  Stigmariffi  are  only  the  roots  of  SigiUarise,  agreeably  to  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  geologists  previously  quoted.  The  outside  of  each  trunk 
was  covered  with  a  crust  of  fine  coal,  which  has  evidently  been  formed 
from  the  bark  of  the  trees,  and  the  interior  is  filled  with  a  species  of  yellow 
sandstone.  At  the  joints  this  is  of  a  softer  nature  than  the  rest  of  the 
deposit,  and  stains  the  fingers  like  yellow  ochre.  Small  portions  of  charcoal 
were  also  found  mixed  up  with  this  yellow  substance  in  some  of  the  speci- 
mens. One  of  the  trunks  measures  fifteen  inches  in  diameter ;  it  divides 
into  sections  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  bark  as  usual  is  converted 
into  pure  coal.  Another  is  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  measures 
nearly  eight  feet  in  length.    It  had  perforated  hard  gray  shale  for  more 
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than  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  remaining  length  was  imbedded  in 
soft  sandstone.  Several  of  the  trunks  had  been  destroyed  by  the  workmen, 
and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the  river;  the  cavity  of  one  of  these 
measured  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  beautifully  grooved 
throughout  its  whole  length.  A  good  sample  of  the  trunks  has  been 
preserved  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  It  measures  about  twenty-one 
inches  in  diameter,  and  presents  most  of  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
class  of  fossils. 

The  finest  specimen,  however,  wai  met  with  on  the  5th  of  September. 
It  consists  of  two  portions,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  which  were  situated 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  had  evidently  been  broken  and  displaced  by  some 
violent  motion  of  the  surrounding  strata.  The  upper  portion  is  two  feet 
three  inches  long,  and  the  top  and  bottom  diameters  fourteen  and  seventeen 
inches  respectively  ;  the  lower  portion  was  not  followed  to  its  termination, 
but  it  commenced  ynlh  a  diameter  of  seventeen  inches,  and  the  grooves 
of  both  portions  answered  to  each  other  in  every  particular.  The  top  of 
the  lower  part  was  precisely  of  the  same  level  as  the  bottom  of  the  upper ; 
thus  proving  that  the  dislocation  must  have  taken  place  horizontally. 
This  specimen  is  completely  coated  with  a  layer  of  fine  bright  coal,  and 
has  an  indentation  on  one  side  which  appears  to  have  been  produced  by 
enormous  pressure  from  without.  This  cavity  is  filled  with  hard  gray 
shale,  which  leaves  the  surface  of  the  tree  when  struck  with  an  iron 
implement. 

On  the  western  portion  of  the  excavation  other  trunks  were  visible  in 
the  hard  sandstone  shale  just  above  the  coal  measures,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  Calamites  perforated  the  rock  and  shale  in  all  du'ections. 
Many  of  these  were  coated  over  with  a  layer  of  fine  coal,  and  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  stalks  of  full  grown  sugar  canes ;  others  were  even  of 
still  larger  dimensions,  indicating  a  period  of  most  luxurious  vegetation. 
One  of  the  Stigmarise  exhibits  a  well  defined  pith  of  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  extending  through  its  whole  length ;  and  another 
specimen  branches  off  in  two  directions,  very  similar  to  those  figured  by 
Mr.  Binney  in  the  commimication  previously  noticed.  The  swelling  where 
this  portion  has  been  joined  to  the  trunk  is  well  defined,  and  from  the  fact 
of  the  roots  being  nearly  horizontal  and  the  trunks  vertical,  we  are  enabled 
to  infer  that  the  depression  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  which  these 
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remains  were  transferred  from  the  surfiBuse  to  their  present  position  was 
produced  by  forces  comparatively  uniform  and  without  much  yiolence. 

The  bed  upon  which  the  roots  rest  is  covered  with  the  remains  of 
vegetation.  Seed-cones  and  Ferns  occur  in  abundance,  and  several 
specimens  of  the  latter  have  been  procured,  which  exhibit  not  merely  the 
uBual  symmetrically  disposed  fronds,  but  also  the  solid  stems,  from  which 
the  foHage  branches  off  in  all  directions.  One  of  the  finest  of  these 
measures  about  twenty  inches  in  length,  by  twelve  in  breadth,  and  appears 
to  be  the  middle  portion  of  a  much  larger  plant.  It  is  in  the  possessioa  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Whitaker,  who  has  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  these  im- 
pressions. The  strata  in  which  these  remains  have  been  found  lie  imme- 
diately above  the  Lancashire  coal  formation,  and  the  Calamites  correspond 
in  character  with  those  found  perforating  the  white  sandstone  rock  at 
Pickup  Quarry,  in  Habergham  Eaves,  at  a  short  distance  from  Burnley. 
Backoning  from  the  present  surface  of  the  street  to  where  the  fossil  trees 
were  situated  we  have  a  succession  of  common  debris,  fine  sand,  day 
mixed  with  rounded  pebbles,  gray  shale,  soft  sandstone,  hard  gray  shale — 
in  which  the  fossils  occur ;  and  these  are  followed  successively  by  shale 
of  a  still  liarder  kind,  bastard  iron  ore,  and  coal  seams. 

Had  the  excavations  proceeded  farther  many  other  trunks  would  no 
doubt  have  been  disinterred,  and  hence  "it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conviction  that  the  earth  may  contain  innumerable  forests  entombed  on 
the  spots  where  they  grew,  many  of  which  will  ultimately  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  progress  of  discovery.  So  much  information  has  been  derived 
from  these  and  similar  discoveries  relative  to  the  formation  of  coal,  that 
an  opinion  now  generally  prevails  that  the  vegetation  which  produced  the 
coal  grew  in  broad  and  shallow  lagoons  or  sheets  of  water,  receiving  at 
intervals  deposits  of  silt  and  mud,  the  detritus  of  neighoiuing  laud.  These 
streams  were  speedily  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  a  profusion  of  Stigmariae, 
nntil,  by  the  accumulation  of  mud,  silt,  sand,  and  the  admixture  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  the  lagoon  was  converted  into  a  morass.  A  fresh  vege- 
table growth  now  ensued  of  a  somewhat  different  character,  consisting  of 
seedlike  plants,  Equiseta  and  Calamites,  with  here  and  there  a  larger  tree. 
The  spoils  of  these  plants  may  have  furnished  materials  for  beds  of  peat 
and  coal,  resting  on  a  base  composed  of  the  remains  of  Stigmarise.  The 
lagoon,  or  the  morass,  by  the  repeated  subsidences,  may  have  sunk 
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beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  have  rendered  ihe  basin  the  receptacle 
of  alternating  deposits  of  sand  and  clay,  and  may  thus  have  produced  the 
strata  of  sandstone,  or  limestone,  which  occur  between  seams  of  coaL  As 
each  deposit  was  formed  it  may  have  been  coyered,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  by  a  lagoon,  when  the  same  succession  of  yegetable  growth  and 
deposit  may  have  ensued.*"— ("BtcAar (icon's  Geology  and  PalcMmtologyf  by 
Wnght,  pp.  440-442  ; 

The  accuracy  of  these  views  appears  to  be  fully  proved  by  the  fossils 
found  at  Burnley.  Their  existence  here,  and  in  so  many  other  localities, 
together  with  the  thick  coal  measures  beneath,  indicate  a  luxuriant  vege- 
tation during  the  Carboniferous  period,  with  which  even  that  of  the  present 
tropical  regions  will  scarcely  admit  of  comparison.  Some  idea,  however, 
of  the  magnificent  Flora  which  then  abounded  in  these  districts  may  be 
formed  from  what  is  here  advanced ;  but  the  contrast  which  this  presents 
to  that  afforded  by  the  woods  and  forests  which  now  grow  on  the  surface, 
is  not  more  striking  than  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the  Zoology 
of  the  PalsBOzoic  formations  and  those  which  now  form  the  crust  of  the 
habitable  globe. 
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ON  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  AID 

TO  HISTORY. 


By  Eev,  Arthur  Ramsay,  M,A, 

(IUaD  12th  FflBBUABT,  1857.) 


It  bas  more  than  once  been  observed  that,  in  our  ordinarj  conyersation 
and  writing,  we  are  prone  to  use  the  term  History  in  a  somewhat  partial 
and  restricted  sense.  We  are  apt  to  apply  it  either  to  a  mere  profitless 
biography  of  kings  and  queens,  men  and  women  differing  in  little,  except 
in  position,  ftx>m  more  ordinary  mortals ;  or  to  an  account  of  the  political 
schema  and  petty  intrigues  of  riyal  statesmen,  together  with  a  bare,  dry 
record  of  battles  fought,  towns  and  provinces  taken  and  retaken,  treaties 
made  and  broken,  the  cabals  of  Parliaments,  the  enactments  of  laws,  and 
the  disputes  of  theologians ;  or,  at  best,  to  a  doll  detail  of  disconnected 
fiacts  and  dates,  occasionally  intermixed  with,  and  relieved  by,  brilliant  and 
highly-wrought  pictures  of  extraordinary  scenes  and  characters.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  manner  in  which  History  should  be  conceived  of,  or 
written.  We  may  possess  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  events  of  a  nation's 
life,  and  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  occurred ;  we  may  understand  the 
outward  form  of  its  political,  legal,  and  civil  institutions ;  we  may  follow 
the  march  of  its  armies,  and  accompany  the  settlement  of  its  colonies,  and 
yet  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  its  history.  For  History,  in  its  truest  and 
most  comprehensive  sense,  must  be  something  more  than  this.  It  must 
not  merely  narrate  the  occurrence  of  certain  fstcts  and  events,  but  set  in 
order,  animate,  and  give  expression  to  these ;  unfold  their  origin  and  point 
out  their  connection ;  show  how  they  are  hooked  and  linked  together  in  the 
'*  never-endiug  still  beginning  '*  chain  of  causes  and  consequences ;  and, 
above  aD,  trace  the  working  of  the  motive  power  which  underlies  them  all. 
It  must  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  nation  whose  career  it  depicts ;  lay  hold  of 
the  salient  points  of  its  character ;  examine  the  principles  and  passions  by 
which  its  people  were  swayed  and  agitated ;  investigate  the  various  turns 
and  windings  of  the  national  current  of  thought  and  feeling ;  enter  into, 
realize,  and  in  some  degree  sympathize  with  these,  in  order  more  fully  to 
understand  their  influence  and  develope  their  working.     Moreover,  it  must 
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not  omit  to  bring  into  view  somewhat  of  the  inner,  as  well  as  the  outward 
life  of  the  people  whose  fortunes  it  follows ;  to  enquire  into  their  mould  of 
mind  and  tone  of  thought ;  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  their  literature, 
science,  and  art;  the  growth  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing 
industry;  and  to  give  yiyid  and  graphic  pictures  of  the  peculiar  man- 
ners, the  domestic,  fiEuniliar,  and  daily  habits  and  feelings  prevalent  at 
different  stages  of  the  nation's  life,  as  illustrating  its  social  and  individual 
development. 

When  taken  in  this  wide  and  expansive  sense,  Histoiy  may  stretch  forth 
her  tendrils,  and  derive  nourishment  and  support  from  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  In  short,  there  is  hardly  a  single  branch  of 
science  or  art  which  may  not  contribute  its  quota  to  the  enlaigement  and 
elucidation  of  Bistoiy. 

Poetry  and  mythology,  sculpture  and  painting,  geography,  geology,  and 
astronomy,  archaeology,  ethnology,  and  philology,  may  all  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  study,  and  each  in  its  turn  may  assist  in  unravelling  its 
intricacies,  throwing  light  upon  its  dark  points,  and  clearing  away  the  mists 
in  which  prejudice,  party  spirit,  or  the  lapse  of  time  may  have  enveloped  it. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these — Poetry — it  is  itself  the  earliest  form 
of  History ;  much  ancient  History  is  known  to  us  in  no  other  form ;  and 
it  has  been  asserted  in  a  paradox,  which  has  more  truth  in  it  than  at  first 
sight  appears,  that  Poetry  is  truer  than  History.  We  have  already  seen 
that  a  great  historian  must  have  several  of  the  mental  characteristics  of  the 
poet ;  above  all,  must  have  the  poet's  imagination ;  must  be  able  to  pass 
out  of  his  own  time  and  his  own  feelings,  and  to  throw  himself  into  the 
times  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  about  whom  he  is  writing ;  and  we 
may  observe  that  several  of  the  greatest  historians,  Herodotus,  livy,  and 
our  modem  historian  of  England,  have  had  much  of  the  poet's  character 
and  disposition  about  them.  We  must,  moreover,  all  of  us  have  experienced 
the  service  which  Poetry  may  render  to  History,  in  giving  vividness  and  dis- 
tinctness to  our  conceptions  of  the  men  who  lived,  and  the  deeds  which  were 
done  in  other  days.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  there  are  few  portions 
of  History  more  familiar  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  those  which 
are  treated  of  by  Shakespeare  in  his  historical  plays.  For  through  that 
marvellous  power  which  he  has  of  transplanting  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  other  times,  he  enables  us  to  realize  the  characters  of  the  men  and 
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women  of  those  dajs,  and  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed,  in  a 
manner' which  the  elaborate  descriptions  of  Hume,  Smollett,  and  Lingard 
never  can  do.  As  has  been  well  remarked,  '*  Poetiy  has  a  precious  power 
of  its  own  for  the  preservation  of  historical  truth ;  can  so  revivify  the  past ; 
can  put  such  life  into  it  as  to  make  it  imperishable/* 

But  independently  of  this  faculty  of  irradiating  and  elucidating  history, 
Poetry  has  an  historical  value  of  its  own ;  for  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  History  is  of  its  facts.  Poetry  is,  as  it  were,  the  pulse 
of  society ;  it  represents  the  various  currents  of  a  nation's  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  for  the  poet  is  the  man  of  his  time,  the  man  who  gives  the  most 
distinct  utterance  to  the  deepest  and  strongest  passions  and  feelings  of  his 
time.  Thus  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Tennyson 
are  all  types  and  indices  of  their  ages.  They  speak  out  clearly  and  forcibly 
that  which  the  educated  mass  of  the  nation  are  most  wanting  to  speak ; 
they  give  shape  and  substance  to  the  dreams  of  many  minds,  and  express 
the  wants  of  many  hearts ;  and  thus,  in  studying  a  nation's  poetiy,  we  are 
studying,  at  the  same  time,  its  inner  history. 

Mythology  contains  the  prefeice  and  germ  of  much  positive  his- 
toiy ;  and  the  legendary  lore  of  nations  has  always  filled  a  large  space 
in  their  historical  literature.  We  have,  in  om:  own  day,  seen  a  great 
historical  mind  clearing  away,  with  wonderful  skill  and  sagacity,  the  mists 
and  shadows  which  gather  round  the  mythological  fountain  of  a  nation's 
history ;  and  actually  making  discoveries  of  historic  truth  in  what  used  to 
i^pear  so  inextricably  fabulous  as  the  early  history  of  Home. 

Geography  has  been  termed  both  the  "  Handmaid  of  History,"  and  **  one 
of  the  eyes  of  History ;"  and  certainly,  witiiout  some  knowledge  of  Geo- 
graphy, History  cannot  be  properly  imderstood.  Our  conceptions  of  the 
great  events  in  a  nation's  history  must  necessarily  be  both  indistinct  and 
imperfect,  unless  we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  they 
occurred.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  clearer  conception  of  facts  and 
events  that  Geography  is  useful.  Without  some  acquaintance  with  physi- 
cal Geography  we  can  hardly  read  aright  a  people's  character,— can  hardly 
understand  why  certain  nations  have  played  certain  parts  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  world's  history,  and  exercised  certain  lasting  influences  on  mankind 
in  general ;  why  certain  places  have  been  the  scenes  of  particular  actions ; 
how  advantage   of  position,  configuration  of  surface,  and  peculiarity  of 
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climate  affect  a  nation's  habits,  manners,  tone  of  thought,  and  indiyidualitf 
of  character,  and,  consequently,  affect  its  actions  and  its  history.  With  such 
knowledge,  we  can  the  better  understand  why  certain  nations  took  a  certain 
course  in  their  migrations ;  how  Athens  became  the  "  Mother  of  arts  and 
eloquence,**  Rome  the  "  Mistress  of  the  world,**  Venice  the  "  Bride  of  the 
sea,**  and  London  the  *'  Capital  of  the  universe  ;**  why  certain  towns  were 
founded  at  particular  spots,  and  have  become  celebrated  for  their  architec- 
tural, commercial,  or  manu&cturing  pre-eminence ;  we  may  realize  how 
much  Athens  owed  to  her  climate,  and  England  owes  to  her  insular  position. 

Ethnology  again  is,  equally  with  Geography,  so  intimately  connected 
with  History  as  to  form  almost  a  part  of  it. 

Geology  and  Archseology  of  late  years  have  also  asserted  their  claims, 
and  vindicated  their  titles  to  be  expositors  and  illustrators  of  Historic 
Science. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  Painting  or  Sculpture,  merely  because  it  appears 
sufficiently  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  thinker  that  these  are  visible 
and  powerful  aids  and  exponents  of  History,  appealing,  as  they  do,  to  our 
senses,  and  placing  the  most  striking  scenes  of  former  times,  and  the  most 
remarkable  actors  in  them  before  our  very  eyes. 

But  beyond  those  which  I  have  already  noticed,  there  yet  remains 
another  of  these  above-mentioned  aids  of  History,  which  I  have  reserved  to 
the  last,  because,  as  the  title  of  my  paper  indicates,  I  intend  to  dwell  prin- 
cipally upon  it.  Though  one  of  the  most  important,  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
one  whose  value  is,  or  at  least  hitherto  has  been,  least  recognised. 

Philology — ^for  such  is  the  science  I  mean — ^is  a  term  which  may  be 
used  in  two  somewhat  different  senses.  It  may  mean  a  deep  research  into, 
and  an  extended  knowledge  of,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  enabling  its 
possessor  to  interpret  the  one  by  the  other  accurately  and  elegantly ;  and 
since  much  historical  literature  is  written  in  languages  different  from  our 
own,  it  is  manifest  enough  that  the  study  and  knowledge  of  these  is  not 
only  an  aid,  but  an  indispensable  requisite  to  him  who  would  clearly 
examine  and  fully  understand  the  history  of  foreign  nations. 

But  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  term  Philology  is  and  may  be 
used,  namely,  a  research  into  the  origin  and  formation  of  different  lan- 
guages, and  different  dialects  of  the  same  language,  together  with  a 
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oomparison  of  these  among  themselyes,  with  a  view  to  discover  their 
a£Eauties,  and  trace  their  connexion.  This  hranch  of  the  science,  which 
is  uBually  termed  Comparative  Philology,  includes  an  examination  into  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  namra  of  countries  and  nations,  their  mountains, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  forests;  their  promontories,  hajrs,  and  islands;  their 
towns  and  villages,  customs  and  institutions,  as  well  as  an  investigation  of 
the  successive  changes  which  the  nomenclature  of  these  has  undergone ; 
and  it  is  to  this  hranch  of  the  suhject  that  I  must  confine  myself  this 
evening. 

The  application  of  this  department  of  learning  to  History  had  heen 
hardly  more  than  attempted  hefore  the  time  of  Niehuhr,  who  has  handled 
it  with  exquisite  skill,  and  deduced  most  important  historical  conclusions 
from  a  searching  examination  of  the  names  and  dialects  of  the  different 
Latin  trihee.  Muller,  Boeckh,  Pritchard,  Latham,  Worsae,  and  others 
have,  with  more  or  less  success,  followed  in  his  wake,  and  much  also  has 
been  done  by  them.  StiU  the  principles,  which  they  have  most  ingeniously 
worked  out  in  a  few  individual  instances,  either  with  reference  to  the 
illustration  of  a  particular  period,  or  to  the  promotion  of  a  favourite  theoiy, 
have  not  yet  been  applied  to  History  in  general  as  extensively  as  they 
might  be.  As,  through  the  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals. 
Comparative  Anatomy  has  unveiled  the  physical  and  natural  history  of 
former  ages,  so,  by  an  examination  of  the  fragments  of  dead  languages,  and 
a  comparison  of  their  relations  to  living  ones,  Comparative  Philology,  when 
swayed  by  a  skilful  hand,  may  disinter  and  bring  to  light  many  portions  of 
Ancient  History ;  may  trace  the  course  of  various  streams  of  population, 
and  track,  so  to  speak,  the  very  footmarks  of  mighty  nations  in  their  emi- 
grations and  immigrations.  And  not  only  may  this  be  done,  but  it  actually 
has  been  done.  Were  it  not  for  the  application  of  Comparative  Philology, 
we  should  probably  never  have  known  the  real  origin  of  the  Goths,  who 
overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  and  who  were  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  Thracian  stock,  until  an  examination  of  the  specimen  of  their 
language,  afforded  us  in  the  version  of  the  (Gospels  by  Ulphilas,  their  bishop, 
in  the  fourth  century,  proved  that  they  were  more  nearly  allied  in  kindred 
to  the  northern  families  <5f  the  great  German  race.  In  like  manner  the 
Gipsies  were  generally  supposed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  until  an 
examination  of  their  language  proved  them  to  have  come  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus ;  and  the  history  and  origin  of  various  African  and  American 
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tribes,  and  of  the  Polynesian  races,  have  been  illostrated  and  elucidated  to 
a  considerable  extent  by  an  enquiry  into  the  relations  of  their  languages. 

But  to  return  to  ground  more  familiar  to  us,  and  to  take  our  own 
country,  what  a  vast  amount  of  history  may  we  extract  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  names  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  land ;  of  its 
counties  and  other  divisions,  its  towns  and  villages,  and  even  the  streets  of 
these  latter;  as  well  as  from  the  nomenclature  of  its  legal,  civil,  and 
political  institutions;  the  names  of  its  wild  and  domestic  animals,  its 
weapons  of  war,  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
and  agriculture  ;  an  amount  so  great,  that  an  eloquent  modem  writer  has, 
with  reason,  declared  that  even  if  all  other  records  had  perished,  "  any  one 
with  skill  to  analyse  the  language  might  re-create  for  himself  the  history  of 
the  people  speaking  that  language,  might  come  to  appreciate  the  divers 
elements  out  of  which  that  people  was  composed,  in  what  proportion  they 
were  mingled,  and  in  what  succession  they  followed  one  upon  the  other." 

It  is  clear  that  any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  to 
be  successful,  must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  of  a  popular  character,  and  deal 
with  facts  which  are  well  known,  and  have  been  often  dwelt  upon.  Even 
in  the  application  of  these  fiacts  there  can  be  but  littie  of  novelty,  although 
it  may  be  useful  to  collect  a  few  of  them  together, ,  and  to  point  out  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  which  may  be  derived  from  them  when 
taken  collectively.  Prefacing  thus  much,  I  propose  to  bring  forward  a  few 
popular  illustrations  of  the  information  which  may  be  deduced  from  an 
analysis  of  the  philological  history  of  our  own  country. 

The  earliest  name  under  which  we  read  of  any  portion  of  this  island, 
namely,  Cassiterides,  or  the  tin  country,  points  at  once  to  the  mineral 
wealth,  and  to  the  commercial  nature  of  the  country.  Yet  this  name,  being 
not  native  but  foreign,  can  afford  us  no  information  as  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  inhabitants.  The  other  early  names  of  the  Island,  however, 
such  as  Britannia  (probably  a  Celtic  term),  Albion,  i,e,  the  land  of  hills, 
Ynis-wen,  or  White  Island,  Kymru  (the  name  of  the  west),  and  Lloegr  (the 
name  of  the  east  and  southern  parts),  these  four  last  imdeniably  Celtic,  at 
once  instruct  us  as  to  what  femily  the  aborigines  of  our  country  belonged. 
But  even  if  these  ancient  names  of  the  country  itself  were  unknown  to  us, 
still  we  could  form  something  more  than  a  conjecture  on  the  subject,  from 
an  examination  of  our  oldest  geographical  terms.    The  ordinary  names  of 
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the  great  features  of  the  land,  of  our  mountains  (such  as  Pen-y-gwent, 
Scawfell,  Helyelljn,  Skiddaw,  and  Cader  Idris);  of  our  rivers  (such  as 
Avon,  Derwent,  Don,  Isis,  Ouse,  Usk,  and  Esk) ;  of  our  forests  (such  as 
Arden  and  Dean);  and  of  our  oldest  to^ns  (as  London,  Lincoln,  and 
Carlisle),  would  at  once  indicate  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country 
were  of  the  Celtic  race,  having  probably  immigrated  hither  from  Gaul. 
By  a  minute  and  searching  analysis  of  their  language,  and  a  comparison 
of  it  with  the  Sanskrit  and  other  Indo-European  languages,  Dr.  Pritchard 
has  clearly  proved  that  these  Celts  were  of  Eastern  origin. 

But  the  appUcation  of  Philology  may  not  only  enlighten  us  as  to  their 
early  origin,  it  would  also,  supposing  all  other  written  documents  to  have 
perished,  enable  us,  in  a  degree,  to  reconstitute  their  latter  histoiy.  For 
instance,  in  the  names  of  many  of  our  towns,  such  as  Lincoln,  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  Leicester,  Dorchester,  Caerleon,  &c.,  we  find  a  Celtic  stem, 
with  a  Latin  adjunct  grafted  on  it ;  and  we  may  observe,  that  in  all  these 
the  Latin  element  consists  of  some  such  word  as  colonia,  castra,  legio,  or 
strata,  terms  which  naturally  indicate  the  presence  of  a  great  mihtaiy  and 
colonizing  people,  at  one  time  masters  of  this  island.  If,  moreover,  we 
happen  to  know  the  names  of  other  of  our  towns  during  the  occupation  of 
the  country  by  this  people,  we  may  infer  even  more  than  this  ;  for  we  may 
obserre  that  they  did  not  give  to  the  towns  which  they  found  new  names 
derived  from  their  own  language,  but  rather  latinised  the  existing  names. 
Thus  Caer-Ebraic  or  Eborac  become  Eboracum  ;  Llyn  Dinas,  Londinium ; 
Caer-leol,  Luguyallum,  (vallum  being  a  literal  translation  into  Latin  of  the 
Celtic  Caer) ;  Dur-whem,  Durovemum ;  Caer  Gloyiis,  Glevum ;  and  Caer 
Seiont,  Segontium.  And  not  only  so,  but  even  in  the  names  which  were 
given  at  this  period  to  the  different  tribes  or  families  occupying  the  various 
divisions  of  the  land,  we  may  generally  trace  some  Celtic  element,  such  as 
car,  tre,  or  dwr,  as  in  Comavii,  Coritani,  Tnnobantes,  Attr^batii,  Durotriges, 
&c.  This  general  retention  of  the  native  name  seems  partially  to  glance 
at  the  fact  that  the  Romans,  in  taking  possession  of  the  land,  did  not 
exterminate  or  drive  out  the  Celts  ;  in  fact,  never  wholly  conquered  them. 
Yet  that  they  were  so  driven  out  and  conquered  by  some  nation  mightier 
than  themselves,  we  may  conclude  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  any 
admixture  of  their  language  in  the  heterogeneous  elements  which  make  up 
our  own,  and  from  the  frequency  of  Celtic  names  in  Wales,  Cornwall, 
and  Cumberland ;  and  the  survival  of  the  Celtic  language  in  the  first  of 
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these  divifidons,  we  may  draw  the  inference  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Britain  were  compelled  by  their  conquerors  to  take  refuge  amid  the  wilds 
and  flEistnesses  of  these  parts  of  their  native  laud. 

Moreover,  the  nation  which  did  so  drive  out  these  Celts  has  left  unmis- 
takeable  traces  of  their  occupation  of  the  country  in  the  language  which 
we  ordinarily  use  at  the  present  day;  and  from  this  aJone,  were  there 
nought  else  to  tell  us,  we  might  ascertain  that  this  second  class  of  invaders 
were  members  of  the  great  Teutonic  family,  and  that  their  mastery  over 
the  country  was  complete,  settled,  and  of  considerable  duration.  For  their 
tongue  forms  the  great  basis  of  our  language.  The  broad  features  of 
nature,  sun  and  moon,  earth  and  heaven,  fire,  air,  and  water,  day  and 
night,  morning  and  evening ;  the  names  of  the  primary  social  relations, 
such  as  father,  mother,  husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister,  son  and 
daughter;  of  the  domestic  animals,  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  the 
instruments  used  in  cultivating  it,  are  all  Teutonic  From  a  consideration 
of  the  names  of  the  counties  of  England,  such  as  Norfolk,  Svl/olk,  "Essex^ 
MiddleMiT,  Sus««a?,  we  might  deduce  the  fact  that  these  Teutonic  invaders 
principally  settled  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island. 

But  while  we  find  the  Saxon  thus  forming  the  staple  of  our  language 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  overlaid  with  many  words  of  a  totally  different 
order,  belonging  not  to  the  Teutonic,  but  to  the  Eomance  languages.  And 
we  may  further  remark,  that  the  great  mass  of  terms  which  signify  position* 
preeminence,  dignity  or  honour,  are  of  this  latter  tongue,  a  noticeable  flEict, 
from  which,  had  we  no  other  information  to  guide  us,  we  might  at  once 
confidently  conclude  that  this  third  class  of  invaders  became  in  their  turn 
the  ruling  power. 

Instances  of  the  rule  which  I  have  mentioned  will  at  once  occur  to  every 
one.  A  few  of  the  most  apparent  are  sovereign,  prince,  duke,  count,  baron, 
marshal,  chancellor,  treasurer,  mayor,  peer,  parliament,  palace,  castle, 
throne,  sceptre,  and  homage.  The  principal  exceptions  are  earl  (which  is 
Danish),  sheriff,  knight,  king,  and  queen ;  and  with  reference  to  these  two  last 
remarkable  exceptions,  it  has  been  well  observed,  '*  that  they  would  make 
us,  even  did  we  know  nothing  of  the  actual  flEicts,  suspect  that  the  chieftain 
of  this  ruling  power  came  in,  not  upon  a  new  title,  not  as  overthrowing  a 
former  dynasty,  but  claiming  to  be  in  the  rightful  line  of  succession ;  that 
the  true  continuity  of  the  nation  had  not,  in  fact  any  more  than  in  word, 
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been  entirely  broken,  but  survived,  in  due  time  to  assert  itself  anew."  But 
there  are  other  tokens  preserved  in  our  language,  besides  those  already 
referred  to,  of  the  Saxon  having  been,  for  a  time  at  least,  an  inferior  and 
oppressed  race.  Not  only  all  tides  of  honour,  but  the  terms  of  war  and 
government ;  all  Uiat  pertains  to  chivaliy,  and  the  chase ;  all  articles  of 
luxury,  comfort,  and  personal  adornment ;  and  the  names  of  cooked  meats, 
are  all  Norman ;  while  it  has  been  an  oft-repeated  remark,  that  the  names  of 
the  domestic  animals  themselves,  while  alive,  are  almost  universally  Saxon. 
We  might  instance  ox,  steer,  cow,  sheep,  calf,  deer,  swine,  fowl,  as 
compared  with  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  pork.  From  these  voices  of 
language  alone,  we  should  be  able  to  tell,  even  had  we  lost  all  other  history 
of  our  country,  that  the  bulk  of  our  population  was  Saxon,  and  that  they 
were  overcome  by,  subjected  to,  and  finally  amalgamated  with,  a  body  of 
Norman  invaders ;  just  as  we  before  concluded  from  the  position  of  those 
among  whom  Celtic  terms  are  most  frequent,  that  these  were  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  were  driven  into  its  mountains  and  comers  by 
an  iimption  of  Saxons.  ' 

But  in  addition  to  these  two  great  elements  of  our  language,  we  find 
especially  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of  England,  many  names 
of  places  of  a  Scandinavian  origin,  or  at  least  having  a  Scandinavian  ter- 
mination, such  as  by,  lofty  thorpe,  IhwaUe,  haughyfelL 

The  frequency  of  these  and  similar  terminations  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  more  especially  in  the  eastern  parts,  would  give  us  a  good  hint  as  to 
the  position  of  the  nations  to  whom  we  owe  them ;  while  their  predominance 
on  the  coast,  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  they  proceeded  from  the 
invasions  of  a  maritime  people ;  and  this  suspicion  woidd  be  confirmed  into 
certainty,  as  we  observed,  how  many  of  our  words  relating  to  seafaring 
matters  (such  as  ship,  sail,  skipper,  steersman,  <&c.)  may  be  referred  to  a 
Scandinavian  origin.  We  might  also  remark,  that  the  invaders  in  question 
have  left  among  us  many  words  indicating  the  presence  of  a  nation  imbued 
witii  a  spirit  of  mercantile  enterprise,  such  as  CA^/7side,  CA^fpstow, 
Chipping  Norton,  Copmanthorpe,  Copgrove,  all  containing  the  same  element 
as  Copenh&geu  '  the  harbour  of  merchants.* 

From  similar  sources  we  might  further  collect  the  names  of  their  great 
chieftains,  and  the  seats  of  their  principal  conquests :  for  Guthrum  or 
GK>rm,  Grim  and  Sweyn  have  identified  themselves  with  such  places  as 
Ormskirk,    Ormsby,  Grimsby,    Grimsthorpe,    Grimsdale,   Swainby,  and 
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SwaiDthorpe.  That  they  were  heathens  we  might  gather  from  such  names 
as  Torsdttle,  Baldersbj,  Fraisthorpe,  places  which  are  derived  from  the  old 
heathen  gods,  Thor,  Balder,  and  Frejer ;  and  that  they  remained  nntil 
after  they  had  become  Christians,  we  might  conclude  from  such  names  as 
Bishopsthorpe,  Nunthorpe,  Kirkby,  Crosby,  &c.  Furthermore,  these 
Scandinavians  or  Northmen  comprised  both.  Norwegians  and  Danes,  and 
the  constant  occurrence  of  the  Norwegian  terms  haugh,  tam,/eU,  &nd  force 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north,  at  once  leads  us  to  the  fact  that 
the  former  class  of  northmen  settled  principally  in  those  parts  of  the  island 
which  most  nearly  corresponded  in  physical  features  to  their  own  native 
land.  The  frequency  of  the  Norwegian  term  firth  on  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Scotland  would  suggest  the  same  inference. 

The  succession  of  these  different  nations  might  moreover  be  often 
inferred  even  from  single  words.  Thus  Maes-hir  (Welsh)  is  the  "  long 
field,'*  but  the  Saxons  say  Maserfeld  or  Mackerfield,  literally  '*  the  long 
field-field ; "  and  Wans-beck-water,  the  name  of  a  stream,  is  made  up  of 
three  words,  each  signifying  *  water  * ;  the  first  Danish,  the  second  Anglo* 
Saxon,  and  the  last  modem  English,  and  each  given  by  people  who  were 
evidently  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the  former  term.  Thus  the  Danes 
naturally  called  the  stream  Vand,  i.e.  water ;  the  Saxons  coming  after  them, 
ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  Vand  or  Wans,  retained  that  word,  and  added  to 
it  their  own  term  for  stream,  *  beck,'  and  so  the  name  became  Wans-beck, 
i.e.  '  Water-water';  one  further  addition  by  those  who  knew  the  meaning 
of  neither  wans  nor  beck,  made  the  name  equivalent  to  *  Water-water-water.* 
Another  still  more  remarkable  instance  is  the  name  Tor-pen-how-hill,  the 
i^pellatbn  of  a  hill  in  Cumberland,  composed  of  four  words,  each  of  which 
means  *  hill.'* 

What  I  have  said  may  in  some  slight  and  imperfect  degree  show  how 
the  history  of  a  nation  may  be  partially  traced  from  its  language,  and 
the  nomenclature  of  its  hills,  rivers,  counties,  and  towns.  As  regards 
our  own  towns  especially,  much  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  early 
histoiy  of  many  of  them,  by  an  enquiry  into  the  meaning  and  origin  of 
their  present  and  former  names,  and  the  titles  of  their  streets,  gates,  and 
buildings.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  have  only  to  examine  simultaneously 
maps  of  the  British  empire,  as  it  existed  during  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman  periods.  There  we  may  see  a  little  history  traced  in  the  successive 
changes  of  the  name  of  many  a  place. 

*  For  these  instanoes  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Hame. 
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liet  us  take  for  instance  the  town  of  NewcasUe-on-Tyne.  We  see  it  in  the 
first  mentioned  map,  marked  as  a  Roman  station  under  the  name  of  Poiu  JE^» 
This  veiy  appellation  acquaints  us  with  the  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  town. 
The  town  came  to  the  bridge,  just  as  in  Aldborougb  the  ancient  Isurium,  the 
xoajority  of  the  population  have  moved  to  Borough6rui^«,  a  mile  distant,  and 
though  Aldborough  is  the  parish,  and  Boroughbridge  but  a  district,  Borough* 
bridge  is  really  the  town.  So  the  bridge  over  the  Tjne  attracted  a  population 
to  Pons  iEUii.  j£lius  is  said  bj  some,  but  on  very  slender  authority,  to 
have  been  a  Roman  centurion,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  town.  This 
however  matters  but  little.  Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  a  map  of  England 
during  the  Saxon  period,  and  we  find  Pons  M\n  has  become  Munes-ceaster. 
or  Monks-city.  And  why  so  ?  Now  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town,  a  pretty  little  suburb 
called  Jesmond,  the  walk  to  which,  in  my  younger  days,  used  to  be  a 
favourite  one  with  the  inhabitants.  Houses  have  gradually  crept  towards 
this  suburb,  and  of  late  a  cemeteiy  has  been  laid  out  there,  and  ere  many 
years  are  over,  its  name,  its  locality,  and  its  existence  will  perhaps  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  that  of  Newcastle,  or  probably  be  known  to  antiquaries 
alone.  Yet  to  this  little  suburb  did  Newcastle  owe  its  name  of  Monks* 
Chester,  and  not  unlikely,  somewhat  of  its  prosperity.  Jesmond  is  but  a 
corruption  of  Jesus-mount,  and  here  there  was  a  holy  well,  the  resort  of 
numerous  pilgrims.  The  well  is,  I  believe,  still  to  be  seen ;  and  the  street 
along  which  the  pilgrims  passed  is  still  called  Pilgrim  street.  Many  other 
names  such  as  the  Black  Friary,  Low  Friar  lane,  <&c.,  testify  to  the  fact  that 
Munesceaster  or  Newcastle,  was  at  one  time  the  resort  of  monks  and  friars. 
Its  modem  name,  moreover,  derived>as  it  is  from  the  new  castle  which 
Robert  of  Normandy  built  there,  also  involves  a  little  piece  of  history. 

Take  again  such  a  town  as  Bath,  with  its  Celtic  ^appellation  Caer  Britbow, 
and  the  numerous  curious  legends  appertaining  to  it  at  this  early  period ; 
its  Roman  titles,  AqusB  Calids  and  Aques  Solis  or  Sulis,  indicating  that  its 
springs  had  already  been  discovered,  while  its  Saxon  names  Bathan-ceaster, 
and  Akemannes-ceaster  or  Aching-man*8  city,  show  that  the  healing  nature 
of  these  springs  was  also  known ;  and  what  a  fund  of  information  have 
we  involved  in  the  very  name  of  a  town. 

The  various  names  Tnis-Witryn,  Avalonia,  Gloestingbyrig,  which  the 
town  of  Glastonbury  has  gone  through ;  the  ancient  and  modem  nattes  of 
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Chester,  Carlisle,  Winchester,  York,  and  many  others,  cannot  fail  to  be 
suggestive  to  the  lover  of  history. 

And  even  out  of  our  own  country,  such  names  as  Jerusalem,  Jericho* 
(the  city  of  priests),  Damascus,  Murviedro  (the  muri  veteres  of  Saguntum), 
Saragossa,  Orleans,  Petersburg,  Copenhagen,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
contain  within  themselves  a  fund  of  half-hidden  history. 

Much  also  may  be  learned  from  groups  of  names.  For  instance,  the 
course  of  the  Roman  wall  might  be  traced  from  the  names  which  occur 
in  its  neighbourhood,  such  as  Wall-town,  Welton,  Wallwick,  Thirlwall, 
Wallsend,  &c.  Names  with  similar  terminations,  such  as  **  by,"  "  feld," 
"  ley, "'Ac.,  are  constantly  found  lying  together  in  groups  within  some  fixed 
area,  thus  denoting  the  settlements  of  some  distinct  race  or  family. 

Historical  information  to  a  considerable  extent  may  also  be  gleaned  from 
the  consideration  and  examination  of  names  of  places  connected  with  the 
history  of  commerce,  such  as  Worsted  in  Norfolk  (once  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manufactures  of  "  worsted  stufis,'*  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Flemings) ;  Tarifa  (whence  our  modem  term  tariffj ;  Damascus  giving  name 
both  to  the  article  damask,  and  to  the  Damson  or  Damascene  plum, 
Cambray  to  cambric,  Moussul  to  muslin,  Damietta  to  dimity,  DTpres  to 
diaper,  Calicut  to  calico,  Drogheda  to  drugget,  Guingamp  to  gingham, 
Chalons  to  shalloon,  Nankin  to  nankeen,  Serica  to  silk,  Pergamus  to 
parchment,  Oporto  to  port,  Xeres  to  sherry,  Ascalon  to  the  scallion,  Corinth 
to  currants,  Bayonne  to  bayonet,  Cambodia  to  gamboge,  Cerasus  to  the 
cherry,  and  the  river  Phasis  to  the  pheasant.  There  is  besides  these 
another  large  and  instructive  class  of  countries  and  cities,  in  which  the 
founders  of  a  town  or  colony  have  interwoven  their  own  names  or  that  of 
some  friend  or  relation.  Such  are  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Seleuda,  Ptolemais, 
Saragossa  (i.e.  Ceesarea  Augusta),  Orleans  (ancient  Aurelianis,  from  the 
Emperor  Aurelian),  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  Edinburgh  or  Dunedin 
(Edwin's  town),  St.  Albans,  Colombia,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Tasmania, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Carolina,  Annapolis,  Hydrabad,  Aurungabad,  Port- 
madoc,  Tremadoc,  (i.e.  Mr.  Maddock*s  town),  Edgeworthstown,  Birmingham, 
(i.e4  Beorm-inga-ham,  the  home  of  the  descendants  of  Beorm),  Clapham, 
Carshalton  (Le.  Garew's  old  town),  Ormskirk,  Grimsby,  and  others,  to  which 
roanj  other  curious  instances  might  be  added. 

The  names  of  many  of  our  streets  and  buildings   are  also  fraught 
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with  rich  historical  associations,  and  much  historical  information.  The 
word  street  itself,  derived,  as  it  is,  from  the  Roman  stratum,  like  the 
termination  coin,  suggests  to  us,  one  important  fact  of  history.  The  Saxons 
less  civilized,  while  they  have  left  us  many  terms  denoting  a  settlement, 
such  as  shire,  set  (in  Dorset,  Somerset),  ton,  ham,  stead,  and  stock,  have 
l)equeatlied  us  no  word  signifying  a  line  of  houses,  unless  it  he  the  word 
road,  and  the  term  chair,  commonly  used  in  the  town  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  a  narrow  lane  or  alley.  The  Danes  have  left  us  traces  of  their  occupa- 
tion in  the  word  gate,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  towns  of  York  and 
Kipon,  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  term  gata,  a  street,  and  not  equivalent^ 
as  is  erroneously  supposed,  to  the  English  word  gate.  From  the  Normans 
we  have  row,  (i.e.  rue,  a  street),  court,  alley,  terrace,  &c.  In  London,  St 
Clement  Danes,  St.  Olaves,  &o.,  remind  us  of  the  Danes,  Addle  street 
(from  King  Athelstane)  of  the  Saxons,  Fleet  street,  Holhom  (i.e.  Old 
Bourne),  Tyhum  (i.e.  brook  of  the  Tye,  Marybone  (Mary-le-boume),  Upper 
and  Lower  Brook  street,  of  the  course  of  the  streams ;  the  Sanctuary,  of 
the  time  when,  entrenched  in  what  was  once  the  deep  morass  of  Thomey,  or 
Thorny  island,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  holy  Abbey,  our  sovereigns 
felt  most  secure  in  their  palace  at  Westminster.  The  Strand,  with  th^ 
streets  running  out  of  it  called  after  ducal  names,  Yilliers  street,  Buckingr- 
ham,  Exeter,  CecD,  Burleigh,  Arundel,  Norfolk,  and  Duke  street,  of  the 
time  when  this  was  the  site  of  the  palaces  of  our  nobility,  with  their  gardens 
extending  to  the  river ;  while  Charing  Cross,  in  memory  of  Eleanor  the 
beloved  queen  (la  chore  reine)  of  Edward  I.,  recalls  one  of  the  most  touching 
scenes  of  English  history. 

In  Liverpool,  Chapel  street,  Casde  street,  Tower  gardens,  and  others, 
might  easily  be  connected  with  similar  associations. 

And  not  only  are  the  names  of  a  nation's  provinces,  towns,  manufactures, 
and  articles  of  daily  sight  and  use,  important  to  the  student  of  history,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  been  pointing  out,  but  the  whole  language  of  a 
people  is  an  exponent  and  type  of  that  people*s  character,  feelings,  and 
thou^ts.  Many  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  any  one  who  thinks  of 
worSs,  which  could  only  belong  to  a  particular  people.  Thus  the  French 
have  many  words  and  phrases  to  which  we  have  no  equivalent,  merely 
because  we  are  deficient  in  the  feeling  which  gives  them ;  and  so  with 
other  nations.    Proverbs  and  other  forms  of  expression  may  also  illustrate 
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a  nation's  character  and  habits.  Thus  **  Judge  not  a  ship  as  she  lies  in  the 
stocks/*  indicates  a  maritime  nation,  while  '*  A  pin  a  day  is  a  groat  a 
year,"  "  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained,"  "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and 
the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves,"  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters," 
savour  of  a  commercial,  money-loving  people.  Many  other  instances  might 
be  taken  from  other  nations  besides  our  own ;  and  the  various  modes  of 
forming  a  sentence,  the  peculiar  idioms  and  common  abbreviations  preva- 
lent among  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  might  all  be  made  to 
Serve  this  same  end  of  illustrating  national  character.  In  this  way,  too, 
may  Philology  be  made  subservient  to  History. 

In  short,  to  quote  words  far  wiser  and  truer  than  any  I  -can  say,  "  The 
great  business  of  Philology  is  to  preserve  and  uphold  the  union  of  the  past 
with  the  present  and  future,  to  secure  the  records  of  the  human  mind  from 
l>eing  effaced  and  disfigured  by  time,  to  search  out  and  trace  the  pedigree 
of  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  to  set  forth  the  whole  history  of  man- 
kind as  in  a  map,  with  its  mountain  chains  of  religion  stretching  from  clime 
to  clime,  its  streams  of  poetry,  descending  from  them  to  fertilize  and 
beautify  the  vallies,  its  gardens  of  art,  its  groves  and  forests  of  philosophy 
growing  along  their  banks,  and  all  the  varieties  of  custom  and  manner  that 
gather  and  settle  beside  them.** 
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COMMERCE    OF   THE    MEDIAL   EAST. 

By  John  Locke,  A3.,  F.8.8. ;  DvbU^, 

(Bbad  19th  Fbbbuabt,  1807.) 


It  is  singular  and  nnacconntable  how  greatly  we  have  neglected  tlM 
commercial  advantages  of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  I  have  designated  the  Medial  East,  while  trade  with  the  extreme 
East,  even  with  ultra-Gangetic  Empires,  has  been  so  zealously  promoted. 
An  enterprising  traveller  has  just  succeeded  in  crossing  Central  Africa, 
approximating  the  limit  of  preceding  adventurers,  who  had  started  from  its 
Western  and  Northern  shores ;  and  ample  returns,  though  long  deferred, 
may  be  expected  from  the  seed  thus  casually  sown  on  a  rich  soil,  where 
man,  like  the  products  of  the  land  wherein  he  dwells,  is  a  weed  in  the 
total  absence  of  all  civilized  culture.  But  how  little  know  we  of  the  more 
contiguous  and  accessible  interior  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  whose  twelve 
millions  of  people  are  in  urgent  need  of  tbose  distinctive  manufactures 
within  our  power  to  import.  Sweeping  daily  around  the  coast  in  our 
ocean  steamers,  we  touch  only  at  one  point.  There,  intrenched  in  impreg- 
nable position  upon  the  salient  angle  of  the  peninsula,  we  have  made, 
nevertheless,  no  systematic  arrangements  to  penetmte  the  rich  districts  of 
Yemen,  lying  on  our  very  bounds,  and  establish  intimate  alliance  with  its 
population,  still  **  men  of  stature,"  as  the  Sabeans  of  old,  and  excelling 
all  the  other  tribes  in  the  fruitfulness  of  tbeir  soil  and  organization  of  their 
industry.  What  small  comparative  benefits,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
have  we  reaped  from  the  grateful  amity  of  the  two  Powers,  whose  influence 
is  paramount  throughout  Arabia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf- 
Turkey,  to  secure  whose  independence  we  have  lavished  so  much  blood  and 
treasiure,  and  Muscat,  whose  munificent  chief*  has  frequently  reminded  us 
that  he  does  not  forget  the  favours  conferred,  when  British  aid  confirmed 

*  He  presented  to  oar  sailor  King,  WiUiam  IV.,  a  seyeoty-foar,  completely  ftimisbed, 
and  armed  with  guns  of  the  highest  finish. 
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him  on  his  throne,  and  swept  from  the  sea  the  Jowasmi  pirates,  who        - — ' 
menaced  the  ascendancy,  if  not,  indeed,  the  very  existence  of  his  singolar 
maritime  empire.  This,  (including  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Batna)  extends        ^  * 
shoreward,  with  occasional  spots  of  territory,  to  Cape  Delgado,  in  South        s  ^ 
Africa,  an  interval  of  more  than  8,000  miles.    The  Island  of  Ormuz, 
(three  centuries  ago  the  almost  fahulously  wealthy  emporium  of  the 
Portuguese),  and  its  opposite  port  of  Bender-Ahassi  (Gombroon),  acknow- 
ledge his  sway.     His  capital  is  Muscat,  the  wealthiest  city  of  Arabia,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Jidda,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  principal  entrepot 
for  African  merchandise  and  exchange ;  but  he  usually  resides  in  Zanzibcu-, 
which,  under  his  sagacious  rule,  has  become  one  of  the  most  fertile  islands 
in  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  this  distinguished 
merchant  prince. 

Now,  the  most  important  preliminary  to  full  development  of  commerce 
with  the  medial  east  is  selection  of  the  route  best  adapted  for  mercantile 
communication  and  imperial  convenience,  combining  shortness  of  interval 
with  the  greatest  economy  in  cost  and  time  of  construction.  The  proposed 
ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  even  if  there  did  not  exist  the 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  of  exposed  portage  and  shoal  water 
at  both  termini,  yet  neither  shortens  the  present  route,  nor  affords  facility 
for  opening  a  single  new  market.  The  route  within  the  water-shed  of  the 
Oroutes  and  Euphrates,  by  rail,  canal,  and  navigable  river  to  Busm,  which 
has  originated  from  the  genius  and  travelled  experience  of  Chesney,  is  now 
fairly  before  the  public ;  and  if  the  ancient  harbour  of  Seleucia  be  improved, 
or  reconstructed  conformably  with  the  requirements  of  modern  navigation, 
the  section  as  far  as  the  great  caravan  station  of  Aleppo  will  undoubtedly 
form  a  convenient  outlet  for  eastern  traffic,  as  well  as  for  the  products  of 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  of  those  populous  districts  (chiefly 
Christian)  situate  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Taurus  and  Caucasus ;  and 
thus  far  will  compensate  amply  the  enterprise  of  its  promoters.*  But  the 
Orontes  is  at  least  ninety  miles  out  of  the  direct  geographical  course 
between  Malta  and  -  Busra ;  and  the  singularly  tortuous  Hue  of  the 
Euphrates  through  the  Mesopotamian  plains  is  just  the  very  longest  that 
could  well  be  traced  from  sea  to  sea.     It  is  suggested  also,  that  in  a 

*  A  considerable  detour,  however,  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  touch  at  the  populous 
towns  and  villages. — See  Map  of  Aleppo  Portion. 
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Strategical  aspect  our  great  highways  of  oriental  traffic  ought,  other  circum- 
dtances  alike,  to  he  as  far  withdrawn  as  practicahle  from  positions  involving 
complications  of  policy  and  rival  interests,  that  might  arise  hereafter.  The 
deserts  of  E[horasan  constitute  a  stronger  boundary  against  aggression  than 
seas,  or  mountains,  or  embattled  walls  ;  and  if  ever  the  hordes  of  northern 
Autocracy  are  destined  to  meet  in  conflict  the  merchant  ''kings  of  the 
east,"  the  basin  of  the  Upper  Euphrates,  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is 
most  likely  to  become  the  batUe-field.  This  may  not  be ;  such  misfortune 
be  afiw  I  But  why  should  we  construct  a  path  for  possible  hostility,  if  a 
more  southerly  route  offers  superior  advantages  in  shortness  and  facility  of 
construction  ;  and  such  a  route  (less  by  about  540  miles  than  that  of  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates)  is  suggested  from  the  Bay  of  Acre  to  Hilla,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Busra ;  the  lower  reach  of  the  river  being  compara- 
tively free  from  those  obstructions,  the  removal  of  which  from  the  upper 
stream,  in  order  to  render  steam  navigation  practicable,  would  be  a  work  of 
many  years.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  both  engineering  science  and 
financial  prudence  dictate  the  commencement  of  improvement  at  the 
embouchure,  and  thence  extending  it  upwards,  according  as  development 
of  resources  justifies  additional  outlay. 

Commencing,  then,  at  Acre,  and  passing  along  the  foot  of  Carmel,* 
through  the  historic  plains  of  Esdraelon,f  the  line  would  cross  the  Jordan 
in  about  the  thirty  second  degree  of  latitude,  and  continue  on  same  parallel 
as  direct  as  the  nature  of  the  surface  admits  to  the  Euphrates.  Burckhardt 
and  Buckingham  affirm,  that  for  several  days'  journey  east  of  Zaele  the 
land  is  still  capable  of  its  ancient  culture ;  water,  the  principal  element  of 
fertility  in  that  dimate,  being  found  abundant  at  a  depth  of  four  or 
five  feet.  And  even  beyond  this  district,  in  the  more  intractable  desert, 
small  settlements  occur,  though  few  and  far  apart,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
scant  postures,  vegetables  are  raised  within  shelter,  of  the  villages,  partly 
for  local  consumption,  and  partly  for  barter  with  the  Bedoween.  After 
crossing  the  singular  oasis  of  Anna,  I  the  line  is  linked  with  the  Euphrates, 
traversing  in  its  latter  coiu^e  the  route  of  the  great  caravans  which,  3,000 
years  ago,  travelled  between  Babylon  and  Tadmor,  when  Solomon's  short- 
lived empire  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory. 

*  See  Maps,  which  have  been  expressly  prepared  for  this  paper,      f  Hebrew  JezreeL 
t  The  Geologioal  stmctnre  is  carboniferous,  large  masses  of  chalk  being  scattered 
oTcr  the  snrfkce. 


Hilla  is  within  tiaffic't'  reach  of  the  rich  plain  enclosed  hj  the  hifiuroadon 
of  the  riTeiB,  and  it  only  requires  the  irrigating  canals  to  be  repaired  or 
partly  reconstructed,  to  render  the  soil  as  fruitful  as  of  old,  when  Strabof 
described  the  millet  as  attaining  the  height  of  twelre  feet. 

Whether  the  line  should  be  extended  (making  a  detour  to  avoid  the 
pestilent  marshes  on  the  river  banks)  to  some  deep  harbourage  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  thus  linking  with  the  accessions  of  Arabian  commerce  tiio 
advantage  of  a  more  advanced  starting-point  for  India-bound  ships,  is 
matter  for  deferred  consideration.  The  route  traced  on  the  accompanying 
map  would  border  the  trading  community  of  the  Beni-Shammar,  pass 
through  the  agricidtural  districts  of  the  Beni-Tameem,  and,  touching  the 
great  oasis  of  El-Ahsa,  through  which  the  whole  traffic  of  £1-Nejd  passes 
to  the  gulf,  cross  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  waste  to  some  terminus  near  El- 
Eatif,  opposite  the  pearl  coast,  and  within  the  spacious  portage  of  Bahrein. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  essay  is  communicated  to  a  learned  society,  in 
the  first  .maritime  city  of  the  globe,  I  would  deprecate,  as  inadmissible,  the 
plan  of  a  railway  to  the  Indus  along  shores,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  sandy 
wastes,  in  preference  to  a  shorter  route  by  steamer.J  Independently  of 
our  ascendemcy  in  Eastern  waters,  a  world-wide  experience  proves  that  the 
ocean  is,  and  must  always  remain  (at  least  under  the  present  material 
dispensation),  the  more  suitable  highway  for  the  exigencies  of  commerce; 
and  circumstances  do  not  warrant  the  expense  of  constructing  a  dictinct 
route  for  passenger  transit.||  The  navigation  of  the  gulf  is  less  perilous 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  telegraph  rope,  linked  at  Busra  with 
the  trans-Syrian  wire,  and  at  Currachee  with  the  Indian  lines,  will  lie 
securely  within  its  depths,  forming  a  stronger  and  more  enduring  bond  of 
union  with  England  than  the  united  strength  of  all  her  military  and  naval 
Forces  in  the  east. 

•  The  shifting  of  goods  from  river  steamer  to  ocean  steamer  presents  the  chief  objec- 
tion to  this  route,  which  the  removal  of  the  bar  below  Busra,  and  deepening  the  river 
itself  ooold  alone  obviate.  The  drainage  of  the  marshes  is  an  almost  hopeless  task, 
and  yet  without  it  a  continued  railway  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  gulf  would  be  impracti- 
.cable,  except  by  a  detour,  such  as  is  shown  on  the  map. 

f  3''>0  years  before  Strabo's  time,  Alexander  beheld  these  canals  with  wonder  and 
admiration,  steering  his  boat  himself  through  their  intricacips. 

{  Itis  proposed  that  the  steamers  should  touch  at  Gombroon. — See  Map. 

II  The  greater  danger  of  the  desert  than  the  ocean  passage  is  as  evident  now  as  in  tht 
time  of  Alexander  and  his  admiral,  Nearohus. 
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The  difficulties  consequent  on  railway  transit  through  the  desert  are 
much  exaggerated,  while  the  comparative  cheapness  and  facility  of  con- 
struction are  overlooked.  The  locomotive  may  assiuredly,  with  equal 
security  and  indefinitely  greater  speed,  glide  over  the  weary  track  than  the 
Camel,  and,  when  water  is  deficient,  can  carry  laiger  supplies  within  its 
iron  maw.  The  simoom  is  infi:equent,  and  generally  innocuous  in  so  high 
a  latitude ;  and,  in  any  event,  is  a  thousand  times  less  perilous  than  the 
tempests  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean.  Those  who  urge  as  an  insu« 
perahle  ohjection  the  hostility  of  the  Bedoween,  fi>rget  how  speedily,  and 
almost  bloodlessly,  they  were  humbled  some  thirty  years  ago,  by  a  small 
British  force,  despatched  into  the  interior  to  support  our  ally  the  Prince  of 
Muscat  The  Turoo-Egyptian  powers  also,  on  whose  friendly  co-operation 
we  have  claims,  as  justly  earned  as  they  are  likely  to  be  cheerfully  accorded, 
exerdse  a  dominant  influence  over  all  the  wandering  tribes. 

And  even  were  we  in  the  last  resort  to  be  cast  on  our  own  unaided 
reeources,  the  annals  of  Anglo-Indian  empire  testify,  how  easily  neutralised 
is  the  hostility  of  p<^ulations,  sundered  amongst  themselves  by  undying 
traditional  feuds.  But,  indeed,  so  far  from  opposition  being  anticipated  in 
that  quarter,  we  may  rather  expect  that  the  Arab  Nomade,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  natural  character,  would  bow  to  the 
power,  that  bom  of  science  is  controlled  by  justice,  and  guided  by  the  plenty- 
bearing  hand  of  commerce ;  and  would  hall  vrith  enthusiastic  wonder  "  the 
8^-moved  chariot,  instinct  with  motion*** — as  steady  and  swift  it  spans  the 
erer-widening  circle  of  his  deserts.  The  benefits  necessarily  consequent 
i^n  thus  rolling  back,  as  it  were,  by  a  Syro-Arabian  raUway.f  the  tides  of 

•  Southey'8  "  Kchama." 
f  An  essay  on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  GeograiAical  Section 
of  the  British  Association  meeting  ai  Cheltenham  last  August,  and  fifteen  years  ago  he 
suggested  the  same  route,  in  an  essay  read  before  a  literary  society,  and  reported,  as 
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Mohamra  might  be  preferable  to  Bnsra  as  a  terminus,  and,  if  so,  the  Tigris  should  be 
crossed  at  Hillah.  Mohamra  affords  a  more  defensible  site  for  Factories  and  Stores 
against  any  predatory  incursion  of  Arabs,  and  the  Hafar  is  forty-five  feet  deep  at  the 
quays;  but  the  fluvial  lagoons  and  shoals  below  Busra  would  still  be  encountered, 
except  the  task  were  undertaken  of  deepening  the  Karoon,  or  cutting  a  Canal  from  near 
Mohamra  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  from  Chesney's  map  of  the  soundings,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Bah-a-mishir  embouchure  of  the  Karoon  is  very  nearly  as  practicable  an  outlet 
as  the  Shat-el-Arab. 
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oriental  traffic  to  their  primseval  seat,  before  De  Gama  s  great  discovery, 
when  Arabia  was  the  caravanserai  between  Europe  and  Asia,  are  numerous. 
The  energy  and  genius  of  the  Arabs  for  commerce  are  still  the  same,  as 
when  the  Saracenic  conquests  carried  with  them  their  sciences  and  indus- 
tries to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  west;  but  these  require  encouragement 
and  development  by  extension  of  European  trade,  which,  especially  in  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Oman,  would  amply  reimburse  the  investments  of  British 
enterprise.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  population  of  Arabia,  indeed  of 
all  the  countries  bordering  the  Persian  gulf,  as  yet  intact  by  any  direct 
British  trade,  afford  inriting  opportunity  to  introduce  our  manufactures ; 
while  India,  now  profoundly  tranquil,  from  the  Himalaya  to  Comorin,  and 
rounded  in  the  completeness  of  empire  by  an  improved  system  of  inter- 
communication, enjoys  the  distinct  and  independent  advantage  of  promoting 
the  exchanges  of  the  peculiar  products  of  Hindostan.*  The  commerce  of 
Eastern  Turkey,  Northern  and  Eastern  Arabia,  Persia,  Beloochistan,  and 
Cabool  (including  the  fertile  valley  of  Herat),  all  tend  to  the  gulf  as  their 
natural  ouUet;  and  whatever  territorial  changes  may  follow  from  the 
expedition  against  Persia,  it  must  result,  like  all  our  eastern  wars,  in 
immense  accessions  to  our  foreign  trade. 

We  already  possess  commerial  influence  and  position  at  Muscat,  Bushire, 
and  Busra ;  though  the  trade,  even  at  those  towns,  is  almost  exclusively 
conducted  by  Parsees,  Banyans,  Armenians,  and  native  merchants.  The 
new  positions  suggested  as  the  most  suitable  entrepots  of  commerce,  and 
presenting  secure  harbourage,  are  Mattara  and  Sohar  in  Oman,  and  El-Katif 
and  Gombroon  in  the  gulf.  Mattara,  though  partially  open  to  the  monsoon, 
is  free  from  the  excessive  sultriness  that  renders  Muscat  f  intolerable  to 
Europeans.  Sohar  is  the  most  convenient  outlet  for  the  productions  of  the 
numerous  oases  of  the  Batna.  El-Katif,  on  the  pearl  coast,  is  the  principal 
market  for  all  El-Nejd  and  El-Ahsa,  and  between  Gombroon  and  the  island 
of  Eishma,  the  navy  of  India  might  ride  in  safety,  and  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  Persian  gulf. 

*  When  the  extensive  plains  of  the  Decoan,  pecnliarly  suitable  both  in  soil  and  climate 
to  the  growth  of  the  cotton  plant,  are  made  available  by  railway  and  river  navigation, 
England  may  be  rendered  entirely  Independent  of  the  slave  labour  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  supply  of  the  most  important  material  of  her  manufaotures.  Removing  the  seat 
of  the  market  would  be  the  first  sure  step  to  the  manumission  of  the  slave,  independently 
of  the  commercial  benefit  to  our  Indian  empire. 

+  The  Kfvfrri;  ^xvc  of  Ptolemy. 
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Through  these  might  be  borne  into  the  interior  districts  the  cottons, 
linens,  hardware,  and  pottery  of  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  many  other 
articles  of  luxury  or  necessity. 

The  peculiar  products  of  these  countries  are  too  well-known  to  require 
enumeration;  but  some,  especially  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate  of 
Arabia  and  parts  of  Persia,  may  be  newly  introduced,  or  their  cultiure  largely 
extended.  Of  these  the  principal  are  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  the  mulberry, 
and  several  of  the  oil-bearibg  seeds.  The  oases  too  are  not  cultivated  to 
their  natural  bounds.  What  scanty  information  we  possess  of  the  geology 
of  Hadramaut  would  induce  expectation  of  finding  the  precious  metals, 
copper,  and  gems  in  the  eastern  Ghauts.  Again,  the  water-sheds  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris  enclose  the  richest  soils  in  the  world  for 
growth  of  hemp  and  grain ;  and  yet  the  wheat  is  allowed  to  rot  in  the  fields 
for  want  of  means  of  transport  to  Busra,  at  the  very  time  when  a  Trieste 
mercantile  firm  proposes  to  convey  Baltic  breadstuff's  half  round  the  globe 
for  supply  of  the  Bushire  expedition  ;  at  the  very  time  too  when  the  Pasha 
of  Bagdat,  a  sagacious  and  liberal  governor,  who  received  his  education  in 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris,  invites  English  residents,  and  promises 
them  protection  and  encouragement ;  well  knowing,  that  security  for  the 
merchant  and  cultivator,  and  investment  of  capital  under  guidance  of 
enlightened  enterprise,  form  the  most  effectual  antidotes  to  that  barren  list- 
lessn^s  of  habits,  which  has  paralysed  during  centuries  of  despotism  the 
industry  of  the  native  population. 

Incident  on  the  development  of  new  and  enlarged  sources  of  trade  is  the 
question  of  reforming  our  international  commercial  law,  so  as  to  simplify  and 
render  its  provisions  more  adapted  to  their  special  purposes.  This  object 
may  be  attained  through  the  instrumentality  of  mixed  courts  of  British  and 
natives  at  the  principal  ports,  and  with  greater  facility  and  success  also, 
where  British  influence  is  single  and  supreme,  than  under  the  complicated 
and  mutually  obstructive  commercial  polity  of  European  states. 

The  telegraph,  the  railv^^y,  and  the  steamer  may  be  said,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  to  annihilate  geographical  boundaries,  and  uproot  those  moral 
antagonisms  of  races,  which  have  been  so  long  cherished  by  despots,  to 
secure  the  ends  of  their  unscrupulous  covetousness  and  short-sighted 
ambition.  It  needs  only  that  peoples  should  know  each  other,  in  order  to 
discern  that  their  real  interests  are  identical.     Besides  the  multifarious 
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adTantages  resulting  to  commerce  from  the  iron  link  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Persian  gulf,  we  may  look,  also,  for  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  a  deeper  and  more  enduring  nature  ;  and  of  these  the  principal 
are,— the  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  medial  East,  and  the  gradual 
resettlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  The  multitudes  of  this  ancient 
people,  scattered  through  many  lands,  have  ever  been  loyal  as  subjects,  and 
industrious  as  men.  The  valleys  of  their  once  pleasant  land,  and  the  hills, 
formerly  terraced  to  their  summits  with  culture,  lie  "  barren  and  waste 
without  inhabitant";  and  the  immigration  of  a  thrifty  and  peace-loving 
people  would  tend  alike  to  the  increase  of  the  ruler's  revenue,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  Nor  would  the  descendants  of  the  elder-bom 
of  Abraham,  who,  unchanged  in  character  and  unbroken  by  conquest,  have 
never  left  their  primitive  seats,  remain  unaffected  by  western  contact  and 
associations ;  for  the  Arabian  Nomades  must,  soon  or  late,  receive  the 
impress  of  that  Christian  civilization,  which,  in  conjunction  with  popular 
freedom,  has  mide  a  few  European  nations,  and  their  colonists,  the  pre- 
vailing arbiters  of  the  human  race. 

What  solemn  and  startling  reflections  are  awakened  in  consideration  of 
this  subject.  The  electric  telegraph,  faintly  typifjring  the  omnipresence  of 
Him,  who  once  made  Israel  his  dwelling-place.  The  steam-car,  wonder  of 
modem  science,  swiftly  rolling  through  the  valley  of  Jezreel.  where  the 
prophet  of  old  saw,  pourtrayed  in  vision,  the  dread  final  stmggle  between 
the  powers  of  GkK)d  and  Evil — touching  so  many  scenes,  hallowed  by  divine 
footsteps — and  terminating  its  career  at  those  desert  mounds  on  the 
Euphrates,  beneath  which  lies  buried  the  earUest  and  most  fieunous  city  of 
the  past. 


ON  THE  PERFECT  r-PARTITIONS  OF  r«  -  r  + 1. 

By  the  Bev,  Thomas  P.  Kirkman,  AM.,  F.R.S.,  Rector  of  Crojt  with 
Southworthy  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester. 

(Read  2Ut  Mat,  1807.) 


Some  years  ago  a  question  was  proposed  in  the  Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's 
Diary,  which  is  pot  likely  soon  to  he  answered:  "To  determine  the 
numher  of  comhinations  of  q  together  that  can  he  made  with  n  symbols, 
80  that  e?ery  combination  of  r  symbols  shall  be  m  times  and  m  times 
only  employed." 

The  little  that  has  been  done  towards  the  solution  may  be  seen  in  soma 
papers  of  mine  in  the  second  fifth  and  eighth  Yolumes  of  the  Cambridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,  and  in  two  memoirs  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  volumes,  by  the  late  Mr.  Anstice.  That  author  has  there 
given  a  properly  mathematical  discussion  of  a  puzzle  proposed  by  me 
several  years  before,  which,  as  I  happened  to  learn  the  other  day  in 
London,  is  still  going  round  as  a  riddle  of  reputation,  in  circles  to  which 
it  never  looked  to  be  admitted:  to  make  a  school  of  fifteen  young  ladies 
aU  walk  out  in  threes  together,  for  seven  successive  days,  so  that  no  ttco 
shaU  walk  twice  together.  The  way  to  do  this  presented  itself  at  first  by 
accident  in  the  course  of  ^ome  investigations  in  combinations ;  but  the 
theory  of  the  solution  was  never  unravelled  till  Mr.  Anstice*s  learned 
papers  appeared. 

Questions  of  this  nature  have  a  high  mathematical  interest,  and  are 
not  without  their  practical,  and  even  their  commercial  value. 

Their  analytical  interest  arises  hence ;  that  it  is  exceedingly  difi&cult 
to  state  in  algebraic  language  the  conditions  of  a  purely  tactical  problem. 
The  elements  to  be  combined  in  these  questions  have  no  property  except 
that  of  diversity.  They  have  no  arithmetical  value  or  capacity,  except 
that  they  can  be  counted.  No  operation  of  addition^  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, or  division  can  be  performed  upon  them.  They  can  merely  be 
combined.  A  tactic  calculus  may  one  day  be  discovered,  by  which  these 
problems  shall  be  controlled;    but  all  this  is  yet  part  of  the  sublime 
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UDknown.  We  can  do  nothing  effectual  till  then  with  the  analysis  thus 
£Gir  in  our  hands,  unless  we  can  contrive  to  transform  the  tactic  into 
arithmetic. 

There  has  been  a  day  when  the  theorems  I  am  about  to  give  had  a  high 
commercial,  or  rather  financial  value,  and  for  anything  I  know  they  may 
have  it  now. 

Some  years  ago  the  promoters  of  a  foreign  lottery  would  have  been 
gainers  if  they  could  have  bought,  for  a  large  sum,  even  a  partial  answer  to 
the  question  above  quoted  from  the  Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  Diary.  They 
sold  tickets,  each  stamped  with  a  different  combination,  say  of  seven 
numbers.  On  the  day  of  drawing  or  decision  of  prizes,  seven  numbers 
were  drawn  one  by  one  out  of  an  urn :  this  completed  th^  drawing. 
The  holder  of  the  ticket  on  which  those  seven  drawn  numbers  were 
printed,  won  the  head  prize;  all  those  who  had  six  of  them  on  their 
tickets  received  a  prize  next  in  value ;  they  who  had  five  of  them  gained 
a  lower  prize,  and  so  on;  the  lowest  prizes  being  taken  by  all  those 
persons  who  had  on  their  tickets  any  two  of  the  seven  drawn  numbers. 

It  was  evidently  of  great  importance  to  the  promoters  of  the  lottery, 
that  they  should  not  sell  more  of  one  combination  than  another,  in  order 
to  equalise  their  ,own  chances.  They  were  consequently  put  to  great 
expense  in  packing  their  tickets,  and  a  great  number  of  hands  were 
employed  by  them  for  a  length  of  time  to  make  such  combinations  by  trial 
as  would  suit  the  end  proposed. 

The  problem  which  I  consider  in  this  paper  is  the  following: — To  form 
r-plets  with  n  symbols,  so  that  all  possible  duads  shall  be  once  and  once 
only  employed,  and  so  that  the  r-plets  shall  be  deducible  all  from  any  one 
by  successive  additions  of  the  r-plet  1111 ... ;  that  is,  by  cyclical  permu- 
tation in  eveiy  place ;  e  being  always  set  down  for  n  +  e. 

For  example,  it  has  long  been  known,  that  triads  can  be  so  formed  with 
seven  symbols  in  two  ways ; 
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In  either  of  these  arrangements,  every  triad  is  formed  from  the  preceding 
by  addition  of  111 ;  e  being  always  set  down  instead  of  7  +  « ;  and  every 
duad  in  either  is  once  and  once  only  employed. 

The  symbob  chosen  here  are  the  seven  numbers,  12  3  4  5  6  0;  but  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  herein  no  arithmetical  attributes.  Seven  names 
or  letters,  or  seven  bits  of  glass,  would  give  the  answer  equally  well. 

We  are  first  to  find  an  algebraic  or  arithmetical  expression  of  the 
condition. 

Let  the  r  vertical  columns, 

a     ,     b     ,     c     y     d 

1  +  a,  1  +  6.  1+c,  1  +  d 

2  + a,  2  +  6,  2  +  c,  2  +  d 


be  the  arrangement  required  of  our  n  symbols,  1  2  3  4  ....  n.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  duad  (m,  m  +  t)  should  occur  in  some  horizontal  line. 
Now,  wherever  this  may  be,  these  numbers  will  be  read  thus,  between 
two  other  lines, 

m  —  1 w  +  i  —  1     .     .     . 

tn  w  +  i  ..« 

fw  +  1 m  +  i  +  1     .     .     . 

And  it  is  evident  that  every  pair  of  numbers  in  those  two  vertical  columns 
will  have  t  for  their  difference.  The  difference  between  two  columns  is 
the  sum  of  those  of  the  intervening  column.     Thus,  for  example, 

ei-a  =  (6-a)  +  (c-fe)  +  (d-c) 
(d  +  0)- (a  +  0)  -(6~a)  +  (c-ft)  +  (d~c). 
It  is  required  therefore,  that  i  be  the  sum  of  the  differences   of  the 
numbers  that  stand  over  and  between  m  and  m  + 1  at  the  head  of  the 
arrangement.     That  is,  every  number  i  from  1  to  n  —  1,  must  be  the  sum 
one  or  more  contigtuma  elements  of  the  series 
ft— a,  c— ft,  rf— c,  Ac., 
or,  at  least,  these  contiguous  elements  must  make  up  An+i,  for  which  it 
is  always  to  be  understood  that  i  is  set  down. 

Let  et  p  y  }  ,  .  .  p  be  this  series.      Our  problem  is  ngw  transformed 
to  this :    to  find  a  series  of  r  numbers  «  jS  y  ^  .  .  .  p  such  that  every 
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number  i  from  1  to  n— 1  shall  be  the  sum  of  certain  contiguous  ones, 
one  or  more,  in  this  series.  One  of  these  must  be  unity,  and  the  sum 
of  the  rest  must  be  n— 1,  the  least  and  highest  values  of  i;  for  the  duad 
In  must  appear  somewhere.    Therefore  we  must  have 

«  +  ^  +  y+  .  .  +f>  =  n;  (a) 

and  the  following  identity  expresses  the  rest  of  our  conditions ; 

«  +/S  +y  +     .     .     .     +p  * 

+  «  +  /9  +P  +  y         +y  +  ^  +     .    .    .     +p  +  « 

+  «4-iS  +  y  +e  +  Y+^    +y  +  ^4-«     +     .    .    .     +j)  +  «+^ 

+  «  +  iS  +  y+^    +&C. 

=  1  +  2  +  3+     .     .     +n-l,  (A.) 

The  n— 1  numbers  on  the  left  being,  in  some  unknown  order,  exactly 

the  n— 1  numbers  on  the  right;  and  the  r-plet  »+/S+y+  .  .  +p  =  w 

not  appearing. 

It  is  easily  proved  that  the  only  possible  value  of  n  is 

n  =  r«-r+l; 

for  a  heads  a  column  of  r  —  1  numbers,  fi  a  column  of  as  many,  y  one  of 

as  many,  &c. ;   so  that  there  are  r(r  —  1)  numbers  on  the  left  hand  of  the 

equation,  which  are  none  other  than  the  numbers  12  .  .  n  —  1 ;  i,  e,, 

r(r-l)  =  n-l. 
Since  the  numbers  in  the  two  members  of  (A)  are  the  same  identically, 
we  have 

+  iS-  +y«  +       .      .  .      +p- 

+  («  +  jS)-  +(/9  +  yr  +{7  +  ^r+      .     .  .      +(!>  +  »)"• 

+  («  +  /S  +  y;**  +  &c. 

=  l«  +  2«  +  3«  .      .      _|_(n-l)-;  (A') 

which  is  true  for  all  values  of  m. 

The  problem  before  us  is  thus  reduced  to  the  finding  the  r  numbers 
which  satisfy  the  equations  A  and  a.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  to  find  the 
perfect  r-partUions  q/*  r'*  —  r  +  1.  Any  r  numbers  that  satisfy  (a)  form 
an  r-partition  of  n;  and  if  they  satisfy  (i4),  I  call  the  partition  perfect, 
because  every  number  1  2  3  .  .  n  is  made  up  by  sums  of  contiguous 
elements,  one  or  more,  of  the  partition;  using  the  word  perfect  in  a  sense 
analogous  to  what  is  understood  in  a  perfect  number,  t.  «.,  one  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors. 

We  have  equations  in  abundance  for  the  determination  of  « /3  y  .  .  . 
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The  r— 1  equations  {A)  made  by  giving  to  m  any  r— 1  positive  values; 
together  with  (a),  are  sufficient  for  the  elimination  of  all  the  unknowns 
but  one,  a,  which  will  give  a  resulting  equation  U=0,  among  whose  roots 
will  be  all  the  sought  numbers,  because  they  are  similarly,  though  not 
symmetrically,  involved  in  {A'),  The  exchange  of  any  value  used  of  m  for 
one  not  used  will  give  us  a  second  system  from  which  all  the  unknowns 
but  three  can  be  eliminated,  and  a  result  U'=  0,  which  will  likewise  have 
all  the  sought  numbers  among  its  roots.  The  common  factor  F  =  0  of 
U'  and  U  being  found,  the  numbers  a  fi  y  .  .  .  can  be  obtained  by  the 
solution  of  V=0,  or  proved  to  be  impossible. 

If  there  should  be  more  sets  of  values  »  fiy  ,  .  .  than  one,  that  is,  if 
n  has  more  than  one  perfect  r-partition,  we  shall  thus  obtain  them  all* 
There  will  still  be  a  tactical  problem  for  solution,  which  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements,  all  roots  of  F  =  0,  in  the  required  order ;  but  this 
will  evidently,  unless  r  be  a  large  number,  be  a  matter  of  very  little 
difficulty.  And  we  shall  presently  see,  that  if  one  perfect  partition  can 
be  found,  others,  and  most  likely  all  the  others,  can  be  easily  deduced 
from  it. 

Our  problem  is  thus,  in  theory,  completely  solved,  with  the  exception 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  partitions  just  mentioned. 
And  in  all  cases,  if  the  problem  is  impossible,  we  can  demonstrate  the 
impossibility. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  practicable  completely  to  transform  tactic  into 
arUhmetic :  there  will  probably  be,  in  eveiy  solution  of  such  problems  as 
these,  a  tactic  element,  if  the  problem  be  definite,  which  cannot  be 
eliminated.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  analysis  and  transformation 
just  given  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  instance  of  a  purely  tactical 
problem  being  brought  completely  under  the  dominion  of  Algebra.  For, 
saving  the  researches  of  Mr.  Anstice,  I  know  nothing  in  analysis  or 
arithmetic  that  resembles  this  investigation,  except  the  theory  of  magic 
squares  and  cubes,  the  problems  in  which  are  not  purely  tactical,  because 
the  results  can  be  tested  only  by  arithmetic.  And  the  admirable 
researches  of  Mr.  Anstice  upon  arrangements  of  triplets  do  not,  so  far  as  I 
see,  either  exhaust  the  solutions  or  supply  a  test  of  th^r  impossibility. 

The  length  of  the  operations  indicated  in  the  above  reasoning  has 
naturally  deterred  me  from  any  application.     The  results  that  I  have 
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obtained  haye  bean  by  a  tentative  process.  But  I  think  it  likelj  that  any 
industrious  student  who  may  attempt  the  solution  of  {A)  will  find  simpli- 
fications presenting  themselves  that  may  lead  to  valuable  theorems. 

A  perfect  partition  being  found,  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  difference  drde,  or 
key  to  the  formation  of  the  r-plets  required. 

Thus  1  9  4  is  a  perfect  partition  of  7,  and  may  be  employed  in  a 
difference  circle  in  two  ways,  thus :  — 

19    4  1    4    9    V 


0     13  0     15 

19     4  19     6 

Ac.  &o, 

are  the  two  arrangements  of  7  things  which  have  no  triad  in  common,  and 

are  seen  to  be  different  sets  by  inspection  of  the  triads  Old  and  015, 

firom  which  the  others  are  derivable  by  addition  of  1  1  1 . 

It  is  easily  proved,  that  if  a  perfect  partition  of  n  have  its  elements  all 
multiplied  by  any  number  e  prime  to  n,  the  result,  though  not  always  a 
partition  of  n,  is  yet  always  a  difference  circle  as  efficient  as  before  the 
multiplication.  For  if  eveiy  term  in  equation  {A)  he  multiplied  by  e 
prime  to  n,  there  will  still  be  on  both  sides  the  equation  the  same  n— 1 
numbers  1  9  ;  .  .  n— 1,  if  the  residues  only  to  modulus  n  are  set  down. 
If  this  is  not  so,  we  shall  have  some  two  products  alike ;  that  is, 
e{a  +  fi  +  Y+  .)  =  An  +  Q 

e{a  +  P  +  y  .  .  -(»  +  /S'+y+  .)}  =  (^  -  il')n, 
or,  since  e  is  prime  to  n, 

{a  +  fi  +  y  .  .  .)-(«  +  /3  +  y+  .  .)  =  A"n, 
I.  €.,  the  difference  of  two  numbers,  either  of  which  is  less  than  n,  is  a 
multiple  of  n,  which  is  absurd.    Wherefore  the  proposition  is  established. 
This  is  easily  verified  by  multiplying  1  9  4  by  9,  3, 4,  or  6.    Thus,  alivays 
throwing  away  the  sevens, 

(9-1,  9-9,  9-4)  =  9,  4.  1,  as  before 

(31,  3-9,  3-4)  =  3,  6,  6,  =  (8  +  6,  6  +  5,  5  +  3}  =  (9,  4,  1,) 

(41,  4-9,  4-4)  ^4,  1,9, 

(5-1,  5-9,  5-4)  =  (5,  3,  6)  =  (5  +  3,  3  +  6,  6  +  5)  =  (1,  9,  4) 

(6-1,  6-9,  6-4)  =  (6,  5.  3)  =  (6  4-  5.  5  +  3,  3  +  6)  =  (4,  1,  9). 
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The  identity  of  the  difference  circles  12  4  and  3  6  5  consists  in  this,  that 
either  of  them  can  be  made  to  take  the  form  of  the  other,  by  setting 
down,  instead  of  single  elements,  syllables  of  oontiguoos  elements ;  thus 
1  24is 

(1  +  2,  2  +  4,  4  +  1)  =  3,  6.  5,  and 
866is  (3  +  6,  6  +  6,  5  +  3)  =  2,  4,  1. 

And  by  virtue  of  this  identity  they  mil  both  give  the  same  arrangements 
of  triads.  Thus  using  3  6  5  for  our  difference  circle  instead  of  1  2  4,  we 
obtain  the  same  two  sets  of  triads  as  before ; 

3    6     5  3     6     6 
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If  C  stands  for  the  circle  1  2  4,  we  may  represent  the  above  results 
by  the  equations  (to  modulus  7), 

2(7  =  C  whence  follows 
4C=(7, 
and  3(7  =  (7,  whence  follows 

2-3(7  =  c  =:  ea 

4-3a=(?  =  6C7; 
the  truth  of  which  depends  on  the  &ct  that  eveiy  number  below  seven  is 
of  the  form  2*  3^  to  modulus  7,  thus — 

2.3^  2^.3«,  2^.3S  2?3^  2«3S  2.3S  are  (to  modulus  7)  tiie  numbers  1,  2, 
S,  4,  6,  6.    Or  since 

3  =  -  2«,  (modulus  7) 
all  those  six  numbers  are  of  the  form  ±  2"*  to  that  modulus. 

It  is  readily  found  by  trial  that  1  2  6  4  is  a  perfect  partition  of  13.  It 
becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  examine  whether  the  difference  droles 
obtained  by  multiplying  this  by  the  successive  numbers  2,  3,  .  •  .  12, 
will  be  the  same  or  different  circles.    Now 

2(1,2,6,4)  =  2,4,  12,  8 

3(1,2,  6,  4,)  =  3,  6,  6,  12. 
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The  circle  d65  12isl26  4,  because 

(3,  6.  6,  12)  =  (1  +  a,  6,  4  +  1,  2  +  6  +  4),  and 
(1,  3,  6,  4)  =  (3  +  6  +  6,  12  +  3,  6,  6  +  12); 
but  2  and  4  are  coDtiguous  elements  in  2,  4,  12,  8,  and  non-contiguous 
in  1,  2,  6,  4;    wherefore  these  circles  are  not  the  same.      In  fact 
2,  4,  12,  8,  transformed  by  a  regular  course  about  it,  to  shew  sjllables 
whose  sum  is  18,  is 

(2,  4  +  12,  8  +  2  +  4,  12  +,8)  =  2,  8,  1,  7; 

and  cannot  be  thrown  into  four  syllables  by  si  regular  circuit,  whose  values 
are  1,  2,  6,  4.    Also, 

2(2,8,1.7)  =  4,  6,2,  1. 
If  C  stand  for  1  2  6  4,  and  D  for  (2,  4,  12,  8  =  )  1  7  2  8,  we  have  thus— 

.  20  =  D, 
2P  =  0,  whence 
2«a=C.  2?I>  =  P. 
This  is  a  remarkable  solution  of  the  functional  equation 

qi^x  =  a?,  where 

^x  is  neither  x  nor  —  x. 
From  the  equations,  above  proved, 

fdlow  2«?»3»(7  =  C,  2»?'8»P  =  D 

2*".-^^  8*  C  =  -D ;  2**+i  8*D  =  (7 ; 

Now  all  the  numbers 

1,  3,  4,  9,  10, 12  are  of  the  form  2*»3^ 
and  2,  6,  6,  7,  8,  11  are  of  the  form  2**+^8», 
to  modulus  1 8.     It  follows  that  if  the  circle  1  2  6  4  be  multiplied  by  any 
of  the  former  six  numbers,  it  remains  unaltered,  and  if  by  any  of  the 
latter  six,  it  becomes  17  2  8. 

And  no  other  circle  can  be  deduced  by  such  multiplication  from  either 
of  these.  This  does  not  prove  that  no  other  perfect  partition  of  18  exists ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  more  are  possible,  from  the  consideration  that 
both  1  and  2  must  be  elements  in  every  perfect  partition^  and  that  no 
sum  of  unlike  figures  greater  than  2  can  have  a  sum  =  10,  except  6, 4 
and  7, 3. 

We  can  therefore  make  four  and  oiily  four  arrangements  of  quadruplets 
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with  13  sjmbols,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  duads  once  and  once  only.    These 
are  obtained  firom  the  difference  circles,  thus :  — 
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In  these  arrangements  no  triad  is  repeated.  And  I  think  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  form  another  quadruplet  which  shall  not  contain  a 
triad  before  employed. 

These  results  might  be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  an  amusing  puzzle 
thus:  — 

A  invites  a  family  of  13  persons  to  dine  with  him,  four  at  once,  so  long 
as  no  two  shall  dine  together  a  second  time.  They  manage  to  eat  13 
dinners.  A  continues  his  invitation  to  the  same  family  to  dine  with  him 
four  at  once,  so  long  as  no  three,  reckoning  from  the  first  invitation,  shall 
dine  a  second  time  together.  They  manage  to  eat  39  more  dinners.  How 
did  they  arrange  themselves,  and  contrive  it  also  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  member  of  the  family  ate  the  same  number  of  dinners  ? 

In  a  memoir  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  Journal, 
I  have  proved  that,  whenever  r  is  prime,  r®  +  r  +  1  symbols  can  be 
arranged  in  (r  +  l)plets,  so  that  eveiy  duad  shall  be  once  employed 
and  once  only ;  but  the  method  given  of  forming  the  multiplets  is  not  so 
elegant  as  this  deduced  from  the  difference  circles  here  discussed.  It  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  to  discover  by  accident  a  perfect  partition  of 
21  =  4*  +  4  +  1,  thus  proving  that  r  needs  not  be  prime.  This  parti- 
tion is  1,  3,  10,  2,  5. 
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All  the  numbers  prime  to  21  are  of  the  form  5.2^,  i.  e,y  ±2*,  to 
modulus  21.     If  then  this  difference  circle  is  unchanged  by  multiplication 
by  3,  or  5,  we  know  that  no  multiplier  can  change  it.    Now 
2(1,  3,  10,2,  5)  =  (3,  6,  20,  4,  10) 

=  (2,  5  +  1.  8  +  10  +  2  +  6.  1  +  3.  10); 
5<l,  3. 10,  2,  6)  =  (5,  15,8,  10,4) 

=  (5,  2  +  10  +  8,  1  +  6  +  2.  10,  3  +  1); 
which  are  evidently  the  same  circle  1,  3,  10,  2,  6.    We  conclude  that  no 
other  perfect  partition  of  21  can  be  deduced  from  this  one.     But  this 
does  not  prove  that  no  other  exists. 

We  know,  however,  that  if  1,2  be  not  contiguous  in  a  perfect  partition, 
it  must  contain  8 ;  and  that  if  1,2  be  contiguous,  it  cannot  contain  8. 
And  it  is  easily  proved,  by  examination  of  the  6-partitions  of  21  that  have 
five  different  elements,  that  no  perfect  one  exists  except  1,  3, 10,  2,  6. 

There  are  thus  only  two  ways  of  arranging  21  things  in  6-plets,  so  as 
to  exhaust  the  doads  once  and  once  only. 
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In  these  no  triad  is  repeated,  and  I  think  no  5-plet  can  be  formed  beside 
without  repeating  a  triad. 

I  found  a  perfect  partition  of  31  by  chance,  simply  by  writing  2^223 
under  1  8  10  2  5,  which  gave  me  3  5  13  4  7,  and  this  by  a  small  change 
became  2,  1,  6,  13,  4,  7,  a  perfect  partition,  exhibiting  the  numbers 
1  2  8  ....  80  in  the  proper  form,  thus :  — 

1,  2,  9  +  1,  4,  6,  1  +  5,  7,  3  +  1  +  5,  2  +  7,  1  +  2.  +  7,  4  +  7,  13, 
4  +  7  +  2,  4  +  7  +  2  +  1,  7  +  2  +  I  +  6,  12  +  4,  Ac.,  the  remainmg 
numbers  being  simply  the  complements  of  tbose  here  written. 

To  examine  whether  we  can  obtain  from  tins  any  other  perfect  partition, 
we  write 

2  (2,  1.  5,  12,  4,  7)  =  (4,  2.  10,  24,  8.  14) 
which  we  see  at  once  to  be  a  new  circle,  because  2  and  4  on  the  right  are 
contiguous  syllables ;  it  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  syllables  whose  sum  is  81, 

(14.  4,2,  10  +  4,  8  +  14  +  4+2  +  10,  24  +  8,)  =  14,  4.  2,  3,  7.1. 

Next, 

3(2,  1,  6,  12,  4,  7)  =  (6,  8,  15,  5,  12,  21) ; 

this  has  2  +  1,  5  contiguous  on  one  side,  and  8 .  .  5  non-contiguous  on 

the  other;    we  have  therefore  two  partitions  before  us,  and  the  new 

one  is  — 

(6,3,  15  +  5  +  12,21  +  6  +  8  +  15,  6,  12  +  21)  =  (6,  8, 1,14,  5,  2). 

Agam, 

4  (2,  1,  5,  12,  4,  7)  =  (8,  4,  20;  17,  16,  38), 

showing  difierent  partitious,  by  2  +  1  +  5,  4  non-contiguous  on  the  left, 

and  8,  4  contiguous  on  the  right.     The  new  one  is — 

(8  +  4  +  20,  17  +  16,  28  +  8,  4,  30  + 17,  16  +  38)  =  (1,  3,  6,  4,  6, 13). 

The  next  step  is — 

5  (3,  1,  6,  13,  4,  7)  =  (10,  5,  35,  30,  30,  4) 
a  repetition  of  our  first  difference  circle ;  for  it  is  simply 

(7  +  3  +  1.5,13  +  4  +  7  +  3,1+5  +  13  +  4  +  7,3  +  1  +  5  +  13,4). 

We  need  not  try  6  times ;  for  if 

5C=a 
it  must  follow  from 

6-5(7  +  C  =  81(7  =  0,  to  modulus  81, 
that  6-5C  =  -  (7  =  -  5C7, 
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^  or  6  0  =  -  C, 
f.  e.,  6(7  can  differ  from  C  only  in  sign,  or  it  must  be  the  same  circle  read 
backwards.    And,  in  fact, 

6(2,  1,  5,  12,  4,  7)  =  (12,  6,  30,  10,  24,  11) 
c=(12,  6+30, 10+24+11+12+6,  30+10+24,  11  +  12+6+30+10, 

24 +  11)  =(12,  5,1,2,7,4), 
our  first  circle  reversed. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  to  try  7  times ;  for 
if  5«(7  =  0 
4-5»(7  =  4(7,  or 
7e  =  4(7, 
because  4*25  =  7,  to  modulus  31. 

Consequently 

7(2,  1,5.  1^,4,  7)  =  2(1,  2,  5,4,  6,13) 
as  found  before  from  the  multiplier  4 ;  and  this  the  reader  can  readily 
verify. 

The  multiplier  8  gives  us,  since  8(7=  2*40 

8(2,  1,5,  12.  4,  7)  =  2  (1,2,  5,4,  6,  13) 
=  (2,  4,  10,  8,  12,  26) 
again  a  new  partition,  as  seen  from  the  position  of  the  elements  2  and  4. 
Reduced  to  syllables  whose  sum  is  31,  it  becomes 
(2,4  +  10  +  8  +  12,26  +  2  +  4,10,8,  12  +  26)  =  (2,  3,  1,  10,8,7). 
We  have  proved  that 

C=(2,  1,5,  12,  4.  7)  =  5(7  =  6(7;' 
2(7=(1,  7,3,2,4.  14) 
3(7  =  (1.  3.  6.  2,  5.  14)  =  3-60  =  -  16(7; 
4(7=(1,  2.  6,  4,  6,  18)  =  7a 
8(7=(1.  3,  2.  7,  8,  10). 

There  are  no  more  deducible  from  (7,  or  its  multiples,  because  every 
number  less  tharf  31  is  of  the  form  ±-42**,  to  modulus  31,  when  A  is 
either  1  or  3.  and  m  is  not  greater  than  3 ;  for  2*  =  1,  to  that  modulus : 
or  as  this  is  usually  expressed  in  the  language  of  equivalences,  2  is  a 
prime  root  of  a^  —  1  =  0  to  modulus  81. 

From  these  can  be  obtained  ten  different  sets  of  31  6-plet8,  each  set 
exhausting  all  the  duads,  thus : — 
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In  the  same  way  eight  more  sets  of  sextuplets  can  be  made. 

It  was  first  observed  by  Mr.  Anstice,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  as  the 
powers  of  2,  estimated  to  modulus  7,  give  what  he  calls  in  his  memoirs 
above  quoted  a  primary  triplet  12  4,  from  which  others  can  be  cyclically 
obtained  so  as  to  exhaust  all  the  duads  in  7  symbols,  so  the  powers  of  2, 
estimated  to  modulus  73,  give  a  primary  9-plet  from  which  others  can  be 
made  to  exhaust  the  duads  in  78  things.  This  9-plet  is 
1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  82,  64,  55,  37. 
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It  follows  that  the  circle  of  differences  made  from  these  numbers  arranged 
in  order  of  magnitude}  viz. : — 

1,  2.  4,  8.  16,  6, 18,  9,  10, 
is  a  perfect  9-partition  of  73.    This  appears  from  the  series 

1,2,1  +  2.4,6,2  +  4.1  +  2  +  4.8,9,10.10+1,4  +  8,10  +  1  +  2, 
2  +  4  +  8,  1+2  +  4  +  8,  16,  10  +  1  +  2+4,  18,  9  +  10,  9  +  10  +  1. 
16+5,  9  +  10  +  1+2,  6  +  18,  8  +  16,  10  +  1  +  2  +  4  +  8,  9  +  10  + 
1+2  +  4,  18  +  9,  4  +  8+16,  8  +  16  +  6,  2  +  4  +  8  +  16,  1  +  2  +  4  + 
8  +  16,  6  +  18  +  9,  4  +  8  +  16  +  6,  9  +  10+1  +  2  +  4  +  8,  2  +  4  + 
8  +  16  +  6,  1  +  2  +  4  +  18  +  16  +  5,  &c, 
the  rest  of  the  syllables  being  the  complements  of  these. 

We  proceed  to  examine  whether  other  perfect  partitions  of  73  can  be 
derived  from  this. 

2  (1,  2,  4,  8, 16,  6.  18.  9,  10)  =  (2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  10,  86,  18,  30) 
=  (2,4,8,16,5  +  18  +  9,10,1  +  2  +  4  +  8  +  16  +  5,  18,9+10  +  1) 
the  same  circle  still.    Putting  H  for  this  circle,  we  can  write 

flH  =  H=  2?H. 
Next, 

S.H  =  (3,  6,  12,  24,  48,  16.  64.  27.  30) 
=  (3.  6,  12,  24,-26,  16,-  19,  27,  80) 
since  48  +  25  =  0  =  54  + 19 ;  (modulus  73) 
or  3£r=  3. 6,(12 +  24-26 +  15-19),  (27+80  + 8  +  6 +  12 +  24-25), 
(15-19  +  27  +  30  +  8+6  +  12),  (24-25+16), 
(-19 +  27),  (30 +  3 +  6 +  12 +  24),  (-25  +  15-19  +  27  +  80), 
=  8,6,7.4,1,14,8,2,28, 
a  new  perfect  9-partition  of  78. 

The  multiplier  4  has  the  effect  of  2,  or  of  1. 

5H  =  (6,  10,  20,  -  88,  7,  26,  17,  -  28,  -  28) 
=  (6 +  10 +  20 -83),  (7+ 26 +17- 28 -28 +  6),  (10 +  20 -88 +  7), 
(25  +  17-28-23  +  5  +  10),  (20-88  +  7  +  26  +  17-28), 
(-23 +  6 +  10  +  20- 38  + 7 +  25),  (17- 28 -28 +  6 +10 +  20), 
( -  38  +  7  +  26  + 17),  ( ( -  28  -  28  =  ) 22) 
=  (2,8,4,6,8,11,1,16,22)  1, 
which  is  a  third  perfect  9-partition  of  73. 

Now,  6H=  3-2H=  8fl,  already  found ; 
7H=  6-2*H=  5H,  just  found; 
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Qfl-  =  -  64H  =  -  2«fl  =  -  H, 
the  reyerse  of  our  circle  H; 
We  have  next  to  examine  IIH ; 
11H  =  (11,  23,-29, 16, 30,-18,  -  21,  26,  37) 

=  (11  +  22  -  29),  (15  +  80  -  18  -  21),  (26  +  87  + 11), 
(22  -  29  +  16),  (30  -  18),  (-  21  +  26  +  37  +  11  +  22), 
(-29 +  16 +  30 -18 -.21 +  26),  (37  +  11+22-29  +  16  +  30) 
(-18-21  +  26  +  37), 
=  (4.6,1,8,12,2,3,13,24), 
the  fourth  perfect  9-partiton  of  73. 

There  are  no  more  than  these  three,  3H,  6H,  and  llH,  deducible  from 
H  by  any  multiplier  prime  to  73,  that  is  by  any  of  the  numbers  12  3 
...  72 ;  for  these  are  all  of  the  forms,  18  of  each  form, 

±2",  ±3-2-,  ±6-2«,  or  ±ll-2"»,  to  modulus  73, 
as  may  easily  be  verified.     Consequently  the  multiplication  of  H  by  any 
of  these  numbers  will  have  the  effect  of  multiplication  by  1,  3,  6,  or  11, 
taken  either  with  positive  or  negative  sign. 

And  if  we  multiply  any  of  the  three  difference  circles  3H,  6H,  or  IIH 
by  any  number  prime  to  73,  we  shall  merely  reproduce  one  of  the  f6ur 
cirdes 

H=  (1,2,4,8.  16.6,  18,9.10), 

3H=(1,  4,  7,  6,  3,  28,  2,  8,  14). 
6H=(1,  16,  22,  2,3.  4,  6,  8,  11), 
11H=  (1,  8,  12,  2.  3,  13,  24,  4,  6). 
Whether  there  be  any  other  perfect  9-partitions  of  73  besides  these,  it 
is  not  easy  to  prove  by  a  simple  argument.     It  is  enough  for  theory  that 
we  have  the  power  to  determine  this  by  the  solution  of  equation  (A),  as 
pointed  out  in  the  former  part  of  this  memoir. 

The  four  difference  circles  above  found  enable  us  to  form,  in  eight 
different  ways,  73  9-plet8,  each  set  exhausting  once  and  once  only  the 
duads  possible  with  73  symbols,  1.  2,  8,  . . .  72,  0,  thus: — 
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And  four  more  seta  can  be  made  in  like  manner  from  the  remaining  two 
difference  circles. 

It  may  be  an  amusement  to  the  reader,  whether  mathematical  or  not, 
to  seek  for  tlie  perfect  r-partitions  of,  (r  =  7,  8,  10,  &c), 

43  =  7«  -  7  +  I 

67  =  8*  -  8  +  I 

91  =  10»-10  +  1 
&c, 
I  cannot  demonstrate  that  none  exists  for  43 ;  but  I  think  it  improbable. 
That  one  and  more  than  one  can  be  found  for  57  I  think  is  very  likely; 
for  I  have  proved,  in  a  paper  before  alluded  to  in  the  Cambridge  and 
Dublin  Journal,  that  octuplets  can  be  made  to  exhaust  the  duads  in 
67  =  7* +  7  +  1,  because  7  is  prime.  And  I  do  not  see  why  decuplets 
should  not  be  discovered  for  91.  If  there  be  a  general  expression  for 
these  perfect  partitions,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  a  complex  and  discon* 
tinuous  function  of  r. 
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ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq,,  M.A.,  F.S,A. 

(Bead  2Smj>  Apbil,  1857.) 


I  think  few  will  deny  that  oar  attention  could  hardly  be  called  to  a  more 
interesting  or  important  subject  than  that  of  the  language  we  speak. 
Language  is  in  a  manner  the  index  of  our  existence,  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  our  domestic  relations  as  well  as  with  our  relations  to  other 
peoples,  and  the  history  of  our  own  language  is  specially  to  us  that  of 
ourselves  as  a  race  of  mankind.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  be  surprised 
that  it  is  a  subject  with  which  people  in  general  are  little  acquainted,  and 
that  it  has  hitherto  been  taught  so  imperfectly  and  so  incorrectly  in  our 
ordinaiy  course  of  education ;  and  this  I  am  sure  you  will  accept  as  my 
excuse  for  taking  it  for  my  subject  on  the  present  occasion. 

Some  fifteen  centuries  ago,  a  great  portion  of  Europe  was  absorbed  in 
the  vast  empire  of  Home,  which  included  this  islcmd,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wild  districts  of  the  extreme  north,  and  which  on  the  continent  had  a 
Yarying  frontier  extending  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Danube.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, such  as  those  of  the  Armoricans  and  the  Aquitanians  (represented 
by  the  modem  population  of  Britany  and  the  Basque  countries)  and  that  of 
Greece,  Rome  had  imposed  her  own  language  upon  the  conquered  provinces, 
and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  population  of  as  much  of  western 
Europe  as  formed  part  of  the  empire,  spoke  generally  the  Latin  tongue. 
I  believe  that  this  was  strictly  the  case  with  the  Roman  province  of  Britain, 
and  that  nearly  four  himdred  years  of  uninterrupted  occupation,  with  a  current 
of  recruits  of  all  sorts  to  the  colonists,  perhaps  in  proportion  more  continual 
even  than  that  in  modem  times  of  the  United  States  of  America,  had 
entirely  efiOiced  the  primitive  character  of  its  population.  The  Celtic  race, 
driven  everywhere  before  the  civilization  of  Rome  or  the  hostility  of  the 
Teutons,  had  found  its  last  refuge  to  the  West  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  incUned 
to  think  that  we  must  look  to  the  Irish  language  as  the  real  representative 
of  the  Celtic  dialects  which  were  spoken  in  Britain  before  its  occupation 
by  the  Romans.  It  appears  to  me  most  probable  that  the  population  of 
the  North  of  Scotland  was  Teutonic — German  or  Scandinavian.     On  the 
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Continent,  the  va8t  sweep  of  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Roman  frontier, 
in  nearly  its  whole  extent,  was  occupied  hy  the  great  Teutonic  race,  in  its 
Tarious  divisions  of  high  German,  in  which  the  Goths  were  included,  Low 
Carman,  occupying  the  countries  in  the  west  up  to  the  Danish  peninsula, 
and  Scandinayian,  which  included  the  Danes  and  the  Swedes,  the  Norwe- 
gians, and  North-western  islanders — ^in  fact,  the  Northmen. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  enter  further  into  the  divisions  of 
the  Teutonic  race  on  the  Continent,  or  into  their  relations  with  the 
empire.  You  all  know  that  the  Teutons  eventually  overrun  and  con- 
quered the  Roman  provinces,  and  that  three  distinct  tribes  of  the  Low 
Germans, — the  Angles,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Jutes, — made  themselves 
masters  of  Britain.  The  establishment  of  the  Teutons  in  the  Roman 
provinces  brought  with  it  a  change  of  language,  as  well  as  of  manners  and 
political  feelings,  on  one  part  or  the  other,  according  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances into  which  I  will  not  now  enter.  On  the  Continent,  over  nearly 
the  whole  extent  of  the  western  empire,  the  modem  languages  are  derived 
from  the  Latin,  and  were  known  during  the  whole  period  of  the  middle 
ages  by  the  name  of  Roman.  In  England  the  Teutonic  language  com- 
pletely superseded  the  Latin,  for  several  causes,  of  which  one  was  no  doubt 
the  circumstance,  that  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  final  breaking  up 
of  the  western  empire,  the  population  of  Britain  had  been  continually  and 
largely  increased  by  the  immigration  of  German  settlers,  so  that  the 
German  spirit  was  fax  more  powerful  than  the  Roman. 

The  notion  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you,  that,  as  three  different 
Teutonic  peoples  conquered  the  island  of  Britain,  they  must  have  imported 
into  it  three  languages  instead  of  one.  This  notion,  however,  is  only  cor- 
rect in  a  certain  sense ;  for  the  languages  talked  by  the  different  German 
tribes,  or  states,  had  not  at  that  time  so  hr  diverged  in  form  as  to  hinder 
them  from  easily  intermixing  and  coalescing.  The  different  branches  of 
the  Low  GiBrmans  could  not  only  understand  one  another  with  perfect  ease, 
but  they  could  probably  intercommunicate  with  their  next  neighbours, 
either  of  the  high  German  tongue  or  of  the  Scandinavian,*  with  at  least  as 
little  difficulty  as  at  the  present  day  a  Lancashire  peasant  would  discourse 
with  a  Yorkshireman.  In  £act,  what  are  now  distinct  languages  were 
then  represented  only  by  cognate  dialects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  was  a  strong  difference  of  dialect,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
settlement  in  this  island,  between  the  languages  spoken  by  the  Angles,  the 
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Saxons,  and  the  Jates,  and  these  diyisions  were  the  fouDdations  of  the 
great  classes  of  the  modem  dialects  of  England.  The  Jutes,  represented 
chiefly  by  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  were  the  least  numerous  of  the  three 
Teutonic  peoples  of  Britain,  and,  although,  probably  from  their  position, 
they  had  at  an  early  period  attained  to  a  great  degree  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, riches,  and  power,  they  exercised  no  permanent  influence,  either 
political  or  much  less  literaiy,  on  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  confederacy.  It 
was  the  Angles,  who  were  numerically  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Teutonic  settlers,  who  first  took  the  lead  in  intelligence  and  in  literature. 
The  earliest  literary  productions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  oldest 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  known,  appear  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  fEimily  of 
the  Angles,  and  their  influence  over  the  rest  was  so  great,  that  not  only 
did  these  accept  from  them  the  general  title  of  Englisc,  but  even  the 
nations  of  the  continent  who  had  preserved  the  Roman  language,  generally 
agreed  in  giving  to  the  Teutonic  population  of  Britain  the  name  of  Angli, 
Thus  we  derive  from  this  one  branch  of  the  triple  composition  of  our  race 
the  national  name  of  which  we  are  proud,  that  of  Englishmen,  and  it  is 
from  them  that  our  language  was  called  English.  Nevertheless,  the 
Anglian  division  of  the  race  fell  in  the  course  of  the  eighth  centuiy  under 
the  superior  influence  of  the  Saxons,  and  Wessex,  or  the  kingdom  of  thp 
West-Saxons,  not  only  gave  us  finally  our  line  of  kings,  but  furnished  us 
with  the  model  of  our  language  and  literature.  The  written  English 
language  of  the  present  day  is  founded  upon  that  dialect  in  which  King 
Alfred  wrote,  and  which  held  in  Saxon  England  somewhat  the  same  position 
as  the  Attic  dialect  in  ancient  Greece.  With  this  change  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  race,  the  term  Saxon  came  into  more  frequent  use  to 
designate  the  Teutonic  population  of  this  island,  and,  as  there  continued 
to  be  Saxons  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England,  it  has  become  the 
practise  to  call  our  own  ancestors,  by  way  of  distinction  and  not  as  indicat- 
ing an  amalgamation  of  race,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  is,  the  Saxons  of 
England.  Tet  so  permanent  are  early  ethnological  principles,  that  though 
the  Saxon  dynasty,  the  Saxon  dialect,  and  the  Saxon  laws,  became  those  <^ 
the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  people,  the  older  and  particular  designation  has 
outlived  all  changes  in  the  names  we  now  possess  of  Englishmen,  the 
English  language,  and  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language — ^under  which  appellation  we  now  include  the 
language  of  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  in  its  three  great  divisions--- 
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was  one  hardly  less  complicated  in  its  grammatical  forms  and  inflections, 
when  first  introduced  into  this  island,  than  that  of  ancient  Greece.  But,  at 
the  earliest  period  at  which  we  know  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  was 
already  undergoing  a  degradation  from  its  primitive  forms  and  all  the  otiier 
changes  to  which  languages  in  general  are  suhject.  At  the  end  of  the 
Saxon  period  much  of  the  language  had  already  become  obsolete.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  very  copious  in  words,  and  one  word  to  express  a  particu- 
lar idea  was  continually  going  out  of  fiashion  to  give  place  to  another.  In 
the  second  place,  a  very  important  portion  of  the  language  in  the  earlier 
stage  of  its  history,  that  of  poetry,  had  become  obsolete  in  the  mass.  The 
language  of  poetry  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  originally  distinguished,  not  only 
by  its  peculiar  phraseology,  but  by  the  use  of  a  class  of  words  which  were 
rarely  met  with  in  the  ordinary  language  of  life,  and  which  evidently  be- 
longed to  the  minstrel  class,  and  to  what  we  may  call  the  heroic  age.  The 
writers  of  poetry  at  a  later  period  seem  to  have  lost  the  command  of  this 
language,  and  their  verses,  though  still  possessing  the  metrical  forms,  had 
become  in  other  respects,  of  course  with  some  exceptions,  remarkably 
prosaic.  I  doubt  whether  people  in  general,  at  the  close  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  understood  the  older  language  of  poetry,  and  very  few  of  its 
words  were  carried  forward  into  semi-Saxon  or  preserved  in  later  English. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Celtic 
element  in  the  English  language.*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
found  in  this  island  a  people  talking  Latin,  and  if  any  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation really  continued  to  use  the  Celtic  tongue,  it  must  have  been  a  small 
and  unimportant  class,  who  are  not  likely  to  have  exercised  any  influence 

•  It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  langoages,  are,  after  all,  only 
two  branches  from  the  same  original  stock,  and  we  very  natarally  expect  to  find  a  great 
number  of  roots  common  to  both,  and  similar  forms  of  words  presenting  themselves  with 
similar  meanings,  without  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  one  language  borrowed  them 
from  the  other.  Moreover,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Welsh  language,  as  we  know 
it,  contains  a  considerable  number  of  words  which  have  been  taken  directly,  not  only  fipom 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  English,  but  from  Anglo-Norman  also,  and  the  former  perhaps,  only  came 
into  the  Welsh  language  since  the  Norman  Conquest  These  two  circumstances  seem 
.to  me  quite  sufiloient  to  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  pointed  out  in  a  paper  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Davies,  recently  published  by  the  Philological  Society,  as  far  as  those  coin- 
cidences are  real.  We  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  that  that  history  is  quite  contrary  to  the  notion  that  at  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  there  was  any  such  mixture  of  the  Celtic  race  with  the 
Teutonic  population  as  could  have  exercised  any  influence  either  on  the  language  or 
on  the  character  of  the  people. 
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on  the  language  of  the  new  conquerors.     The  evidences  of  this  are 
numerous,  and,  to  me  at  least,  veiy  satisfactory,  but  they  do  not  form 
a  part  of  our   subject   upon    which  I  can    dwell    at    present.      The 
German  race  had  a  term    for   those    who    were  of  a    different   race 
firom  themselyes,  which  was  represented  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  noun 
tpealh,  a  foreigner,  and  by  the  a(]yectiye  wcelisc  or  wyliac,  foreign,  but 
which,  as  the  Romans  were  the  only  race  quite  different  from  their  own  with 
.which  they  had  much  acquaintance,  they  applied  especially  and  almost  solely 
to  people  speaking  the  Latin  tongue.     During  the  middle  ages,  the  term 
Welsh,  in  the  German  languages   of  the  Continent,  meant  especially 
French,  but  was  applied  also  to  other  neo-Latin  dialects ;  in  German  of 
the  present  day  the  same  word  (waUch)  is  applied  peculiarly  to  the  lan- 
guage and  people  of  Italy.    It  was  no  doubt  for  the  same  reason,  namely, 
that  they  were  a  people  speaking  Latin,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  applied  this 
word  to  the  population  they  found  in  Britain,  and  it  probably  became  ex- 
tended to  what  we  now  call  Wales  and  the  Welsh,  merely  because,  when 
they  subsequently  became  acquainted  with  them,  the  Anglo-Saxons  con* 
founded  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  with  the  other  old  inhabitants  of 
South  Britain.    You  must  bear  in  mind,  in  considering  this  question,  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  is  after  all  imperfect,  for  our 
nomenclature  is  made  up  from  written  documents  of  a  partial  description, 
and  there  no  doubt  existed  a  great  number  of  words  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  which  are  now  entirely  lost.    No  doubt  many  words  now  found  in 
the  English  language,  and  especially  in  the  provincial  dialects,  of  which 
the  origin  is  now  unknown,  had  their  equivalents  in  pure  Anglo-Saxon. 
If  I  object  to  the  notion  of  a  Celtic  element  in  our  language,  I  object  no 
less  to  that  of  a  mixture  with  any  other  Teutonic  dialect.     Our  older  phi- 
lologists believed  in  a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  during  a  certain 
period  which  they  termed  Dane- Saxon,  supposing  that  they  traced  in  it  the 
marks  of  Danish  influence ;  but  this  theory  has  been  entirely  abandoned 
by  the  best  of  our  modem  scholars,  and  there  certainly  are  no  proofs  that 
such  an  influence  ever  existed.  "^    The  language  which  our  forefathers  spoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  was  the  same  Low  German  dialect 

•  Of  comse  I  do  not  deny  tbat  our  local  dialects,  in  the  parts  occupied  by  them,  may 
have  derived  gome  words  from  the  Danes,  hut  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  language  was 
eertainly  not  inflaenoed  hy  them.  It  has  been  the  fi&shion  of  late  years  to  ascribe  much 
more  to  the  Danes  than  I  believe  them  to  have  any  claim  to.  This,  however,  is  a 
question  the  discussion  of  which  would  tak6  us  too  far  away  from  the  present  subject. 
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which  thej  had  brought  with  them  into  the  island,  wfth  the  mere  changes 
which  any  language  would  undergo  in  itself  during  the  transmission,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  through  several  centuries. 

At  the  period  just  mentioned,  a  great  political  event,  the  Norman  con- 
quest, brought  into  our  island  a  new  language,  one  of  those  which  had 
giown  out  of  the  language  of  the  Roman  empire,  French,  as  it  was  then 
talked  and  written  in  Normandj ;  and  Anglo-Norman,  as  this  neo-Latin 
dialect  is  usually  termed,  continued  during  two  centuries  from  that  time 
to  be  exclusively  the  language  of  the  anstocracy  of  England.    There  were 
thus  two  entirely  distinct  languages,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  each  other, 
co-existent  in  different  classes  of  the  same  nation,  for  we  must  not  suppose 
^t,  for  a  moment,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  as  we  must  henceforward  call  it, 
the  English  tongue,  was  abandoned  or  fell  into  disuse.     It  was  long, 
indeed,  an  uncontradicted  statement  of  our  historians,  that  William  the 
Conqueror  made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  suppress  the  use  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue  in  his  new  kingdom,  and  Ingulph,  or  rather  probably  the 
pretender  who  assumed  his  name,  asserts  that  it  was  banished  from  schools, 
and  that  the  French  or  Anglo-Norman  was  used  in  its  place  in  teaching 
children  the  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar.    The  former  of  these  state- 
ments  no  longer  receives  any  credit,  and  the  latter  is  disproved  by  an 
abundance  of  positive  evidence.     We  cannot,  indeed,  doubt  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  grammar  of  the  Latin  language  by  Alfric  continued  to  be  used  in 
the  English  schools  until  late  in  the  twelfth  century.     Hicks,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholar,  had  in  his  possession  a  manuscript  of  Alfric's  grammar,  with 
an  interlinear  gloss  of  some  of  the  Saxon  words  in  Anglo-Norman,  and 
from  the  examples  he  gives  we  may  probably  ascribe  them  to  the  first  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.    This  would  seem  to  show  that  even  a  foreigner, 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  England,  had  to  use  the  Anglo-Saxon  Latin 
grammar  in  his  school,  although  his  own  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  so 
imperfect  that  he  was  obliged  to  add  a  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
words  into  Anglo-Norman  for  his  own  use.    Further  than  this.  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps  found  among  the  archives  of  Worcester  cathedral  some  leaves  of  a 
copy  of  Alfric*s  grammar,  written  in  the  degraded  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
language  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  language  had  at  this  time  undei^gone  considerable  degrada^ 
tion  from  the  form  it  presented  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  was  rapidly  losing 
its  grammatical  inflections,  and  in  its  words  broad  sounds  were  exchanged 
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for  softer  and  quicker  ones.  Thus  the  final  a  was  constantly  exchanged 
for  tf,  and  the  prefix  ge  was  everywhere  tamed  into  y  or  i.  For  cempa^ 
&  champion,  they  said  kempe;  for  gemetwig,  a  meeting,  they  said  imeting  ; 
and  for  gerefa,  a  prefect,  they  would  say  ireve.  With  this  change,  however, 
there  was  no  considerahle  introduction  of  Norman  words.  It  was  pore 
Anglo-Saxon  as  to  the  suhstance,  but  degraded  in  its  forms.  Philologists 
have  given  to  the  language  in  this  state  of  transition  the  name  of  semi- 
Saxon.  We  can  trace  its  progress  in  several  litenoy  monuments  of 
importance.  The  latter  years  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which  was 
continued  to  1145,  exhibit  the  language  as  already  breaking  very  fast ;  in 
the  metrical  chronicle  of  Layamon,  and  in  the  metrical  harmony  of  the 
gospels  called  the  Ormulum,  which  were  both  probably  written  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammatical  forms 
have  undergone  an  entire  change,  which  is  still  more  complete  in  the 
semi-Saxon  text  of  the  Regula  Indusarum,  or  rule  of  nuns,  in  the  earlier 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  evident  from  the  character  of  these, 
and  other  literary  remains  of  less  importance,  that  the  use  of  the  English 
language,  during  the  twelfth  and  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  centuries,  wasi 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  but  it  prevailed 
generally  among  the  middle  and  educated  classes,  and  among  the  clergy 
and  in  the  monastic  houses,  at  least  in  those  devoted  to  females. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  national  spirit 
of  the  English  people  showed  itself  in  the  great  popular  struggle  under 
Simon  de  Montfort,  that  the  English  language,  which  has  now  emerged 
from  that  transition  state  under  which  it  has  been  known  as  semi-Saxon, 
at  length  asserted  what  we  may  call  its  political  rights,  and  reappeared  in 
the- court  The  political  songs,  and  other  writings,  composed  during  the 
civil  strife  knovm  as  the  barons*  wars,  show  us  not  only  two,  but  three 
languages,  co-existing  in  this  countiy  at  the  same  time.  These  were,  the 
English,  the  Anglo-Norman,  (or,  as  it  waa  usually  called  at  the  time,  the 
French),  and  the  Latin,  of  which  we  need  not  take  the  latter  into  con- 
sideration, as  it  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the  clergy. 

The  long  continued  existence  of  what  we  call  the  Anglo-Norman  language 
in  this  country  was  not.  a  mere  accident,  but  it  was  a  consequence  of  the 
political  condition  of  Europe.  The  feudal  aristocracy  was  united  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  feudalism,  by  a  community  of  interests  as  well  as. 
feelings,  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  nobles  of  one  country  felt  a  closer  re- 
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lationship  with  those  of  another  than  mih  the  onaristocratic  classes  of  their 
own  countries  or  even  with  their  own  sovereign.  This  was  so  much  the 
case  that,  until  the  spirit  of  feudal  society  hegan  to  decline,  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  haron  to  hold  fie£3  in  the  dominions  of  several  different 
sovereigns,  and  to  form  his  alliances  sometimes  with  the  harons  of  one  of 
these  countries  and  sometimes  with  those  of  another.  A  common  language 
was,  therefore,  a  necessaiy  element  in  the  system ;  and  as  feudalism  had 
originated  in  France,  and  took  its  greatest  development  there,  French 
hecame  its  universal  language.  It  was,  then,  not  only  as  the  language  of 
the  Normans,  hut  as  that  peculiarly  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  general, 
that  French  was  introduced  into  England  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  it  was  in  that  character  that  it  continued  to  he  the  language  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England  until  feudalism  itself  was  hroken  down.  It  had 
ceased,  h6wever,  to  he  their  exclusive  language  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  the  latter  years  of  that  century,  a  tract  or  treatise  was  written  in  French 
or  Anglo-Norman  verse,  forming  a  sort  of  vocahulary  of  that  language,  and 
designed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  it  to  children.  The  nnmher 
of  copies  of  this  tract  still  preserved  in  MS.  show  that  it  was  a  popular 
elementary  hook,  and  that  it  was  in  extensive  use.  The  compiler  was 
Walter  de  Biblesworth,  a  man  known  elsewhere  as  a  writer  of  French 
verse  and  apparently  belonging  himself  to  the  aristocratic  class ;  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  Henry  de  Lacy 
earl  of  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  and  compiled  the  treatise  we  are  speaking 
of  at  the  request  of  the  lady  Dionysia  de  Monchensey.  Thus  all  the  re- 
lations of  the  author  and  of  his  book  were  of  an  aristocratic  character. 
Now  Walter  de  Bibblesworth  states  his  object  to  be  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation  in  the  proper  use  of  the  words  of  the  French  language,  and 
especially  in  the  correct  application  of  the  genders,  and  the  French  words 
are  explained  in  English,  implying  thus  that  the  learner  was  acquainted 
with  the  English  language  before  he  began  to  learn  French.  We  thus 
ascertain  the  very  important  fieict  that,  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  children  of  the  aristocracy  of  England  learned  English  before 
they  were  instructed  in  any  other  language,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
English  had  become  their  mother  tongue.* 

*  This  Tery  curious  monument  of  the  educational  system  of  the  middle  ages  will  be 
printed  in  a  volume  of  medieval  vocabularies,  Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English, 
now  preparing  for  publication  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  to 
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Although,  therefore,  French  was  no  doubt  still  looked  upon  as  the 
peculiar  language  of  the  aristocracy,  a  new  modification  had  taken  place  in 
the  mutual  position  of  the  two  languages,  for,  instead  of  their  mere  co- 
existence in  the  same  country,  but  in  two  different  classes  or  great  divisions 
of  society,  we  have  them  now  coexistent  in  the  same  class.  This  change 
marked  what  may  be  considered  as  the  birth  of  modem  English  Iiteratura 
The  English  language  now  began  among  the  aristocracy  and  at  court  to  be 
adopted  as  that  of  our  national  poetiy  and  prose,  and  to  step  into  the 
place  which  had  been  usurped  almost  exdusiyely  by  the  French  or  Anglo- 
Korman  language  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  With  it, 
also,  began  the  intermingling  of  the  two  languages,  in  consequence  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  gradually  became 
obsolete. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  tiiat  this  process  of  intermingling  and  becoming 
obsolete  should  itself  be  explained,  for  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous 
<^)finion  if  we  supposed,  as  some  who  have  treated  on  the  subject  seem  to 
suppose,  that  there  was  any  design  or  plan  in  the  mixture.  You  will 
easily  conceive  how  people  talking  equally  among  themselves  two  different 
languages  would  be  continually  tempted  to  use,  in  one  language,  a  word  or 
words  taken  from  the  other,  either  because  it  was  a  favourite  word  with 
them,  or,  more  usually,  because  it  presented  a  more  familiar  picture  of  the 
object  it  was  used  to  designate.  Much  more  would  this  interchange  of 
words  take  place,  in  the  intercommunication  between  the  class  which  used 
both  languages  and  that  which  used  nothing  but  English  in  regard  of  a 
number  of  words  from  the  French  language  which  custom  had  begun  to 
afl&x  to  certain  objects.  Thus,  we  know  well  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  table 
was  formed  merely  by  placing  a  board  upon  trestles  at  the  time  of  eating, 
and  that  it  was  designated  simply  by  the  name  of  a  board.  Permanent 
tables  were  probably  known  to  the  Saxon  portion  of  our  population  only 
through  the  Normans,  and  as  the  former  constantly  heard  them  spoken  of 
by  this  French  name  of  table,  they  would  naturally  learn  the  word  them- 
selves, and,  if  they  did  not  use  it  at  first  indiscriminately  for  the  old 
description  of  table  as  well  as  the  new  one,  it  would  become  so  completely 
identified  with  the.  latter,  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  older  English 

whom  not  only  the  Historic  Society,  but  the  science  of  Archseology  in  general,  is  under 
so  msny  obligations.  These  vocabularies  are  extremely  valuable,  as  illustrating  nol 
only  tiie  histofy  of  oor  language,  but  the  manners  and  condition  of  our  forefltthert. 
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Word  being  lost  as  the  old  practice  was  discontinued.    In  fact  tbe  Saxon 
word  for  a  table  can  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  the  Englbh  language  at 
the  present  day,  yet,  though  we  should  be  surprised  at  hearing  anybody 
call  a  table  a  board,  we  still  use  the  word  in  certain  phrases  derived  from 
ancient  customs,  and  we  speak  of  a  ** festive  board/*  and  talk  of  giving 
people  *' board  and  lodging/*  and  of  sitting  at  a  council  or  committee 
board.    Again,  we  know  that  an  Anglo-Norman   would  call  a  sheep  a 
mutton,  while  an  Englishman  of  the  Saxon  race  would  call  it  a  ahe^. 
Now  we  know  that   in  feudal  times  nearly  the  whole  of  the  animal 
provisions  of  the  estate  was  swept  off  into  the  castle  or  mansion  of  the 
landlord,  where  it  was  consumed  in  extravagant  hospitality  or  salted  down 
to  keep  in  store  for  occasions  when  fresh  meat  could  not  be  procured. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  from  what  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  feudal  ages,  that  the  agricultural  population,  who  am<mg 
themselYes  knew  the  various  animals  aUye  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  names, 
rarely  tasted  their  flesh  except  when  they  sat  in  the  halls  or  \itchens  of 
their  landlords,  where  they  would  hear  it  spoken  of,  and  must  ask  for  it, 
only  by  its  Anglo-Norman  name.     Hence  they  would  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  call  the  animal  a  sheep,  and  the  flesh  of  it,  when  dead, 
mutton.    Thus  we  see  how  our  language  has  become  enriched  by  adopting 
in  some  cases  the  originally  synonymous  words  of  the  two  languages,  and 
giving  them  a  somewhat  different  meaning.    All  the  usual  articles  of 
animal  food  have  fallen  under  the  circumstances  of  the  example  just  given. 
We  speak  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  by  their  Anglo-Norman  names, 
while  we  continue  to  call  the  living  animals  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  names 
of  oxen,  sheep,  calves,  and  swine.    Words  connected  vdth  cooking  have 
been  similarly  exchanged.    Thus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  bradan  or  hredan^ 
to  roast,  has  disappeared  from  our  language,  and  the  word  we  have  adopted 
in  its  place  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Norman  rostir,  the  modem  French 
rStir,    Boasting  was  in  the  middle  ages  practised  chiefly  vnth  regard  to 
fowls  and  smaller  animals,  while  substantial  meat  was  much  more  com- 
monly boiled,  perhaps  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  so  great  a  portion 
of  it  was  salted.    Hence  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ieothan,  to  boil,  held  its 
position  in  the  language  much  longer  than  brcedan ;  and  its  representative* 
to  seethe,  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  become  obsolete.     Nevertheless, 
it  has  virtually  been  long  displaced  by  the  Anglo-Norman  word,  to  boU. 
Similarly  the  Anglo-Saxon  word,  hyrstan,  to  fry,  has  been  expelled  by  the 
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Aoglo-Nonnan  equivalent  The  adoption  of  Anglo-Norman  words  in 
cookery  may  be  explained  by  the  same  causes  which  influenced  the  change 
of  the  names  of  meats.  The  artizan  and  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  generally  preserved  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  connected  with 
their  occupations,  although  we  find  these  exchanged  sometimes  for  Anglo- 
Norman,  under  circumstances  of  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  give  an 
explanation.  Thus  we  learn  from  the  vocabularies  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
name  for  a  carpenter's  plane  was  locery  which  appears  to  have  become 
obsolete  early  in  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  for  wo  have  long  known  no 
other  than  the  Anglo-Norman  name.  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  form  any  general  rule  upon  such  examples  as  these,  for, 
whatever  rule  it  might  be,  when  we  attempt  to  apply  it  we  should  find 
nothing  but  exceptions.  Thus,  from  the  strictness  with  which  game  was 
preserved  by  the  feudal  barons,  we  might  suppose  that  the  different 
animals  which  came  under  that  designation  would  have  received  Anglo- 
Norman  names,  yet  the  names  the  aninials  of  the  chase  still  bear  in  our 
language,  such  as  a  deer,  a  hart,  a  roe,  a  hare,  are  all  Anglo-Saxon,  while, 
singularly  enough,  among  the  birds  which  come  under  the  head  of  game 
the  partridge  has  lost  its  Anglo-Saxon  names  of  (Brie-henn  or  r^huny,  the 
pheasant  perhaps  that  of  wor-Juina,''^  and  the  heron  that  of  hragra, 
in  order  to  take  their  present  names  which  are  purely  Anglo-Norman. 
As  vrar  was  so  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  we 
might  suppose  that  at  all  events  the  names  for  arms  would  be  Anglo- 
Norman,  yet  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  we  speak  of  a  suford  and 
not  of  an  Spee,  of  bows  and  arrows  instead  of  arcs  and  fletches^  and  we  even 
usually  call  the  lance,  the  distinctive  arm  of  the  knight,  by  its  Anglo-Saxon 
name  of  a  spear.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  our  language  has 
preserved  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  knight  to  distinguish  the  feudal  warrior 
himself,  instead  of  his  Anglo-Norman  name  of  chevalier.  In  the  derivative 
from  this  word,  however,  although  the  two  court  poets  of  their  age, 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  used  the  English  word  knighthode  for  chivalry,  the 

•  It  has  been  said,  I  koownot  on  what  authority,  that  the  pheasant  is  a  oomparatiTelj 
modem  importation  into  our  island.  I  ean  only  say  that  it  was  certainly  commonly  known 
here  in  the  twelfth  oentnry,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was 
then  a  novelty.  In  the  treatises  on  cookery  and  the  serrice  of  the  table,  compiled  in  the 
fi>nrteenth  century,  we  have  directions  for  dressing  and  serving  it,  as  well  as  for  catching 
it  in  the  books  on  Venerie.  The  early  Anglo-Saxon  yocabolaries  interpret  the  Latin 
pha$iamu\>jioor-hana,  which  has  been  conjectored  to  mean  a  weed-hen.  ' 
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French  word  has  subsequently  superseded  it.  When  we  go  to  other 
classes  of  subjects,  the  caprice  shown  in  the  adoption  of  words  from  either 
language  is  still  more  incomprehensible.  Thus,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  why,  among  flowers,  y^e  have  adopted  the  Anglo-Norman  names  of 
lilies,  yiolets,  dandelion,  germander,  plantain,  &c.,  and  have  retained 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ones  of  daises,  cowslips,  thistles,  honeysuckles,  and  a 
numerous  list  of  others ;  or  why,  in  some  cases,  we  have  preserved  the 
Anglo-Saxon  names  of  fish,  such  as  whales,  seals,  lobsters,  crabs,  eels,  &c., 
when  others  have  been  abandoned  to  adopt  in  their  places  such  names  as 
salmon,  tenches,  sturgeons,  gudgeons,  perches,  lampreys,  and  some  others, 
which  are  Anglo-Norman.  We  can  indeed  discover  no  general  law  or  rule 
which  influenced  in  any  degree  the  adoption  of  particular  words  from  one 
language  or  the  other.  The  two  languages  continued  long  to  exist  indepen* 
dently,  and  people  who  wrote  in  English  might  adopt  at  their  own  caprice  a 
word  from  one  or  the  other. 

In  one  respect,  however,  these  two  languages  in  England  stood  on  a  very 
different  footing,  for,  while  the  Anglo-Norman  words  which  were  finally 
rejected  from  our  written  language,  ceased  to  exist  among  us  with  the 
language  itself,  a  vast  number  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  which  disappeared 
from  the  English  language  as  it  was  written  and  spoken  in  cultivated 
society,  were  preserved  among  the  populace  and  the  peasantry,  and  con- 
tributed to  form  the  trivial  language  of  the  common  people,  or,  much  more 
extensively,  of  our  provincial  dialects.  Words  are  easily  rejected  from  the 
language  of  cultivated  society,  but  the  tenacity  with  which  the  peasantry 
especially,  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  generally,  retain  the  old 
words  and  phraseology  of  their  mother  tongue,  through  many  ages,  is  truly 
extraordinary.  One  or  two  examples  have  occurred  to  me  which  I  think 
deserve  to  be  remembered.  The  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of  archbishop 
Alfric,  compiled  in  the  tenth  century,  gives  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon 
equivalents,  "  constructio,  vel  instruction  hyrdung."  The  modem  Anglo- 
Saxon  lexicographers,  puzzled  by  the  Latin  words,  appear  to  have  been  able 
to  make  nothing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  hyrdung,  and  have  given  it  in 
their  dictionaries  without  explanation.  The  natural  derivation  of  it  would 
be  from  the  verb  hyrdan^  to  guard,  or  keep.  Now,  you  can  hardly  pass 
for  any  length  of  time  through  the  streets  of  our  larger  towns  without 
seeing,  in  one  place  pr  another,  a  house  in  the  process  of  repairing  or 
rebuilding,  and  you  will  generally  see  that  it  is  surrounded  with  a  tolerably 
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lofty  and  strong  finame-work  of  boards,  for  the  protection  of  the  work  and 
the  workmen.  If  you  ask  the  latter  what  they  call  this  wooden  frame- 
work, they  will  tell  you  at  once  a  hoarding,  I  have  little  doubt  that  this 
is  the  identical  hyrdung  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulaiy,  especially  as  it  is 
there  placed  among  one  or  two  other  words  conpected  with  building  ;  and 
you  will  thus  see  that  our  common  builders  have  actually  preserved  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  eight  centuries  a  word  which  seemed  so  entirely  lost  to 
the  world  that  by  them  alone  we  are  able  to  give  it  an  explanation  in  an 
Anglo-Saxon  dictbnary.  An  English-Latin  dictionary  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  known  by  the  title  of  the  Promptarium  Parvtdorurih  furnishes  us 
with  another  example.  You  will  there  find,  under  the  letter  L,  the  words, 
**  Locchester,  wyrm,"  meaning  that  locckester  was  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
worm,  and  the  Latin  equivalent  mtdtipes  is  added.  Now  as  the  word 
trorm  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  a  very  extensive  meaning, 
and  as  the  Latin  muUipes,  meaning  simply  an  animal  with  many  feet,  was 
not  much  more  definite;  the  modem  editor  of  the  Promptarium  Parvw- 
lorum,  Mr.  Way,  vras  unable  to  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  the  English 
word — and  there  seemed  no  means  left  of  ascertaining  it,  until,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  my  Mend,  Mr.  HaUiwell,  walking  in  a  garden  in  Oxford- 
shire, accidentally  overheard  the  gardener  talking  about  lockchMters,  and 
immediately  asking  him  what  these  were,  received  for  answer  that  they  were 
woodlice.  On  a  further  inquiry  he  ascertained  that  lockchest,  or  lockcKeUert 
was  not  an  uncommon  word  in  some  parts  of  Oxfordshire  for  a  woodlouse, 
although  it  was  rapidly  going  out  of  use.  As  the  Pramptorhtm  ParvtUorum 
was  compiled  in  Norfolk,  this  must,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  have  been  an 
ordinary  word  for  a  woodlouss,  and  not  confined  to  a  particular  locality. 
Again,  reading  one  of  the  comediesof  the  age  of  Charles  XL,  "  The  Cheats,** 
published  in  1662,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  London,  I  meet  with 
the  following  language,  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters :  '*  O 
my  child,  my  child,  thy  father  is  prettie  hoddie  again,  but  this  will  break  his 
heart  quite.**  The  old  dictionaries  give  the  word  Jioddy  as  meaning  hearty, 
or  strong,  but  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  it  in  any  dictionary  of  the  present 
day,  until  I  happened  to  open  a  glossary  of  the  East  Anglian  dialect, 
where  I  find  that  the  word  still  exists  in  the  sense  of  "  well ;  in  good  spirits.** 
It  appears  clear,  from  this  and  other  examples  which  I  could  quote  from 
the  writings  of  the  same  period,  that  a  multitude  of  words  were  in  general 
use  in  the  common  language  of  England  so  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the 
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seventeentli  centary,  which  now  exist  only  in  some  local  dialect  This 
shows  us  the  great  importance,  in  a  philological  point  of  yiew,  if  in  no 
other,  of  collecting  and  publishing  the  words  of  oar  provincial  dialects. 

Those  dialects  show  us  in  many  ways  the  curious  manner  in  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  was  broken  up  for  the  formation  of  modem  English. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Anglo-Saxon  words  became  obsolete  merely 
because  they  were  displaced  from  the  English  language  by  Anglo-Norman 
words,for  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  were  continuaUydisplacingoneanother. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  as  I  haye  remarked  before, 
was  copious  in  words,  and  it  often  happens  that  out  of  a  number  of  names 
for  the  same  thing,  or  verbs  expressing  the  same  or  a  similar  action,  one 
or  two  only  have  survived.  In  the  second  place,  it  seems  evident  that 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselves  there  were  numerous  words,  then 
only  used  in  popular  conversation  or  in  particular  districts,  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  gained  the  superiority  over  their  prouder  synonyms,  and 
finally  superseded  them.  Hence,  while  a  great  number  of  what  are  known 
to  have  been  good  Anglo-Saxon  words  have  been  expelled  from  the  English 
language,  their  places  have  been  taken  by  others,  also  no  doubt  Anglo- 
Saxon,  which  are  so  strange  to  us  that  all  we  can  absolutely  say  of  them  is, 
that  they  are  not  Anglo-Norman.  This,  also,  will  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  a  few  examples.  T  will  take  the  first  from  the  language  of  agriculture. 
The  only  word  we  find  used  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  writers  for  a  plough  is 
tulh,  yet  we  are  certain  that  some  such  word  as  ploh  or  plog,  with  this 
meaning,  did  exist  in  that  language,  not  only  because  we  kuow  that  plough 
is  not  an  Anglo-Norman  word,  but  because  we  find  the  word  ploh  used 
once  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  to  signify  what  was  afterwards  called  a 
plaughland,  because  an  Anglo-Saxon  ecclesiastical  document  speaks  of  a 
tax  levied  by  the  church  on  the  agriculturists  under  the  title  of  plou-islmesse, 
for  which  another  document  gives  the  synonym  $itUi-€Blmesset  and  because, 
further,  we  find  the  representative  of  the  word  in  the  modem  German 
is  pfittg*  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
only  a  popular,  or  an  almost  obsolete  name  for  a  plough,  has  actually 
in  the  modem  English  language  superseded  the  regular  Anglo-Saxon 
name  of  a  plough,  mlh,  which  now  only  exists, in  the  dialects  of  the  West 
of  England,  where  a  plow  is  still  called  by  the  peasantry  a  mil,  mllow,  or 
sowl.*    The  Anglo-Saxons  had  several  verbs  to  signify  the  operation  of 

*  It  is  curious  that  the  word  suUow  for  a  plough,  with  bannui  for  a  walnut,  and  one 
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ploogbiog,  such  as  erian,Jyrian,  and  tUian,  Of  these,  the  first,  in  the 
fonn  to  «rtf  or  to  ear^  remained  in  general  use  in  the  English  language 
until  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  and  is  perhaps  still  in  use  in  some  of  the 
local  dialects.  Fyrian  is  only  retained  in  the  sense  of  to  furrow,  or  make 
furrows;  and  tiUan  remains  in  the  more  general  sense  of  to  tiU  the 
ground.  We  now,  in  English,  call  the  operation  only  ploughing ,  firom  the 
name  of  the  machine  used  in  performing  it.  Again,  the  only  Anglo-Saxon 
word  we  know  for  a  window  is  eage-thyrl,  meaning  literally  an  eye-hole, 
fifom  which  we  derive  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  sort  of  openings  by  which 
the  interior  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  house  was  lighted  than  a  long  description 
would  convey  to  us.  Larger  openings  for  light  came  into  use  probably  in 
Norman  times,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  windows,  were  called  by  the  Anglo- 
Normans /im«s(r«s,  in  modem  French  fenStreB,  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  the  Teutonic  dialects  on  the  Continent  have  generally  adopted  the 
French  word,  which  of  course  represents  the  lAtm  fenestra ;  in  modem  Grer- 
man  a  window  is  called  ek/eiuter.  Yet  the  English  language  has  thrown  off 
what  would  have  been  its  Anglo-Norman  word  fenecter^  and  has  retained  in 
its  place  not  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  we  know,  but  another,  which  does  not 
occur  among  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  that  have  been 
preserved,  though  I  think  that  the  English  word  toindow  is  found  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  doubtless  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon  word, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  wind  which  the  Spanish  word  ventdna 
for  a  window  bears  to  vi^io.  Again,  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  names  for 
a  sword  are  eweord,  teax,  bill,  brand,  meee,  and  ord.  Of  these,  the  last 
fflgnified  literally  the  edge  of  a  weapon,  and  it  and  the  three  preceding 
words  belong  property  to  the  language  of  poetry,  and  therefore  soon  became 
obsolete.  The  word  seax  has  also  been  lost,  and  mord  has  superseded  all 
the  others.  The  principal  Anglo-Saxon  words  for  an  arrow  were  arewa, 
fla,  seeaft,  and  strcd.  The  first  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  remains 
in  its  original  sense,  although  fla  orflo  was  retained  till  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  in  Sussex  they  still  call  an  arrow  a  strecd.    The  common 

or  two  other  words,  now  peculiar  to  the  dialects  in  the  west  of  England,  and  not  foand, 
•8  fiir  as  I  know,  in  any  of  the  old  English  writers,  occurs  in  a  Latin  and  English 
vocabulary  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  printed  in  the  same  volume  of 
vocabularies  mentioned  in  a  former  note  as  preparing  for  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
ICr.  Mayer,  and  eTidenlly  compiled  in  that  part  of  the  island.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  eren  the  yerbal  peculiarities  of  the  principal  English  dialects  are  much  older 
than  we  might  otherwise  be  led  to  suppose,  and  perhaps  even  this  has  some  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  word  iulh  and  plough,  as  given  in  the  text. 
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Anglo-Saxon  names  for  a  river,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  were, 
hecc,  broc,  bume,  ea.flod,  rith,  or  ryth,  and  stream.     The  precedence  of  all 
these  has  been  taken  by  the  Anglo-Norman  word  rivere.    The  word  ea,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  most  general  Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a  river,  has 
only  remained  in  the  innumerable  names  of  localities,  into  the  composition 
of  which  it  enters.    Bxth  is  also  lost.     Broc  remains  in  the  modem  brooks 
while  ham  is  preserved  in  a  similar  sense  in  the  dialects  of  the  North  of 
England,  and  becc  continues  to  exist  in  the  beck  of  some  of  the  northern 
provincial  dialects,  and  in  the  bache  of  the  dialects  of  the  Welsh  border. 
Of  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxonnames  for  a  hall,  heal,  caffertun,  inhurht  sal, 
and  seU,  the  first  is  the  only  one  preserved  in  the  English  language, 
although  the  two  last  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  had  the  greater 
chance  of  lasting,  as  being  identical  with  the  Anglo-Norman  word  sale. 
Another  curious  instance  of  the  capricious  character  of  these  word-revolu- 
tions and  vicissitudes  in  our  language  is  furnished  by  the  names  of 
the   rabbit.      It  is   somewhat    remarkable    that  the  Anglo-Saxon  dic- 
tionaries give  us  no  word  for  a  rabbit,  but  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  last  centuiy  the  common  English  name  for  this  animal 
was  a  conig  or  cony.    There  is  some  room  for  doubt  whether  this  word  be 
Anglo-Norman,  in  which  language  a  rabbit  was  called  a  connil  or  conning 
or  whether  it  be  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  for  the  same  animal  is  stiQ  called 
in  German  kaninchen.    Both,  no  doubt,  represent  the  Latin  cuniculus. 
But  this  word  cony,  for  some  cause  or  other,  was  in  the  last  century  entirely 
superseded  by  that  of  rabbit,  which  must  no  doubt  have  been  an  Anglo  Saxon 
word,  because  it  is  found  in  another  Low  German  dialect,  the  Dutch, 
imder  the  forms  robbe  and  robhekin,    Jt  is  found  in  the  Promptorium 
Parvidorum  of  the  fifteenth  century  with  the  signification  of  a  young  rabbit 
— ^**  Rabet,  yonge  conye,  cuniceUus.*'    I  do  not  remember  having  met  with 
the  word  in  the  English  language  at  an  earlier  period.     I  may  quote 
another  example  of  the  movements  and  vicissitudes  of  words  in  our 
language  from  the  nomenclature  of  birds.    The  Anglo-Saxon  vocabularies 
give  to  the  Latin  word  turdm,  the  two  interpretations  scric  and  star,  and 
they  explain  the  Latin  merula  by  thrisc  or  throsle.    Yet  the  Latin  turdus  is 
usually  understood  as  meaning  a  thrush,  and  merula  as  signifying  a 
blackbird.     Under  the  Anglo-Normans  the  word  mauvis,  anglicised  into 
mavis,  vras  introduced  to  signify  a  thrush,  and  almost  superseded  the 
latter  word  in  the  English  language,  although  ihrostd,  or  more  usually 
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throstdrcoek,  continned  to  be  used.  At  the  same  time,  the  Anglo-Norman 
word  merle,  from  the  Latin  merula,  came  in  to  signify  a  blackbird.  This 
shows  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  Latin  mertUa  was  well  known,  and 
would  lead  us  almost  to  suppose  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  may  have  meant  a 
blackbird  by  ikrisc  and  throstle.  The  English  glossaries  of  the  fifteenth 
century  still  interpret  menda  by  thrystel-cock,  and  mauvis  continued  to  be 
the  English  word  for  a  thrush,  and  it  long  held  its  place  in  the 
language  of  literature.  Nevertheless,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  thrush  and 
throstle  have  finally  regained  their  position  as  the  sole  acknowledged 
names,  in  the  English  language,  of  the  song-thrush,  and  have  expelled 
their  Anglo-Norman  equivalent  mavis,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  Anglo- 
Norman  word  that  remains  in  our  dialects.  In  the  north  of  Essex,  and 
I  believe  in  other  parts  of  East  Anglia,  a  singing  thrush  is  still  called  a 
mawis.  One  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  equivalents  of  the  Latin  turdus  is 
preserved  in  the  schreech-ihruah,  a  provincial  name  for  the  missel- 
thrush  ;  and  the  other,  stare,  is  now  used  in  the  signification  of  a  star- 
ling. Again,  the  names  cowslip,  or  cowslop,  (cusloppa,)  and  oxslip 
(oxan-sUppa),  are  purely  Anglo-Saxon,  and  have  preserved  their  place  in 
the  language— though  not  quite  undisputed,  far  another  word  paigle,  the 
derivation  of  which  seems  veiy  uncertain,  though  its  form  appears  to 
bespeak  an  Anglo-Norman  origin,  had  intruded  itself  into  the  English 
language  before  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  thepaigle  was  originally  the  oxslip.  It  was  a  word  in  common  use 
among  the  English  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  period;  yet  it  has  now  dropped 
into  a  provincial  word,  and,  singularly  enough,  in  Essex  it  seems  to  have 
changed  places  with  cowslip.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Saffiron-Walden  the 
name  paigle  is  given  to  the  common  cowslip  (the  primula  verisj,  while 
the  oxslip  (the  primula  elatior),  which  is  very  abundant  there,  is  called 
a  cowslip.  The  language  of  natural  history  was  especially  rich  and 
copious  among  our  fore&thers,  whether  Anglo-Saxon  or  English,  which 
seems  to  show  the  existence  among  all  classes,  and  at  all  periods,  of  a 
great  love  for  nature,  and  a  tendency  to  observe  natural  objects.  In  the 
comparatively  small  proportion  which  remains  of  the  popular  language 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons,  we  find  numerous  synonyms  for  plants,  animals, 
birds,  &c.,  many  of  which  have  been  since  lost,  though  some  are  preserved 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  where  we  should  least  expect  it.  It  is  from 
this  dass  of  words  especially  that  our  provincial  dialects  are  enriched. 
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Thos,  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore&thers  called  a  grasshopper  a  g<Br9-hoppa 
(grass-hopper),  or  a  gctn-ttapa  (grass-stepper),  or  a  Kama,  or  a  hil'hama,  or 
a  secge-^cere  (sedge-shearer),  the  first  of  which  names  only  is  preserved  in 
the  English  language,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  others  exist 
even  in  our  local  dialects.  I  find  a  woodlouse  called,  in  Tocabnlaries  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  locchester,  a  lokdore,  and  a  voMode ;  and  in  those 
of  the  sixteenth  a  ehsselipt  or  cheslop,  a  kitchirhbole,  and  a  woodlouse.  Of 
these,  the  last  only  will  be  found  in  a  dictionary  of  modem  English,  but 
I  have  already  remarked  that  the  name  of  lockchsster  is  preserred  among 
the  peasantry  of  Oxfordshire,  and  I  may  add,  that  the  peasantry  in  the 
North  of  En^^d  still  call  a  woodlouse  a  kUcheti'-baU,  and  that  those  of 
the  Southern  dialects  call  it  a  chistelrbol,  which  is  perhaps  the  repre- 
sentative of  cheslop.  The  other  two  names  appear  to  have  become  quite 
obsolete.  In  the  Nomendator,  a  copious  Latin  and  English  Tocabulaiy, 
published  in  the  year  1685,  we  have  three  synonyms  for  the  glowworm, 
namely,  glowbird,  glowworm^  and  lightworm.  I  think  that  I  have  heard  a 
glowworm  called  a  glowbird  in  some  one  of  our  local  dialects.  The  same 
vocabulary  gives  to  a  well-known  plant,  the  leorUodon  taraxacum,  the 
several  names  following:  dandelion,  priest's  crown,  swine's  snout,  monk's 
head,  dog's  teeth,  and  common  cicorie.  The  first  of  these  names,  which  is 
derived  from  the  French,  is  the  only  one  of  them  now  acknowledged  in 
the  English  language;  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  others  are  in 
nse.  The  same  vocabulary  gives  as  synonyms,  Ubbard's  bane  (Le.  leopard*s 
bane),  wolfs  batie,  and  monk's  hood.  All  these  three  names  of  plants  are 
stiU  preserved,  but  the  first  is  applied  to  the  doronicum  pardalianches,  and 
the  two  others  to  the  aconitum  napellus.  Two  names  of  the  latter  are 
recorded  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  on-red  and  thung, 
neither  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  language.  These  few  examples,  which 
might  be  multiplied  almost  infinidvely,  will,  I  think,  sufficiently  explain 
how  words  have  disappeared,  and  reappeared,  in  our  language,  and  in  its 
provincial  dialects,  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  this  part  of  the  subject  would  not  be  without  interest 

But  it  is  here  a  digression,  which  I  must  follow  no  longer.  As  I  have 
already  stated,  the  two  languages  representing  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Norman,  but  which  at  this  period  we  may  better  describe  as  French  and 
English,  continued  to  exist  in  England  independently  during  the  whole 
of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  although  there  was  a  constant  interchange 
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of  words  going  on  between  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  saj  that  this  inter- 
change was  then  a  permanent  one,  although  a  certain  number  of  Anglo- 
Norman  words  had  aheady  been  firmly  engrafted  on  the  English  tongue. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  the  exact  character  of  the 
language  of  popular  conYersation  at  this  period,  which  we  may,  however, 
suppose  to  have  been  still  very  decidedly  Saxon ;  but  we  know  that  an 
Enf^ish  writer  used  just  as  many  French  words  as  he  pleased,  or  as  suited 
the  class  of  readers  to  whom  he  addressed  himself.  Thus,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  poems  in  our  language,  the  Visions  of  Piers  Ploughman, 
which  was  put  forth  as  the  grand  proclamation  of  a  demand  for  popular 
reform  and  of  the  doctrines  of  popular  freedom,  is  written  not  only  in  a 
language  which  contains  a  very  small  number  of  Anglo-Norman  words,  but 
it  is  composed  in  the  same  form  of  aUiteratiye  Terse,  without  rhymes, 
which  was  peculiarly  charactenstio  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  This 
sudden  reappearance  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  versification 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  itself  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  it  is  an  equally  curious  circumstance  that  this  description  of  versi- 
fication, which  became  thenceforward  for  some  time  popular  among 
the  people,  is  generally  filled  with  a  great  number  of  purely  Anglo-Saxon 
words,  of  a  sort  which  we  had  long  missed  in  English  literature,  and  which 
we  had  every  reason  for  believing  had  long  become  obsolete.  Yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  men  who  wrote  for  popularity  would  use  obsolete  words,  which 
they  would  hardly  be  likely  to  understand  themselves,  and  which  certainly 
would  not  be  understood  by  their  hearers  or  readers.  We  must,  therefore, 
conclude  that  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  *'  among 
the  people,**  the  mass  of  the  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  much 
of  its  phraseology  and  construction,  and  even  its  forms  of  versification, 
continued  to  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  people  wrote  for  the  aristocracy,  or  for  the  court, 
they  adopted  the  French  forms  of  verse,  and  filled  their  language  with 
what  we  should  now  consider  an  extravagant  proportion  of  French  words. 
Such  is  the  case  in  a  great  degree  *with  Chaucer,  who  has  been  very 
erroneously  termed  "  a  well  of  English  undefiled ;"  and  the  reason  why 
the  writings  of  Chaucer  are  more  easily  understood  by  people  in  general 
than  Piers  Ploughman,  or  many  of  the  other  literary  monuments  of  the 
time,  must  be  sought  in  the  circumstance  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
obsolete  words  in  Chaucer  are  French,  .while  nearly  all  those  in  the  other 
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writers  alluded  to  are  Anglo-Saxon,  and  as  most  modem  readers  hare 
some  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  but  very  few  know  Anglo-Saxon, 
they  are  naturally  less  embarrased  by  the  verses  of  the  old  court  poet  than 
by  those  of  the  man  of  the  people. 

It  will  thus  be  understood  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy  the 
English  language  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  and  that  in  the  hands 
of  writers  of  different  class  or  rank  it  assumed  every  variety  of  character, 
from  that  which  presented  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  element  almost  unmixed 
to  that  which  was  more  than  half  French.  Immediately  after  this  period 
the  use  of  the  French  language  in  our  island  was  entirely  superseded  by  the 
English.  It  was  the  fifteenth  centui*y,  low  as  it  stood  in  literary  charact^, 
which  performed  the  great  work  of  purging  and  purifying.  By  a  process 
which  we  cannot  distinctly  trace,  and  which  we  certainly  cannot  clearly 
explain,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  spontaneous, 
the  English  language,  during  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  rejected  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  French  words  with  which  it  was  encumbered, 
and  at  the  same  time  dropped  an  equally  large  quantity  of  superfluous 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  now  became  entirely  obsolete,  or  fell,  as  I  have  just 
shown,  into  our  local  dialects.  The  English  language  was  also  undergoing 
another  change  during  this  period,  which  we  must  probably  ascribe,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in  the  social  condi- 
tion, and  to  the  more  active  movement  in  commerce  and  politics.  I  have 
told  you  how,  in  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  language 
underwent  an  organic  change  in  its  verbal  forms  and  inflections.  Although 
the  latter,  however,  were  greatly  simplified,  and  although  the  degradation 
continued  during  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  not  entirely  lost; 
and  the  English  language  during  the  fourteenth  centuiy  possessed  a 
perfect  grammatical  construction,  with  regular  inflections,  indicating  cases 
and  numbers  both  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  of  numbers  and  persons 
of  verbs,  which  are  never  transgressed  in  the  manuscripts  except  by  the 
mere  carelessness  of  the  scribes.  These  inflections,  represented  chiefly  by 
the  final  e  and  en,  will  be  found  strictly  observed  in  the  language  of  Piers 
Ploughman  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they  are  no  less 
carefully  observed  in  that  of  Chaucer  at  the  end  of  that  period.  It  is,  in 
&ct,  through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  those  inflections,  and  of  the 
grammatical  ^stem  of  the  English  language  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
that  the  editors  of  our  ancient  poet,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
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nineteentb,  have  done  oothing  but  make  confasion  of  his  language  and 
rain  the  harmony  of  his  Terse.  But  immediately  after  Chaucer  wrote, 
very  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  the  grammatical  forms  of  the  language 
began  to  be  neglected,  and  people,  pronouncmg  the  words  apparently  more 
quickly,  first  ceased  sounding  the  final  e  of  the  inflections,  and  then  let  it 
drop  altogether.  The  fifteenth  century,  in  fact,  was  equally  a  period  of 
transition  from  the  condition  of  our  language  in  the  fourteenth  century 
to  modem  English,  as  the^  twelfth  century  had  been  a  period  of  transition 
from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  English  of  the  middle  period.  The  invention  of 
printing  no  doubt  contributed  towards  the  final  purification  of  the  English 
language,  and  to  the  settlement  of  its  forms.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  English  language,  purged  of  the  superfluous  French 
and  half-obsolete  Anglo-Saxon  which  had  previously  encumbered  it,  and 
with  very  few  grammatical  inflections  of  any  kind,  assumed  a  form  which 
prepared  it  for  the  glories  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  the  language  of 
Shakespeare  is  so  well  known  to  you  aU,  that  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  unne- 
cessaiy  for  me  to  follow  its  history  any  further. 

I  will,  however,  briefly  point  out  a  new  danger  to  which  the  English 
language  was  exposed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  revival  of  learning 
was  followed  in  England  by  an  increased  activity  in  scholastio 
education,  and  by  an  extraordinary  reverence  for  the  classical  languages 
of  antiquity.  This  soon  assumed  the  character  of  a  fashionable  and 
exaggerated  pedantiy,  and  people  began,  both  in  conversation  and  writing, 
to  interlard  their  English  with  Latin  words,  to  which  they  merely  gave 
an  English  form.  In  fact,  as  most  writers  and  readers  of  books  were  now 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language  as  with  their  own,  the 
former  began  to  assume  towards  it  very  much  the  same  position  which  Anglo- 
Norman  held  towards  Anglo-Saxon  at  an  earlier  period,  and  as  each  writer 
introduced  into  his  English  just  as  many  Latin  words  as  he  pleased,  it 
might  have  been  a  question  at  one  time  whether  the  language  we  were 
destined  finally  to  speak  would  not  have  been  a  sort  of  mongrel  between 
Latin  and  English.  This  aflectation  of  Latin  reached  its  greatest  height 
in  an  age  worthy  of  it,  the  reign  of  James  I.,  after  which  it  began  rapidly 
to  disappear,  and,  fortunately,  but  a  very  small  number  of  the  Latin  words 
which  had  thus  been  intruded  into  our  language  have  been  retained.  But 
in  one  respect  this  dragging  of  the  English  language  into  an  unnatural 
relationship  with  the  Latin  language  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on 
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its  fntare.  When  men  began  to  stady  the  English  language,  and  to  seek 
and  treat  of  its  grammatical  roles,  they  lay  under  a  prcgodice  which  had 
grown  np  with  the  Latinists,  and  which,  unfortunately,  had  not  died  with 
them,  and,  forgetting  that  English  was  a  language  in  itself,  they  took 
it  for  granted  that  its  grammar  was  merely  an  English  edition  of  Latin 
grammar,  and  where  they  found  that  the  English  forms  as  they  existed  did 
not  agree  with  the  rules  of  Latin  grammar,  they  attempted  to  force  them 
into  concordance.  This  mistake  has  spoilt  all  the  English  grammars 
which  have  been  published  previous  to  our  own  days,  and,  unfortunately,  we 
are  not  yet  emancipated  from  it ;  nor  shall  we  be  emancipated  until  the 
language  of  Alfred  the  Great,  and  that  of  Piers  Ploughman  and  Chaucer, 
are  more  generally  taught  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges.  This  is 
eertain,  that  our  g^pammarians  and  lexicographers  have,  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  been  laboring  in  their  ignorance  to  reject  from  the  English 
language  some  of  its  purest  and  best  phraseology. 
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ON  THE  LEPIDOPTEROUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  DISTRIOT 
AROXJND  LIVERPOOL. 

By  Charles  Stuart  Cfregsan. 

(Bbab  19th  Mabcb,  1857.) 

(Continued.) 

PART  v.  contaming  the  Gbometbiba. 

PART  YI.  containing  the  Tobtbioid^. 

For  the  preceding  portions  of  this  pi^r  the  reader  is  referred  to  vol.  viL 
page  237,  wmch  contains  the  true  Nootuidjb  ;  and  vol.  yiii.  page  158, 
which  contains  the  diurnal  LEPmoFTEBA,  the  Sfhisqidm,  the  Somby- 
on>£,  and  the  PrBAiiiDiE.  Part  vii  which  will  contain  Cbambidji 
and  TmsiDM  is  reserved  for  the  neiLt  Tolume. 


PART  V.    Section  9. 

Hbtebooeba. 
Faxily  1.    Geometba. 

Genus  1.    Geometba,  linn. 

Q.  papUionaria,  Linn.— The  larvfle  not  uncommon  in  April,  on  young 
Birches.    Bidston  Hill,  Woolton,  &o. 

Oenus  Hemethea,  Dup. 

H.  cyihisaria,  W.  V.— Plentiful  in  Jackson's  Wood,  and  at  Bidston  Hill; 
Flies  at  dusk.    July. 

Gentu  Ghlobissa. 

C.  putataria,  Linn. — ^Ahundant  in  lanea 

C  astivaria,  Esp. — In  lanes  at  dusk.    June  and  July. 

Genus  Metbooakpa,  Lat 

Jf .  tnargaritata,  Lin. — ^Bidston  plantation,  Birchwood,  and  Hale.    July. 
Dusk. 

Genus  Ellopia,  Steph. 

O.faseiaria,  Lin. — ^LarvaB  on  Scotch  firs  April  and  May.    Prenton  wood, 
Bidston ;  at  sugar  in  July. 

Genus  Ottbaptebtx,  Leach. 
O.  sambucariaf.'Lm, — ^Pigue Lane,  Woolton.    July. 

Genus  Ruhia,  Dup. 
B,  cratagata,  Lin. — Everywhere  in  thorn  hedges. 
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Oenus  Pebicallia,  Steph. 
P.  syringariaf  Lin.— Hale,  Warbrick  Moor.    Dusk.    July. 

Oenus  EuBTMENE,  Dup. 
E.  dolohraria,  Lin. — Plantations,  Rock  Ferry,  Dacre  Park.  Dusk. 
Oenus  Epione,  Dup. 

E.  apiciaria,  W.  V. — ^Not  uncommon  on  the  coast.    August.    Sugar,  and 

flies  at  dusk. 
E,  pardUelana,  W.  V. — Plantation  near  Wallasey  Mill. 
Oenus  EifNOMOS,  Dup. 

E.  illunaria,  Hub. — Bidston,  Hale,  Warbrick  Moor,  Upton,  and  Speke. 

April  and  July. 
E,  lunaria,  W.  V. — ^Warbrick  Moor,  Hale,  and  Woolton.  April  and  July. 
E,  erosaria,  W.  V. — Bidston,  Upton,  and  Hale.     September  at  light. 
E.fuscarUariat  Haw. — Bidston  and  Walton.     September. 

E,  tUiaria,  Hb. — Old  Swan,  Clifton  Park,  at  light  plentiful.     September. 

Oenus  Odontopera,  Steph. 
O.  bidentata,  Lin. — Plentiful  about  pine  wood. 

Oenus  Crocallis,  Tr. 
0  dinguaria,  Lin. — Thorn  hedges,  not  scarce.    July. 

Oenus  HiMEBA,  Dup. 

H.  pennaria,  Linn. — Bred  by  Mr.  Edmondson,  fed  upon  hollyhock.   Plen- 
tiful at  gas  lamps.  West  Derby,  Aigburth.    October. 

Oenus  Mjesu,  St. 
M./avt^ceana,  Hub.— Simonswood  moss,  Stourton.    June. 

Oenus  Macabia,  Curt 
M.  liturata,  Lin. — Hale,  Lydiate,  and  Dacre  Park. 

Oenus  Haua,  Dup. 
H.  wav<ma,  Lin. — Plentiful  in  gardens. 

Oenus  NuMEBiA,  Dup. 
N,  pvlveraria,  Lin. — Not  scarce  at  Prenton,  Oxton  and  Stourton.    May. 

Oenus  FmoNTA,  Stephens. 

F.  afomaria^  Lin. — Abundant  on  the  mosses ;  spring  and  summer. 

F,  jplumaria,  W.  V. — Local  upon  Rainford  moss,  and  upon  a  small  moss 
near  Eccleston.    August. 

F,  piniaria^  Lin. — In  profusion  in  Kirby  wood,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
pine  woods  in  Worral,  July. 
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Oenui  Exjfistebia,  Boisd. 
E.  kepartUat  W.  V.— Bidston  Plantations,  summer. 

Oenrn  Anisoptebyx,  Steph. 

A.  €B$eulariat  W.  Y . — May  be  bred  from  curled  sallow  leaves.    All  around 
the  district;  is  difficcdt  to  find  in  early  spring,  on  tree  boles  and  palings. 

Genus  Hjbebnia,  Lat. 

H.  JeueophaariOj  W.  Y. — In  oak  woods,  Kastham,  February  and  March. 

H.  nqneapraria,  W.  Y. — Plentiful  in  old  lanes,  sitting  upon  thorn  hedges, 
from  9  to  11  p.m. 

J7.  progemmaria,  Hub. — ^Abundant  on  thorn  hedges  in  early  spring,  search 
with  a  lanthom. 

H.  aurantiaria,  Esp.  —  On  hedges  around  Aigburth  and  West  Derby, 
occasionally  at  lamps. 

H.  defoUaria,  Lin.«^Plentiful  at  gas  lamps  in  the  autumn. 

Genu$  Phiqalta,  Dup. 

P.  pUosaria,  W.  Y. — ^Plentiful  under  stone  copings  in  March  and  April,  and 
at  gas  lamps. 

Genus  Nyssia,  Dup. 
N.  zanaria,  W.  Y.— Plentiful  on  the  sandhills  at  Crosby  and  Wallasey. 
March  and  April. 

Genus  Biston,  Leach. 

jB.  prodromaria,  Lin.  —  I  have  frequently  taken  this  species  at  Bidston 
lighthouse,  flies  at  the  lanthom.     March  and  April. 

jB.  betularia,  Lin. — Plentiful  at  Bidston  and  West  Derby. 

Genus  Boabmta,  Tr. 
JB.  repandata,  Lin.— -Abundant,  especially  about  Prenton.    July. 
jB.  rhomboidaria, — Abundant  where  iyy  grows.    June  and  July. 

Genus  Hemebophila,  Steph. 
H.  dbruptaria,  Thunb.— May  be  found  in  flr  woods,  but  especially  in  out- 
houses near  fir  woods.     Summer. 

Genus  Cleora,  Curt 

C  Uchenaria,  W.  V. — ^Wherever  the  trees  are  covered  with  Lichen,  as  at 
Prenton,  Frankby,  Hooton,  and  Spittal.    June. 

Genus  Tephbosia,  Boisd. 
T.  eansonaria.  Hub. — Single  specimen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Upton, 
r.  crepmcvlaria,  W.  Y. — On  tree  boles.  Hale  and  Hooton.    April. 
r.  pwictularia,  Hub. — Plentiful  at  Croxteth  and  Knowsley.    April. 
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Genus  Gnophos,  Boisd. 

G.  qtiodripmtulata,  Don. — ^Plentiful  on  the  rough  ground  hetween  Poulton 
and  Wallasey.    July.    Beat  gorse  bushes. 

G.  obacuraria,  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  in  the  lane  between  Tranmere  Hall  and 
Prenton  wood.    July. 

Genus  Phasiane,  Dup. 
P,  palumharia,  W.  V. — In  profusion  where  gorse  grows.    July. 

Genus  Lozaobamma,  St. 
L.  peiraria,  Esp. — ^Veiy  abundant  in  Eastham  and  other  woods.     May. 
L.  ineolaria,  W.Y. — Common  on  the  sand  hills  throughout  the  summer. 

Genus  Anaitis. 
A,  imbutaria.  Hub. — ^Plentiful  upon  Simonswood  and  Bickerstaffe  mosses. 
A.  plagiata,  lin.-^hildwall  lane.    July. 

Genus  Euboua,  Bdv. 

E.  cervinata,  W.V.— Bidston. 

E,  mensuraria,  W.  V. — Common  on  waste  lands. 

E.  Idpunctaria,  Fab. — In  July,  1845,  I  took  several  poor  specim'^'^n  at 
Hoylake.    I  have  not  collected  diere  since. 

E.  muUristrigaria,  Haw. — Plentiful  under  tufts  of  grass  in  March. 

Getius  CiDABTA,  Steph. 

C  didymaria,  Lin. — Eyeiywhere. 

C  erutaria,  Boisd. — Stourton.    July,  on  stone  walls  and  bolls  of  firs. 

C  salicaria,  Hub. — Bidston  Hill  and  Stourton.    August. 

C  /errugata,  lin.-^This  insect  is  generally  confoimded  with  Ferrugariq, 
Boisduval,  which  is  a  variety  of  Unidentaria,  Haw ;  it  always  occurs 
on  hilly  places,  where  heath  and  fern  grow ;  is  very  distinct. 

C,  unidmUaria,  Haworth. — ^Abundant  everywhere 

C  pectinitaria,  Fuessly. — Plentiful  in  woods  where  fern  grows.  June  and 
July. 

C.  montanata,  W.  V. — Common  everywhere  in  summer. 

C  fluctuata^  Lin. — Found  everywhere. 

C.  propugnata^  Fab. — Rather  local,  but  plentiful  in  many  thorn  hedges. 
Saughal,  Claughton,  Wavertree.    July. 

Genus  Thera,  Steph. 
T.firmaria,  Hub. — ^Not  scarce  in  Prenton  wood,  July. 
T.  simuUUa,  Hub. — In  fir  woods,  summer. 

Genus  Anticlea,  Steph. 
A.  derivator  W.  V. — In  lanes  and  hedges  between  Oxton  and  Prenton.  April. 
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O,  badiata,  W.  V. — ^Where  brambles  grow. '  April. 

(hnu8  Steqanolophia,  Steph. 
8.  ribenaria,  Dup.— Plentiful,  Hale  and  Crosby. 

Oenus  Habpalygb,  Steph. 

fi.  it^vnuUa,  W.  V. — ^Eastham  and  other  woods. 

H.  nlaeeata,  W.  V.— Hale,  Ditton,  and  Rainbill.    Jane. 

J7.  oceUata^  Lin. — ^Plentiful  at  Wallasey.    July. 

H,  gaUata^  W.  V. — Common  on  the  coast.    Sununer. 

H.fuhala^  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  on  the  coast    August. 

JJ.  chenopodiataf  W.  V. — Egremont  and  Rock  Ferry. 

JET.  marmorata.  Hub. — Occurs  in  gardens,  not  plentiful. 

H.  pyraliata,  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  in  woods.    June. 

H.  popidata,  Hub. — Stourton  Quarry.     August. 

H.  aehoHnariaj  Hub.  —Plentiful  everywhere.    July,  August 

H.  russata,  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  in  fir  woods  and  plantations.    August. 

H.  immanata.  Haw. — Not  so  plentiful  as  the  last  species,  but  generally 
found  with  it. 

Genui  PHiESiLB. 

P.  miatay  Lin. — ^Where  willows  and  sallows  grow.    July. 

P.  psUtacnta,  Fab. — Eastham  wood,  Enowsley,  and  Speke.    August 

Oenus  Ypsipetes,  St. 

Y.  impluvi€Ua,  W.  V.^Where  alders  and  willows  grow.    May  and  July. 

Y.  dutata^  W.  V. — ^Abimdant  in  lanes. 

Y.  rvbidaria,  Bond.  —  In  damp  places  where  willows  grow.    Eirby,  Har- 
giaye  Hall,  and  Woolton.    July. 

Oenus  Chetmatobia,  Steph. 

C.  dUutata,  W.  V. — Plentiful  in  woods.     September  and  October. 

C.  autumnaria,  Boisd.^^Enowsley,  near  the  quarry.    October. 

C.  horeatOy  Hub. — ^Bidston  birch  plantations.    October. 

C  brunuUa,  Lin. — Everywhere  in  autumn. 

Oenus  LoBOFHOBA,  Curt. 

L.   lobulata.  Hub. — ^Not  uncommon  in  the  woods  around  Eirkby  and 
Simonswood  in  April. 

L.  semUisata,  Hub. — One  taken  in  Croxteth  wood.    May. 

Genus  Tbiphosa,  Steph. 
r.  dubitata,  Lin. — ^May  often  be  observed  upon  ragwort  flowers  in  August 
and  September. 
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T.  cetiata. — I  think  this  was  taken  some  ;^earB  ago,  near  Runcorn,  but  that 
will  be  a  mile  or  two  out  of  our  district. 

OenUS  PmBALAPTEBTX,  St. 

P.  Ugnata,  Hub. — ^Plentiful  around  lamps  at  Otterspool,  and  in  profiision 

on  Bidston  marsh.    July. 
P.  gemmaria.  Hub  ? — Only  two  specimens  have  yet  been  taken,  the  first 

was  taken  by  Mr.  Diggles,  at  Birkenhead. 

Genus  EuoosioA,  Steph. 
E.  undulata,  Lin. — Eastham  wood,  among  the  large  ferns.    July. 

Genus  Camptoobaioca,  St. 
(7.  hiUneata,  Lin. — ^Abundant  eyeiywhere. 

Genus  Melanifpb,  Dup. 
M.  alchemiUariaf  Hub. — ^Plentiful  in  July. 

M,  amnieulata,  Hub.— Not  uncommon  about  Flaybrick  Hill  and  Noc- 
torum. 

Genus  Emhelesia,  Steph. 
E.  rivuUUa^  W.  Y. — Plentiful  at  New  Brighton  and  at  Broad  Green.  June. 
E,  hydraria,  Tr. — Plentiful  in  old  lanes  where  alders  grow.    June. 
E.  deeolorata,  Hub. — ^Plentiful  with  Rydraria, 
E.  aJbuUUa,  Fab. — In  profusion  on  marshy  ground,  flies  about  4  p.m. 
E.  hifasdata.  Haw. — Sparingly  all  around  the  district,  esnedally  on  the 
borders  of  the  sand  hills.     Eequires  beating  out.     July,  August. 

Genus  Zebene,  Steph. 

Z,  dUneiUata,  Lin.— Halewood  and  the  Boorswood,  Hale. 

Z,  rubiginata,  W.V. — Plentiful  in  all  the  lanes  leading  on  to  ;the  mosses.* 
The  YBxiety  plumbata,  Curtis,  is  found  freely  in  some  places. 

Genus  Abraxas,  Leach. 
A,  grossulariata,  Lin. — Common  in  hedges. 

A.  ulmata,  Fab.«^In  profusion  in  Croxteth  plantations.    July. 

# 

Genus  Bapta,  Steph. 

B.  temerata,  W.  V.— Hale  and  Eastham,  only  a  few  taken.    June. 

C^us  Cabeba,  Dup. 
C  pusaria^  Lin. — Common  everywhere.  July. 
C  exanthemaria,  Esper.— With  Pusaria,    July. 

C.  strigiUaria,  Esper.— Not  uncommon  in  Kirkby  Wood,  Ac. 
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Omui  Ephtba,  Dap. 

E.pun^aria,  Lm. — ^Hale,  Eastham,  and  Bidston.  Sits  upon  the  dead 
leaves  in  woods,  hence  is  difficult  to  observe. 

Genus  Eupktheoia,  Curtis. 
E.  linariata,  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  where  toad  flax  grows. 

E.  ptdchellata,  Steph. — Occurs  sparioglj  all  around  the  district.  Its  food 
is  not  ye^  known, 

E,  rsctangulata,  Lin. — ^In  old  orchards,  local,  but  plentiful.  Frankbj, 
Liinacre,  and  Hale. 

E.  tenuiata.  Hub.,  804.— -Where  sallows  are  plentiful.  June.  Feeds  in 
the  catkins. 

E.  flumbeolata.  Haw. — ^Not  uncommon  amongst  the  Myrica  gale  on  the 
mosses.    Julj. 

E.  pygmeata,  Hub. — ^Widely  spread,  but  rarely  taken  in  any  quantity ; 
Qies  in  open  places  in  woods,  about  3  p.m.,  has  no  affinity  to  this  genus. 

E.  satyrata.  Hub.  —  Not  uncommon  on  one  part  of  Simonswood  moss, 
near  the  plantation,  and  flies  from  six  to  dark.    June. 

E.  ahbreviataf  Wood,  660.— Plentiful  at  the  top  part  of  Eastham  wood,  in 
April. 

E.  exiguata^  Hub.  Wood,  659.— Abundant  in  woods.    April. 

E.  mnotata^  Enoch. — A  few  have  been  taken  near  the  sand  hills,  suspected 
to  feed  upon  the  vetch  in  hedges. 

E.  indigata.  Hub. — ^Fronton  and  Stourton  woods,  on  fir  trees.    May. 

E.  nanatay  Hub. — Plentiful  where  heather  grows.    July. 

E.  easUgata,  Hub.— Plentiful  in  lanes  where  inflated  catch  fly  grows, 
June. 

E,  tmlgata.  Haw.  Wood,  666. — ^Abundant  about  gardens. 

E.  absynihiata,  lin. — Eagwort  flowers  and  in  gardens. 

E.  ndntOata,  Hub.— Prenton  hill  and  wood,  flying  over  heather.    Evening. 

E.  assimUataj  Doub. — On  the  coast  about  ragwort  flowers  at  dusk. 

E,  eentureaia, — Common  on  the  coast !  ! 

E.  suecenturiata,  lin.  Hub.  459  variety  Subfulvata,  Haw.  Wood  675,  and  all 
the  intermediate  varieties,  Disparata,  Hub.  246  OxydaUit  Tr.  Cognata, 
St  &c.,  are  taken  together  all  around  the  district  lanes.  The  li^ht 
varieties  are  taken  more  freely  than  the  dark  ones,  when  on  the  wmg 
at  night. 

E.  subnotata,  Hub. — ^Prenton,  around  the  farm  houses  and  gardens. 

E.  venoscUa,  Hub. — Taken  by  Mr.  Nixon,  at  Hale. 

E.  pumUaria,  Hub.  Wood  657. — Amongst  gorse  at  Bidston  Hill  and  New 
Brighton.     April  and  August. 
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E.spanata,  Hub. — Taken  amongst  sallows,  growing  on  the  road  side  be- 
tween Bromborough  and  Eastham. 

Genus  Dosethia,  Dup. 
D.  virgtUaria,  Haw. — ^Not  nncommon  in  hedges. 
P.  sctOularia,  Hub. — ^Freely  in  mixed  hedges  where  nettles  grow. 
P.  revenaria,  Tr. — ^Plentiful  in  lanes. 

Oenus  AoiDALU,  Tr. 

A,  o$earea,  Hub. — ^In  hedges  near  Leasowe  sand  hills. 

A.  holsericsaria.   Parr.  —  Below  Bidston    plantation,  looking  towards 
Moreton,  in  plantations  where  the  ground  is  swampy. 

A.  luteata,  W.  V. — Bidston  plantation,  June. 

A.  candidata,  W.  Y. — ^Eastham  and  Hooton,  where  hazles  grow. 

A.  sylvata,  W.  V. — Bromborough  wood,  and  beyond  Hooton  park  in  the 
rough  plantations. 

A,  niUdana,  Boisd.^^— Plentiful  on  the  mosses  in  June. 

A' mbsericearia,  Hsyr.'^l^ot  uncommon  on  the  pasture  lands  near  the 
sand  hills  at  Leasowe.    A  few  taken  in  lanes  around  Bidston,  &o. 

A.  remutata,  Lin. — Plentiful  in  hedges  in  lanes. 

A.  avertata,  Lin.— Abundant  with  RemtUata. 

Omus  PiBOiLOPHAsiA,  Stoph. 

P.  marginatOf  Lin. — ^In  profusion  in  woods,  Hale,  Oroxtetb,  and  Kirkby. 
&G.    June. 

Genus  Tihandba. 
T.  mitaria,  Hub.— Abundant  in  hedges  about  West  Derby  and  Bidston  )^11. 

Genus  Bbadyefetes,  Steph. 

B.  amataria,  Lin.— A  few  have  been  taken  around  Hale.     First  by 

Mr.  Nizon.    July. 

Gemis  Stbbnu,  Dup. 
8.  clathrata,  Lin. — On  the  canal  banks  near  MaghulL    July. 

Genus  Htbia,  Steph. 
H,  aurorariay  Hub. — Not  uncommon  on  the  mosses  in  July,  is  confined 
to  the  dry  ditch  banks,  flies  in  ^o  afternoon. 

Genus  Chesias,  Tr. 
C  q)artiat€tf  Fab. — ^Plentiful  amongst  the  broom  growing  beyond  Hooton, 
and  at  Bromborough.     October  and  November. 

End  of  Geombtra. 
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PART  VI.    SEonoN  10. 
Familt  1.    Tobtbioidj:. 

Oenus  HiLiAS,  Tr. 

H.pra9mana,  Lin.— -  Plentiful  in  woods  where  sallows  grow,  as  at  the 
Boorswood,  Hale.    June. 

Gmui  Sjlbbothbipa,  Curtis. 

8.  rmDoyana. — ^A  few  have  been  taken,  principally  in  plantations  near  the 
coast. 

Familt  2. 

Omui  ToBTHEt,  Lin. 

T.  pyrastrana,  Hub. — ^Plentifcd. 

T.  seylosUana,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  in  a  nut  hedge  at  Croxteth  wood.     August 

T.  9orhiana. — Only  four  specimens  have  been  taken.  Little  Britten  wood. 

T.  Tosana,  Lin. — ^Abundant  eyerywhere. 

T,  cinnamoneana,  Tr. — Bromborough  wood.    Not  plentiful. 

T,  heparana^  W.V. — Abundant  in  hedges. 

T.  fibeana.  Hub.— With  Eeparana. 

T.  unifaseiana,  Dup.  Sup.— Plentiful  in  lanes. 

T.  tpectrana,  Tr. — ^Plentiful  where  coltsfoot  grows.    July. 

r.  vOnmnanOt  W.  V. — ^Abundant  on  the  mosses.    July. 

T.  ioerana. — ^Abundant  amongst  Knapweed.    July,  August. 

T.  viridana,  Lin. — ^Abundant  in  oak  woods.    July. 

T.  mmistrana,  Lin. — Plentiful  at  Croxteth  and  other  woods.    July. 

T,  adjunctana,  Tr. — ^Plentiful  around  old  pits,  and  in  mixed  hedges.    Any- 
where. 

OenuB  DiGHELiA,  Guen. 
D.  groHana,  Fab. — A  few  on  the  dry  parts  of  the  mosses.    July. 

(hnus  Amphtsa,  Curt. 

A.  gemmgana,  W.  V. — ^Plentiful  on  Bidston  Hill  between  the  lighthouse 

and  the  mill.    Flies  about  9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.    July. 
A.prodromanaf  Hub. — Stourton  quarry,  flies  at  11a.m.  when  the  sun  shines. 

Genus  LsPToaBAiCMA,  Curt 
L.  lUerana,  Lin. — In  old  woods,  especially  where  there  are  old  lichen 
covered  thorn  trees  growing.    September. 

Genus  Pebonia,  Curtis. 
P.  favUlaeeana,  Hub.— Plentiful  where  beeches  grow.     September. 
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P:  mixtana.  Hub. — ^Plentiful  on  dry  banks,  where  gorse  and  heath  grow. 

Pidston,  Stourton,  &c.     October. 
P.  schalleriana,  Lin.  — Not  abundant,  mixed  hedges  about  Prenton.  August 
P.  comparana.  Hub.— Abundant  in  hedges.    August 
P.  potentillana,  Cooke  N.  S. — ^Plentiful  on  strawberries,  West  Derby. 

July  and  September. 
P.  cdledoniana,  Bentley. — Plentiful  amongst  Myrica  gahs  on  the  mosses. 
P.  ahUdgaardanat  Fab. — Plentiful  amongst  roses  and  thorns.    August. 

P.  permtUana,  Dup. — Plentiful  amongst  the  spiney  rose  on  the  sand  hills. 

August. 
P.  hastiana,  Lin — Plentiful  on  sallows  around  old  pits,  Bidston.     Sept 
P.furrugana. — Plentiful  at  Eastham  wood.     September. 
P.  tristana,  Hub. — ^A  few  taken  from  sallows  near  Eastham.    August 

P.  aspenana.  Hub. — ^A  great  many  bred  from  meadow-sweet,  is  also  to  be 
found  amongst  the  sallows  on  the  sand  hills. 

Genus  Tbbas,  Tr. 
T.  effractana,  Tr. — Croxteth  wood.     September. 
T.  caudana,  Fab. — Croxteth  wood  and  Prenton  lane,  in  profusion. 

Genus  Dicttopteryx,  Steph. 

D.  contaminana,  Hub. — ^Abundant  in  hedges.    August. 

D.  UBflingiann,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  in  old  lanes  and  edges  of  woods. 

D.  holmiana,  Lin. — ^Abundant  in  the  thorn  hedge  on  the  sand  hills  beyond 
New  Brighton.    August. 

D.  hergmanniana,  Linn. — In  profusion  amongst  the  roses  on  the  sand  hills, 
July,  August. 

D,forskaUana,  Lin. — Plentiful  throughout  the  district. 

Genus  Aroyrotoza,  Steph. 
A.  conwayana,  Fab.— Plentiful  in  lanes.    June. 

Oenus  Ptycholoma,  Steph. 
P.  Ucheana,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  in  woods. 

Genus  Ditula,  Steph. 

D.  semifasciana,  How.     Bred  freely  from  willow  leaves  collected  at  Crosby 
sand  hills. 

Oenus  Pekthina,  Tr. 
P.  picana,  Tr.— Plentiful  at  Kirkby  wood,  and  at  the  Hut  of  Huts. 
P.  betuletana.  Haw.— Kirkby  wood  amongst  the  birches. 
P.  pmmana,  Hub. — In  mixed  hedges  anywhere.    July. 
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P.  oehroUueana. — In  gardens,  July. 

P.  cyno9bana,  Lin. — In  gardens  on  roses,  anywhere. 

P.  oehromelana,  Gnen.  —On  the  &llow8  around  Simonswood  Moss. 
June,  July. 

P.  margvMma^  Haw. — ^A  few  specimens  only  with  Ochromdana. 

Genus  Antethesia,  Steph. 
A,  iolicMi,  Lin. — I  found  this  insect  freely  near  Huyton,  in  a  mixed  hedge. 

Genus  Spilonota,  Steph. 

8,  oedlana,  W.  V. — Old  thorn  hedges,  July. 

S.  aceriana,  F.  R. — ^Not  imcommon  at  Egremont. 

S.  dealbana,  Fr. — Rock  Ferry  to  Bromborough  Pool  on  the  river  bank 
sallows. 

S.  neglectana^  Dup. — ^Marsden*s  road,  Liscard,  poplars,  plentiful.    July. 

S.  anuBnana,  Dup.  Sup. — ^Amongst  the  roses  on  the  sand  hilb,  abundant. 
July,  August. 

S.  suffusana,  Kuhl. — ^Not  scarce  aroimd  old  ponds  near  Bidston.    July. 

8.  rosacolana,  Doub. — With  suffusana, 

8.  robarana,  W.  V. — ^Where  roses  grow.    July,  August. 

Genus  Pabdta,  Guen. 
P.  tripunctana,  W.  V. — ^Amongst  roses  in  gardens.    June,  July. 

Genus  Notooeua,  Steph. 
N.  udmanniana,  Lin. — Oommon  where  brambles  grow.    July.  ^ 

Genus  Sericoris,  Tr. 
8,  eespUana,  Hub.— Abundant  on  the  sand  hills.    July,  August 

8,  canehanoy  Hub. — ^Wallasey  sand  hills,  scarce ;  Hale  Marsh,  in  profu- 
sion.   July. 

8.  laeunana,  W.  V. — Everywhere. 

8.  urticana,  Hub. — In  old  lanes,  common. 

8. N.  S.  ? — Bred  from  Myrica  gale. 

8.  decrepUana,  Fr.  R. — Two  specimens  taken  at  Hoylake  are  all  I  know  of. 

Genus  Mixodia,  Guen. 

H •  schtdziana,  Fab. — Plentiful  on  the  wet  parts  of  the  mosses  at  Simons- 
wood  ;  a  few  at  Hale.    July,  August. 

Genus  Roxana,  St 
B.  areuana,  Lin. — ^Hooton,  freely. 
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Omm  Obthotjbnia,  Steph. 

0,  antiquana, — ^Taken  in  old  pastures,  and  upon  the  Fender  banks,  Bidston 
Marsh.    Not  abundant.    July,  August. 

0.  trifoliana,  Zell. — Sometimes  abundant  fl^ng  over  Clover  and  Lucerne 
fields.    I  think  its  eggs  are  imported  with  the  seed.    Julj. 

0.  ttriana,  W.V. — ^Plentiful  at  Gill  brook,  and  on  the  Fender  banks, 
Bidston  marsh.    June. 

Oenm  Ebiopsela,  Guen. 

E.fractifasciana,  Haw. — ^Ditton  marsh,  and  Halewood  road,  near  the  finger 
post.    July. 

Oenus  Cnbphasia,  Curt 

O,  Upidana^  Curt.  — ^Plentiful  amongst  the  young  firs  on  the  mosses. 
April,  July,  and  August 

C.  mmculana. — Plentiful  anywhere. 

Oenvs  SciAPHiiA,  Tr. 
S.  suljeetanat  Guen. — Everywhere. 
jS  vergaureana,  Tr. — Plentiful  about  elms.    July. 
jS.  aUemana,  W.  V. — ^I  once  took  a  few  of  this  insect  in  Prenton  lane.   July. 
8.  oetomaculana,  Haw. — A  few  at  Stourton. 
S,  hybridana,  Hub. — Thorn  bushes  at  New  Brighton  and  Wallasey. 

Oenus  S^HALEBOPTEBA,  Gucu. 
jS.  ictericana^  Haw. — In  profusion  everywhere. 

*  Genus  Capua,  Steph. 

O.  ochraceana,  Steph. — Boorswood,  Hale.  •*  May. 

Genus  Clepsis,'  Guen. 
O,  nuHcana^  Tr. — On  the  Mlows  around  Simonswood  moss.    May,  June. 

Genus  Baotba,  Steph. 

B,  lanceolana.  Hub. — Common  where  rushes  grow.    June  to  August. 

B.futfurana,  Haw. — Around  the  parish  sand  pits  behind  New  Brighton, 
and  also  in  some  old  pits  on  the  West  Derby  road,  near  Tue  Brook; 
July. 

Genus  Phoxoptebyx,  Tr. 

P.  nctiZona,  Hb. — Bred  from  Myrica  gale,  collected  on  Simonswood  moss. 
May. 

P.  unguicana,  Lin. — Bidston  Hill,  June. 

P.  uncana,  Hb. — Bidston  hill  and  Prenton  hill.    End  of  May. 

P.  comptana,  Fr. — Plentiful  at  Flaybrick  hiU,  and  with  uncana. 
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P.  biareuana,  Steph. — Amongst  the  sallows  at  Crosby,  freely.     May. 

P.  fnyrtiUana,  Tr. — A  few  may  still  be  found  at  Flaybrick  hill.  End  of  May. 

P.  Itmdana,  Fab. — Abundant  everywhere. 

P.  diminutana, — Three  or  four  taken  above  Bebington,  are  all  I  have  seen 
here.     May. 

P.  mUterbacheriana^  W.  V. — Everywhere.    June,  July. 

Oeniu  Grapholita,  Tr. 

O.  paykuUiana^  Fab.— -Plentiful  in  Bidston  plantation,  amongst  the  birches. 
September. 

O  nisella,  Lin. — May  be  beat  from  the  sallows  about  Hooton  and  Spittal, 
in  August  and  September.    Feeds  in  the  catkins. 

O,  nigromaculana,  Haw. — Abundant  where  rag  weed  grows.     August. 

G,  compolUana. — Generally  distributed. 

O.  trimaculana,  Don. — Plentiful  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

G.  penUerianay  W.  V. — A  few  may  be  taken  in  oak  woods,  and  I  have 
taken  a  few  on  Flaybrick  hill.     May. 

G.  ntBvana,  Hub. — Abimdant  where  holly  grows.     Bake  lane,  Edge  lane, 
West  Derby,  &c.     July.     Very  variable. 

Oenus  Phl^odes,  Guen. 

P  frutetana,  Hub. — Abundant  amongst  alders,  beyond  Croxteth. 

P.  immundana,  Fv.R — Rather  difficult  to  find  around  here;  Daysbrook 
and  Walton.    July. 

P.  geminana,  St.  N.  S. — Plentiful  on  the  wet  parts  of  the  mosses.     July, 
August. 

Qmtis  Htpermecta,  Guen. 

H.  aitgustana,  Hub. — In  profusion  on  the  Crosby  sand  hills,  feeds  on  the 
long  leaved  willow  which  grows  there.    June. 

Oenus  Batodes,  Guen. 

B.  augusliorana,  Haw. — Local,  about  old  gardens  in  which  large  pear  trees 
are  growing. 

Genus  P^edisca,  Tr. 
P.  bilunanaj  Haw.—  Croxteth  and  Prenton.    June,  July. 
P.  corticana,  W.  V. — Abundant  on  old  oaks.     August,  September. 

P.  opthcdmicana.  Hub. — Old  lanes  around  Tranmere  and  Kock  Ferry. 

Plentiful.     August. 
P.  occuUana,  Doug. — Plantation  in  Dacre  park  and  Prenton,  where  spruce 

firs  grow.    Plentiful.    July. 
P.  solandriana,  Lin. — ^Abundant  where  birches  grow.     August. 
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P.  sordidana. — ^Abiindant  where  sallows  are  growing  in  damp  places  on  the 
sand  hills.    July,  August. 

Omm  Ephippiphora,  Dup. 

E,  disdmilana,  Fr.R. — Plentiful  on  young  birches  beyond  Hooton,  and  at 
Simonswood. 

E.  icutiUana, — Plentiful  where  thistles  grow.    May. 

E,  hrunnichiana,  W.  V. — Common  on  coltsfoot. 

E,  trigeminana,  StepL — ^Abundant  on  clay  banks  around  Birkenhead,  &c. 

E.  ephippana,  Hb. — ^Abundant  at  Crosby  on  the  sallows. 

Oenus  Olinda,  Guen. 
0.  vlmana,  Hb. — Upton  and  Parkgate,  old  hedges.     July. 

Omus  Semasia,  Guen. 
8,  janthinana. — Not  scarce  at  Wallasey.    July. 

Oenus  Coccyx,  Tr. 

O,  splmdidulana,  Guen. — ^Very  few  taken  in  the  district   The  pine  covered 
hills  from  Bidston  to  Stourton  have  produced  me  about  six  specimens. 

C  argyrana,  Hub. — Oak  woods  abundant    April. 

(7.  hercyniana.  Beet. — ^Plentiful  where  silver  firs  grow,  Croxteth  park,  &c. 
May. 

O.  v€u>ciniana,  Tisch. — Formerly  not  scarce  at  Flaybrick  hill. 

Genus  Retdiia,  Guen. 

B,  buoUanay  W.  V. — Small  firs  at  Jackson  wood  and  Bidston.    July. 

jR.  pinicolana,  Doub. — More  plentiful  than  hioliana  in  the  same  locality, 
and  at  Ptenton. 

K  pinvvorana^  Zell. — ^In  company  with  the  two  last  species,  but  generally 
wasted  when  they  are  fine. 

Genus  Stigmanota,  Guen. 

8.  coniferana.  Rat. — Fir  woods  in  Cheshire,  especially  where  they  have  been 
burnt. 

8,  perlepidana  Haw. — ^Rough  plantation  near  Hootoa    April,  May. 

8.  composana,  Fab. — Eastham  wood.    May. 

8,  floricolana, — Hargrave  Hall,  on  the  large  sycamore  tree  at  the  end  of 
the  house.     Freely.    Jidy. 

8,  germerana^  Hub.? — Around  Tranmere,  in  old  lanes  amongst  sloe  bushes. 

Genus  Dxcbobamfha,  Guen. 
D.  politana,  W.  V. — On  grassy  banks  near  Rock  Ferry.    June. 
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D.  petwerana,  Lin. — On  mssj  banks  near  New  Brighton,  when  the  san  is 
out.     Plentiful.    July. 

D.  plwnbagana,  Tr.  —Borders  of  swampy  places  on  Bidston  marsh,  evening. 
June,  July. 

D.  caUginosana,  Tr. — Ditch  past  the  gate  in  Croxteth  park,  a  little  beyond 

R.  Wright*s  farm.    July. 

D  artemesiana.  Bent. — Abundant  where  tansey  grows.    June  and  July. 

Gmu8  Ptbodes,  Guen. 

P,  rheediana,  Lin. — Edge  lane,  Oxon,  and  Upton.     April  morning.     Is  a 
sun  flier. 

Genus  Catoptbia,  Guen. 

C,  uUcitana,  Haw. — Wherever  gorse  grows. 

O.  hypericana.  Hub. — ^Waste  lands  near  Flaybrick  hill,  and  wherever 
Hypercum  grows. 

C  hohenwarthiana,  W.  V. — Plentiful  near  old  ponds  in  pastures.    May, 
June. 

Oenus  Choeeates,  Tr. 
O.  seinttUulana,  Hub. — Quarry  at  Wallasey,  near  Poulton  Bridge. 

GeniLS  SiMiETHis,  Leach. 
S.  fabriciana,  Lin.— Where  nettles  grow. 

Genus  Eupcecelia,  Steph. 

E.  atricapUana,  Steph. — ^Freely  around  the  sand  hills.  May,  July,  August. 

E.  maculosana^  Haw. — On  the  blue  hyacinth  flowers  in  Eastham  wood. 
May. 

E.  angustana.  Hub. — ^Where  gorse  grows.     Summer. 

E,  affinitana,  Doug. — On  marshy  places  all  around  the  district.    June. 

E.  humidana,  Fv.  R. — Bidston  and  Ditton  marshes.    July. 

E,  roseana.  Haw. — Bred  ^m  teazle  heads  which  grow  upon  Bidston 
marsh. 

E.  rtficUiana^  Haw. — Stourton  quarry,  Wallasey  Pool. 

Genus  Xanthosetia,  Steph. 
X  zoegana^  Lin. — PlentifiJ  on  pasture  land.    July.    Dusk. 
X,  hamana.'—Ahmys  with  zoegana. 

Genus  Chrosis,  Guen. 
C.  tesserana,  W.  V. — ^Woolton  and  Ghurston  old  pastures. 

Genus  Abgtbolepia,  Step. 
A.  baumofUanct^  W.  V. — ^Bidston  plantation.    August. 
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A.  badiana.  Hub. — Same  place.    July. 
A,  cnicanaf  Doub. — Bidston  marsh.    Julj. 

Genua  Cochtus,  Tr. 
C.  smeathfnanniana.  Fab — Very  rarely  seen.     Old  wet  grass  lands.    July. 
V,  stramineana.  Haw. — Abundant  in  grass  lands.    June,  July. 

Oenus  Aphelia,  Curt. 
A.  pratana. — ^Abundant  everywhere.    July,  August. 

Oenu8  ToRTRicoDES,  Guen. 
T.  hyemana,  Hub.  —Swarms  in  oak  woods.     April. 

End  of  ToRTRioES. 
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THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKE  COUNTRY,  THEIR 
ORIGIN,  HISTORY,  AND  CHARACTER. 

By  A.  Craig  Oibson,  Esq, 
(Read  7th  May,  1857.) 


Of  that  romantic  tract  of  country  now  so  well  known  as  the  lake  district, 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  whom  any  distinct  traces  remain,  whether  in 
history,  tradition,  archceology,  or  local  nomenclature,  were  a  Celtic  tribe, 
who,  it  is  supposed,  effected  a  settlement  in  this  part  of  England  about 
four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  To  these  earliest  colonists,  called 
by  some  authorities,  EUbemo  Celts,  is  attributed  the  erection  of  the  most 
important  of  those  monuments  of  British  Antiquity  in  which  the  district 
abounds.  They  have  also  left  numerous  proofs  of  their  occupation  of  the 
country  in  the  names  of  parishes,  villages,  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers. 

A  century  or  two  later — the  exact  date  being  uncertain — another  tribe, 
thought  to  be  Cambro-Celts,  also  appear  to  have  established  themselves  in 
the  lake  country ;  and  of  them,  likewise,  very  distinct  traces  still  exist  in 
the  nomenclature  of  the  district.  These  were  probably  joined  from  time  to 
time  by  other  colonists  of  the  same  race,  and  this  region  was  possessed 
most  likely  by  all  these  conjointly  up  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, which  was  effected  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  One  of 
the  most  acute  and  best  informed  of  those  writers  who  have  lately  turned 
their  attention  to  the  ethnology  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  as 
indicated  in  the  local  etymology — I  mean  Mr.  Sulhvan,  of  Kendal— dis- 
covers, in  the  signification  of  certain  names  of  places,  proof  that  the 
Romans  were  not  allowed  to  take  unopposed  possession  «ven  of  this  remote 
and  comparatively  poor  portion  of  Britain ;  and  their  many  strongholds, 
including  encampments  so  extensive  that  Camden  calls  the  remains  of 
that  at  Ambleside  ''  the  carcass,  as  it  were,  of  an  ancient  city,'*  with  the 
numerous  smaller  forts  connecting  those,  and  forming  chains  of  communi- 
cation in  all  directions  thioughout  the  district,  shew  that  they  had  to  hold 
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their  ground  chieflj  bj  the  etroDg  hand.  It  is  only  in  history  and  in 
archflBology  that  proofs  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  district  are  found. 
The  habit  of  that  people  of  adopting  the  native  names  of  places,  merely 
softening  them  a  little  to  suit  their  own  more  £Eistidious  ears,  accounts  for 
the  &ct  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  "  casters,"  there  are  few 
names  to  which  even  a  partially  latin  etymology  can  be  assigned. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  whether  that  were 
voluntary  or  compulsory,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  lake 
country  suffered  severely  from  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots.  That 
they  were  ever  entirely  subjugated  or  supplanted  by  those  less  civilized 
races  is  not  probable.  But,  after  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  to  within  a 
little  more  than  a  century  of  the  Norman  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Britons  of  the  lakes  were  alternately  subject  to,  and  independent  of,  that 
people,  and  occasionally  occupied  the  same  territory  with  them  on  terms  of 
comparative  amity,  as  may  be  inferred  from  many  names  of  places  being 
compounded  of  British  and  Saxon  words.  Their  subjugation  by  the 
Saxons  is  certain  ;  for  in  the  seventh  century,  as  is  well  known,  the  Saxon 
king  of  Northumbria  made  over  to  St.  Cuthbert,  Carlisle  and  the  country 
fifteen  miles  round  it,  which  territory  approaches  pretty  nearly  to  the 
northern  confines  of  the  lakes,  while  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
district  he  gave  him  Cartmel,  a  tract  of  country  at  the  foot  of  Windermere, 
and  all  the  Britons  upon  it.  We  know  also,  that  at  the  same  period  a 
Saxon  priest,  St.  Herbert,  lived  unmolested  in  his  hermitage  upon  the 
island  in  Derwentwater,  which  still  bears  hb  name.  The  story  of  the 
friendship  of  this  recluse  with  St.  Cuthbert,  of  their  annual  meetings,  and 
coincident  death,  forms  a  very  beautiful  chapter  in  our  ancient  chronicles. 
In  later  times,  forty  days*  indulgence  was  granted  to  all  who  attended  the 
annual  celebration  of  mass  on  St  Herbert's  isle,  instituted  in  commemo- 
ration of  these  two  saints. 

That  the  Britons  of  the  lakes  threw  off  the  Saxon  yoke  is  proved  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  tenth  century  Cumbria,  including  Strathclyde  and  Gallo- 
way, was  ruled  by  a  British  prince,  Dunmail,  who,  in  946,  was  defeated  in 
a  decisive  battle  by  the  Saxon  Edmund,  aided,  strangely  enough,  by 
LeoUne,  king  of  South  Wales.  Some  historians,  and  all  traditions,  say 
that  the  last  British  king  of  Cumberland  was  slain,  with  most  of  his  army, 
and  buried  where  he  fell.     The  vast  cairn  heaped  over  him,  through  which 
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the  high  road  passes  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  and  over  which  is  built 
Uie  boimdary  wall  between  the  two  counties,  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Dun- 
mail  raise."  Others  say  he  escaped,  and  died  many  years  afterwards 
in  Bome.  The  locality  of  this  battle  is  nearly  central  to  the  district,  and 
wfaateyer  may  have  been  the  fate  of  their  king,  this  fact,  and  the  accounts 
of  Edmund's  cruelty  to  the  sons  of  Dunmail,  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  not  spared ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  those  who  hold  that  the  remnant  of  these  Britons,  after  this  crowning 
disaster,  sought  an  asylum  amongst  their  brethren  in  North  Wales.  The 
country  was  given  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  conquerors  settled  amongst  the  hills  to  any  important  extent ;  for 
we  read  that  fifty  years  later  it  was  again  cruelly  devastated  by  the  Saxons, 
and  represented  by  them  to  be,  at  that  time,  the  principal  rendezvous  of  the 
Danes ;  who,  probably  invited  by  the  abandoned  state  of  the  district — ^its 
low  shores,  and  numerous  creeks  and  estuaries,  offering  great  facilities  for 
landing — were  now  beginning  to  take  possession,  first  of  the  levels  and 
slopes  lying  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  then  gradually  of  the 
dales  opening  to  the  west.  The  balance  of  proof  ia  heavily  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  these  Danes,  or  rather  Norwegians,  are  the  principal 
stock  from  which  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  district  are 
descended.  We  find,  indeed,  in  the  Domesday  survey,  which  came  as  near 
to  the  lakes  as  Low  Fumess,  that  many  of  the  land  owners  there,  prior  to  the 
conquest,  had  Saxon  names,  and  amongst  them  was  the  Earl  Tosti,  brother 
of  king  Harold.  But  Fumess,  though  now  reckoned  part  of  the  lake 
country,  was  never  included  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Cumbria,  and  would 
not  be  subjected  to  the  devastations  inflicted  on  the  more  northern  terri- 
tory. Its  inhabitants  were  probably  able  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
incursions  of  the  "  marauding  Danes";  whilst,  if  any  of  the  original  British 
possessors  of  the  soil  farther  north  remained,  it  is  more  than  likely  they 
were  so  weakened  and  dispirited,  that  the  Norsemen  found  little  difficulty 
in  displacing  or  exterminating  the  miserable  few  that  might  still  cling  to 
their  ancient  homes.  That  these  two  races,  supposing  any  Britons  did 
remain,  ever  amalgamated  in  any  considerable  degree,  I  hold  to  be  ex- 
tremely unlikely.  Besides  the  scarcity  of  British  words  in  the  dialect,  and 
Ae  positive  absence  of  any  Celtic  elements  in  the  physical  constitution,  the 
habits,  manners,  and  dispositions  of  the  dales  people,  it  is  well  known  that 
hatred  of  the  Sassenach,  in  which  term  they  include  all  strangers,  has  ever 
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been,  and  still  is,  a  ruling  sentiment  with  all  the  Celtic  tribes  in  these 
islands ;  and  I  can  answer  for  this  feeling  being  cordially  reciprocated  by 
the  English  mountaineers.  There  is  more  to  be  said,  too,  than  my  limits 
will  allow,  against  the  supposition  that  there  is  much  Saxon  blood  in  their 
veins.  I  shall  merely  glance  at  the  circumstances  that  there  are  few 
words  peculiar  to  the  dialect  of  the  district  that  may  not  be  traced,  without 
difficulty,  to  Scandinavian  roots ;  that  many  of  these  words  are  still  used 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  more  especially  in  Iceland,  which  was  colonized 
by  the  same  people,  and  about  the  same  period;  and  that  in  Chaucer, 
whose  works  contain  more  ancient  Saxon  words  and  phrases  than  those  of 
any  other  well  known  writer,  we  meet  with  very  few  words  now  used  in 
Cumberland,  and  the  few  we  do  find  are  those  common  to  the  dialect  of 
that  province  and  lowland  Scotch,  in  which  the  Saxon  element  is  more 
evident.  Finally,  if  the  great  Norman  barons,  amongst  whom  William 
apportioned  most  of  the  lands  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Fumess, 
located  any  of  their  followers  amongst  the  population  they  found  in  posses- 
sion, it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  in  such  numbers  as  to  affect  their 
character  or  their  language. 

After  the  annexation  of  Cumberland  by  William,  and  his  bestowal  of 
seignorial  rights  over  it  upon  his  great  leaders,  it  would  seem  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  there,  as  in  other  parts,  were  in  a  state  of  villeinage  or 
serfdom,  and  were  bought,  sold,  and  given  away  as  part  of  the  estates  on 
which  they  resided.  In  the  charter  by  Stephen,  Earl  of  Mortagne,  after- 
wards king,  granting  certain  lands  and  privileges  to  the  Abbey  of  Fumess, 
which  he  founded  in  1127,  we  find  that  he  makes  over  to  the  monks — 
"  Dal  ton  and  all  his  lordship  of  Fumess,  with  the  men  and  everything 
thereto  belonging,  that  is  in  woods  and  plains,  in  land  and  water;  and 
Ulverstone  and  Roger  Braithwaite  with  his  possessions,"  and  so  on. 

For  about  four  hundred  years  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  ecclesiastical  must  have  been  the  predoniinatiug  influence  in  this  hill 
country.  The  district  was,  indeed,  environed  by  almost  a  cordon  of 
wealthy  and  rehgious  houses.  Besides  Fumess  Abbey  it  had  on  the  south 
the  priories  of  Conishead  and  Cartmel.  On  the  eastern  confines  was  the 
abbey  of  Shap.  On  the  north-east,  but  more  distant,  stood  the  fair  priory 
of  Lanercost,  and  that  of  St.  Mary  of  Carlisle.  To  the  north  was  the 
famous  abbey  of  Holme  Cultrara  ;   and  the  west  had  the  priory  of  St, 
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Bees,  the  beautiful  abbey  of  Colder,  and  the  nunnery  of  Setx)n.  Of  these, 
Fumess  Abbey  was  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  intimately  connected 
with  the  district  under  consideration.  Besides  holding  extensive  posses- 
sions in  other  parts  of  it,  the  abbot  for  the  time  being  held  sway  as  lord 
paramount  over  the  whole  liberty  of  Fumess,  comprising  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  lake  country;  and  though 
Furness  contained  five  faoiilies  of  knightly  rank,  besides  a  numerous 
squirearchy,  all  these  paid  homage  and  fealty  to  the  abbot,  who  also  had 
supreme  control  over  the  military  establishment  of  the  district,  each  of  the 
mesne  lords  and  free  homagers  raising  his  proportion  of  armed  men  at  his 
summons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  rule  of  the  monks  was  vastly  beneficial 
to  the  lake  country,  in  developing  its  natural  resources — in  directing  and 
encouraging  the  industry  of  the  people — improving  agriculture,  and 
bringing  wastes  into  cultivation— carrying  out  mining  and  smelting  opera- 
tions— and  lastly,  for  which  their  memory  ought  ever  to  be  held  in  rever- 
ence, setting  the  example  of  enfranchising  the  serfs,  elevating  from  a  state 
of  slavery  to  that  of  free  tenantry,  not  only  their  own  vassals,  but  those  of 
their  lay  neighbours.  There  is  an  ancient  document  extant  by  which  a 
lay  lord  assigns  one  of  his  "  natives,"  with  all  his  retinue  and  chattels,  to 
the  abbot  and  monks  of  Calder — "  so,"  as  it  runs,  "  that  firotu  this  time 
they  may  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  state  servitude  and  reproach  of 
villeinage  from  me  and  my  heirs.'*  The  great  poet  of  the  lakes,  in  his 
verses  on  St  Bees,  thus  refers  to  these  beneficent  priests : 

"  Who  with  the  ploughshare  clove  the  barren  moors, 
And  to  green  meadows  changed  the  swampy  shores; 
Thinned  the  rank  woods ;  and  for  the  cheerful  grange 
Made  room,  where  wolf  and  boar  were  used  to  range  ? 
Who  taught,  and  shewed  by  deed,  that  gentler  chains 
Should  bind  the  vassal  to  his  lord's  domains  ? 
The  thoughtful  monks— intent  their  lord  to  please. 
For  Christ's  dear  sake,  by  human  sympathies." 

The  spiritual  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  their 
jurisdiction  were  attended  to  by  members  of  those  cemmunities  stationed 
amongst  them,  or,  where  the  population  was  more  scanty,  by  occasional 
visitation.  J^  old  building  is  still  in  existence  at  Hawkshead  where  one 
or  two  priests  from  Fumess  resided,  and  where  the  Abbot's,  bailifi*  collected 
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the  abbey  dues,  and  administered  justice  in  the  name  of  his  lord.  There 
is  also  a  tradition  that  a  monk  from  Fumess  resided  at  a  place  called 
Bank  Ground,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Conistone  Lake ;  and  other  localities 
have  similar  traditions.  Of  the  visits  of  the  priests  to  the  wilder  parts,  I 
once  discovered  an  interesting  relic.  At  a  farm  house  in  the  <*  unfinished  *' 
vale  of  Seathwaite,  I  noticed  that  the  cats  fed  from  a  vessel  of  uncommon 
form  and  material.  On  examination  this  proved  to  be  a  small  square  font 
or  piscina,  which  in  the  old  time,  no  doubt,  held  holy  water  when  the  priest 
came  up  the  dale  to  administer  the  rites  of  his  church  to  the  few  in- 
habitants of  that  still  thinly  peopled  locality.  It  was  made  of  white 
sandstone,  of  which  there  is  none  in  Seathwaite,  had  a  cross  well  sculp- 
tured in  relief  on  one  of  its  four  sides,  and  had  been  found,  not  long 
before,  in  a  little  stream  close  to  the  house. 

After  the  Beformation  we  have  few  data  on  which  to  base  any  distinct 
notion  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  dales'  people,  but  we  know  that  two 
of  the  earliest  protestant  archbishops  sprung  from  this  district — Edwin 
Sandys,  of  York,  from  an  ancient  family  located  at  Hawkshead,  and 
Edmund  Grindal,  of  Canterbury,  &om  a  yeoman  stock  at  Hensingham, 
and  that  each  founded  and  endowed  a  granmiar  school  in  his  native  parish. 
'  As  they  were  thus  solicitous  about  the  educational  interests  of  their  native 
district,  we  may  hope  that  these  distinguished  prelates  did  not  overlook  its 
religious  requirements.  Nearei;  to  our  own  times  the  clergy  of  the  dales 
were  not  in  such  a  position  as  the  friends  of  the  chiurch  would  desire. 
Most  livings  were  miserably  small,  many  without  residences,  the  incum- 
bent living  at  Whittlegate,  that  is,  exercising  the  privilege  of  using  his 
knife  at  the  different  tables  in  his  chapelry,  in  some  rotation  arranged 
according  to  the  value  of  the  holdings ;  and,  besides  being  obliged  to  act  as 
parish  schoolmasters,  the  clergy  had  in  many  cases  to  resort  to  labour  the 
most  derogatory  to  eke  out  a  livelihood.  The  undignified  position  in  which 
they  felt  themselves,  the  dull  monotony  of  their  week  day  lives,  and 
perhaps  the  constant  temptation  presented  by  the  little  public  house  always 
seen  in  the  dales,  illustrating  the  old  rhyme,  too  often  led  to  habits  much 
more  degrading  to  the  cloth  than  any  secular  labour.  It  is,  however,  con- 
solatory to  know  that  the  present  clergy  there,  as  they  are  better  supported 
are  likewise,  in  all  respects,  better  fitted  for  their  duties  than  most  of  their 
predecessors.  This  rude  outline  of  the  religious  history  of  the  dales' 
people  would  not  be  complete  without  noticing  that  there  are  a  few  Baptist 
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chapels,  some  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  well  as  several  Quaker  meeting  houses,  dating  from  the 
era  of  George  Fox,  who  married  a  wife,  and  made  many  converts 
there.  It  is  well  known  that  the  early  quakers  did  not  exhibit  the 
xmobtrusive  and  placid  deportment  that  signalizes  their  descendants. 
And  it  is  probable  that  their  energetic  preaching  and  bold  defiance  of 
order,  more  especially  their  frequent  bearding  of  the  little  respected 
law,  and  often  of  clergy,  during  service  in  the  churches,  captivated  the 
fimcy  of  a  people  from  whom  a  fearless  assertion  of  principle  has  always 
won  respect. 

The  feudal  condition  of  the  dales*  people  after  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  was  probably  the  same  as  for  ages  before,  though  some  of 
their  rights  were  disputed,  and  it  is  also  probable  that  the  church  vassals 
would  find  their  new  superiors  hardly  so  considerate  and  indulgent  as  the 
benevolent  monks.  The  bulk  of  the  population  consisted  of  small  copy- 
holders and  customary  tenants,  who  occupied  tenements  of  various  extent, 
paying  certain  dues  to  the  lords  of  the  manors,  and  affording  them  a  fixed 
amount  of  armed  support  in  time  of  war.  For  many  ages  the  habits  of 
this  people  were  especially  warlike.  And  of  this,  a  curious  evidence  is 
preserved  in  the  well  known  boast  of  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld,  a  stout 
Cumbrian  knight,  who  married  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Clifford  that  mur- 
dered the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  was  himself  slain  at  or  before  the 
battle  of  Towton.  Sir  Lancelot's  boast  was,  that  "  he  had  three  noble 
bouses ;  one  for  pleasure,  Crosby  in  Westmorland,  where  he  had  a  park 
full  of  deer ;  one  for  profit  and  warmth,  namely,  Yanwath,  nigh  Penrith ; 
and  the  third,  Threlkeld,  on  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  well  stocked 
with  tenants  to  go  with  him  to  the  wars."  Their  restless  neighbours,  the 
Scots,  kept  them  constantly  on  the  'qui  vive'  to  repel  inroads,  and  to  make 
reprisals ;  and  we  find  also,  by  many  records,  that  they  had  ever  and  anon 
to  muster  and  march  under  their  respective  leaders,  not  only  to  the  wars 
against  the  Scots,  but  to  take  part  in  all  the  great  civil  commotions  that 
have  convulsed  this  country.  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses  nearly  all  the 
gentry  of  the  lakes  plunged  with  their  tenantry  into  the  conflict,  mostly 
declaring  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  though  Richard  of  Glo'ster  made 
many  friends  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  coimtry  during  his  residence  in  the 
castle  of  Penrith.    The  tomb  of  another  Cumbrian  knight  of  that  period. 
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in  the  little  church  of  Muncaster,  bears  the  following  suggestive  inscrip- 
tion (in  old  English) : 

®f  gout  (JbatitU  ptege  fov  tj^e  ^oiol  of 

Skit  3io]^n  \}t  i^enpngton  ^onne  of  Sbix  9llan  De  ^engngton  (oj^o 

JaDDe  to  togffe  SHjaftetJ  Dototet  of  i&ft  Kicjob  De  »aDclWf 

\}t  Dettoentloatev  a  (ooman  of  milt  UnX>t  gto  <S^ii:  %oin 

te^^ebeD  Jolie  Itgnge  ?^arrse  toftgcje  foa^  l^entfi  ge  5txt5  at 

iNoIca^ter  1461  l&gng;e  ?^avvge  gafic  <Sit  3)o|iii  a  bvaube  ioodtgD 

gla$(0e  cuppe  (oitj^  j^te  HoD  ibefote  gat  (oligned  t|if 

famglU  0]^oD  iteep  j^it  untteciten  tj^ei  ^iol\>t  gteteig  tfitif 

foj^gcjfte  cuppe  in  ftallcD  tjbe  Iuc6  of  ^oUmxt 

l^e  toa^  a  grete  captain  anD  j^eDeD  t^e  left  (oinge  of  tjfte  atmie 

agagne  tjfte  <S^cottie0  fojbgne^  &tle  of  iiottj^umlbnlanti  \>tU^ 

tit  magne  (oMe 

The  attempt  of  Lambert  Simnel  upon  the  crown  was  fatal  to  one  old 
Furness  family,  said  to  be  of  Saxon  descent.  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  of 
Broughton,  with  his  array,  joined  Martin  Swart  and  his  Flemings  when 
they  landed  in  Furness,  with  the  Irish  Geraldines,  to  support  the  claims 
of  that  impostor,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stokefield,  or,  as  some 
pretend,  escaped  and  lived  for  many  years  in  concealment  amongst  his 
tenants  in  Witherslack.  However  the  fact  might  be,  the  name  was  extin- 
guished, and  the .  estate  given  by  Henry  VII.  to  his  stepfather,  the  Earl 
of  Derby. 

In  the  disastrous  rebellion  of  the  northern  lords  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the 
lake  gentry  bore  a  part;  and  I  have  been  told — I  cannot  say  on  what 
authority — that  the  first  rendezvous  of  the  leaders  in  that  rising  was  at 
Hawkshead.  In  the  great  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century,  nearly  all 
the  gentry  of  the  district  declared  for  the  king,  and  suffered  severely  for 
their  loyalty.  The  Philipsons  of  Windermere  were  so  impoverished  that 
they  never  recovered  their  former  position,  and  have  since  disappeared. 
The  Kirkbies  of  Kirkby,  also,  never  entirely  rallied  from  their  losses  in 
the  royal  cause.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Huddlestones  of  Millom,  a 
family  who  boasted  a  pedigree  reaching  five  generations  beyond  the  con- 
quest. Nine  brothers  of  this  house  held  commands  in  Charles'  army ;  and 
the  eldest,  Sir  William,  raised  for  the  king's  service  a  regiment  of  horse 
and  one  of  foot,  the  latter  of  which  he  maintained  at  his  own  cost  during 
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tiie  whole  war ;  and  for  his  bravery  at  Edge  Hill,  where  he  retook  the 
rojal  standard,  was  made  a  knight  banneret  on  the  field.  The  young 
Earl  of  Derwentwater*8  fatal  share  in  the  afiGair  of  1716  is  well  known,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  his  Cumbrian  tenantry  being  with  their  lord  at  the 
unfortunate  occupation  of  Preston.  In  1745,  though  it  is  believed  that 
sevend  of  the  Cumbrian  gentry  were  pledged  to  join  Charles  Edward, 
fortunately  for  them  they  were  arrested,  and  held  in  durance  till  all  was 
over,  and  so  prevented  imperilling  their  lives  and  estates  without  wilfully 
violating  their  pledges.  Though  the  militaiy  spirit  of  the  people  has  lain 
almost  dormant  for  two  centuries,  events  have  occurred  in  the  meantime 
to  shew  that  the  old  readiness  to  act  has  not  been  dead  in  them. 

Of  the  people  of  this  district  in  our  own  times,  it  may  be  said  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  their  physical  attributes  they  are  probably  the  finest 
race  in  Her  Majesty's  -dominions.  Their  Scandinavian  descent,  their  con- 
stant exposure  to  a  highly  oxygenized  atmosphere,  their  hereditary  passion 
for  athletic  sports  aCnd  exercises,  their  happy  temperament,  their  exemption 
from  privation — ^real  poverty  being  very  rare  amongst  them — and  many 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  develope  and  maintain  this  physical  pre- 
eminence, and  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  as  pastime  an  amount  of  exposure 
and  fetigue  that  few  but  themselves  would  willingly  encounter.  Thomas 
de  Quincey,  who  lived  thirty  years  amongst  them,  observed  them  closely, 
and  knew  them  well,  after  remarking  that  '*  it  is  the  lower  classes  that  in 
every  nation  form  the  fundus  in  which  lies  the  national  face,  as  well  as  the 
national  character,"  says — "  Each  exists  here  in  racy  purity  and  integrity, 
not  disturbed  in  the  one  by  alien  intermarriages,  nor  in  the  other  by 
novelties  of  opinion,  or  other  casual  effects  derived  from  education  and 
reading.'*  Again  writing  of  tho  gatherings  at  the  auctions  amongst  the 
hills,  still  favorite  holiday  occasions  with  the  people,  the  same  author  says, 
**  There  you  saw  old  men  whose  heads  would  have  been  studies  for  Guide ; 
there  you  saw  the  most  colossal  and  stately  figures  amongst  the  young  men 
thai  Engliand  has  to  shew ;  there  the  most  beautiful  young  women.  There 
it  was  that  sometimes  I  saw  a  lovelier  face  than  ever  I  shall  see  again." 
The  eloquent  Opium  Eater  gave  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  his  admi- 
ration was  real,  by  taking  one  of  these  **  beautiful  young  women"  to  wife. 
I  may  mention  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  my  subject,  that  the  different 
regiments  of  lifeguards,  which  require  the  tallest  and  best  formed  men  the 
nation  can  furnish,  are  largely  recruited  from  the  lake  counties,  as  also  is 
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the  Liverpool  police,  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  goes  far  towards 
making  that  body,  what  it  certainly  is,  the  finest  civil  force  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  dales  people  are  also  remarkable  for  longevity.  I  have  seen  in  a 
cottage  the  living  representatives  of  the  extremes  of  five  generations,  and 
in  another  adjoining,  a  family  of  children  who  had  fourteen  living  an- 
cestors,— their  parents,  their  grand-parents,  and  all  their  eight  great- 
grand-parents  being  still  aUve.  Statistics  show  that  in  some  of  the  parishes 
the  proportion  of  those  who  survive  the  age  of  fourscore  is  as  one  in  six ; 
the  general  average  of  the  kingdom  giving  only  one  in  thirty-two.  These 
are  remarkable  proofs  of  the  salubrity  of  the  district. 

The  morals  of  the  Fell  folk  are  those  of  most  rural  communities — not 
inferior  certainly  to  those  of  their  more  pretentious  neighbours  over  the 
border.  Miss  Martineau  is  the  only  writer  who  speaks  out  on  this  subject, 
as,  indeed,  whether  right  or  wrong,  she  does  upon  most 'Others,  and  I  gladly 
lay  the  responsibility  of  censure  upon  one  so  able,  and  so  willing,  to  bear  it. 
This  lady  says, — "  Scarcely  anything  can  be  conceived  more  lifeless,  un- 
varied, and  unideal,  than  the  existence  of  the  dales  people  and  their  families ; 
and  where  the  intellect  is  left  so  idle  and  unimproved  as  among  them,  the 
sensual  vices  are  sure  to  prevail.  These  vices  rage  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns,  and  probably  no  deiigyman  or  justice  of  the  peace  will  be  ever 
heard  speaking  of  the  rural  innocence  of  the  region, — ^which  is,  indeed, 
only  to  be  found  in  works  of  the  ima^nation.  The  people  have  their 
virtues,  many  and  great,"  and  so  on. 

In  their  social  and  domestic  relations,  there  is  much  that  is  admirable. 
The  hearty  and  genial  tone  of  their  ordinary  intercourse  is  scarcely  less 
pleasing  than  their  active  sympathy  with,  and  generous  readiness  to  assist, 
those  neighbours  who  are  visited  by  misfortune,  of  which  instances  innu- 
merable have  passed  under  my  own  observation.  Open-hearted  charity  and 
hospitality  still  form  a  large  portion  of  the  character  of  the  dales  people 
though  the  great  increase  of  tramps,  and  of  tourists,  in  their  country, 
rendering  its  general  bestowal  impossible,  makes  its  existence  less  obvious 
than  formerly. 

Except  on  some  very  exciting  occasions,  they  rarely  allow  their  feelings 
to  carry  them  beyond  the  placid  demeanour  of  their  every-day  life.     Their 
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matter  of  £act  nature  makes  them  regard  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
contempt  and  dislike,  any  highflown  expression  of  sentiment.  They  are 
not  distingnished  by  the  romantic  or  poetic  temperament  that  characterizes 
the  natiyes  of  other  mountain  districts,  and  certainly  possess  none  of  that 
exaggerated  attachment  to  their  country  that  is  said  to  affect  Swiss 
mercenaries  and  Highland  soldiers  so  inconveniently  on  foreign  service. 

Of  powerful  attachment  to  home  itself  I  have  seen  many  instances  in 
the  lake  country.  I  have  known  the  sons  of  a  ruined  'statesman,  one  after 
another,  enter  upon,  as  fEumers,  the  land  their  fathers  had  held  as  pro- 
prietors, and  that  without  hope  of  making  it  profitable.  Respecting  this 
feeling  amongst  the  yeomanry  of  the  lakes,  Wordsworth  says, — "  Their 
little  tract  of  land  serves  as  a  kind  of  permanent  rallying  point  for  their 
domestic  feelings,  as  tablets  upon  which  they  are  written,  which  makes 
them  objects  of  memory  in  a  thousand  instances  in  which  they  would 
be  otherwise  forgotten." 

In  another  particular  they  are  unlike  other  mountaineers.  Though 
singing,  next  to  dancing,  is  the  chief  amusement  at  their  frequent  merry- 
nights,  and  the  only  one,  besides  drinking  ale  and  smokiug,  at  the  sheep- 
shearings,  they  have  no  music  native  to  the  district  As  to  poetry,  besides 
the  poems  and  ballads  written  in  their  own  dialect,  and  descriptive  of 
their  own  life  and  manners,  the  works  of  Bums  are  all  they  hold  in  much 
esteem.  Bums  alone,  of  all  poets,  seems  to  reach  their  feelings  and 
understandings.  Wordsworth,  who  professed  to  draw  his  inspiration  from 
humble  life  and  common  incident,  they  hardly  recognise  as  a  poet.  Hearing 
him  spoken  of  in  Langdale,  not  far  from  his  residence,  by  two  intelligent 
old  'statesmen,  as  "  the  master  of  the  stamp  office,*'  T  enquired  if  they  had 
ever  heard  of  him  as  a  poet  ?  "  0  yes,  they  had  heard  he  was  a  first-rate 
hand  at  that."  Had  they  ever  read  any  of  his  poetry  ?  *•  They  could  not 
say  they  had.** 

The  dalesmen  don't  pay  much  respect  to  any  one  who  addresses  them  in 
language  they  are  not  accustomed  to,  nor  do  they  make  much  allowance 
for  ignorance  of  their  own  dialect.  In  a  Cumberland  village  I  once 
stopped  to  speak  to  an  old  lady  at  her  door,  and  T  began  by  remarking 
that  the  river  was  much  swollen.  "  We  call  it  a  hech,''  said  the  old  lady, 
turning  her  back  upon  me,  and  telling  her  grand-daughter  to  bring  out  the 
scrapple.   "  What  may  a  scrapple  be  ?"  I  asked,  rather  deferentially.  •^Why 
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that's  what  a  scrapple  may  be,"  said  she,  indicating  a  coal  rake  in  the  girl's 
hand ;  and  as  I  moved  away  thinking  that  "scrapple"  was  a  tolerably  expres- 
sive name  for  the  implement  in  question,  I  overheard  her  say  to  a 
neighbour,  "  I  don't  know  where  he  has  been  brought  up — ^he  calls  t*  beck 
a  river,  and  does  not  know  what  a  scrapple  is  !"  They  have  a  very  quick 
sense  of  humour,  and  sometimes  practice  a  little  mystification  on  inquisitive 
strangers  whose  questions  they  consider  uncalled  for,  by  cramming  into 
their  answers  as  many  obsolete  provincialisms  as  their  dialect  can  supply. 
Of  this  the  most  outre  of  all  the  specimens  I  remember  is  the  reply  of  a 
boatman  on  Ullswater  to  a  tourist  who  made  the  somewhat  stupid  enquiry, 
"  Does  it  ever  rain  here  ?"  **  Why  it  donks  and  dozzles,  and  sometimes 
gives  a  bit  of  a  snifter,  but  it  never  comes  in  any  girt  pell,"  leaving  the 
querist's  stock  of  information  very  much  as  he  found  it.  Their  power  of 
sarcasm  is  considerable,  and  so  is  their  readiness  in  repartee ;  and  of  these 
I  could  juiduce  many  examples  did  time  and  space  permit. 

Some  of  their  superstitions  are  respectable.  Besides  the  ordinary 
complement  of  mere  vulgar  apparitions,  such  as  boggles,  dobbies,  headless 
women,  and  murdered  pedlars,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  there  is  the  Castle  rock 
of  St.  John,  which  on  a  certain  night  in  each  year  becomes  what  it  was 
•*in  good  king  Arthur's  time," — a  real  castle,  with  gates,  drawbridge, 
banners,  and  warders  complete ;  there  is  the  boat  full  of  spectral  passengers, 
occasionally  seen  crossing  Thirimere  at  midnight  from  the  foot  of  Helvellyn 
to  the  old  mansion  of  Armboth,  which  is  supematurally  lighted  up  for 
their  reception  and  entertainment ;  there  is,  besides  the  luck  of  Muncaster, 
already  alluded  to,  the  more  famous  luck  of  Eden  Hall,  a  similar  cup  with 
a  similar  prestige,  but  with  a  different  story,  having  been  reft  from  a  fairy 
revel  by  a  pot-valiant  butler ;  there  is  the  old  gate  at  Grasmere,  where,  with 
sufficient  faith,  you  may  obtain  whatever  you  wish  for ;  there  are  the  two 
skulls  in  the  old  hall  of  Calgarth,  which  always  come  grinning  back  in 
the  morning,  however  they  may  have  been  disposed  of  over  night ;  and 
many  more,  which  we  cannot  stay  to  indicate. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  wish  to  combat  a  reproach  implied  in  the 
quotation  I  have  given  from  Miss  Martineau,  in  which  that  lady  hints 
that  the  intellect  of  the  dales  people  is  left  idle  and  unimproved.  To 
say  that  a  people  occupied  as  they  are,  mainly  in  pastoral  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  is  an  educated  or  studious  people,  were  absurd ;  but  I  have 
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known  many  instances  amongst  tbem  where  a  loye  of  letters  was  cherished 
in  most  un&vorable  positions,  and  also  many,  where  a  fair  amount  of 
general  learning,  and  OTen  of  scientific  knowledge,  has  been  acquired 
under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  to  such  acquirements.  The  case 
of  Jonathan  Otley  stands  prominently  out  as  one  of  these  instances, — 
the  Tenerable  mountain  guide  and  geologist,  who,  bom  of  poor  parents, 
in  the  Vale  of  Loughrigg,  and  bred  a  basket  maker,  died,  a  nonage- 
narian, last  winter,  at  Keswick, — and  of  whom,  in  ,an  address  to  the 
joung  men  of  that  little  town,  it  was  then  well  said,  <*  Recently  there 
was  breathing  and  moving  among  them  one  whose  regularity  and  tem- 
perance enabled  him  to  cany,  with  a  very  slight  stoop,  the  weight  of 
90  years.  Tears  before  most  of  them  came  into  existence  he  settled 
among  those  scenes  which  he  loved  so  long  and  so  tenderly,  as  a  humble 
but  intelligent  artizan ;  for  he  loved  reading  and  wa?  attached  to  study 
and  thought.  In  those  remote  days  there  were  no  mechanics'  institutes, 
no  cheap  lending  libraries,  but  there  was  a  strong  will  in  this  man  to 
procure  learning,  and  a  strong  will — as  it  ever  must — provided  a  ready 
way.  He  read,  not  simply  books,  but  nature;  and  he  read  his  lesson 
well.  He  knew  the  depth  of  every  lake  and  the  height  of  eveiy  hill,  for 
be  himself  had  fathomed  the  one  and  scaled  the  other.  Not  a  flower 
blossomed  in  our  valleys,  nor  a  fern  waved  on  our  mountain  sides,  but  he 
knew  its  nature  and  properties,  and  had  marked  its  beauty.  He  could 
tell  of  what  materials  the  everlasting  hiUs  were  built,  and  the  interior 
structure  of  the  mighty  Skiddaw  was  js  familiar  to  him  as  its  outward 
form  was  to  them.*" 

But  besides  numerous  minor  lights  of  brave  old  Jonathan  Otley  s  order, 
the  lake  countiy  has  produced  some  of  the  most  eminent  self-made  men 
that  the  world  has  known.  The  poet,  William  Wordsworth,  though  a 
native  of  the  distiict,  may  not  be  claimed  as  a  self-educated  man ;  but  the 
painter,  George  Romney,  the  successful  rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
said  by  Flazman  to  be  '*  the  first  of  our  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  con. 
ception,"  was  the  son  of  a  Fumess  carpenter,  and  in  early  life  worked  for 
several  years  at  his  father  s  trade ;  the  traveller,  historian,  and  geographer, 
Sir  John  Barrow,  was  bom  in  a  very  humble  cottage  near  Ulverstone ;  and 
the  philosopher,  John  Dalton,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  a  Cumber- 
land village,  and  from  the  age  of  twehe  had  to  support  himself  by 
teaching.     Even  this  short  list,  which  might  easily  be  extended,  should 
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suffice  to  refute  any  imputation  of  a  low  order  of  intelligence  or  indispo- 
sition to  mental  culture  thrown  upon  the  sparse  population  of  this  region. 
The«\vriter  of  this  imperfect  essay  was  among  them  many  years,  occupied 
in  the  discharge  of  duties  afiforJing  unequalled  opportunities  for  studying 
the  peculiarities  of  their  mental,  as  well  as  their  physical  organization, 
and  he  believes  that  more  favorable  circumstances  only  are  required  to 
make  them  as  remarkable  for  the  development  of  their  intellectual  as 
already  they  are  for  that  of  their  physical  nature. 
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ON   THE   POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

AND  ITS  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  DURING  THE 

FIFTY  YEARS,  1801-51. 

By  J.  T.  Danson,  V.P,,  and  T.  A.  Welton,  EsqB. 


(Rbad  23bd  Apbil,  1857.) 


Part  First. 

The  communication  of  which  this  paper  is  a  ^ist  instalment,  originated 
in  an  effort  to  follow  out  one  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Society  hj  one  of  its  members,  in  March,  1855,  entitled, 
"  Science  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  and  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  seventh  volume  of  our  Transactions. 

It  was  determined  to  take  the  six  enumerations  of  the  people  made  by 
the  Government  in  the  years  1801-11-21-31-41-51,  and  extracting  all 
that  related  to  the  two  counties  of  Lancashue  and  Cheshure, — as  the  locality 
occupied  by  this  Society, — to  endeavour  to  elicit  from  the  materials  thus 
obtained,  a  connected  account  of  the  actual  progress  and  distribution  of 
the  population  over  every  part  of  our  district  during  the  fifty  years  thus 
brought  to  view. 

The  labor  involved  in  this  attempt  was  soon  found  to  be  very  considerable. 
Its  projector,  however,  fortunately  found  congenial  and  efficient  aid.  All 
the  computations  on  which  the  paper  is  based  have  for  some  time  been 
made,  and  are  comprised  in  a  mass  of  tabular  matter,  the  whole  of  which 
is  completed,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  will  be  presented  to  the  Society 
for  publication.  It  only  remains  that  the  matter  thus  accumulated  be 
divided  into  such  portions  (probably  three)  as  may  each  be  properly  laid 
before  the  Society  on  a  single  evening,  and  accompanied  by  such  com- 
mentary as  may  seem  requisite  to  develop  its  more  interesting  and  impor- 
tant features. 
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The  usual  and  most  simple  purpose  of  a  census,  or  numbering  of  the 
people,  may  be  said  to  be  two-fold : — 

1.  To  ascertain  the  total  number  of  persons  living,  at  the  date  of 
the  census,  on  a  giyen  area. 

2.  To  ascertain  how  they  are  distributed  over  this  area. 

To  effect  the  second  of  these  purposes,  a  division  of  the  area  into  parts, 
and  a  distinct  enumeration  of  the  persons  inhabiting  these  parts,  is 
necessary.  And  the  value  of  the  result  will  depend  much  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  division  is  made. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  may  be,  and 
usually  are,  foimd  spread  over  its  surface  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit, 
in  different  localities,  great  varieties  of  density.  And  it  is  equally  matter 
of  common  observation  that  the  most  important  of  these  varieties,  where 
it  exists,  is  that  which  indicates  the  existence  of  towns.  The  rural  and 
the  urban  life  of  our  race  have  so  long,  and  so  invariably,  exhibited  incidents 
and  effects  of  a  widely  different  character,  that  in  popular  opinion  they  are 
rather  contrasted  than  compared.  But,  though  the  difference  has  long 
been  recognised,  it  has  never  yet  been  precisely  delBned.  Nor  is  such  a 
definition  easily  settled,  or  carried  into  effect  No  division  of  the  area 
of  a  country  which .  should  not  mark  the  precise  boundaries  of  its  toums 
at  the  date  of  the  census  could  be  expected  to  exhibit,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  separate  numbers  of  its  rural  and  urban  population.  And 
no  such  division  has  yet  been  attempted  in  this  country. 

Again,  when  we  turn  to  the  merely  rural  districts,  we  do  not  find  the 
local  divisions  recognized  in  the  census  to  be  such  as  correspond  with  the 
different  degrees  of  density  of  the  population  prevailing  at  the  date  of  the 
first,  or  at  that  of  any  of  the  subsequent  censuses  now  before  us.  Nor, 
indeed,  do  those  divisions  correspond,  otherwise  than  vaguely,  with  any  other 
of  the  remarkable  phenomena  which  become  visible  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  voluminous  records. 

These  defects  of  division,  or  rather  these  obstacles,  alike  to  a  ready 
comprehension  and  to  a  dear  statement  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
taking  place  in  the  growth  and  local  distribution  of  the  people,  are 
obviously  traceable  to  the  adoption,  for  the  purposes  of  the  census,  of 
previously  existing,  and  in  most  instances,  very  ancient  local  divisions. 
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These  divisions  had  been  made  when  the  work  of  the  census  was  not 
anticipated,  and  when,  had  it  been  anticipated,  it  could  not  have  been 
provided  for. 

It  is  requisite,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  had  new  divisions  been 
made  at  the  date  of  the  first  census,—  though  these  might  have  been  such  as 
materiallj  to  fieudlitate  the  use,  for  practical  purposes,  of  that  and  all  subse- 
queut  censuses, — ^jet  as  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  population  could 
not  have  been  in  any  degree  foreseen,  the  defect  here  referred  to  would 
still  have  been  incidental,  in  some  degree,  to  comparisons  made  between 
successive  censuses,  seeing  that  an  altered  distribution  of  the  population 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  results  of  the  mere  lapse  of  time. 

A  single  census  can,  of  course,  show  only  the  numbers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  people  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  taken.  If  a  second  be 
taken  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  exhibit  the 
changes  made  in  the  interval ;  and  these  changes  will  almost  invariably  be 
of  two  forms :  of  the  total  number,  and  of  the  local  distribution.  And 
every  subsequent  census,  as  it  increases  the  number  of  records  of  these 
two  particulars  at  successive  periods,  will  suggest,  and  afford  means  of 
making,  new  comparisons,  developing  new  changes  in  both  respects. 

The  first  general  relation  to  be  marked  is  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
the  people  to  the  area  on  which  they  are  living.  The  next  is  the  same 
relation,  in  detail,  of  the  population  of  particular  localities  to  their  area. 
Then  particular  localities  divide  themselves,  as  before  observed,  into 
to  An  and  country ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  attach  to  the  colloquial 
term  **  town  "  a  definite  or  scientific  meaning.  This  has  not  yet  been 
done — a  fact  in  itself  sufficiently  demonstrative  of  the  small  amoimt  of 
attention  and  thought  yet  attracted  to  this  subject.  How  it  may  best  be 
done  is  not  for  us  to  say.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  any  correct  and  practi- 
cally useful  definition  of  a  town  must  have  reference  simply  to  a  given 
density  of  aggregation,  occurring  within  an  area  of  limited  extent.  In 
this  view  of  the  question  the  distinction  of  town  firom  country  must  needs 
be,  to  some  extent,  an  arbitrary  one.  The  distinction,  however,  being 
established  and  applied,  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  separate  enumera- 
tion of  the  urban  and  the  rural  population,  the  latter,  of  course,  including 
every  variety  of  density  below  that  fixed  upon  as  constituting  a  town. 

When  a  second  census  introduces  the  consideration  of  differences  due 
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to  the  ]apse  of  time,  as  distinguished  from  those  incidental  to  various 
bcalities  at  the  same  time,  we  are  confronted  with  further  differences,  as  in 
the  rate  of  changOt  whether  hj  increase  or  decrease,  in  compared  localities. 
One  census  presents  us  only  with  variety  of  contemporary  density.  Two 
mll'exhibit,  also,  differences  marked  by  comparative  increase  or  decrease 
in  different  localities  absolutely,  and  also  by  variety  of  Ate  of  increase,  or 
of  decrease  with  reference  to  the  pre-existing  population.  A  third  census 
will  develop  still  further  differences,  by  comparison  of  the  fact  of  increase 
or  decrease,  and  its  rate  and  amount,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  third  censuses ;  and  the  number  and 
variety  of  these  comparisons  will  similarly  increase  with  each  additional 
census. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  all  the  changes  of  detail  here  referred  to,  might 
take  place  among  a  population  whose  total  number  on  the  whole  area  should 
be  stationary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  population,  the  whole  mass  of  which 
should  be  continuously  increasing,  though  it  must  needs  show,  at  each 
successive  census,  a  general  increase  of  density,  might  yet  show  little  or 
no  change  in  the  local  distribution  of  the  entire  population,  or  little  or  no 
difference  between  the  common  rate  of  increase,  and  that  incidental  to 
particular  localities. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  however,  all  the  changes  which  can  impart 
interest  to  an  inquiry  like  the  present,  have  undoubtedly  been  taking 
place.  The  population  has  been  increasing,  and  that  rapidly,  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  fifty  years  here  brought  to  view;  and  of  this 
increase  we  have  the  records  furnished  by  six  censuses,  taken  at  very 
nearly  equidistant  periods  of  ten  years. 

The  two  counties,  fortunately  for  the  separate  treatment  of  them  here 
attempted,  now  form  one  of  the  great  primary  divisions  of  England  and 
Wales — the  north-western  district.  Their  total  area  is  1,874,230  acres- 
This  area  was  peopled,  at  tfie  date  of  the  first  census,  in  1801,  by  872,663 
persons.  In  1851  we  find  that  the  population  upon  the  same  area  was 
2,490,937  ;  so  that  it  was  increased  in  fifty  years  by  185  per  cent.  Neither 
in  1801  nor  in  1851  was  the  population  distributed  at  all  equally  over  the 
area  occupied.  Looking  only  at  districts  of  considerable  extent,  there 
were  many  in  1801  which,  on  an  average,  had  fewer  than  100  persons  to 
the  square  mile  of  640  acres  ;  and  many  more  which  had  upwards  of  500 
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to  the  square  mile.  And  there  were,  in  1861,  districts,  but  of  smaller 
extent,  which  had  in  the  preceding  fifty  years  increased  their  population 
ten,  twelve,  and  even  thirteen-fold ;  while  others,  though  these  were  few, 
not  only  had  not  increased  at  all,  but  had  even  a  smaller  population  in 
1851  than  m  1801.« 

We  have  said  that  at  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  fifty  years  in 
▼lew  the  people  were  distributed  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  two  counties 
with  considerable  irregularity.  Popularly  speaking,  they  lived  partly  in 
towns,  and  partly  in  the  country.  As  already  observed,  the  only 
distinction  we  can  universally  and  consistently  recognise,  as  marking  the 
existence  of  a  town,  is  the  density  of  its  population,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  also  obviously  necessary  to  the  purpose 
of  the  definition  to  confine  it  to  aggregations  of  not  less  than  a  given 
number  of  persons,  even  though,  in  other  instances,  the  required  density 
be  present 

The  Registrar-General  accepts,  as  a  town,  eveiy  aggregation  of  persons, 
so-called,  and  numbering  not  fewer  than  2,000.  But  he  disregards  the 
element  of  density ;  and  therefore  gives  no  regard  to  the  area  on  which 
this  number  shall  be  found  congregated.  The  number — two  thousand  --as 
it  appears  to  have  been  fixed  upon  after  consultation  with  a  large  number 
of  local  authorities,  and  after  careful  consideration  by  those  who  were 
undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of  several  prior  censuses,  we 
take  to  be  unobjectionable.  But  as  we  have  now  to  deal  with  both  town 
and  country,  and  must  divide  their  areas,  we  must  also  take  the  area  of  the 
towns  into  consideration.  And  for  this  purpose  we  have  fixed  upon  180 
acres  as  the  largest  area,  spread  over  which,  2,000  persons  living  together 
shall  be  deemed  to  form  a  town.  This  area  has  been  fixed  upon  after 
repeated  observation  of  the  area  actually  occupied  by  such  towns  as  are 
most  common  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  It  gives  a  total  area  of  less 
than  200  square  yards  to  each  person  ;  and  about  1000  square  yards  to  a 
family  of  average  number.  This,  of  cours§,  is  apart  from  any  allowance 
for  unoccupied  spaces  within  the  area  of  the  town,  or  for  the  space  occupied 
by  roads,  buildings,  &c. 

Now,  taking  -these  preliminary  conditions,  and  applying  them  to  the 

*  The  aTerage  density  of  the  popnlatton  of  England  and  Wales  lu  i^Ol,  was  1&3,  and, 
in  1851.  307,  per  square  mile. 
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census  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  taken  in  1851,  we  find  that  there  were 
in  that  year  within  the  two  counties,  so  many  as  fifty-three  towns  ;*  and 
that  these  towns  then  contained  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population, 
or  1,610,000  out  of  2,490,000.  The  Registrar-General,  under  a  less 
careful  division  of  the  two  classes  of  population,  makes  the  town  population 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  only  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

If  we  go  back  to  1801,  and  count  the  towns  under  the  same  rule,  we 
find  that  they  were  then  only  twenty-nine  in  number,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  364,000.  And  as  the  entire  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
counties  was  then  872  600,  it  follows  not  only  that  the  town  population, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  half-century,  was  rery  much  less,  (in  absolute  num- 
ber,) than  at  its  end,  but  that  it  also  bore  a  much  less  proportion  to  the 
whole.  The  two  forms  of  population  had  both  increased,  but  they  had 
greatly  changed  their  numerical  relation  to  each  other.  While  the  whole 
population  had  been  trebled,  that  portion  of  it  dwelling  in  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants  had  increased  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three-and-a-half  to 
sixteen,  or  more  than  fourfold. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed  that  the  towns  of  1861,  and  therefore  the 
chief  groups  of  the  denser  population,  are  so  placed  together  on  the  map, 
as  at  once  to  suggest  the  division  of  the  tract  of  country  now  before  us 
into  four  parts  or  regions.  These  regions  are  unequal  in  size,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  distinguished  by  the  manner  in  which  the  towns  lie  grouped 
together,  and  by  other  local  peculiarities,  amply  to  justify  their  being 
dealt  vdth  apart. 

In  one  of  the  tabular  statements  appended  to  this  paper  vnll  be  found 
a  list  of  the  registration  districts  included  in  each  of  the  four  regions,  with 
the  acreage  of  each  district,  its  population  in  1801  and  1851,  and  the  rate 
per  cent  at  which  its  population  had  increased  in  the  interval.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  striking  results  of  an  examination  of  the 
figures  here  referred  to  : — 

Taking  each  region  by  itself,  and  disregarding  the  difference  between 
town  and  country,  we  find  that  the  Northern  region  includes  five  registra- 

*  The  town  of  Todmorden  is  not  included,  as  will  be  observed  in  the  list  appended  to 
this  pax>er.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  in  Lancashire,  and  the  rest  in  Yorkshire  ; 
but  the  Registrar-General  has  placed  it  in  the  "  Registration  County  "  of  York. 
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tion  districts,  the  Eastern  eighteen,  the  Western  five,  and  the  Southern 
seven,  making  a  total  of  thirtj-five. 

Of  the  Northern  region  the  area  is  504,260  acres ;  and  its  population 
was  increased  between  1801  and  1851  by  55  per  cent.  Its  chief  town  is 
Lancaster.    It  is  by  much  the  most  thinly  peopled. 

The  Eastern  region  is  by  much  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  four ; 
and  has  been  so  all  through  the  period  in  view.  It  includes  the  great 
"  Manchester  District/*  with  which  one  of  the  authors  of  tliis  paper  has 
dealt  in  a  previous  communication  to  the  Society.  The  density  of  its 
population  has  caused  it  to  be  divided  into  registration  districts  of  smaller 
average  area.  Its  total  area— 645,800  acres — does  not  veiy  much  exceed 
that  of  the  Northern  region.  But  its  population  was  increased,  in  the 
same  fifty  years,  by  203  per  cent  Its  chief  towns  are  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  Preston. 

The  Western  district  is  comparatively  small :  only  231,000  acres.  Part 
of  it  is  very  densely,  and  part  but  thinly  peopled.  It  includes  the  populous 
districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey ;  but  it  also  comprises  the  extensive 
flats  between  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Kibble.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Liverpool  .and  St.  Helens.  Its  population  was  increased  in  the 
fifty  years  by  307  per  cent 

The  Southern  region  has  an  area  of  492,000  acres.  It  lies  nearly  all 
south  of  the  Mersey,  and  so  is  nearly  identical  in  area  with  the  (bounty 
of  Chester.  Its  chief  towns  are  Warrington,  Congleton,  and  Chester.  Its 
population  wda  increased  in  the  fifty  years  by  185  per  cent 

Now,  taking  into  our  view  the  whole  thirty-five  registration  districts 
making  up  the  four  regions,  we  observe  that  eveiy  one  of  them,  from  the 
borders  of  Westmoreland  down  to  the  southern  confines  of  Cheshire,  had 
alaiger  population  in  1851  than  in  1801.  The  increase,  then,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  general.  But  in  the  comparative  amount  of  increase 
there  was  a  prodigious  variety.  And  the  further  we  descend  into  detail 
the  greater  do  we  find  this  variety — ^many  parts  of  registration  districts 
showing  a  decrease  of  their  population,  and  some  others  exhibiting  a 
transition,  even  within  a  few  years,  from  the  comparative  stillness  and 
solitude  of  a  merely  agricultural  district  to  the  crowded  dwellings  and 
busy  hum  of  a  densely  peopled  manufacturing  town. 

The  smallest  increase  in  any  registration  district  was  in  Oarstang — 32 
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per  cent.  This  is  in  the  Northern  region.  But  here  the  greatest  increase 
in  any  one  district  was  only  94  per  cent,  (in  Fylde),  and  the  general 
average,  as  I  have  said,  is  only  65  per  cent. 

The  greatest  increase  in  any  registration  district  throughout  the  two 
counties  was  in  Chorlton.  Here  it  was  1226  per  cent.  This  is  in  the 
Eastern  (or  Manchester)  region — Chorlton  being  a  small  district  of  about 
1 1,500  acres,  lying  between  Manchester  and  the  river  Mersey,  and  whose 
population  was  increased,  in  the  fifty  years,  from  9,300  to  nearly  124,000, 
apparently  without,  in  any  instance,  bringing  together  so  many  as  2,000  * 
persons  with  a  degree  of  density  sufficient  to  constitute  what  we  have 
agreed  to  term  a  town.  The  registration  district  in  this  Eastern  region 
which  showed  the  smallest  increase  in  the  fifty  years  was  Chorley,  a  district 
of  52,000  acres  in  extent,  and  lying  about  midway,  in  a  direct  line,  between 
Preston  and  Wigan. 

In  the  Western  (or  Liverpool)  region  there  was  one  registration  district 
showing  nearly  as  large  a  growth,  in  the  fifty  years  as  the  largest  above- 
mentioned.  This  was  West  Derby.  Here,  however,  as  with  Chorlton, 
which  had  evidently  received  much  of  the  overflowing  population  of 
Manchester,  we  find  the  cause  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
and  growing  town,  combined  with  those  &cilities  of  communication  which 
at  once  enable  and  invite  a  large  proportion  of  the  active  inhabitants  of  our 
great  towns  to  spend  tbeir  leisure  and  their  sleeping  hours  away  from 
the  streets  among  which  their  daily  labours  are  carried  on.  West  Derby, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  tract  of  country  only  partially  suburban, 
had,  in  1B51,  contributed  a  section  of  its  area  to  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  surface  to  the  suburbs. 

The  district  of  least  growth  in  this  Western  region  was  Ormskirk,  lying 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  level  tract  of  country  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey  up  to  Preston.  But  even  there  it  was  107  per  cent. 
So  that  the  district  of  least  growth  in  the  Western  showed  a  larger  increase 
than  the  one  of  greatest  growth  in  the  comparatively  thinly  peopled 
Northern  region. 

In  the  Southern  region  the  greatest  increase  took  place  about  Runcorn, 
and  the  least  about  Nantwich.  Runcorn  has  had  the  advantage  of  lying 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  and  at  the  starting  point  of  the 
canal  navigation  which  carries  on  the  water-way  thence  towards  Manchester, 
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and  also  up  the  valley  of  the  Weaver.  Runcorn  is  thus  closely  connected 
with  the  Eastern  region,  and  might  not  improperly  have  been  included  in 
it.  The  town  of  Nantwich,  and  its  neigbourhood,  forms  one  of  the  remotest 
of  the  Salt  producing  centres  of  the  Weaver  Valley. 

In  the  same  district,  and  only  five  or  six  miles  east  of  the  town  of 
Nantwich,  has  sprung  up,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  railway  town  of 
Crewe,  which,  in  1851,  had  a  population  of  4,500  persons.  This  addition 
to  the  population  of  the  district,  arising  from  the  junction  of  the  Chester 
and  Crewe,  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  the  North  Staffordshire 
Railways  with  the  Grand  Junction  line,  at  a  spot  before  thinly  inhabited, 
can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  local  influence.  And  deducting  the  new 
population  of  Crewe,  the  slow  progress  of  this  Nantwich  district  becomes 
the  more  apparent 


We  have,  perhaps,  now  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  we  may,  without 
risk  of  confusion,  regard  the  growth  of  the  entire  population  with  reference 
to  the  simultaneous  growth  of  that  portion  of  it  dwelling  in  towns.  And 
it  is  here  that  the  importance  of  this  enquiry  becomes  most  apparent.  The 
growth  of  the  town  population  of  the  world  is  highly  significant.  It  has 
already  gone  further  in  England  than  anywhere  else ;  and  so  feur  as  it 
implies  concentration  of  all  the  various  forms  of  human  power,  goes  far  to 
explain  the  dominant  influence  of  the  English  people  in  the  a£^irs  of 
nations.  We  are,  however,  now  concerned  with  the  phenomenon  itself ; 
its  causes,  its  progress,  and  its  immediate  effects  upon  our  own  district,  rather 
than  with  its  place  in  history,  or  its  influence  upon  the  national  power 
or  policy. 

The  inducements  to  a  town  life  seem  to  be  in  every  case  nearly  identical 
with  the  inducements  to  combined  action  ;  and  these  all  resolve  themselves 
into  a  real  or  supposed  economy  of  power — of  power  to  produce,  to  dis- 
tribute, or  to  consume — ^implying  new  or  additional  means  of  obtaining 
subsistence,  of  finding  amusement,  or  of  exercising  power.  In  England, 
the  town  peculation  now  forms  more  than  half  of  the  whole.  This  is  a 
proportion  never  before  attained  in  any  other  country,  and  at  least  three 
times  as  great  as  exists  in  any  like  extent  of  country  in  the  world.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  balance  of  town  and  country  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  so  much  disturbed  as  at  first  sight  might  from  this  single  fact  be 
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inferred.  Beef  and  com  cannot  be  raised  in  towns ;  nor  can  other  articles, 
of  equal  necessity,  or  nearly  so,  be  produced,  with  economy,  in  the  country. 
Thus  an  equilibrium  is  maintained  far  too  absolute  to  admit  of  any  such 
disturbance  as  has  apparently  been  efifected  in  England.  The  fisu^ts  being 
duly  regarded,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  country  districts  belonging  to 
the  towns  of  England — ^belonging  in  the  sense  of  necessary  mutual  depend- 
ence—are not  only  in  England,  but  are  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
habitable  globe.  They  are  connected  with  us  by  our  foreign  commerce. 
For  instance,  many  millions  of  acres  of  land  within  the  torrid  zone  are 
cultivated  with  as  perfect  a  relation  to,  and  reliance  on,  the  people  of 
Manchester,  as  the  consumers  of  the  resulting  produce,  as  are  the  few 
thousands  of  acres  immediately  around  that  town,  and  which  within  sight 
of  its  chimneys,  and  in  contention  with  their  smoke,  grow  wheat  and  oats, 
hay,  potatoes,  and  nulk,  for  the  same  consumers.  Our  manufacturing  towns, 
and  our  great  ports,  may  already  be  said  to  belong  to  half  the  human  race.* 
To  serve  purposes  which,  through  the  connecting  links  of  commerce,  have 
become  at  once  ours,  and  those  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons,  ruled  by 
numerous  governments,  and  speaking  many  languages,  our  people  have, 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  been  concentrating  their  habitations,  and  forming 
towns.  This  process  is  going  on  more  rapidly  now  than  at  any  past  time. 
Nearly  all  the  national  energy  is  devoted,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  its  pro- 
motion. And  as  far  as  can  yet  be  foreseen,  it  is  likely  to  go  on  during  the 
next  fifty  years  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  past.  Our  present  purpose 
is  to  mark  its  rate  of  progress,  and  something  of  its  methods ;  and  this 
with  a  view  to  knowing  ultimately  something  more  of  its  effects,  and  thence 
of  its  probable  action  on  the  destiny  of  the  English  people,  and  especially 
on  that  of  our  own  district 

Already  some  of  its  more  immediate  effects  are  visible  enough.  The 
greater  efficiency  of  labour  attained  by  bringing  lai^  numbers  of  men  to 
act  continuously  together,  and  in  concert,  has  long  been  obvious ;  and  it  is 
now  practically  illustrated  in  our  towns  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.    But  it  is  iiardly  less  obvious  that  this  increase  of 

•  "  Commerce  brings  the  parties  engaged  in  it  into  connection  and  contact  with 
almost  the  whole  known  world.  Liverpool  is  not  the  Liverpool  of  Lancashire  only,  or 
of  Cheshire  only,  or  of  England  only — Liverpool  is  the  Liverpool  of  India,  of  China,  of 
Africa,  of  North  and  South  America,  of  Australia — the  Liverpool  of  the  whole  habitable 
globe."— jSpeecA  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott  on  the  Mer$ey  Comervancy  BUI,  84M  Jtine,  1857. 
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power  is  bought  at  a  price — that  privation  of  light  and  air,  for  instance, 
has  induced  new  and  fatal  diseases.  It  is  now  some  years  since  the 
Hegistrar-General  announced  that  the  average*  duration  of  life  among  the 
population  of  the  towns  of  England  was  about  seventeen  years  less  than 
among  the  population  of  the  coimtry.  And  with  shortened  life  has  come  a 
lowered  physical  condition.  Compflxatively  few  of  the  inhabitanta  of  our 
large  towns  are  now  found  to  possess  the  physical  requisites  looked  for  iii 
those  who  enlist  into  the  army.  Intellectually,  the  results  are  eirailar. 
It  is  impossible  Lo  doubts  much  lesa  to  deny,  tlie  good  effects  of  a  town  life  in 
promoting  the  education  of  most  of  the  faculties.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  promotes  the  healthy  action  of  these  faculties,  or  gives  to  them 
a  better  directioji.  Morally,  there  seems  to  be  a  similar  counterpoise. 
The  action  of  public  opinion,  and  of  an  efficient  police,  being  allowed  for, 
we  find  life  and  property  in  our  large  towns  is  tolerably  secure.  There  is 
undoubtedly  much  vice ;  but  there  is  also  much  \-iilue-  And  excepting 
that  the  tendency  of  a  town  life,  in  its  almost  exclusive  devotion  to  money 
getting,  results  in  an  increased  and  sometimes  ejcclusive  action  of  the 
merely  selfish  propensities,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  popular  notion 
of  the  comp^irative  viciousness  of  a  toivn  population  is  not  a  mistake* 
Here^  however,  we  are  on  ground  proper  to  ulterior  enquiries,  aod  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  paper. 

In  the  fi?e  districts  of  the  Northern  region  there  were,  in  1801,  a  popu- 
ktion,  in  round  numbers,  of  79,000 ;  and  in  1851.  a  population  of  123,000 
pereonfl ;  she>^ing,  as  I  have  said,  au  average  increase  of  fifty-five  per  cent. 
In  this  region  there  were  in  1801  only  three  towns — Ulverstone,  Lan- 
caster, and  Kirkbam,  Ch* thence  was  then  a  considerable  tillage,  and 
Blackpool  a  small  one ;  but  Fleetwood  had  no  existence.  All  the  sis:  now 
rank  as  towns,  under  the  rule  before  stated,  and  in  1851  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  87,000> 

In  1801  the  whole  town  population  of  this  region  was  about  16,500,  or 

*  It  liflfi  been  fbtmd  impoflsibla,  in  bdrdj?  in^tonoea,  to  ascert^  the  actual  flf*a  and 
popnlaii<ia  of  ih&  towns  ot  IBOl.  Tbe  lable  (see  Appendix)  in  which  tbeae  rtsulls  are 
elated  bas^  dier^fore,  litien  ao  framed  as  to  exhibit  onlj  the  (kcowu  or  estimntcd)  ftifead 
of  the  towns  of  1851,  with  thei  population  (knowi)  or  estiiiiated)  of  the  same  arcaa  in 
ISOI.  If  tntntite  accimcj  were  AiiDed  at  !□  Qie  text,  this  method  wouJit  be  objec don- 
able;  baf  00  ronncl  numberia  only  are  used,  and  approximate  proporiiaiis  onlf  nrv 
it  it  is  J  when  niarkedj  of  Uttle  consequenee* 
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about  two  parts  in  eleven  of  the  whole.  In  1851  it  formed  about  three 
parts  in  ten  of  the  whole.  While  the  entire  population  had  increased  by 
56  per  cent,  the  towns  bad  increased  140  cent. 

In  the  eighteen  districts  of  the  Eastern  (or  Manchester)  region,  in  1801, 
there  was  a  population  of  512,000,  and  in  1851  of  1,556,000,  an  increase 
of  203  per  cent.  Here  there  were,  in  1851,  no  fewer  than  thirty  towns, 
with  an  aggregate  population  of  very  nearly  one  million,  to  say  nothing  of 
numerous  villages  so  formed  and  inhabited  as  to  share  nearly  all  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  a  totvn.  Of  the  thirty  towns  of  1851,  only 
twenty-four  could  be  considered  towns  in  1801 ;  and  several  of  those  might 
rather  be  set  down  as  large  villages.  The  six  towns  undoubtedly  new  are 
Bacup,  Rawtenstall,  Over-Darwen,  Leigh,  Hon\'ich,  and  Hyde. 

In  1801  the  town  population  of  this  eastern  region  formed  nearly  half 
of  the  whole  (231  parts  out  of  512).  In  1851  it  formed  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  (999  parts  out  of  1556).  In  the  fifty  years  the  general  popu- 
lation had  increased  by  203.  and  the  town  population  by  325  per  cent. 

In  the  five  disfricts  of  the  Western  (or  Liverpool)  region,  the  whole 
population  increased  from  138,000  to  563,000,  or  307  per  cent.  Here 
there  was  in  1801  only  one  large  town  (Liverpool),  and  three  small  ones 
(Ormskirk,  St.  Helens,  and  Prescot.)  To  these,  in  1851,  had  been  added 
Southport.  Birkenhead  might  also  be  classed  as  a  new  town,  but  I  have 
preferred  treating  it.  as  I  think  it  may  more  accurately  be  deemed,  as  a 
southern  section  of  Liverpool.  The  towns  of  1801  had  an  aggregate 
population  of  93,700,  and  those  of  1851  of  474,600,  an  increase  of  more 
than  400  per  cent.  And  in  1851  the  town  population  formed  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  (98  parts  out  of  188). 

In  the  seven  districts  of  the  Southern  (or  Cheshire)  region,  the  whole 
population  increased  from  148,000  to  249,000,  an  increase  of  only  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  But  in  1801  there  were  here  only  five  towns,  and  in  1851 
this  number  had  risen  to  eleven.  Here,  then,  we  see  a  very  moderate 
increase  of  the  general  population  accompanied  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
mere  number  of  towns.  The  new  towns  are  Runcorn,  Frodsham,  Altrin- 
cham,  Enutsford,  Sandbach,  and  Crewe.  The  town  population  increased 
more  rapidly  than  the  total;  yet  not  with  any  remarkable  degree  of 
rapidity — ^being  only  from  44,000  to  99,000,  or  125  per  cent. 
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Hitherto  we  have  compared  only  the  censuses  of  1801  and  1851.  To 
introduce  the  other  four  censuses,  and  thence  to  mark  the  rates  of  increase 
in  the  towns  and  in  the  country  districts,  in  each  period  of  ten  years — 
though  it  would  undoubtedly  throw  much  additional  light  on  the  probable 
future  increase  in  particular  localities,  as  well  as  on  the  causes  and  charac- 
ter of  the  increase  already  observed — would  expand  too  much  this,  the  first, 
section  of  the  inquiiy.  It  will  therefore  fell  into  the  second.  And  in  the 
third  and  concluding  section  we  hope  to  deal  with  the  sources  of  the 
increased  population,  and  with  its  principal  occupations. 


Bboibtbatioh 

DZSTUCT. 


Ulyeratone . 
Lanoftster  . 
Oantang.. 

Fylde  

Clitheroe*. 


Northern  Begion 


Burnley  .... 
Haalingden 
Blackburn . . 
Preston  .... 
Chorley  .... 
Wigan  ...... 

Leigh  

Bolton 

Bury 

Boohdale 

Oldham 

Mancheater 


Barton-apon-Irwell. 

Chorlton , 

A8hton-imder-I«yne . 

Stockport  

Maooloafield , 


Eaatem  Begion . 

Ormaklrk  

Preeoot  

WeetDerby  

liyerpool  

WirtaSl 


Western  Begion. 

Wanrington 

Boncom 

Altrincham    

Con^eton  

Northwlch 

Nantwich    

Great  Booghton 


Soathem  Begion 
Obakd  Total 
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APPENDIX. 
TABLE    I. 


Area  exol, 
Water. 


Acres. 


135,043 
138,746 
61,103 
54,687, 
114,607 


504,965 


54,126 
36,081 
43^560 
66,340 
63,313 
47,018 
83,610 
43,896 
33,900 
36,340 
16,872 
12,628 
4,830 
23,379 
11^9 
38,667 
30,700 
81,561 


646,868 


87,27p 
51,154 
37,752 
1^660 
54,166 


231,890 


20,794 
43,636 
73,665 
52,889 
66,445 
121,061 
105,718 


492,198 


1,874,830 


Popolation. 


1801. 


17,887 
34,042 
9,647 
11,327 
16,143 


78,946 


24,419 
17,266 
33,173 
29,899 
21,449 
34^566 
17,567 
40,763 
31,862 
26y677 
26,646 
81,299 
18,625 
15,173 
9,343 
27,371 
32,772 
24,215 


512,868 


18,479 
80,703 
11,994 
77,653 
9.410 


138,239 


19,602 
11/108 
21,684 
14,803 
17,252 
24,163 
33,704 


142,616 


872,663 


1861. 


30^ 
34,660 
12,696 
22,002 
22,478 


122391 


63,868 
60,424 
90,738 
96,646 
37,701 
77,530 
32,734 

114,712 
88,815 
72,515 
86,788 

228,433 
87,523 
31^586 

123,841 

110,100 
00;S08 
63,327 


1,666,406 


38,307 
66,074 
153,270 
258,236 
57,167 


563,053 


36,164 
25,707 
34,043 
30,513 
31,303 
37,086 
53,304 


248.006 


3,490,087 


Alteration. 


Per  Cent 


Increase.   Dec. 


18,660 
0,718 
3,048 

I0fi75 
7,336 


43,446 


30,440 
33,150 
57«666 
66,646 
16,353 
43,074 
15,177 
73,040 
56,063 
46,938 
60,143 

147,134 
68,998 
16.418 

114,490 
91,888 
57,436 
39,113 


1,043,633 


19,828 
35,371 
141,385 
180^ 
47,747 


424^14 


16,663 
14,380 
13,350 
16,700 
13,050 
13,883 
10^00 


106,383 


1,618,374 


+    - 


71 
30 
38 
04 
48 


163 
193 
174 
883 

76 
184 

86 
181 
179 
173 
226 
181 
372 
108 
1226 
335 
175 
162 


203 


107 
171 
1178 
233 
507 


307 


86 
126 
67 
106 
81 
67 
68 


76 


186 


*  Inclading  Tosside,  in  Settle  distriot,  Torkshire. 
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TABLE    II. 

Tows  AS  TBBT  STOOD  IN  1861,  WITB  THB  BSnMATBD  OB  KNOWN  POPULATION  OF  THB 

SAMB  Abbas  in  1801.    In  obobb  of  position. 


Towns. 


Area. 
Acres. 


POPOLATION. 


1801. 


1851. 


Incbbasb. 


No. 


^Cent. 


Density, 
1861. 


^  100 

acres. 


UlTerstone 

Lsncaster  

Fleetwood  

Blsokpool   

Kirkham. 

Clitheroe 

Northern  Begion 

Golne    

Bomley  

Acorington 

Bacnp  

Bawtanstall   

Haalingden    

OrerDsrwen 

Blackburn 

Preston   

Chorley  

Wigan 

Hindley 

Leigh  

AUierton..... 

T^ldesley    

fiorwich •••■••.... 

Bolton 

Baddiffe 

Bury 

Heywood 

Bochdsle 

Middleton 

Eeoles 

Manchester  

Oldham  

Ashton-onder-Lyne 

Staleybiidge 

Hyde    

Stockport  

Maoclissfleld 

Bastera  Begion  . 

Bonthport ••••• 

Ormskirk    

St.  Helens 

Prescot   

liTerpool,  (nor^)   

(80Uth> 

Western  Begion . 

Warrington* ••■. 

Bonoom 

Frodsham  

Northwich 

Altrincham 

Knntsford  ••••••••••••• 

Oon^eton 

Sandha6h   

Crewe 

Nantwich    ••■•••••\.«,. 
Chester  

Southern  Begion 

Total  


450 
870 
S50 
180 
S80 
476 


2737 
10136 


198 
1543 


6433 
15982 
3121 
2180 
2777 
6004 


3606 
6847 
3121 
1962 
1234 
6766 


136 

68 

New 

1001 

80 


1420 
1837 
1248 
1211 
099 
1300 


2506 


16451 


37097 


21646 


140 


1481 


475 

1225 

600 

475 

600 

430 

475 

2300 

2753 

600 

1961 

385 

385 

250 

280 

180 

1820 

363 

1470 

760 

1130 

400 

326 

9786 

2317 

1525 

1240 

650 

2165 

1720 


2476 

2224 

1946 

1246 
650 

2790 

787 

11330 

12174 

2801 
10901 

1532  - 
700 

2109 

1809 

315 

17429 

1847 

6852 

2800 

8500 

1765 

2000 
04409 

0024 

4837 

1500 

863 

18880 

0299 


6644 


7481 

6981 

4844 

6154 

7020 

45536 

60542 

8907 

33761 

6285 

5206 

2780 

3608 

2104 

60711 

5002 

27762 

12194 

29195 

6740 

4108 

404808 


4168 
18604 
5535 
5736 
4194 
3364 
6233 
34206 
57368 
6016 


3763 
4606 
671 
1799 
1789 


40723 
23877 
10061 
63610 
38648 


3156 
20910 

9394 
20695 

8975 

2108 
310399 
37796 


22377 

9188 

34730 


235879 


999930 


764061 


360 
385 
900 
600 
11405 


100 
2214 
3167 
3665 
84706 
1212 


4765 
5548 
14866 
7393 
399466 


4665 
3334 

11699 

3728 

314760 

41427 


18468 


96064 


474677 


379613 


1290 
650 
180 
967 
367 
250 
650 
225 
350 
400 

9008 


10621 
1179 
1170 
3974 
1602 
1802 
3461 
1194 
81 
3363 

15474 


8049 
2099 
8338 
4298 
3127 

10020 
2752 
4491 
5426 

27916 


11771 
6870 
929 
4364 
2696 
1325 
6659 
1568 
4410 
2073 

12442 


7217 


43911 


98906 


54997 


67004 


390806 


1610612 


168 
837 
264 
460 
646 
121 
799 
302 
471 
206 
210 
245 
644 
32 
99 
568 
248 
171 
306 
336 
243 
226 
106 
329 
419 
742 
1492 
1065 
184 
316 


1309 
1700 
1496 
1470 
969 
1431 
1478 
1980 
2526 
1486 
1722 
1373 
1369 
1119 
1280 
1160 
3336 
1378 
1880 
1026 
2584 
1436 
1264 
4137 
9021 
2670 
1926 
1646 
2488 
9247 


324 


2676 


466 
151 
369 
109 
373 
3418 


1369 
1441 
1659 
1479 

9706 


399 


9579 


111 
683 

79 
110 
168 

74 
190 
130 
644 

62 

80 


1736 
1463 
1166 
871 
1204 
1251 
1541 
1223 
1283 
1356 
1390 


190 


1370 


313 


9404 


*  Birkenhead. 


no 

TABLE    Ml. 
Abba  and  Population  of  Towvs  zh  1801  akd  1851,  with  tbb  Inobbasb  (1801-51) 


IN  Population,  and  Batb  pbb  cbnt.  of  Incbbasb. 

Towns. 

1801. 

1851. 

Increase  in  Popn. 

Area, 
Acres. 

Popnlatn. 

Area, 
Acres. 

Popnlatn. 

Number. 

VCent 

UlvfirflluiM     ..........••.••••• 

250 
650 

2700 
10000 

450 
870 
250 
180 
280 
475 

6433 
15982 
3121 
2180 
2777 
6604 

8733 
5982 

138 
60 

177 

128 

510 
230 
225 

34 

270 

344 

398 
256 

3^ 
569 
1064 

m 

329 

413 
107 

446 

115 

117 

195 

64 
82. 

J-i\n^%g{i^Y        ,Tt----*"»»"«"---- 

Fleetwood  ...••.. .«.. 

Blackpool  

Kirkham    

Clitheroe    

Northern  Begion  

Colne  

900 

12700 

2505 

37097 

200 

250 

700 
750 

250 
700 

IPO 

900 

475 
250 
550 

2600 
600 
350 

1000 
600 

9400 

2700 

lOSfO 
11400 
2700 
10400 

2O70 

164^ 

6250 
2450 
8200 

87500 
7000 
3500 

1*350 
9000 

475 

1225 

500 

475 

500 

430 

475 

2300 

2753 

600 

1961 

385 

385 

250 

•     280 

180 

1820 

363 

1470 

750 

1130 

400 

325 

9785 

2317 

1525 

1240 

650 

2155 

1720 

6644 
20628 
7481 
6981 
4844 
6154 
7020 
46636 
69542 
8907 
83761 
5285 
5206 
2780 
3608 
2104 
/  60711 
6002 
27762 
12194 
29195 
5740 
4108 
404808 
46820 
40723 
23877 
10051 
53610 
38648 

4244 

3454 

35036 

58142 

6207 

23361 

710 

44286 

9744 
20995 

317308 
39820 
37223 

35260 
29618 

Boniley 

Aocrinffton     .   ......«.....••• 

Bftcap  

Rawtenfftall   • ,...,-, 

Haslingdeii 

OverDarwen    

Blackburn 

Preston   

Chorley   

Wiffan  •....••  f ..........  1 T ...  -, 

Hindler 

Leigh 

Atherton 

Xrldesley 

Horwich  ..•« 

Bolton     

Raddiffe 

Bury     •...*.•••• 

Rof^hdale ,,,„,,,,,,,.,. 

Mlddleton  ,, 

Ecoles 

Manohenter  .................. 

Oldham  

Ashton-nnder-Lyne. 

Staleybridge 

Hyde 

Stockport 

Maoolesfleld  ,., 

£astem  Begion 

10355 

200845 

38824 

999930 

260 

280 

2500 

2900 
8575 
81000 

350 
385 
900 
500 
11495 
4828 

4766 
5548 

14866 

7393 

399466 

42639 

11966 

3818 

318466) 

42639/ 

Ormskirk  •••. 

8t  Helens 

Prescot   ..»••••. 

LiTerpool,  North 

Soath    

Western  Begion. 

3030 

87475 

18458 

474677 

Warrington    

650 

600 

J»0 

250 
1500 

10400 

3850 

3400 

3300 
15350 

1290 
550 
180 
957 
367 
260 
650 
225 
350 
400 

2008 

22392 
8049 
2099 
8338 
4298 
3127 

10020 
2752 
4491 
5426 

27916 

119^ 

44^ 

6620 

2126 
12566 

Roncorn 

Frod<*hftm ,  ^ 

Northwich 

Altrincham 

Knntsford •••... 

Congleton 

Sandbaoh   

Crewe • 

Nantwioh    

Chester  , 

Soathezn Begion  .».»..••.. 

3280 

36300 

7  17 

98908 

Total  

17565 

337320 

67004 

1010612 

211 


TABLE   IV. 

COMPAEATITB  PbOOBBSS  OP  LaEOB  ToWNS  AND  THB   BBMAINIBO  PART  OP  THB 
OOUNTBT,  IB  DbcBNNIAL  PbBIODS. 


TOWMS. 


Population. 


1801. 


1811. 


1821. 


1831. 


1841. 


1851. 


liTerpod,  North 

„        8on^ 

Manebester  

Preston  

BoHon 

Stockport  

Oldham  • 

Blaekbnni  •••• 

Aflhton-nnder-Lyne   

KacoloBfleld 

^gan 

Bochdale 

Cheater 

Bory 

Staleybridge 

Warrington    

Bnmley 

Lancaster  

St.  Helens ^. 

Heywood 

Hyde    

Con^eton 

Totals    ...  

Balance    

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 


85780 
1482 
98020 
12174 
18574 


108007 
1768 

119033 
17360 
2&ft&l 


115960 
2670 

160300 
94869 
32973 
36671 


12024 
11960 
16632 
11064 
11961 
17780 
16718 
9162 
2792 
11321 
5224 
10908 
6797 
4283 
1063 
3861 


16090 

16063 

19062 

16129 

16126 

22096 

16800 

11302 

4157 

12682 

7207 

10601 

7283 

6148 

1806 

4616 


21940 

26967 

21819 

19078 

27798 

208S0 

13480 

6706 

14822 

10990 

11427 

8274 

6562 

3366 

6406 


221676 
7087 
244297 
33871 
43396 
46868 
32381 
27091 
83697 
82068 
22677 
36704 
22244 
19140 
17121 
18184 
13368 
13964 
11026 
10429 
7144 
9362 


302929 
18913 

320664 
60887 


66061 
42696 
80629 
46304 
34723 
27917 
44169 
23800 
25912 


390001 
42639 

416360 
09486 
08217 
69103 
62820 
40630 
600S1 
41189 
35011 
51979 
27648 
81966 
30997 


21342 
18066 
16754 
16475 
14856 
10170 


27042 
16149 
22764 
16048 
11669 
10620 


388002 
484661 


486123 
677043 


649367 
681400 


922645 
764873 


1216880 
847906 


1564136 
027831 


872663 


1003106 


1830787 


1677618 


2064881 


2481967 


TABLE    V. 


BlOIITBATIOM 
DUTBXCT. 

Town  Pabt. 

OOYJICTBT   PlBT. 

Area. 

Population. 

Area. 

Population. 

Alteration 

V  Cent. 

Density    per 
sq.   mile. 
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copy    OF    RUBBING 


TAKEN    FROM    THE 


TOIWB    OF  THEODORO     PALEOLOGUS, 

LANDULPH    CHURCH, 

CORNWALL 


Here  LVETHTHE  BODVOF  rilEODOROpALEOLOCVS 

OF  Pesaru  in  Italye  descended  from  yImperyau, 

EYNE  OF  Y  LAST  CHRISTIAN  EwPERORS  OF  GREECE 
BEING  THE  SONNE  OF  CaMILIO  Y  SONE  OF  PROSPER 
TH:  SONNE  OF  ThEODORO  TH;  SONNE  orlOHN  Y 
SONNE  OF  Thomas  SErON>  EROTHERTOCONSTANTI^E 
PaLEOEOGVS  tie  8^"oF  that  name  AND  LAST  OF 
Y  LYNE  V  RAYGNEBTN  CONSTANTINOPLE  VNTIIL  SVB 
DEVED  BY  THE  TVRKS.  WHO  MARRIED  w"MARY 

Y  davghter  of  William  Balls  of  Hadlye  in 

SoVfFOLKE  GENT  H HAD  I5SVE  iT  CHILDREN  ThEO 
DOROlOHN  FeRDINANDO  MarIA  i^DoROTHYKDE 
PTEDTHIS  LIFE  AT  ClyfTON  Y  2/W1ANVARY1636 
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A   VISIT   TO   THE   TOMB   OF   THEODORO   PALEOLOGUS. 

By  John  Thomas  Towtont  Esq. 
(Read  SIbt  Mat,  1867.) 


During  a  recent  visit  to  the  west  of  Engknd  it  occurred  to  me  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  this  Society  to  obtain  such  information  connected 
with  the  latter  part  of  the  history  of  the  fiEunily  of  the  Paleologi,  as  the 
records  of  the  parish  of  Landulph  afford,  and  also  to  procure  a  rubbing 
from  a  monumental  brass  on  the  wall  of  the  Church  over  the  tomb  of 
Theodore  Paleologus.  Having  introduced  myself  as  a  member  of  this 
Society,  I  received  every  courtesy  and  attention  from  the  Rector,  the  Rev. 
W.  Seymour.  It  is  the  result  of  this  visit  I  have  now  the  honour  of  laying 
before  this  Society. 

Landulph  is  a  parish  in  Oomwall,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar, 
two  miles  beyond  Saltash.  Its  Church  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  bears 
many  records,  extending  over  at  least  three  centuries,  of  the  connexion  that 
existed  between  the  principal  families  of  this  parish  and  the  aSairs  of  those 
allied  to  the  house  of  Paleologus.  Although  the  Church  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  at  or  about  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
Nicholas  D*Awney  or  Dawney,  one  of  the  Crusaders  who  returned  after  the 
fiiU  of  Ptolemais,  still  an  inspection  of  the  building  leads  us  to  believe  that 
it  was  rather  enlarged  than  rebuilt  at  that  period.  The  arch  of  entrance, 
and  the  *'  bustos  "  at  each  side  of  the  ceiling  between  the  chancel  and  nave, 
appear  to  be  Saxon.  At  the  period  named,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Landulph  was  much  interested  in  Byzantine 
afiGuiB.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  Sir  Edward  Courtenay 
inherited  the  manor,  by  marriage  with  Emmeline,  daughter  and  heiress  to 
Sir  John  Dawney.  Between  the  years  1477  and  1486,  Peter  Courtenay^ 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  lord  of  the  manor,  except  during  the  time  he  was 
attainted  in  14B4  and  part  of  1486.     The  Bishop  had  joined  Sir  Edward 
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Courtenay  (afterwards  Earl  of  Devon),  in  the  conspiracy  with  Richmond 
against  Richard  III.,  which  having  failed,  he  fled  with  the  Earl,  hut 
returning  with  him  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  which  he  was  personally 
engaged,  the  attainder  was  removed^  and  the  manor  of  Landulph  restored 
by  Heniy  VII. 

The  ArchflBologia  of  Landulph  settles  a  disputed  point  on  which  Cleveland 
differs  from  most  other  historians  in  asserting  that  Peter,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  son  of  Sir  Philip  Courtenay,  of  Powderham  Cleveland  is  decidedly 
wrong.  The  Courtenays  of  Powderham  had  no  family  connexion  with 
the  D'Awneys,  by  which  they  could  inherit  Landulph.  The  Bishop  was 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  as  most  historians  assert,  being  a  descendant 
from  Sir  Edward  Courtenay.  This  is  proved  by  his  arms,  and  those  of 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  impaling  those  of  the  D'Awney  family,  from  whom  the 
manor  of  Landulph  was  inherited.  After  the  restoration  of  the  manor  of 
Landulph  to  Peter  Courtenay  in  1485,  it  remained  with  that  family  tiU 
1539,  when  in  consequence  of  the  attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  it 
was  lost ;  and  although  Queen  Mary  removed  the  attainder,  and  restored 
Edward  Courtenay  to  the  Earldom  of  Devon,  and  the  Manor  of  Landulph 
is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  Restoration,  it  has  ever  since  its 
confiscation  remained  de  facto  a  portion  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

I  need  scarcely  here  detail  how  intimately  the  family  of  the  Courtenays 
were  connected,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  this  period,  with  Byzantine 
afiairs,  but  merely  remark  that  on  this  account,  in  chapter  61  of  the 
"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  Gibbon  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  a  "  digression  on  the  family  of  Courtenay,"  and  that  three 
members  of  that  family  were  Emperors  of  Constantinople  during  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  principal  seats  in  Landulph  Church  were  erected  by  Peter  Courtenay, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  curious  carvings  on  the  panels,  common  at 
that  period,  still  remain.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  principal  families  who  have  resided  in  this  parish.  In  the 
nave  there  are  the  arms  of  the  see  of  Exeter,  a  sword  in  pale  surmounted 
by  two  keys  in  saltire  ;  arms  of  Courtenay,  three  torteaux  with  label  of 
three  points ;  in  the  chancel  the  arms  of  Courtenay,  surmounted  by  a  mitre 
and  the  arms  of  the  Bishopric  of  Exeter.  On  the  Clifton  seats  are  the 
arms  of  Lower,  Moyle,  Trethirf,  Flamank,  Trevarthin,  Valetort,  Densil, 
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BodiBgan,  Prideauz,  Oanninow,  Beskymer,  Arundell,  Killigrew,  Laagdon, 
Trevenor,  Upton,  Trefry,  Treveerbyn  and  Talbot.  There  is  in  like  manner 
the  arms  of  a  knight  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Crusades,  a  chevron 
between  three  Saracen  heads  a£Brontes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  that  Sir 
Nicholas  Lower  was  the  principal  inhabitant  of  Landulph,  as  occupier  of 
Clifton,  the  mansion  of  the  Arundells.  It  appears  that  he  was  collaterally 
connected  with  the  femily  of  Paleologus,  his  brother  Sir  Francis  Lower, 
having  married  a  lady  of  Grecian  origin,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  of  Paleologus.  Her  name  was 
Antonetao  Mailer  Turcom,  daughter  of  Ocker,  the  son  of  Sizzeksen. 
It  is  supposed,  however,  that  Sir  Nicholas  was  more  directly  connected 
with  the  Paleologi,  since  Theodore  Paleologus,  with  his  femily  of  five 
children,  became  guests  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lower,  at  Cliftion,  between  the 
years  1620  and  1630,  and  continued  so  till  his  death. 

Dame,  the  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lower,  died  in  1638,  and  Sir  Nicholas 
seventeen  yeais  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Their  monumental  inscrip- 
tions read  as  follows : —  « 

HSBBE   LTETH    BYBIED  THE   BODY   OF  DAME   ELIZABETH   LOWEB  LATE  WIFE  VNTO   Sb 

Nicholas  Lowbb  of  Clifton  Kt  Datghteb  ymto  Sb  Hbnbt  Eilliobew  of  London  Kt 
ahtlbntly  dbboended  fbom  tb  hovsb  of  Abwenmioh  in  Cobnwall  and  fbom  tb 

TOTNOE8T  OF  THE  LEABNED  DAYGHTEBS  OF  Sb  AnTHONT  COOKE  Kt  A  MAIDE  OF  HONOYB 

TO  Qyebnb  Elizabeth  who  fob  tbbw  yibtye  piety  &  leabnino  cams  nothing  bhobt 

(that  I  MAY  MODESTLY  SPEAKE)  OF  ANY  HEB  ANCE8T0BS  AND  FOB  HEB  BINGVLAB 
COYBTESY  to  all  &  AMLiBLE  SYBJECTION  TO  HEB  HYSBAND  (A  YEBTVE  BABE  &  HIQH)  I 
THINKS  CAN  HABDLY  BE  MATCHD  WHO  DESEBVES  A  FAB  AMPLBB  CHABACTEB  THAN  CAN  BB 
CONTAIND  IN  80  NABBOW  A  BOOMS,  SHE  DYED  AT  GlIFTON  IN  GOBNWALL  THE  BIXT  DAY  OF 
JVNE  IN  THB  YBABB  OF  0TB  I«OBD  1638  AND  EXPECTS  HEEBE  A  GlOBIYS  BESVBBEOTION. 

This  mural  brass  is  surmounted  by  the  arms  of  Eilligrew,  impaled  by 
that  of  Lower,  chevron  between  three  roses,  crest  unicornis  head,  the  same 
as  that  on  the  black  marble  tomb  in  which  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  lady  were 
buried. 

The  mural  inscription  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lower  is  as  follows : — 

Hebe  lybth  bybied  ye  body  of  Sb  Nicholas  Loweb  of  Clifton  Knight,  descended 
OF  the  Hotsb  of  St.  Winowb)  the  sonnb  of  Thomas  Loweb  and  Jane  his  wife  one 

OF  THE  CoEHBYBEB  OF  ReSKYMEB  WHO    HAD    ISSTB    SIX  BONNES  VIZ  Sb  WiLLLiM    LoWEB 

Knight  desceased  in  Cabmabthbnshibe,  John  Loweb,  the  (said  Sb  Nicholas  Loweb) 
Sib  Fbancis  Loweb  Knight  Thomas  Loweb  desceased  in  London  and  Alexandeb 
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LOWEB)    (He    MjkBEIBD    WITH    EUZABKTH  OHB  07  THE  DAYOHTEBS  Of  Sb  HEKBT  KiLLB- 
OBVE  OF  LOHDOV  KXGT  DTID  WITH  OTT  ISSVB  SVBBEHDBIHO  HIS  80TLB  TO  HIS  BEDEBMEB 

AT  Clifton  te  17th  of  Mate  Ao  Dni  1655. 

The  arms  are  the  same,  except  that  the  crest  and  mullet  of  difference 
are  omitted. 

Theodore  Paleologus  died  in  1636.  The  monumental  hrass  over  his 
tomb  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  and  I  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
to  this  Society  a  rubbing,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  surmounted  by  the  imperial  arms  proper  of  the  empire  of 
Greece.  An  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads,  legs  resting  on  the  houses 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople,  an  imperial  crown  over,  and  the  crescent  of 
difference  for  second  son  between  the  gates.  Thomas  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Manuel  but  the  second  to  Constantino,  to  whom  the  arms  proper  as 
Emperor  belonged. 

The  family  of  Theodore  continued  to  reside  at  Clifton,  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Nicholas,  and  Maria  Paleologus  remained  a  resident  there  tUl  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  1674.  Some  believe  that  the  family  of  Lady  Lower, 
that  of  Eilligrew,  was  connected  with  that  of  Paleologus,  and  support  this 
hypothesis  by  reference  to  the  amonal  bearings  of  that  family.  It  is  an  eagle 
displayed  with  two  heads  within  border  bezanty.  The  eagle  on  the  brasses 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Paleologus,  the  gates  and  imperial  crown  being 
omitted,  and  the  border  bezanty  added.  The  border  bezanty  proves  that 
the  baronet  who  first  bore  this  coat  was  a  Crusader,  and  this  strengthens 
the  probability  that  such  a  connexion  might  have  existed.  The  name 
Eilligrew,  the  armorial  bearing,  and  the  baronetcy,  were  conferred  at  the 
same  time.  The  last  became  extinct  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  some  collateral  branches  of  that  family  retain  both  the  name 
and  arms  to  the  present  day. 

Had  the  result  of  our  investigations  been  consistent  with  the  testimony 
of  Byzantine  historians,  we  should  have  little  further  to  add  than  to  trace 
the  five  children  of  Theodoro ;  having  come  to  this  conclusion  that  Theo- 
dore was  the  eldest  son  of  Camilio,  the  eldest  son  of  Prosper,  the  eldest  son 
of  Theodoro,  the  eldest  son  of  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  the  next 
brother  to  Constantino.  But  Gibbon  designates  Andrew  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas,  and  Manuel  the  second  son.  He  refers  to  these  two  sons  as 
though  they  were  his  only  children.     In  chapter  68  he  says,  **  It  is  not 
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easy  to  pronounce  whether  the  senritode  of  Demetrius,  or  the  exile  of  his 
brother  Thomas,  be  the  most  inglorious.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Morea 
the  Despot  (Thomas)  escaped  to  Corfu,  and  from  thence  to  Italy,  with 
some  naked  adherents :  his  name,  his  sufferings,  and  the  head  of  the 
apostle  St  Andrew  entitled  him  to  the  hospitality  of  the  Vatican ;  and  his 
misery  was  prolonged  by  a  pension  of  six  thousand  ducats  from  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  His  two  sons  Andrew  and  Manuel  were  educated  in  Italy, 
but  the  eldest,  contemptible  to  his  enemies  and  burthensome  to  his  ^euda, 
was  degraded  by  the  baseness  of  his  life  and  marriage.  A  title  was  his 
sole  hiheritance,  and  that  inheritance  he  successiyely  sold  to  the  kings  of 
France  and  Arragon.**  And  again,  in  the  same  chapter,  *'  Manuel  Paleo- 
logus,  the  second  son,  was  tempted  to  revisit  his  native  country.  His  visit 
might  be  grateful,  and  could  not  be  dangerous  to  the  Porte :  he  was  main- 
tained at  Constantinople  in  safety  and  ease ;  and  an  honourable  train  of 
Christians  and  Moslems  attended  him  to  his  grave.  If  there  be  animals 
of  so  generous  a  nature  that  they  refuse  to  propagate  in  a  domestic  stale, 
the  lagt  of  the  imperial  race  must  be  ascribed  to  an  inferior  kind :  he 
accepted  from  the  Sultan's  liberality  two  beautiful  females;  and  his 
surviving  son  was  lost  in  the  habit  and  religion  of  a  Turkish  slave.**  Tbus 
Gibbon  ignores  altogether  the  existence  of  John,  the  son  of  Thomas. 

This  at  first  appears  a  most  serious  difficulty  to  surmount,  but  we  believe 
that  the  Archseologia  of  Landulph  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this 
omission  must  have  been  an  error  on  the  part  of  Gibbon.  Some  years 
since  the  tomb  in  which  Theodore  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  was  acci- 
dentally opened,  and  a  body  was  there  found  in  a  single  oak  coffin,  in  so 
perfect  a  state  as  to  determine  that  he  was  in  stature  far  beyond  the 
common  height,  that  his  features  were  oval,  and  nose  very  aquiline,  all  of 
which  are  &mily  traits.   He  had  a  very  white  beard,  low  down  on  his  breast. 

There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  some  one,  believed  to  have  been  Theodore 
Paleologus,  was  buried  there,  and  the  registers  of  this  and  other  neighbouring 
parishes,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  find,  establish  the  fact  that  a  person  repre- 
senting himself  to  have  been  such,  had  lived  and  died  in  Landulph.  And 
it  is  most  improbable  that  an  impostor  could  have  succeeded  in  deceiving 
the  residents  of  this  parish.  We  must  not,  in  this  investigation,  regard  Lan- 
dulph as  an  obscure  parish,  in  a  remote  part  of  England,  but  as  the  residence 
at  times  of  the  Talbots,  the  Killigrews,  the  Valetorts,  and  several  others  who 
owed  their  family  prestige  to  their  aricestors  having  been  Crusaders,  and  there- 
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fore  well-versed  in  Byzantine  afi&irs.  This  is  shown  hj  the  carvings  on  the 
doors  of  the  principal  seats  in  the  Church,  of  torteaux,  crosses,  lions'  heads, 
hezants,  Saracens*  heads,  and  other  charges  which  were  assumed  bj  Crusaders 
on  their  return,  or  by  their  families,  in  commemoration  of  the  expeditions  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  But  beyond  all  others  the  Courtenays  were 
the  last  persons  in  the  kingdom  who  could  be  imposed  on  in  such  a  matter. 
We  have  also  the  assurance,  on  the  monument  of  Lady  Lower,  that  she 
was  daughter  of  the  youngest  of  the  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  and  that  for  learning  she  cam6  nothing  short  of  any  of  her  ancestors. 
We  know  that  one  of  the  accomplishments  which  distinguished  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  as  learned,  was  their  oxtraordinaiy  pro- 
ficiency in  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  this  latter  would  no  doubt  include  a  full  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Lady  Lower  was  also  a  maid  of 
honor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  when  the  Czar,  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
grandson  of  Zoe  Paleologus,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  **  Her  most  gracious 
and  drede  Majestie,'*  and  therefore  she  possessed  all  the  knowledge  of  the 
family  of  Paleologus  which  a  connexion  with  court  at  that  period  could 
confer.  Nothing  appears  therefore  more  improbable  than  that  in  this 
matter  Lady  Lower  could  be  so  deceived  as  to  receive  such  an  impostor 
as  a  guest.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  understand  the  motives  which  might 
have  induced  the  occupants  of  Clifton  to  invite  the  Paleologi  to  become 
residents  at  their  mansion. 

But  we  do  not  depend  alone  on  the  Archaeologia  of  Landulph.  The 
existence  of  this  direct  branch  of  the  Paleologus  family,  through, Thomas, 
brother  of  Constantine,  was  better  known  in  Italy  and  Greece,  than  in  this 
country.  During  the  War  of  Independence  in  Greece  a  deputation  was 
appointed  by  the  provisional  government  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the 
family  of  Paleologus  existed.  This  deputation  proceeded  to  Italy  and  other 
places  where  the  Paleologi  had  become  refugees,  and  amongst  other  places 
to  Landulph,  to  cany  out  the  object  of  their  appointment.  At  that  time 
the  Rev.  Frances  Vyvyan  Jago  Arundell  was  rector  of  Landulph.  That 
gentleman  having  given  much  attention  to  all  matters  connected  with 
archaeology,  rendered  great  assistance  in  this  investigation,  and  also  gained 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the  earlier  history  of  the  Paleologus 
family.  Ho  ascertained  that  Thomas  was  married  in  1430,  to  the  daughter  of 
a  Genoese  nobleman,  Catherine,  the  mother  of  John,  Helena,  and  Zoe. 
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Andrew  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  Januaiy,  1463.  This  was  twenty-three  years 
after  the  marriage  to  Catherine.  On  the  11th  Januaiy,  1465,  Manuel  was 
bom,  and  five  years  after  this  (1460)  his  sister  Helena  was  married  to 
Lazarus,  despot  of  Servia,  whose  arms  now  impale  those  of  the  Empire  of 
Constantinople.  Subsequently  (1475)  Zoe,  another  daughter  of  Thomas, 
was  married  to  Ivan  III.,  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and  it  is  through  tins 
marriage  that  a  claim  is  set  up  in  favour  of  the  present  Czars  of  Russia 
being  descendants  fix>m  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  through  the  marriage  of  Ivan  III,  to  Zoe  Faleologus 
that  the  Czars  of  Eussia  obtained  the  two-headed  eagle.  She  brought 
as  her  dowry  to  the  Grand  Prince  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  Empire,  the 
cognisance  of  sovereigns  of  Bussia  having  previously  been  the  figure  of 
St  George  killing  the  dragon.  All  subsequent  Czars  have  borne  the 
two-headed  eagle  of  Constantinople  as  arms  of  dominion,  even  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  Boris  Godonof,  no  claim  could  have  been  set  up  of  being 
related  in  any  manner  to  the  descendants  of  Zoe  Faleologus.  Great 
discrepances  however  exist  on  this  subject  amongst  Byzantine  and  Russian 
historians.  Some  represent  the  second  consort  of  Ivan  III.  as  being 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Manuel  II.  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  case,  since 
the  second  wife  of  Ivan  gave  birth  to  a  prince  at  least  60  years  after  the 
death  of  Manuel,  who  had  been  several  years  a  widower.  The  first  consort 
of  Ivan,  who  v^as  the  daughter  of  the  Hospodar  of  Tver,  was  probably  called 
Sophia,  this  being  the  name  of  a  princess  who  was  married  to  a  Romanofi*, 
through  which  marriage  the  present  Czars  are  descendants  from  Ivan  III. 
and  may  be  thus  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  bouse  of  Rurik. 

The  founder  of  the  family  of  Romanoff  was  a  Pmssian  of  obscure  origin, 
who  settled  in  Russia  in  1360,  but  being  distinguished  by  public  virtue, 
brilliant  achievements,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  country, 
he  rose  rapidly  into  eminence.  For  260  years  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
family  to  contract  alliances  with  every  branch  of  the  Russian  nobility.  To 
this  policy  they  owe  the  imperial  crown,  and  especially  to  an  acknowledged 
relationship  to  the  family  of  Rurik,  but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  this 
popularity  arose  firom  his  connexion  with  an  issue  of  the  second  marriage 
that  had  been  so  offensive  to  the  boyards  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  revolt 
against  Ivan,  which  required  the  severest  measiures  to  suppress. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  acknowledged  difficulty  which  occurs  in 
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tracing  genealogy  in  Byzantine  and  Russian  annals  at  this  period,'*'  we  do . 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  discrepancies  to  which  we  have  alluded  throw 
any  doubt  on  our  position,  viz.,  that  Thomas  Paleologus  had  five  children, 
John,  Andrew,  Manuel,  Helena,  and  Zoe,  and  that  Theodoro,  the  subject 
of  this  paper,  was  the  direct  descendant  from  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas.  And  Theodoro  also,  as  shown  by  the  monumental  brass,  left 
five  children.  It  then  remains  for  us  to  endeavour  to  trace,  most  probably, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  Theodoro  Paleologus. 

In  the  list  of  the  army  raised  under  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  we  find  the 
name  of  Theodoro  Paleologus,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Lord  Saint  John's 
regiment.  This  was  while  Essex  was  in  the  west  of  England,  and  pre- 
viously to  his  taking  arms  against  the  king,  and  we  may  presume  from  the 
hct,  that  the  brothers  of  Theodoro  bore  arms  as  Cavaliers,  that  he  left  the 
army  when  Essex  joined  the  parliamentary  cause,  for  we  find  that  he  died 
a  sailor  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1693,  whilst  serving  on  board  of  the  "  Charles 
II.,*'  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  Gibson,  but  his  rank  is  not  stated. 
He  had  acquired  landed  property,  which  he  left  to  his  wife  Martha.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  any  issue  in  his  will,  and  as  it  was  customary  at  that 
period  to  do  so,  even  when  children  were  disinherited,  it  is  presumed  that 
he  left  no  issue. 

*  The  discrepancies  in  Byzantine  and  Bussian  history  have  cTidently  heen  inoreaaed 
hy  the  misconceptions  of  modem  authors.  Thus  it  is  made  to  appear  that  two  prin- 
cesses of  the  house  of  Paleologus  were  married  to  Muscoyite  princes ;  Sophia,  daughter 
of  Manuel  11.,  to  lyan  III.,  and  Zoe,  daughter  of  Thomas,  to  John  Basilides,  or  Basilins. 
But  all  these  names  helong  to  the  same  grand  prince,  or  czar,  Iran  III.  (BasiloTitz). 
By  most  historians  Demetrius  is  represented  as  heing  the  fifth  son  of  Manuel  U.,  and 
Thomas  as  the  sixth.  Although  the  weight  of  eyidenee  appears  rather  in  favour  of  this 
statement,  we  have  giyen  the  preference  to  the  contrary,  hecause  it  agrees  with  the 
Archeologia  of  Landnlph.  The  Russian  history  of  this  period  contains  also  many 
discrepancies.  Thus,  by  Kelly,  the  second  marriage  of  Ivan  m.  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  after  the  death  of  his  first  consort  in  1485.  The  historians  of  the  fifteenth 
century  disagree  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  Jyan's 
marriage  with  Zoe  took  place  before  or  after  the  death  of  his  first  consort.  They  are 
equally  divided  in  assigning,  as  the  period  of  the  birth  of  Ivan  III.,  the  years  1438  or 
1440.  The  existence  of  a  regency  between  the  death  of  Basil  Y.  and  the  reign '  of 
Ivan  IV.  has  caused  the  number  of  years  of  the  reign  of  the  last  named  sovereign  to 
be  variously  stated.  Haydn  is,  without  doubt,  wrong  in  representing  the  murdered 
Dmetri  as  the  son  of  Feodore,  who  was  6nly  the  elder  by  ten  years.  We  also  find 
that  Boris  Oodonof  at  first  pronounced  Dmetri  to  be  illegitimate,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  the  last  of  Ivan's  seven  wives,  such  marriage  being  contraiy  to  the  canons  of  the 
Greek  Church. 
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Soon  after  the  death  of  their  &ther,  John  and  Ferdinando  senred  under 
Mi^or  Lower,  nephew  of  Sir  Nicholas  Lower,  on  the  king's  side.  Ferdinando 
iqppears  to  have  heen  a  lieutenant,  but  the  rank  of  John  is  unknown.  Thej 
fought  with  the  Mi^orat  the  hattle  of  Nasebj.  Major  Lower  gallantly 
fell,  and  it  is  supposed  that  John  fell  by  his  side.  Ferdinando  escaped  to 
Barbadoes,  his  maternal  grandfiEither,  William  Bales,  of  Hadlye,  in  Suffolk, 
having  estates  in  that  island.  Here  he  resided  thirty  years  at  Clifton  Hall, 
so  named  by  him  in  remembrance  of  the  hospitality  he  had  receiyed  at  the 
mansion  of  Clifton  in  Landulph.  He  was  married  here,  and  had  one  son, 
Theodorus.  Ferdinando  died  in  September,  1678,  and  was  buried  on  the 
8rd  of  October.  He  left  one-half  of  his  plantation  to  his  wife,  Rebecca 
P^eologus,  for  her  life,  with  the  remainder  to  his  son,  Theodorus  Paleo- 
kgus,  except  some  trifling  legacies,  two  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
sisters,  Maiy  Paleologus  and  Dorothy  Arundell.  Theodorus  died  soon 
after,  on  which  the  whole  of  the  landed  property  devolved  on  his  mother. 
If>  therefore,  any  descendants  of  this  branch  remain,  it  must  be  in  the 
female  line.  Several  respectable  families  in  Barbadoes  claim  thus  to  be 
allied  to  the  fieimily  of  Paleologus.  But  it  appears  improbable  that 
Ferdinando  left  a  daughter,  no  mention  being  made  of  her  in  his  will. 
It  has  also  been  stated,  that  the  assumed  alliance  with  the  &mily  of 
Paleologus  was  a  £Eunily  connexion  with  the  issue  of  the  widow  of 
Ferdinando  by  a  second  marriage.  During  the  year  1831  the  lead 
coffin  of  Ferdinando  Paleologus  was  discovered.  There  had  been  two 
Greek  customs  observed  at  the  burial  of  Ferdinando.  The  coffin  was  laid 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  that  which  is  customary  in  the  west,  and  the 
body  was  imbedded  in  quicklime.  Although  the  skeleton  alone  remained  it 
was  evident  that  Ferdinando  resembled  his  father,  in  being  of  extraordinary 
stature.  The  deputation  from  the  provisional  Greek  government,  to  which 
we  have  before  referred,  corresponded  with  the  authorities  at  Barbadoes,  to 
ascertain  whether  any  of  the  descendants  of  Ferdinando  were  living. 

Maria  Paleologus  continued  a  resident  in  Landulph,  during  thirty-eight 
years  after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  died  unmarried  in  the  year  1674. 

Dorothy  was  married  in  1656,  to  William  Arundell,  of  St.  Mellion,  a 
parish  situate  about  four  miles  from  Landulph.  He  was  one  of  the  grand- 
sons of  Alexander  Arundell,  of  Clifton.  At  the  time  of  this  marriage 
Dorothy  was  still  residing  at  Landulph,  most  probably  at  Clifton,  her 
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marriage  was  tiherefore  registered  in  both  parishes.  The  entry  in  the 
St.  Mellion  registry  is,  *' DoroUtsa  Fdleologm  de  sHrpe  Imperatorum,*' 
Soon  after  their  marriage  they  removed  to  St.  Dominick,  aboat  nve  miles 
from  Landulph;  the  register  of  this  parish  having  been  accidentally 
destroyed,  there  now  exists  no  means  of  determining  whether  they  had 
issue.  Mr.  Arimdell  has  however  observed  that  a  Mary  Arundell  was 
married  to  Francis  Lee,  of  Gargreen,  and  £rom  the  date  considers  it 
probable  that  she  might  have  been  the  daughter  of  Mary  Paleologus,  and 
therefore  that  the  imperial  blood  may  still  flow  in  the  bargemen  of  Car- 
green,  bearing  the  name  of  Lee.  It  is  however  improbable  that  a  lady, 
who  at  her  marriage  adopted  the  unusual  method  of  blazoning  her  descent 
from  a  dynasty  which  had  been  extinct  for  200  years,  as  de  stirpe  Impera- 
torum,  should,  at  the  baptism  of  her  daughter,  have  failed  to  adopt  the  usual 
means  of  marking  the  family  prestige,  and  have  conferred  on  her  no  other 
Christian  name  than  that  of  Mary.  I  do  not  myself  consider  that  any  of 
the  present  Arundells  are  descended  from  the  Arundells  of  Clifton, 
because  I  find  that  the  late  Rector,  Francis  Vyvyan  Jago  Arundell,  who 
possessed  the  last  of  the  estates  held  by  a  proprietor  of  that  name,  took 
the  name  of  Arundell  by  letters  patent  on  coming  into  possession  of  this 
property,  his  paternal  name  being  Jago ;  nor  do  I  understand  that  he  had 
even  a  collateral  l&imily  connexion  with  anyone  bearing  that  name.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  there  remains  no  descendant  from  Dorothy 
Paleologus. 

I  append  a  genealogical  map  of  the  descendants  of  Manuel  II.  and  also 
one  for  the  issue  of  the  two  marriages  of  Ivan  III.  That  branch,  how- 
ever, which  connects  the  houses  of  Rurik  and  Romanoff,  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  data  now  attainable,  is  obviously  defective.  From  the  same 
cause  there  are  also  other  details  that  claim  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
credence.  These  have  already  been  discussed  in  pages  217,  218  and  219, 
and  in  the  foot  note  page  220. 

[Note.  The  Greek  Empire,  or  "  Empire  of  Constantinople."  existed 
for  more  than  1 000  years,  from  the  accession  of  Theodosius  1.  m  385,  till 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1463.  There  were  in  all 
72  Emperors ;  of  whom  the  raleologi  furnished  eight  (including  Alexis  III.^ 
They  were  the  last  of  ten  dynasties,  (exclusive  of  the  Frank  Emperors,) 
being  descended  naturally  from  the  Emperors  Angeli,  ^who  again  were 
descended  naturally  from  the  Emperors  Comneni.] 
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RESULTS  OF  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE   RECORDS   OF 

THE  LIVERPOOL  SELF-REGISTERING  TIDE  GAUGE, 

For  the  Years  1854,  1856,  and  1856. 

By  Lieut.  Murray  T,  Parks,  RN. 
(Rkad  5Te  AfABOH,  1857.) 


In  April,  1855,  Lieut.  Lord,  my  predecessor  in  the  ofl&ce  of  Marine 
Surveyor  of  the  Port,  read  a  paper  to  your  Society,  giving  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Self-registering  Tide  Gauges,  established  by  the  Liverpool 
Dock  Committee,  at  HUbre  Island  and  St.  George's  Pier-head.  These 
have  now  been  three  years  in  operation,  during  which  time  experience  has' 
shown  the  necessity  for  some  minor  alterations  in  the  details  of  their 
arrangements,  which  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dock  Surveyor,  and  the  execution  of  which  prevents  my  submitting  to  you 
an  unbroken  series  of  observations.  The  alterations  at  Hilbre  Island  have 
been  the  most  extensive;  and  have  been  so  recently  completed  as  scarcely  to 
afford  time  for  a  fair  comparison  of  the  results  from  the  two  stations,  which, 
however,  do  not  present  any  very  material  difference.  It  is  probable  that 
several  years  must  elapse  before  data  can  be  gathered  on  which  to  found 
accorate  general  conclusions  ;  yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
more  remarkable  of  the  tidal  phenomena  already  chronicled,  confining 
ourselves  at  present,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  to  the  records  of  the  Liver- 
pool gauge. 

The  diagrams  laid  upon  the  table  exhibit  the  daily  oscillations  of  the 
tidal  wave  above  and  below  the  well-known  standard  of  the  Old  Dock  Sill ; 
while  the  daily  record  appended  of  the  general  direction  and  horizontal 
motion  of  the  wind,  and  state  of  the  barometer — these  particulars  being 
furnished  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory — indicates  the 
operation  of  atmospheric  influences  upon  the  tidal  action.  It  will  be  seen 
that  lapses  in  the  series  of  observations  have  been  endured  at  different 
seasons  and  for  unequal  periods  in  the  several  years  treated  of,  which  will 
account,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  apparent  inequalities  in  the  annual  result ; 
but,  while  slight  inequalities  may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  it  will  be  found 
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that  through  tho  ever-changing  aspect  of  tidal  action,  and  atmospheric 
influence,  each  year  producing  some  singular  discrepancies,  a  constant 
mean  exists,  from  which  the  annual  variation  will  prohablj  prove  eventually 
to  be  almost  inappreciable. 

Our  records  extend,  in  the  three  years  under  discussion,  to  the  number 
of  tides,  as  follows— in  1854,  663 ;  in  1866.  678;  in  1856  to  661  tides. 
An  annual  course  complete  would  comprise  about  706  tides.  Taking,  then, 
the  records  of  these  tides,  and  the  level  of  the  Old  Dock  Sill  for  a  point 
of  comparison,  we  obtain  the  following  means — 


Year. 

Vean  of  High 

Watrb 
ABOTS  O.D.S. 

Meak  of  Low 

Water 
BELOW  0  J).S. 

Banob 

OF  Tide. 

Mean  Level 
ABOVE  OJ).S. 

1864 
1866 
1866 

16.424  feet 
16.426   „ 
16.616   „ 

6.544  feet 
5.570   „ 
6.440   „ 

20.068  feet 
20.005   „ 
20.064   „ 

4.040  feet 
4.028    „ 
6.033    „ 

Afean  of  means 

16.466   „ 

6.621   „ 

20.076   „ 

4.067   „ 

Obdikaby  Spbino  Tides. 

Neap  TroBS. 

Yeab. 

Mean  of 

High  Wateb 
above  O.D.S. 

Mean  of 

Low  Wateb 
below  O.D.S. 

Banoe. 

Mean  of 
High  Wateb 
above  O.D.S. 

Mean  of 
Low  Water 
below  O.D.S. 

Bange. 

1864 
1866 
1860 

18.086  feet 
18.388   „ 
18.608   „ 

8.611  feet 
8.104   „ 
8.166   „ 

27J)06  feet 
26.682   „ 
26.600   „ 

11.608  feet 
11.627   „ 
1L64I   „ 

1.304  feet 
1.438    „ 
1.316    „ 

13.002  feet 
12.066    „ 
12.056    „ 

Mean  of 
means. 

18.626   „ 

8.324   „ 

26.040   „ 

11.622   „ 

1.382   „ 

13.004   „ 

From  the  above,  the  mean  level  for  ordipary  spring  tides,  for  the  three 
years,  is  respectively,  6.187  feet,  5.097  feet,  and  5.169  feet;  and  for  neap 
tides,  6.152 feet,  5.045  feet,  and  6.163  feet  above  the  Old  Dock  Sill; 
giving  as  the  mean  of  means  6.135. 

The  highest  tidal  level  attained  in  each  year  occurred 
in  1854 — ^29th  January,  at  11-45  a.m.,  wind  from  W.,  and  strong  gale, 

2]  feet  above  O.D.S. ; 
in  1855 — ^25th  October,  at  11-30  p.m.,  mnd  from  W.,  and  strong  gale, 

21  feet  9  inches  ; 

in  1856— 16tii  October,  at  0-15  a.m.,  wind  from  W.N.W.,  and  strong  gale, 

22  feet  11  inches; 
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and  the  lowest  tidal  level  below  the  standard  occurred 

in  1854— 8th  Sept.,  at  6-45  a.m.,  wind  Easterly  and  light,  10  ft.  8  in. 
in  1855-^20th  Jan.,  at  7-45  p.m.,  wind     do.      moderate,  10  ft.  8  in. 
in  1866— 8th  March,  at  7-45  p.m.,  wind  N.N.W.  and  light,  11  ft.  11  in. 
giving  the  extreme  range  for  each  year — 

1854 81  feet  8  inches, 

1855 82   „    6     „ 

1856 34   „10     „ 

It  will  be  obserred  that  the  highest  tides  by  no  means  denote  the  greatest 
range  of  tide,  since  it  appears  as  if  on  those  occasions  the  extraordinary 
rise  were  due  to  a  general  elevation,  from  atmospheric  or  other  causes,  of 
the  sea  level  over  which  the  tidal  wave  traverses  ;  thus  the  greatest  range 
of  a  tidal  wave  occurred  in  each  year  as  follows — 

In  1854,  on  the  28th  of  February,  30  feet  7  inches  from  low  to  high  water 
of  the  same  tide,  the  high  water  at  0-15  a.m.  attaining  the  level 
of  only  20  feet  2  inches  above  O.D.S. 

In  1855,  on  the 25th  of  October, the  range  was29  feet  fromlowto  high  water 
of  the  same  tide,  the  high  water  at  11  a.m.  19  feet  10  inches  above 
O.D.S.,  this  being  the  tide  preceding  that  which  in  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  attained  the  highest  level  of  the  year;  but  the 
general  elevation  of  the  sea  level  having  prevented  the  ensuing 
low  water  from  receding  to  its  previous  level,  the  p.m.  tide,  though 
rising  nearly  two  feet  higher,  did  not  attain  the  range  of  the 
morning  tide. 

In  1856,  on  the  6th  of  April,  the  range  was  32  feet  5  inches  frx)m  low  to 
high  water  of  the  same  tide,  the  high  water  at  0-10  p.m.  22 
feet  5  inches  above  O.D.S. 

The  lowest  high  water  levels  in  each  year  were — 
in  1854,  on  15th  October,  at  5-30  a.m.,  9  feet  3  inches  above  O.D.S. 
in  1855,  on  25th  April,  at  6-30  p.m.,  10    „    1     „  „ 

in  1856,  on  15th  March,  at  6-15  a.m.,    9    „    6     „  „ 

and  the  least  range  of  the  tidal  wave  was  in  1854,  on  15th  October,  coin- 
ciding, in  this  instance,  with  the  lowest  high  water  level,  from  high  to  low 
water,  7  feet  9  inches ;  in  1855,  on  the  27th  March,  friom  low  to  high 
water  at  7-15  p.m.,  8  feet  8  inches ;  and  in  1866,  on  the  8th  October,  at 
5  a.m.,  from  high  to  low  water,  10  feet  2  inches. 
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Iq  couclusiou,  it  may  be  useful  to  see  how  far  the  registered  results 
coincide  with  the  calculated  and  predicted  heights  of  tides,  taking  for  this 
purpose  those  tides  when  high  water  occurs  between  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
being  those  to  which  the  calculation  of  Holden's  Tables  refer. 

We  have  the  actual  height  in  excess  of  predicted  height,  in  1854,  on 
231  occasions  ;  in  1855,  on  244 ;  and  in  1856,  on  264. 

The  height  has  been  less  than  predicted,  in  1854,  on  112  occasions  ;  in 
1855,  on  95  ;  and  in  1856,  on  64. 

And  the  actual  and  predicted  heights  have  agreed,  in  1864,  on  22  occa- 
sions; in  1855,  on  15  ;  and  in  1856,  on  11. 

The  greatest  difTerences  between  the  registered  and  predicted  heights 
occurred  as  follows : —  ' 

HEIGHT   IN   EXCESS   OF   PBEDICHON. 

Feb.    1 7th,  1854—2  feet    8  inches,  wind  W.N.W.  strong  gale. 
March  3rd,  1855— 2    „    11      „       wind  N.W.     moderate  gale. 
Jan.    22nd,  1856 — 2    „    11     ,„       wind  Easterly,  moderate. 

HEIGHT   LESS   THAN   PREDICTED. 

April     1st,  1854 — 2  feet  6  inches,  wind  S.W.  moderate. 
Dec.    I9th,  1855—2    „    9      „       wind  S.E.  strong  breeze. 
July  22nd,  1856—1    „    6      „       wmd  N.W.  light  breeze. 

STATE   OF  BABOMETEB. 

Max.  Min. 

1854,  Oct.  12th,  30.587  inches.  Jan.     7th,  2J.762  inches. 

1855,  Jan.  12th,  30.669      „  Dec.  25th,  28.920    „ 

1856,  Nov.  24th,  30.936      „  Jan.  24th,  28.759     „ 

HOBLZONTAL  MOTION   OF  WIND. 

Max.  Min. 

1854,  Feb.  18th,  1039  miles.  Feb.  12th,  89  miles  in  24  hours. 

1855,  Jan.      1st,     974     „  Jan.    11th,  77     „ 

1856,  Nov.  24th,     879     „  Nov.     1st,  77     „ 
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THE    CHARACTERS    OF   MACBETH   AND    RICHARD  THE 
,    THIRD,  ACCORDING  TO  SHAKSPEARE.  COMPARED. 
By  James  Stonehouse,  Esq. 
(Read  218T  May,  1857.) 


It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  analysing  the  personcB  of  Shakspeare's  works, 
how  skilfully  he  has  moulded  them  into  shape,  and  how  remarkably  he 
maintains,  throughout  each  play,  their  respective  individuality.  In  examining 
the  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Richard  III.,  we  find  this  to  be  most 
strongly  exemplified.  He  places  before  us  two  men  achieving  the  goal  of 
their  desires  by  treachery,  violence,  and  fraud,  standing  as  it  were  on  the 
very  hill-top  of  crime ;  with  dispositions  singularly  opposite,  yet  succeeding 
alike,  and  dying  alike,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  moment  of  defeat.  They  are 
both  soldiers,  statesmen,  and  of  royal  blood.  Richard,  the  incarnation 
of  wrong  doing,  is  bold,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous.  Macbeth  is  the  personi- 
fication of  vacillancy,  fear,  and  boastfulness.  Richard  is  innately  wicked, 
while  Macbeth  cannot  be  said  to  be  naturally  so.  One  perpetrates  acts  of 
violence,  impelled  by  daring  and  dauntless  ambition,  while  the  other  is 
dragged,  or  rather  drifted  into  crime,  by  temptation  too  potent  for  a  weak 
and  pliant  mind  to  withstand.  Here  we  have  i;wo  men  striving  for  power ^ 
pursuing  the  same  ensanguined  path,  strewing  it  witli^  acts  of  perfidy  and 
violence.  Both  put  aside  all  that  stand  between  them  and  the  glittering 
goal  of  their  culpable  designs, 

**  A  crown,  that  bright  reward  of  ever  daring  minds ;" 
yet,  how  unlike  in  their  respective  idiosyncrasies. 

Let  us  see,  first,  of  what  "  perilous  stufif "  Macbeth  is  made.  He  seems 
conscious  of  his  moral  poverty,  and  want  of  resolution.  He  says  of  him- 
self, when  compassing  the  destruction  of  Macduff  and  bis  race,  that  there 
must  be 

"  No  boasting  like  a  fool. 
This  deed  111  do  before  the  purpose  cool." 
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Lady  Macbeth,  who  may  be  supposed  to  know  her  husband  well,  thus 

strikes  the  key  note  of  his  character — 

"  Tet  do  I  fear  thy  nature, 
It  Ib  too  faU  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  wouldst  be  great ; 
Art  not  without  ambition ;  but  without 
.      The  iUness  should  attend  it.    What  thou  wouldst  highly 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  £Edse, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win." 

Lady  Macbeth  taunts  Macbeth  with  being  '*  infirm  of  purpose,"  and  he 
feels,  himself,  that  he  is  wishful  to  mount  the  pinnacle  of  power,  but  needs 
sufficient  resolution  to  tread  the  slippery  rounds  of  the  ladder  that  leads 
to  it.    He  says, 

"  I  have  no  spur 
To  pridL  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself. 
And  fidls  on  the  other  side." 

With  the  world  generally  Macbeth  i^pears,  in  his  early  career,  to  have 
stood  in  good  estimation,  for  he  prides  himscjf  upon  having  *'  won  golden 
opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.**  The  wounded  sergeant  from  the  battle- 
field extols  lus  bravery,  while  the  good  king  Duncan  styles  him  "  our  valiant 
cousin,**  and  "noble  Macbeth,"  calls  him  "a  worthy  gentleman,**  and 
praises  him  on  all  occasions,  at  the  same  time  rewarding  him  for  his  fSedthful 
services.  Macduff  terms  him  "  our  gallant  partner.**  These  laudations  of 
the-  man,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  all  uttered  previously  to  his  first 
gr^t  Clime,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  Macbeth,  until  it  was  committed* 
had  shaken  hands  kindly  with  the  £Edr  world  in  all  his  doings. 

Bichard*s  character  presents  a  vddely  different  aspect    Bichard  says  of 

himself,  that  he  b  "  subtle,  £Eilse,  and  treacherous,**  that  he  has  "  neither 

pity,  love,  nor  fear,**  and  that  love  ''  foreswore  him  in  his  mother*s  womb.'* 

But  proud  of  his  noble  birth,  he  says — 

"  I  was  bom  so  high 
Our  aiery  buildeth  in  the  cedars  top 
And  dallies  wilii  ^e  wind  and  scorns  die  sun." 

Conseious  of  his  strong  will  and  determination,  he  exclaims, 

**  111  climb  betimes  without  remorse  or  drtad." 

His  mother  s  description  of  his  course  of  life  from  in&ncy  presents  a 

frightful  picture.    It  is  certainly  deserving  of  remark  that  Shakspeare  has 

assigned  the  task  of  exhibitiug  ''  the  innermost  man  "  of  his  two  heroes  to 


two  women  near  akin  to  them.    He  seems  to  have  observed  that  women 

are  good  judges  of  character.    The  Duchess  says  to  her  son, 

"  A  grieroira  burthen  was  thy  birth  to  me. 

Tetdiy  and  wayward  was  thy  in&noy : 

Thy  schooldays  firightfal,  desperate,  wild,  and  fdrious ; 

Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  ventorons ; 

Thy  age  oonfirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody."  ^ 

King  Henry  in  the  Tower  shrinks  at  Richard's  approach  with  instinctive 

dread,  for  he  exclaims  on  seeing  him, 

"  What  scene  of  death  hath  Boscios  now  to  act" 
Richard  rather  boasts  than  appears  ashamed  of  his  aptitude  for  dissimula- 
tion, and  says, 

*'  I  can  smile  and  murder — ^while  I  smile, 
And  cry  content  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart** 

He  has  no  credence  in  goodness,  either  in  himself  or  others.  Macbeth,  on 
the  contraiy,  estimates  the  high  character  of  **  the  gracious  Duncan,*'  and 
assigns  his  virtues  as  a  reason  why  he  should  not  slay  him.  Towards  the 
close  of  his  career  we  see  him  desiderating  a  good  name.  In  his  regrets 
the  "  milk  of  human  kindness  "  is  found  flowing. 

"  I  have  liyed  long  enough.    My  way  of  life 

Is  fiillen  to  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf ; 

And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends, 

I  must  not  look  to  haye." 

While  Macbeth  thus  exhibits  a  consciousness  of  the  excellence  of  doing 
rightly,  and  trembles  while  he  acts  wrongly,  Richard  appears  to  care  little 
what  he  does,  or  what  men  think  of  him. 

In  the  contrival  and  committal  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  the  whole 
machinery  of  Macbeth's  character  is  laid  bare.  He  is  always  doubting  as 
well  as  fearing  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  He  listens  with  ready  ear  to 
the  insidious  proposals  of  his  wife,  yet  reasons  with  himself  as  to  the  base- 
ness of  the  suggested  act  of  treachery.  At  one  moment  he  dedares, 
*'  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  hosiness. 
He  hath  honored  me  of  late ;" 

while  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  arrives  at  another  conclusion,  worked 
up  to  a  state  of  fedse  excitement,  by  the  upbraidings  and  sneers  of  his  com- 
panioiL  We  find  him  then  stringing  up  his  loosened  nerves  with  a  sort  of 
artificial  determination,  for  he  exclaims, 

"  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 
Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  fsat" 
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Id  committing  the  murder  of  Duncan  how  admirably  is  Macbeth's 
irresolute  disposition  displayed.  Fears  and  doubts  ar«  tossing  tumultuously 
within  him.  Previously  to  entering  the  chamber  of  his  victim  his  agitation 
is  extreme,  while  his  exclamation,  **  if  we  should  fail,"  shows  how  uncertain 
he  is  of  success.     He  dreads  the  very  ground  he  walks  upon  betraying  him  ; 

*'  Thou  sure  and  firm  set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  do  prate  my  whereabout" 

The  very  feet  of  bringing  away  the  daggers  from  the  chamber  proves 
how  completely  unnerved  he  was,  and  how  '*  brainsickly  of  things"  he  must 
have  been,"  when  he  thought  he  heard  voices  upbraiding  him,  and  bidding 
him  •*  sleep  no  more."  Look  again  at  his  speedy  remorse.  The  ap- 
pearance of  his  '*  hangman's  hands"  appals  him,  while  the  blood  is  already 
wet  upon  them,  and  his  frantic  terror  is  exhibited  at  the  very  thought  of 
revisiting  the  scene  of  horror. 

"  111  go  no  more, 
I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  't  again  I  dare  not." 

Now  let  US  see  how  Eichard  feels  and  acts  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  likely  to  try  a  man's  nerves.  He  has  no  **  compunctious  visitings." 
He  is  equally  insensible  to  every  tender  or  generous  emotion.  Virtue  in 
others  Richard  despises,  meekness  and  gentleness  he  ridicules ;  while  he 
appears  to  abnegate  the  existence  of  righteousness  either  in  himself  or 
others.  Richard  is  no  hypocrite.  He  is  a  rank  dissembler.  The  hypo- 
crite makes  truth  serve  the  purpose  of  falsehood.  The  dissembler  i$ 
content  with  making  felsehood  serve  his  own  particular  purpose.  Richard 
dissembles  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  city  authorities.  He  dissembles 
when  he  refers  to  Scripture  and  Sacred  things.  He  dissembles  with 
Buckingham.  He  dissembles  with  Lady  Ann.  He  dissembles  when  he 
pretends  to  weep  on  learning  the  news  of  king  Edward's  death. 

"  Sorrow's  the  mode 
And  every  one  at  court  must  wear  it  now. 
With  all  my  heart — 111  not  he  out  of  fashion.'* 

Under  similar  circumstances  Macbeth  would  have  acted  the  hypocrite. 
He  had  neither  the  wit  nor  ability  to  dissemble.  Macbeth  sickens  at  the 
thought  and  sight  of  blood.  Richard  is  indifferent  whether  he  sheds  it 
himself,  or  causes  it  to  flow  by  the  agency  of  others.  Richard  considers 
deeds  of  violence  as  necessary  to  his  elevation.     Macbeth  trembles  at  the 
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veiy  thought  of  them.  Richard  is  energetic  in  all  he  does,  Macheth 
vacillates  and  procrastinates.  IQchard  thinks  and  acts  for  himself^ 
Macbeth  is  a  mere  machine,  wound  up  and  directed  as  it  were  by  a 
daring,  unscrupulous,  and  impetuous  woman,  and  the  apparently  super- 
natural movers  of  his  destiny. 

Richard  stabs  young  Edward,  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  without  one 
grain  of  remorse ;  he  kills  king  Henry  like  a  butcher,  and  jests  on  the 
occasion, 

*'  What !  WiU  the  aspLrmg  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  'thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death." 

He  contrives  the  murder  of  Clarence  without  hesitation.  He  woos  and 
discards  Lady  Ann  without  one  touch  of  feeling.  He  causes  the  death 
of  the  two  young  Princes  in  the  Tower  without  a  pang  of  remorse.  His 
greeting  (^  Clarence^s  murderers  is  quite  hilarious,  and  contrasts  singularly 
mth  Macbeth 's  irresolution  in  engaging  a  third  ruffian  to  assist  in  the 
assassination  of  Banquo,  for  fear  that  those  already  employed  should  not 
prove  sufficient.    Richard  says  to  the  ruffians, 

"  How  now,  my  hearty  stout  resolved  mates, 
Are  you  going  to  despatch  this  thing  f 
I  like  you,  lads,— about  your  business  strait 
Go  I  Got  Despatch!" 

Richard's  reception  of  T^yrell  after  the  murder  of  the  Princes,  shews  how 

callous  he  is  to  all  human  sympathy. 

"  RioHABD.  Kind  TyreU,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  f 
**  Ttrell.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done. 
**  RiCHABD.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 
"  Ttbell.  I  did,  my  lord. 
**  RioBABD.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrell  ? 
'*  Ttbell.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them, 

But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 
"  RjOHABD.  Come  to  me  Tyrrell  soon  at  after  supper. 

When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire." 

No  obstacles  stand  in  IUchard*s  way,  no  difficulties  daunt  him,  nor 

impede  his  onward  march.     Everything  and  person  that  oppose  him  he 

"removes"  without  one  spark  of  remorse,  regret,  or  hesitation;  while 

Idacbeth  shudders  at  retrospection,  trembles  at  the  present,  and  is  *  full 

of  saucy  doubts  and  fears  "  for  the  future. 
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The  morders  Richard  commits,  it  will  be  observed  throu^out,  have  an 
especial  purpose ;  but  Macbeth  ^ughters  with  a  blind  fuiy  incited  by 
his  fears.  As,  for  instance,  in  his  wholesale  butcheiy  of  MacdufTs  faxxdlj, 
^fiiiich  could  by  no  means  advance  his  fortunes. 

In  the  closing  scenes  of  these  two  men's  lives,  we  still  see  in  what  a 
masterly  way  Shakspeare  works  out  their  individuality.  Although  we 
find  Richard  somewhat  flurried  on  learning  that  Richmond  is  on  the  seas 
expecting  the  aid  of  Buckingham,  with  an  intention  to  land  and  dispute 
his  right  to  the  throne,  yet  we  find  him  speedily  resuming  his  presence  of 
mind,  acting  with  his  accustomed  promptness  and  energy ;  weighing  his 
chances,  making  the  disposition  of  his  forces  skilfolly,  and  issuing  his 
orders  with  precision.  As  the  hour  of  conflict  approaches,  he  attends  to  the 
general  as  well  as  particular  details  relating  to  the  coming  battle :  and 
Uiough  the  visions  of  the  night  have  somewhat  daunted  him,  he  quickly 
shakes  off  all  despondency,  and  is  soon  *'  himself  again.** 

During  the  progress  of  Bosworth  fight,  Catesby  declares  that 

**  The  kmg  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  and  opposite  to  eyery  danger, 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death." 

Though  the  day  goes  against  him,  and  he  is  urged  to  save  himself  by 
flight,  he  spurns  the  idea,  declaring  that  *<I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
and  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.'*  Richard  abides  by  that  cast, 
seeking  Richmond  everywhere  in  the  thickest  and  hottest  of  the  fight,  till 
at  length  he  encounters  him.  He  meets  him  as  a  brave  man  should  do  his 
foe,  and  then,  with  courage  radiant  to  the  end,  the  last  Plantagenet  dies  as 
unyieldingly  and  as  sternly  as  he  has  lived. 

Let  us  examine  the  incidents  connected  with  the  death  of  Macbeth,  and 
his  conduct  previous  to  that  event  As  the  time  of  his  fate  approaches,  he 
is  full  of  hurry  and  confusion,  vaunting  and  despondency.  Now  leaning 
his  slender  fiEdth  upon  the  staff  of  the  predictions  of  the  phantoms  raised 
by  the  wierd  sisters ;  now  boasting  that  he  has  "  never  sagg'd  with  doubt 
nor  shook  with  fear,"  yet  almost  in  the  next  breath  confessing  that  he  is 
"  sick  at  heart*'  Now  do  we  see  how  skilfully  Shakspeare  exhibits  the 
flowing  of  the  ''  milk  of  human  kindness"  in  Macbeth's  disposition.  He 
proves  that  he  sincerely  loves  his  wife,  for  when  he  learns  that  she  is 
sick,  although  encompassed  by  danger  and'  the  difficulties  of  his  position, 
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he  enquires  of  the  physician,  with  a  tenderness  and  pathos  most  touching — 

**  Gans't  thon  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Baze  oat  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  obtivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stofTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  load 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart." 

Macbeth  next  exhibits  the  feebleness  of  his  temper  and  irresolution  in 
calling  for  his  armour.  Although  tdd  that  "  it  is  not  needed  yet,**  he 
orders  it  "to  be  put  on/'  and  bids  the  armorer  ''despatch ;"  yet  in  the 
next  breath  petulantly  commands  him  *'  to  pull  it  off/'  and  then  directs  that 
'*  it  may  be  brought  after  him."  Any  energy  he  exhibits,  is  the  energy  of 
despair.  His  is  an  impelled  courage,  arising  from  the  distracting  state  of 
his  a£Bsdrs,  yet  here  again  the  milk  of  human  kindness  is  discernible.  He 
leams  at  this  juncture  that  his  ^e  is  dead,  and  though  he  has  bat  just 
Bbown  some  energy  in  ordering  his  captains  "  to  hang  out  their  banners,** 
and  boasts  that  '*  his  castle  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn,"  his  soul  melts  at 
the  £cttal  news,  and  he  utters  the  fine  soliloquy  commencing, 
"  She  should  haye  died  hereafter." 
When  Macbeth  leams  that  Bimam  Wood  is  moving  he  beoomes  panic 
stricken,  and  his  belief  in  the  predictions  of  the  phantoms  begins  to  waver ; 
he  still  keeps  up  some  show  of  courage — ^yet  see  how  his  irresolution  again 
manifests  itsell 

"  If  this  which  he  avouches  does  ^pear, 
There  is  no  flying  henee,  nor  tanTing  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone.** 

He  then  plucks  up  heart  of  grace,  and  with  a  despairing  effort  exclaims 

"  Bing  the  alarm  bell.    Blow  wind  1  come  wrack ! 
At  least  well  die  with  harness  on  our  back." 

Pressed  on  all  sides,  he  declares  himself  like  a  bear  "tied  to  a  stake,** 
but  consoles  himself  with  the  recollection  of  the  prophecy,  that  *'  none  of 
woman  bom  can  harm  Macbeth."  His  want  of  determination  restrains  him 
from  fiilling  <'  Eoman-like  on  his  sword.**  But  how  unlike  to  Bichard  is  he 
at  the  last  push  of  his  career  ?  Eichard,  as  we  have  seen,  seeks  Richmond 
everywhere ;  Macbeth  avoids  Macduff  throughout  the  day.  When  Macduff 
meets  him,  unlike  Richard  who  courts  instead  of  shuns  the  conflict, 
Macbeth  stops  to  parley,  and  tells  Macduff  plainly  that  of  "  all  men  else  I 
have  avoided  thee/'  and  even  when  swords  have  been  crossed  he  still  clings  to 
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the  hope  of  escape  by  endeavouring  to  iutimidate  Macduff  by  announcing 
that  he  '*  bears  a  charmed  life."  Macduff's  declaration  of  his  being  untimely 
ripped  from  his  mother's  womb  drives  Macbeth  to  despair,  and  he  raves 
over  the  overwhelming  announcement  like  one  possessed.  But  Macduff 
still  pressing  the  tyrant  to  the  encounter  commands  him  to  yield  as  a 
coward — he  must  yield 

"  And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  tune." 
Macbeth  then  finding  words  of  no  avail,  with  a  sort  of  frantic  energy 
fights  without   skill  or  judgment,   and   meets    at   length  the  soldier's 
death  which  he  did  not  merit 

Thus  Shakspeare,  from  the  first  to  the  last  in  these  two  remarkable 
plays,  worl^  out  the  characters  of  his  heroes  with  surprising  skill.  It 
should  be  recollected  that  while  the  poet  exhibits  the  two  monarchs  as  deeply 
steeped  in  crime,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  he  has  been  truthful  in 
doing  so.  Of  Richard's  extreme  culpability  there  have  been  doubts  raised ; 
while  Macbeth,  it  has  been  asserted,  was  a  man  totally  different  from  what  we 
find  him  on  the  stage.  In  the  case  of  Richard,  Shakspeaxe  depicted  him 
the  monster  he  seems  to  be,  doubtless  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  his  royal 
mistress,  whose  Tudor  blood  ran  adverse  to  that  of  York,  and  who  enter- 
tained all  the  Lancastrian  dislike  to  those  who  mustered  under  the  standard 
of  the  pale  rose.  Shakspeare  in  this  fully  exemplifies  his  own  assertion 
in  Hamlet — 

"  That  it  were  better  to  have  a  bad  epitaph 
Than  the  players'  ill  report." 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  LIBRARY. 

By  P,  Macintyre,  Esq.,  M,D. 

(Read  14th  May,  1857.) 


In  the  present  year,  1857,  when  we  look  at  Liverpool  as  the  first  mer- 
cantile port  in  the  world,  with  her  docks  and  her  ships,  her  400,000 
inhabitants,  her  railways,  her  electric  telegraphs,  her  penny  newspapers, 
and  her  free  libraries,  it  is  with  no  small  difficulty  that  we  can  go  back  a 
hundred  years,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  public  and  private  condition  of 
our  great-grandfathers  in  "the  good  old  town"  in  1757.  Even  then, 
however,  Liverpool  was  a  thriving  little  seaport.  Her  population  was  only 
24,000,  but  the  number  of  her  vessels  of  all  sizes  (and  the  largest  of 
them  was  but  small)  had  increased  from  1 5,  a  century  before,  to  4S7.  She 
possessed  two  wonderful  docks — ^the  Old  dock,  and  the  Salthouse  dock — 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw 
them,  and  she  participated  largely  in  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade. 

In  1757  England  was  at  war  with  France.  Privateers  were  fitted  out,  in 
Liverpool  and  other  ports,  amidst  great  excitement.  Travelling  from  place 
to  place  was  very  slow,  and  not  very  safe.  Newspapers  and  periodical  publi- 
cations were  few,  and  their  intelligence  scanty  and  long  after  date ;  conse- 
quently, the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  important  domestic  events  of  the 
country,  must  have  been  only  imperfectly  known.  We  cannot  but  suppose 
that  the  enterprising  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  must  have  felt  a  deep  interest 
in  the  victories  and  defeats  of  their  countrymen  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  in 
such  passing  events  as  the  court-martial  and  execution  of  Admiral  Byng,  and 
in  the  romantic  and  long  delayed  apprehension  and  condemnation  of  Eugene 
Aram,  for  the  murder  of  Clark.  This  "  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties" resulted  in  the  estabUshment,  in  September,  1756,  of  "  Williamson's 
Liverpool  Advertiser,"  a  weekly  newspaper  which — after  an  honourable  career 
of  one  hundred  years— died  but  the  other  day  as  "  The  Liverpool  Times."/ 

The  foundation  of  one  of  our  public  institutions,  the  "  Liverpool 
Libraiy,"  took  place  also  at  this  time.  A  few  gentlemen  had  for  a  year  or 
two,  prior  to  1757,  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  for  the  purpose 
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of  discussing  literary  subjects,  and  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  periodical 
publications  of  the  day.  They  met  from  time  to  time  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Eyerard,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  a  schoolmaster,  who 
liyed  in  St.  Paul's  square.  The  small  collection  of  books  brought  out  on 
these  occasions  was  kept  in  a  comer  cupboard  in  Mr.  Eyerard^s  parlour. 
It  was  in  the  year  1767,  howeyer,  when — the  books  becoming  more 
numerous,  and  requiring  to  be  transferred  from  the  cupboard  to  a  large 
chest — ^that  the  idea  of  circulating  them  among  the  members  of  the  dab 
came  to  be  entertained  and  acted  upon. 

'*  The  success  of  this  little  society,"  says  the  pre&ce  to  the  last  edition 
of  the  catalogue,  **  and  the  benefit  deriyed  from  the  circulation  of  the 
books,  suggested  the  desirableness  of  extending  the  plan;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1758,  seyend  of  the  principal  merchants,  professional 
men,  and  tradesmen  of  the  town,  including  probably  all  the  members  of 
St  Paul's  Square  Club,  *with  the  yiew,'  as  their  prospectus  states,  *of 
furnishing  an  ample  fund  of  amusement  and  improyemeot  at  the  easiest 
expense,'  formed  themselyes  into  a  society  for  establishing  a  circulating 
library.  The  scheme  was  warmly  taken  up,  and  on  the  1st  of  May,  1758, 
the  LiyERPOOL  Libbaby  was  founded.  The  contribution  of  each  member, 
on  joining  the  society,  was  one  guinea,  after  which  an  annual  subscription 
of  fiye  shillings  was  to  be  paid  so  long  as  he  should  choose  to  continue  a 
member.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Ck>firee-house  Club  (probably  a  club  con- 
nected with  the  St.  George's  Coffee-house,  in  Castle  street,  at  which  the 
committee  and  general  meetings  of  the  Library  assembled  for  many  years), 
presented  a  collection  of  books,  which  was  considered  as  their  first  sub- 
scription of  a  guinea  each." 

In  this  way,  then,  and  firom  these  beginnings,  arose  the  liyerpool 
Library,  which  ei\joys  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first  circulating 
Ubrary,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  Some  of  its  most  im- 
portant laws,  notwithstanding  that  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they 
were  framed,  remain,  in  principle,  the  same  to  this  day ;  and  this  code  of 
laws  has  frequently  been  made  use  of  as  a  model  for  other  institutions  of 
a  ftinni^r  kind* 

Shortly  afterwards,  but  still  during  the  year  1768,  the  first  catalogue  was 
published,  and  contained  450  yolumes.  It  also  contained  a  list  of  the 
proprietors,  109  in  number,  in  which  may  be  recognised  many  family 
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names  still  holding  a  high  position  in  liyerpooL*  This  list  of  the  original 
pioprietois  of  the  Library  is  not  given  here,  as  it  was  reprinted  and  intro- 
duced into  the  last  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which,  complete  up  to  the  present 
time,  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Historic  Society  by  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Eyezard,  who  was  now  appointed  librarian,  removed  from  St  Faults 
Square  to  Prince's  Street,  where  he  was  to  find  a  proper  room  for  the 
books,  and  have  a  reasonable  sum  "  for  that  and  his  trouble.**  They  did 
not  long  remain  here,  however,  for  in  1769  they  were  again  removed  to  a 
building  in  John  street,  belonging  to  Mr.  Everard.  The  site  of  this 
building,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  about  midway  between  Cook  street 
and  Dale  street,  is  marked  on  the  map  of  Liverpool,  published  by  Peny, 
in  1769.  The  Library  occupied  the  first  floor,  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  at  the  end  of  a  lobby  passing  through  the  centre  of  the 
building.  For  this  room  **  and  his  trouble,**  Mr.  Everard  received  ten 
pounds  a  year. 

The  announcement  in  their  original  address,  that  '*the  collection  of 
valuable  books  will  be  constantiy  enlarging,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  fimd,**  continued  to  be  fulfilled,  so  that  in  the  year  1786  it  had 
enlarged  so  much  beyond  the  accommodation  afforded  to  it  by  the  room 
in  John  street,  that  a  more  spacious  one,  in  a  new  building  in  Lord  street, 
erected  on  the  principle  of  a  Tontine,  was  obtained,  at  a  reut  of  ei^teen 
poimds  per  annum. 

By  the  numerous  catalogues  published  during  the  one  kuiidred  years 
of  the  Libraiy*s  existence — tend  copies  of  which  are  on  the  table  for 
inspection — the  progress  of  the  Library  can  be  seen.  The  450  volumes  in 
1768  had  increased  in  1801  to  8,160;  in  1830,  to  21,400;  in  1860,  to 
36,760;  and  in  the  present  year  the  Library  possesses  46,000  volumes. 
As  the  collection  of  books  thus  increased  in  value,  so  did  the  fond  which 
provided  them  improve.  The  original  payment  of  one  guinea  for  a  share 
in  1768,  was  raised  in  1770  to  a  guinea  and  a  half;  in  1772,  to  two 
guineas;  in  1777,  to  three  guineas;  and  in  1784,  to  five  guineas.  The 
present  price  of  a  share  is  nine  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  annual  sub- 
scription,  in  like  manner,  increased  by  degrees.    It  began  at  five  shiUings, 

♦  The  first  name^on  this  list  is  that  of  William  Goodwin;  and  out  of  the  whole  of 
them  he  is  the  only  one  styled  "  esqmre/'  probably  because  he  was  the  Mayorfor  that  year. 
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and  contiuued  so  for  fourteen  years  ;  it  was  then  raised  to  six  shillings,  at 
which  it  remained  for  twenty-two  years ;  then  it  rose  to  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  and  continued  at  that  for  twenty-four  years;  then  to  fifteen 
shillings,  lasting  six  years ;  and  the  last  change  in  the  annual  suhscription 
raised  it  to  a  guinea,  at  which  it  has  remained  now  for  thirty-three  years. 

A  good  deal  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  at  diiSerent  times,  by  pro- 
prietors of  the  Library,  on  the  compilation  and  classification  of  the 
Catalogue.  In  July,  1801,  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  and  a  present  of 
books,  were  given  to  Mr.  Wilcocke,  for  his  services  in  these  respects ;  and 
in  December,  1814,  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue  itself  accompanied  a  similar 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilckens.  In  1880,  and  again  in  1850,  the  re- 
construction of  the  Catalogue  was  entrusted  to  a  Sub-committee,  each 
member  of  which  was  presented  with  a  copy,  beautifully  bound,  in  grateful 
acknowledgement  of  his  services.* 

The  printing  of  the  Catalogue  has  always  had  a  great  deal  of  care  bestowed 
upon  it.  That  of  1801  was  printed  by  Mr.  John  M*Creeiy,  a  gentleman 
well  known  in  Liverpool  as  a  printer,  and  as  the  friend  of  Hoscoe.  His 
beautiful  editions  of  Roscoe's  Works  obtained  great  fame  both  for  himself 
and  for  Liverpool,  proving  to  the  world  that  Loudon  itself  could  not  sur- 
pass this  town  in  some  kinds  of  elegant  typography.  The  catalogue  of 
1830,  which  is  also  a  veiy  fine  specimen  of  printing,  issued  from  the  press 
of  Mr.  David  Marples,  whose  name  has  long  ranked  high  as  a  printer. 
The  last  catalogue,  that  of  1860,  was  printed  by  a  member  of  this  Society, 
Mr.  Thomas  ^rakell ;  and  gave  such  satisfaction  to  the  sub-committee, 
that  the  proprietors,  at  a  general  meeting,  unanimously  passed  a  compli- 
mentary resolution  to  this  effect,  and  directed  that  a  bound  copy  be 
presented  to  him,  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  William  Everard,  the  first  librarian,  continued  so  for  twelve  years, 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Broderick  succeeded  him,  and  remained  for 
two  years,  at  the  increased  salary  of  fifteen  pounds.  Mr.  George  Barker 
was  then  appointed  librarian,  at  twenty  guineas  per  annum,  and  held  the 
oflBce  for  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years.  A  handsome  silver  cup  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  as  a  compliment  after  his  faithful  services  for  so  many  years. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Williamson,  and  presented  to  the  Library,  still  hangs 

*  As  a  member  of  these  Sub-committees,  the  writer  alone  has  the  pleasure  of  possessing 
copies  of  the  Catalogue,  so  presented,  on  botli  tliose  occasions,  with  an  interval  of  twenty 
rears  between  them. 
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Id  the  constdting  library  above  stairs.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Barker  from 
declining  health,  Mr.  Phoenix,  the  sub-librarian,  was  appointed,  and  filled 
the  office  till  a  short  time  before  his  death,  having  been  attached  to  the 
libraiy  thirty-nine  years.  Mr.  Ferris,  the  present  librarian,  had  also  been 
sub-librarian,  and  has  now  been  in  the  Library,  ''  man  and  boy,*'  forty-two 
years.  From  these  data  it  would  appear  that  the  duties  of  the  office  have 
not  been  very  detrimental  to  life.  These  duties,  however,  have  increased, 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  The  number  of  volumes  taken  out  and 
returned  averages  430  per  day ;  and  the  system  of  book-keeping  now  in 
use  requires  great  attention,  and  works  exceedingly  well. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1760,  the  fifteenth  law  provides — **  That  each  sub- 
scriber shall  have  a  medal,  for  which  he  must  pay  one  shilling ;  and  which 
must  always  be  ready  to  be  shown,  if  required,  to  the  librarian,  when  a 
book  is  sent  for,  to  prevent  him  being  imposed  upon  by  sham  messages,  or 
pretended  servants.**  These  medals  *  are  relics  of  the  olden  time,  and  are 
now  very  rare,  as  they  have  not  been  in  use  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

In  all  the  subsequent  catalogues,  beginning  with  that  of  1814,  there  may 
be  seen  on  the  title-page  an  engraving,  from  a  beautiful  design  by  John 
Gibson,  the  celebrated  sculptor.  It  represents  **  Wisdom  elevating  the 
SouL"  Gibson  was  then  a  young  man  of  great  promise  in  the  profession 
in  which  he  is  now  so  eminent  a  master.     (See  plate  viii.) 

In  the  year  1800  a  very  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Library 
took  place.  It  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  books  again  rendering  more  extensive  premises 
necessary,  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  proprietors,  that  a  good  opportunity 
was  thus  afibrded  for  extending  the  Institution  into  one,  which  should 
combine  with  the  Library,  a  News-room  and  Coffee-room  in  the  same 
building.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  in  May,  1800,  a  proposal 
was  submitted,  to  raise  funds,  by  subscription,  for  the  erection  of  such  a 
building.  The  proposal  was  approved  of,  successfully  carried  into  efiect, 
and  resulted  in  the  erection  of  the  building  so  well  known  as  the  Lyceum. 

•  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  one  of  them  to  the  Society  this  evening.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  represented  a  bookcase,  with  the  words  "  The  Liverpool  Library"  above 
it.  On  the  other,  in  prominent  relief,  is  the  head  of  Cicero,  with  the  initial  letters 
M.  T.G.  This  medal  was  exceedingly  well  engraved  on  the  title-page  of  the  Catalogue  of 
1801,  long  alter  the  use  of  the  medal  itself  had  ceased.     (See  plate  viii.) 
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To  one  part  of  this,  the  Library  or  Rotunda,  expressly  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  the  books  were  removed  in  1803. 

It  is  impossible,  in  such  a  paper  as  this,  to  give  even  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  the  eminent  men,  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Liverpool  Library,  during  its  long  career.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
almost  every  mercantile  or  professional  man,  distinguished  in  literature  or 
science  in  Liverpool,  was  among  its  members.  The  roll  of  its  Presidents, 
during  its  first  half  century,  contains,  among  many  others  who  did  it  good 
service,  the  names  of  Roscoe,  Dr.  Currie,  the  Rev.  John  Yates,  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  Dr.  Worthington,  Dr.  Rutter,  Dr.  Lyon,  Mr.  Evans,  ^ifterwards 
Sir  W.  David  Evans  and  Recorder  of  Bombay,)  Mr.  Daulby,  Dr.  Carson, 
Archdeacon  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Raincock.  Not  one  of  these  now 
survives. 

Out  of  the  many  who  have  presented  their  works  to  the  Library,  I  may 
mention  one  who,  in  his  day,  was  a  prominent  character  in  the  town,  though 
in  a  humble  position.  This  was  William  Hutchinson,  who  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  dock-master  in  Liverpool.  He  presented  to  the  Library 
a  series  of  Observations  on  the  tides,  &c.* 

These  Observations  are,  I  believe,  of  great  value,  and  the  Library  has 
been  appHed  to  more  than  once,  to  allow  them  to  be  examined  for  scientific 


^  These  Observations  are  in  mannsoript,  and  contain  the  following  sabjecto  :— '*  On 
the  moon's  age — solar  time  of  high  water — ^heights  of  the  tide  in  lieet  and  inches — the 
tides'  saocessive  differences  in  minutes — the  velocity  of  the  winds  calculated  in  miles  per 
hoar,  after  Smeaton — the  state  of  the  barometer  at  noon,  and  of  FahrenheilTs  thermometer 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  for  the  last  two  years  at  noon — the  quantity  of  ndn,  and 
remarks  on  the  weather,  from  the  beginning  of  1768,  to  August  10th,  1793,  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  seven  months,  and  ten  days.  Presented  to  the  Liverpool  Library, 
with  ^e  exception  of  eleyen  pages  cut  out  to  give  to  Mr.  Richard  Holden,  to  make  out 
the  8000  observations  mentioned  in  his  preface  to  his  Tide  Table,  by  whidi  he  founded 
a  theory  from  natural  causes  to  agree  therewith.** 

Speaking  of  these  manuscripts,  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself  says,  **  At  the  request  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  astronomer,  who  with  great  labour  and  pains  fdmished  me 
with  large  schemes,  tables,  plans,  &c.,  relating  to  the  tides :  in  the  year  1764  I  began 
and  have  continued  obserrations  on  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides,  flowing  at  the  old 
dock- gates,  about  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  so  broad,  il^at  as  a 
branch  of  the  sea,  no  land  floods  have  any  efiiBot  on  the  heights  of  the  tides  in  the  river 
opposite  the  town,  where  the  least  flow  of  water  that  I  have  observed  in  neap  tides  was 
nine  feet  at  the  dock -gates.  I  had  a  tide  clock  made,  that  was  planned  by  Mr.  Ferguson ; 
I  kept  the  clock  going  as  near  as  I  could  to  solar  time.** 
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purposes.  In  the  year  1883,  Mr.,  now  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Professor 
Whewell,  and  Mr.  Dessiou,  being  a  committee  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the 
phencmiena  of  the  lidee,  and  learning  that  the  Liverpool  Libraiy  possessed 
these  MS.  observations,  they,  after  examining  them,  applied  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  loan  of  them,  to  aid  them  in  their  discussion  of  the  subject. 
For  this  purpose  the  Committee  lent  them  to  the  Hydrographers'  Office 
at  the  Admiralty,  wh^re  they  remained  nearly  three  years ;  and  the  result, 
to  which  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  was  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  They  were  afterwards  required 
to  be  produced  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
question  of  the  <'  Tidal  standard  "  dispute  between  the  River  Dee  Company 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  the  papers  were  examined 
with  great  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  died  in  1800,  after  a  life  of  much  usefulness.  He  was 
a  very  ingenious  man,  and  many  of  his  inventions  were  turned  to  good 
aocotmt.* 

The  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Library  have  done  their  work  con  amore 
from  the  earliest  time  up  to  the  present  They  have  with  great  care,  and 
according  to  their  second  law,  "  provided  a  fund  of  literaiy  instruction  and 
entertainment,  adapted  to  the  various  tastes  of  the  proprietors,  among 
whom  the  books  are  to  be  circulated."  An  absence  of  selfishness,  and  a 
constant  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  library,  kept  up  a  harmo- 
nious feeling  amongst  them,  and  has  characterised  them  to  the  present 
day. 


*  It  18  Stated  by  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his  very  interesting  work,  '*  Liverpool  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18di  century ,**  that  "  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  accustomed  to  observe  a  parti- 
ctiUr  day  in  each  year,  as  one  of  strict  devotion,  in  commemoration  of  his  providential 
deliverance  at  one  period  of  his  life,  when,  after  the  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed, 
he,  and  others  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  wrecked,  being  without  food,  had  drawn  lots  to 
ascertain  which  of  them  should  be  pat  to  death,  in  order  to  ftumish  a  horrible  and 
revolting  meal  to  the  snrvivors.  The  lot  fell  upon  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but  he  and  his 
feUow-sufferers  were  providentially  saved  by  another  vessel  which  hove  in  sight." 

flCr.  Brooke  says  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  appointed  dock-master  in  1760,  but  this 
must  be  a  mistake,  as  I  find  in  *  Williamson's  Liverpool  Advertiser,'  of  the  date  11th 
May,  1759,  that  Robert  Murphy,  a  joiner  in  the  privateer  New  Anson,  had  attempted  to 
shoot  him.     He  is  there  described  as  "  dock-master." 
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During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Library  wer«  of  a  more  social  character  than  of  late  years.  They 
took  place  principally  at  the  Star  and  Gkurter  Hotel  in  Paradise  Street,  and 
as  the  members  met  in  the  evening,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  they 
should  combine  pleasure  with  duty.  Meeting  at  seven  o*clock  for  despatch 
of  business,  conversation  and  supper  followed.  These  meetings  became 
in  some  degree  celebrated.  When  men  of  letters  or  science  visited  the 
town,  members  of  the  Committee  were  privileged  to  introduce  them, 
and  discussions  of  much  interest  often  took  place.  The  Committee  meetings 
of  the  Library,  under  the  presidency  of  Boscoe,  Currie,  Hathbone,  and 
others,  came  to  be  considered  the  most  intellectual  and  agreeable  ever 
held  in  Liverpool.* 

In  the  year  1774  the  President  of  the  Library  was  allowed  to  nominate 
a  Lady-patroness  for  his  year  of  office.  She  was  presented  with  a 
catalogue  handsomely  bound,  and  had  for  the  time,  all  the  privileges 
of  a  proprietor.  This  appointment  continued  for  54  years,  until  the 
presidency  of  my  late  esteemed  friend  David  Stewart  Wylie ;  who  upon 
his  appointment  in  1838  declined  to  nominate  a  Lady-patroness ;  and  all  his 
successors  have  been  ungallant  enough  to  follow  his  example.  I  may 
remark  here,  that  from  the  commencement  of  the  Library,  it  has  had  many 
ladies  among  its  proprietors.  One  of  these,  the  late  Miss  Twentyman,  of 
Duke  Street,  whose  name  appears  in  several  of  the  old  catalogues,  and 
whose  death  took  place  a  few  months  ago,  had  been  a  proprietor  in  the 
Library  for  78  years. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Library  haye  always  shown  the  greatest  readiness 
in  giving  access  to  aU  their  books,  to  authors  or  others,  not  proprietors, 

•  On  the  13th  of  August,  1799,  a  rather  amnmng  resolution  was  passed.  The 
entry  in  the  Committee  Book  is  as  follows : — "  This  day  for  the  first  time  the 
Committee  met  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  having  transacted  the  necessary 
business  of  the  Library,  they  dined  together  at  fiye  o'clock,  and  spent  the  day  with  har- 
monious pleasantry.  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  monthly  Committee  meet  hence- 
forward on  the  second  Tuesday  in  the  month,  at  three  o'clock,  and  that  they  afterwards 
dine  together;  that  dinner  be  on  the  table  at  four  o'clock  precisely,  and  that  the  bill  be 
called  at  six  o'clock,  when  such  gentlemen  as  chuse  may  depart,  and  such  as  chuse  may 
club  again ;  that  red  port  be  the  only  wine  allowed,  and  that  If  any  gentleman  prefer 
white  wine,  he  pay  for  it,  distinct  from  his  share  of  the  general  shot ;  and  that  all  the 
wine  be  brought  up  in  the  original  bottles  from  the  binn,  and  decanted  in  the  Club- 
room." 
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who  might  wish  to  consult  them.  Also,  for  many  years  past,  by  a  special 
regulation,  any  proprietor,  engaged  in  any  literary  or  scientific  investigation, 
has  been  permitted  to  have  the  use,  at  his  own  house,  of  a  greater 
number  of  works,  than  the  number  generally  allowed.  This  privilege  has 
been  much  used,  and  highly  esteemed ;  and  by  none,  I  believe,  more  than 
by  our  own  hon.  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  The  late  Dr.  Lingard 
used  to  say,  "I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Liverpool  Library, 
for  affording  me  many  facilities  when  writing  my  History  of  England, 
and  without  those  it  would  have  cost  me  many  journeys  to  London." 
Many  works  now  in  the  Libraiy  have  been  presented  to  it  by  their 
authors,  in  acknowledgement  of  such  benefits  conferred  on  them  in  this 
way.  This  liberality,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Library  has  been 
sometimes  abused,  and  valuable  books  have  occasionally  been  lost. 
Among  these  were  a  very  fine  copy  of  Boccaccio,  and  one  of  "  Higden's 
Polychronicon."  The  latter  work  was  in  black  letter,  printed  by  Caxton, 
J  4  95,  and  was  often  referred  to  by  book  collectors.  It  must  have  been  of 
great  value,  as  I  understand  that  an  imperfect  copy  was  sold  for  £150,  at 
the  sale  of  the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  re- 
cover the  book,  but  without  effect. 

The  Library  has  also  been  liberal  in  making  donations  of  its  surplus 
copies  of  books  to  our  local  institutions,  such  as  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Hospitals,  the  SaOors'  Home,  Ac.  The  Free 
Public  Library  too,  now  so  rich  and  so  vigorous,  received  its  firti  donation 
of  books,  amounting  to  more  than  2000  volumes,  from  the  Liverpool 
Library. 

Lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  by  distinguished  individuals,  have  been 
frequently  delivered  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Library.  Among  the  names 
I  have  observed  those  of  Garnet,  Murray,  Spurzheim,  Webster,  Dalton, 
Banks,  Thelwall,  Pemberton,  Traill,  and  others. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  Library,  during  the 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  I  may  remark,  that  if  that  noble  Institution, 
the  Free  PubUc  Library  and  Museum,  whose  foundation-stone  was  laid  the 
other  day,  with  so  glorious  a  beginning,  but  advance  during  the  next  hundred 
years  in  an  equal  ratio  to  the  progress  of  the  Liverpool  Library,  from  its 
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humble  origin,  we  may  well  be  content.    The  first  Address  or  Prospectus 

of  the  Library  was  issued  in  1768  : — 

"As  many  kinds  of  oseftil  and  polite  knowledge  can  no  otherwise  be 
acqoiied  than  by  Bbadhtq  ;  an  attempt  to  fiirnish  the  public  with  an 
ample  fimd  of  amusement  and  improvement  of  this  kind,  at  the  easiest 
Expense,  can  hardly  ful  of  general  Approbation. 
"  To  answer  this  yaluable  purpose,  the  establishment  of  a  Lib&abt  in  Liyer- 
pool,  has  often  been  wished  for ;  and  to  gratify  so  laudable  a  Desire,  a 
Scheme  has  been  proposed,  <fe  is  now  carrying  into  Execution.  The  terms 
are  moderate ;  and  the  prospect  of  Advantage  is  obvious  and  extensive ; 
so  that  those  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  who  wish  to  promote  the  Advance- 
ment qf  Knoufledge  wiU  here  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  much  good, 
by  adding  their  assistance  to  that  which  the  Scheme  has  already  received. 
"  A  Collection  of  valuable  Books,  chiefly  in  the  English  language,  is  now 
purchased,  agreeable  t6  the  annexed  Catalooui  ;  which  wiU  be  constantly 
enlarging  in  proportion  to  the  Increase  of  the  Fund,  and  the  generous 
Benefact^s  of  thdse  who  think  the  Design  worthy  of  their  Attention*" 

The  above  illustrates  the  remark  that  there  is  "  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.**  It  shows  that  what  is  felt,  and  spoken,  and  acted  upon  in  the 
present  day ;  that  what  inspires  the  munificent  kindliness  of  a  William 
Brown, — ^the  desire  to  "  furnish  the  public  with  an  ample  fiind  of  amusement 
and  improvement  at  the  easiest  expense*' — ^had  entered  into  the  minds  of  a 
few  kindred  spirits  in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  when  its  streets  were  narrow, 
and  its  means  were  small.  Although  they  kept  their  books  for  a  time  in  a 
comer  cupboard  in  Mr.  Everard's  parlour,  yet  we  see  that  they  were  right 
in  anticipating  "the  prospect  of  advantage"  by  the  founding  of  this 
library.  When  we  look  at  the  progress  it  has  made,  and  the  benefits 
known  and  unknown  that  it  has  conferred,  we  can  afford,  even  in  the  nddst 
of  our  Free  Libraries  and  Museums,  to  give  honour  to  the  men  of  a  former 
day,  for  beginning  so  good  a  work,  and  in  a  spirit  so  pure  and  unselfish. 
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REMARKS  ON  ANTIQUE  IVORY  CARVINGS. 
By  Francis  Puhzky,  F.H.A. 

(BBAO  2dBD  APBIL,  18l>7.) 


The  £ftcility  with  which  ivorj  is  carred,  the  polish  it  easily  recei?e8,  and 
the  mellow  tone  of  its  cobnr,  recommended  this  material  for  sculpture 
from  the  earliest  time  of  human  civilisation.  Already  in  Pharaonic  Egypt, 
in  ancient  Assyria,  in  the  earliest  epochs  of  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman 
history,  it  was  employed  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  difficulties  beset- 
ting, in  ancient  times,  the  communication  wiUi  India  and  Inner  AMca, 
whence  ivory  was  brought,  enhanced  its  value  fiEur  beyond  its  present  price ; 
though  the  ancients  knew  of  one  other  source  of  supply,  now  fully 
exhausted,  viz.,  Northern  AMca.  The  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Sahara  was  still,  in  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Romans,  the 
dwelling-place  of  elephants.  Hannibal  had  them  tamed  for  the  purposes 
of  war ;  the  Roman  Consuls  and  Emperors  transferred  them  to  Rome,  to 
be  slain  at  the  games  of  the  Circus,  or  to  carry  the  triumphal  cars  of 
victorious  chiefs  to  the  Capitol.  The  continuous  drain  exhausted,  at  last, 
the  stock  of  elephants  and  their  tusks  in  Northern  Africa.  No  ivory 
comes  now  from  the  regions  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Central  Africa 
proved  a  more  plentiful  source,  which,  from  times  immemorial  down  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  supplied  Europe,  by  way  of  Egypt,  with  elephant 
tusks.  In  Egypt  we  see  the  elephant  as  a  hieroglyphical  character,  on 
tablets  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos,  therefore  anterior  to  the 
Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Hebrews.  The  town  of  Abydos,  (which  means 
ivory  city,  since  Abu  is  the  name  of  elephant  and  ivory,  in  the  language  of 
ancient  Egypt,)  and  the  isle  of  Elephantinae,*both  in  Upper  Egypt,  received 
their  names  from  the  ivory,  which  was  the  staple  article  of  their  trade  ; 
and  on  the  triumphal  reliefis  of  the  Ramessides  we  see  regularly,  among 
the  tribute  bearers,  several  negroes  carrying  tusks  of  elephants.    Still, 

•  The  name  of  the  islaiul,  Phihr,  may  likewise  come  from  the  word,  ri7,Rn  Elephant, 
in  Arabic. 
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antique  Egyptian  carvings  in  ivory  are  rare.  The  dryness  of  the  climate — 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  such  perishable  materials 
as  wood,  and  the  colours  of  the  reliefs — ^proves  destructive  to  ivory  ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  animal  glue  which  gives  it  consistency  evaporates,  it  cracks,  and 
crumbles  to  pieces. 

Assyria  and  Persia  were  supplied  with  ivory  from  India  and  Bactria. 
The  bearers  of  elephant  tusks  are  never  wanting  in  the  triumphal  proces- 
sions of  the  eastern  conquerors :  we  see  them  on  the  black  marble  obelisk 
of  the  Assyrian  king  Divanabar,  in  the  British  museum,  and  on  the  reliefs 
of  the  ruined  palaces  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  in  PersepoHs. 

The  sculptors  of  Greece  derived  their  ivory  both  from  India  and 
Africa ;  though  it  seems  that  the  African,  with  its  yellow  tint  and  more 
agreeable  sheen,  was  more  frequently  employed  than  the  white  Indian 
ivory,  of  chalky  appearance ;  so  much  the  more  as  the  commerce  to  the 
East  was  often  hampered  by  Persian  wars,  whilst  Egypt  exported  the 
products  of  Africa  without  interruption. 

In  Greece,  not  only  was  ivory  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  in 
Egypt  and  Assyria,  but  statues  of  large  dimensions  were  built  up  from 
this  precious  material,  which  likewise  served  for  the  insignia  of  royalty 
and  priesthood,  and,  together  with  the  purple,  remained  the  symbol 
of  princely  power  and  sacerdotal  honour  through  all  the  epochs  of  antiquity. 
By  joining  smaller  bits  of  ivory,  in  a  manner  not  yet  sufficiently  explained, 
even  after  the  learned  researches  of  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  the  Greeks 
carved  colossal  statues  of  this  material,  adorning  them  with  enammelled 
gold — ^the  only  metal  believed  to  be  worthy  of  being  joined  to  ivory. 
Some  of  the  Ohiyselephantine  statues  became  celebrated  as  wonders  of  the 
world,  both  for  their  precious  material  and  the  eminence  of  the  workmanship. 
The  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phydias,  at  Elis — his  Minerva  at  Athens— and 
the  Juno  of  Polycletus,  at  Argos — ^remained  unsurpassed  for  l»eauty  and 
magnificence.  The  great  French  archaeologist  and  patron  of  art,  the  Due 
de  Luynes,  had  lately  made  a  copy  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias,  according  to 
the  description  of  the  ancient  authors,  and  its  representations  on  medals 
vases  and  gems.  His  Chryselephantine  statue  was  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting objects  of  the  great  French  exhibition  of  fine  arts,  and  gave  some 
idea  of  the  magnificence  and  costliness  of  this  kind  of  sculpture.* 

•  The  statue  cost  the  Duke  300,000  francs. 
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At  the  time  when  the  conquests  of  Rome  extended  to  the  Sahara,  to 
the  upper  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
facilities  of  communication  throughout  the  empire  supplied  the  mistress  of 
the  world  with  a  great  amount  of  ivoiy.  It  grew  more  common ;  it  was 
lavished  on  the  furniture  of  the  hotises  of  the  rich  to  such  extent,  that 
Horace,  to  show  that  he  is  not  rich,  says,  that  neither  ivory,  nor  a  ceiling 
of  gold,  glitters-  in  his  house.  Its  principal  use  was  for  book  covers  (libri 
elephantini  :  see  Vopisd  Tac.  8,  et  pugillares  membranacei  operculis 
ebumeis) ;  and  such  was  the  profusion  of  ivoiy,  under  the  later  Emperora, 
that  the  poet  Claudian,  probably  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  female 
elephants  have  no  tusks,  describes  the  great  pachyderms  of  India  roving 
through  the  woods  without  tusks,  which,  he  believed,  were  extracted  from 
their  mouths,  in  order  to  supply  the  display  of  ivoiy  at  Rome.  He  did 
not  surmise  that  a  time  should  come  when  one  single  commercial  house  at 
SheflBeld  would  yearly  convert  a  greater  number  of  elephant  tusks  into 
unpretending  handles  of  knives  and  razora,  than  imperial  Rome  could 
import  during  a  score  of  years. 

"When  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  powers  interrupted  once  more  the 
communication  with  India  and  iuner  Africa,  ivory  became  again  scarce  and 
expensive.  It  was  used  for  ornamenting  the  covers  of  sacred  books,  for 
portative  altars  and  vessels  of  the  Church,  for  the  handles  of  croziers, 
sceptres,  and  swords,  for  the  frames  of  mirrora,  for  marriage  boxes  and 
chess-pieces ;  but  on  account  of  the  costliness  of  the  material,  all  these 
sculptures  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  highest  classes  of  society. 

As  to  the  ivory  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  they  are  of  excessive 
rarity.  One  only  sceptre  has  been  preserved  to  our  days;*  stiles  for 
writing  are  more  numerous ;  so  are  ornamented  hair  pins,  toys,  dice,  scent- 
boxes.  Admission-tickets  to  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres  have  likewise 
survived  the  great  catastrophies  of  history ;  and  with  them  a  few  reliefs, 
amongst  which  the  most  important  are  the  "  Diptycha."  We  designate  by 
this  name  large  double  ivory  tablets,  ornamented  with  reliefs  on  the  outside, 
whilst  the  inside  was  covered  with  wax,  on  which  the  ancients  used  to 
write  with  metallic  or  ivoiy  sdles.  Diptychon  means,  originally,  anything 
doubly  folded ;  and  therefore  St.  Augustine  calls  the  oysters  Dypticha  ; 
but  the  term  was  principally  applied  to  ivory  book-covers,  or  tablets  for 
writing. 

•  It  is  published  in  Profeasor  Gerhard's  Centurien,  T.  IxixTii.  ft,  6. 
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The  most  interestiDg  of  these  tablets  were  the  Consular  Diptycha, 
because  we  are  able  to  assign  a  certain  date  to  them ;  and  as  thej  were 
mana&ctored  for  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  State,  and  presented  to 
the  Senators,  we  may  presume  that  they  are  the  best  specimens  of  the  art 
of  the  time,  and  therefore  highly  valuable  documents  for  the  histoiy  of  art. 
The7  serve  likewise  to  elucidate  some  dark  points  of  Byzantine  histoiy ; 
and  afford  most  valuable  information  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a 
period  about  which  but  scanty  information  can  be  gathered  from  contem- 
poraneous authors,  whose  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  dogmas,  and  who  neglected  political  history,  so  fistr 
as  it  remained  unconnected  with  the  Church.  Accordingly  those  ivories, 
which  were  always  highly  prized  from  the  time  of  their  manufeu^ture  up  to 
our  days,  and  remained  the  ornaments  of  the  treasuries  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars  immediately  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  Jesuit  Wiltheim,  Du  Cange,  and  Banduri,  the 
Byzantine  historians, — ^the  celebrated  Hagenbuch, — ^the  Benedictine  Mont- 
faucon, — ^the  learned  Florentine  Senator  Buonarotti, — the  Prior  Gori, — 
Professor  Saxe, — ^Father  AUegranza, — Bianconi, — Carroni, — Millin,  the 
French  ArchsBologist, — and  Forsterman,  the  German, — published  many  of 
them,  illustrating  them  by  elaborate  commentaries,  and  paving  the  way  for 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire  subject  of  antique  Diptycha. 

The  ancient  Romans  did  not  like  abstractions.  Even  in  their  chrono- 
logy, the  designation  of  years  by  figures,  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
could  not  become  popular ;  they  preferred  to  call  the  year  by  the  names 
of  their  annually  elected  chief  magistrates,  the  Consuls,  and  to  mention  two 
names  instead  of  a  figure  whenever  they  had  to  give  a  date,  because  the 
names  reminded  them  instantly  of  the  events  of  the  year  in  question,  which 
were  mostly  connected  with  the  Consuls.  Thus,  for  instance,  instead  of 
saying,  In  the  year  690  of  Rome,  they  said.  Under  the  consulship  of  M. 
Tullius  Cicero  and  C.  Antonius.  This  custom  implied  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  Roman  history,  and  shows  at  once,  why  so  much  importance  was 
attached  to  the  register  of  the  Consuls,  the  so  called  Fasti  Consulares, 
increasing  eveiy  year  in  bulk  by  two  names.  Roman  chronology  was, 
therefore,  an  epitome  of  Roman  history  to  be  mastered  by  everybody  who 
took  an  active  part  in  public  afiOedrs,  that  is  to  say,  by  all  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  as  long  as  the  Republic  existed.  When  Julius  Csesar  applied  his 
genius  to  selfish  aims,  and  to  the  violent  destruction  of  the  established 
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constitution  of  his  countij,  by  founding  bis  monarcby  upon  tbe  support 
of  a  standing  army,  more  attached  to  bis  person  than  to  Rome,  and  upon 
the  fisLYour  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  capital,  he  still  had  not  tbe  boldness 
to  alter  tbe  forms  of  the  Republic.  His  crafty  successor,  Augustus, 
dereloped  upon  principle  what  his  grand  uncle  had  by  necessity  left 
standing.  The  consuls  remained,  therefore,  nominally  the  first  magistrates 
of  the  empire,  and  continued  to  give  the  name  to  the  year ;  and  even  when 
Oonstantine  transferred  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Byzantium,  and  trans- 
formed it  into  a  Christian  state,  the  office  and  dignity  of  the  Consuls  was 
not  discontinued.  When  Theodosius  finally  divided  tbe  Roman  world  into 
two  independent  states,  it  became  even  still  more  important,  the  Consuls 
being  the  last  link  of  uni(m  between  the  two  empires,  and  the  symbol  of 
their  original  union.  One  of  them  was  always  nominated  at  Rome,  the 
other  at  Constantinople,  and  their  joint  names  continued  to  designate  the 
years,  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the  west,  in  preference  to  the  reckoning  by 
the  years  of  Rome,  and  to  the  new-&ngled  era  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian, 
which  survived  him,  under  the  name  of  the  Era  of  the  Martyrs,  only 
amongst  those  whom  be  had  persecuted — the  Christians.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  discarded  alike  the  ofiicial  era  of  the  years  of  Rome  and  that  of 
Diocletian,  and  continued  to  call  the  years  by  the  names  of  the  Consuls, 
though  those  chief  magistrates  no  longer  wielded  any  political  power,  and 
had  but  two  tasks  to  perform — to  give  a  name  to  the  year,  and  to  signalise 
their  accession  to  office  by  magnificent  games  and  feasts  for  all  the  people, 
and  by  gorgeous  presents  to  the  senators  of  the  empire. 

The  most  honorific  of  those  presents  were  the  Consular  Diptycha, — 
sculptured  ivory  tablets  covering  the  Fasti  Consulares,  or  the  register  of 
the  Consuls,  firom  L.  Junius  Brutus  down  to  the  year  of  the  donor,  who 
was  represented  on  the  outside  of  the  book-covers,  clad  in  his  consular 
costume,  mostiy  sitting  on  the  consular  chair,  and  invested  with  all  the 
insignia  of  his  high  office.  His  name  and  tide,  sometimes  his  signet,  or 
the  busts  of  the  reigning  Emperor  and  Empress,  are  seen  on  the  top  of 
the  Diptychon.  At  the  bottom,  the  largess  of  the  new  Consul  is  recorded 
by  the  representation  of  games  in  the  Circus,  and  by  tbe  exhibition  of  the 
presents,  which  include  money,  palm  branches  as  symbols  of  the  prizes  of 
the  races  and  games,  cakes  for  the  people,  and  Diptycha  for  the  grandees. 
It  is  by  the  inscription  of  the  ivoiy  tablets  themselves  that  we  know  their 
destination — "  To  be  presented  to  the  Senators.''    One  of  them  contains 
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some  Greek  Iambic  verses,  saying,  *•  I,  the  Consul  Philoxenus,  offer  these 
gifts  to  the  wise  Senate."  Another  Consul,  Petrus,  had  an  elegant  Latin 
distichon  engraved  on  his  tablet,  saying,  in  a  similar  way,  "  I,  the  Consul, 
offer  these  presents,  though  small  in  value,  stUl  ample  in  honours,  to  my 
senatorial  Dathers  "  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  honour  of  ivory  diptycha, 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  nobody  but  the  ordinary 
Consuls  (to  the  exclusion  of  Consuls  elect  and  Consuls  by  substitution,  or 
Consuls  honorary,  and  of  all  other  officials,)  were  allowed  to  make  presents 
of  ivoiy  book-covers ;  and  the  records  we  have  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Consuls  mention  always  the  presentation  of  the  Diptycha,  or  Fasti  Con- 
sulares. 

From  the  remaining  monuments  of  this  class  we  see  that  their  size,  the 
material  of  which  they  were  manufactured,  the  style  of  art  and  the  repre- 
sentations carved  on  them,  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  destined.  Some  of  the  Consular  diptycha  are  of  superior  work- 
manship and  choice  ivoiy,  others  only  of  bone,  and  indifferently  carved. 
On  some  we  see  the  whole-length  figure  of  the  Consul,  on  others  his  bust, 
or  even  only  his  name.  And  all  those  differences  relate  to  the  receiver, 
not  to  the  donor  of  the  gifts,  since  we  possess  diptycha  of  the  same  Consul 
in  bone  and  in  ivory,  some  eminently,  others  rudely  carved ;  again,  some 
showing  all  the  pomp  and  paraphernalia  of  Consulship,  others  plain  and 
little  adorned.  Many  of  the  Consular  tablets,  extant  in  the  different 
museums  and  church  treasuries  of  Europe,  contain  the  full  name  and  title 
of  the  Consul  whose  inauguration  they  record;  some  others  are  not 
inscribed,  but  the  representation  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  donor  of  the  tablets ; 
a  few  are  anonymous,  and  cannot  be  traced  to  any  certain  date. 

[Independent  of  Amontmous  Comsulab  Dipttoha,  and  those  which  are 
Saobed  or  Mttholoojcal  in  their  character,  the  followiug  Insobibed 
CoNsuLAB  Dipttoha  were  treated  of.] 

1.  A.D.  248.    M.  Julius  Philippus  Augustus,  and  M.  Julius  M.  F. 

Philippus,  the  younger,  two  leaves ;  one  in  the  Fejervary  Col- 
lection— ^the  other,  formerly  with  Cardinal  Quirini. 

2.  A.D.  308.    M.  Aurelius  Romulus  Csesar,  one  leaf;  formerly  in  the 

Gherardesca  Collection. 

3.  A.D.  4;i8.    Flavins  Felix,  Uo  leaves;  one  in  the  Imperial  Library 

at  Paris. 

4.  A.D.  480.    Flavins  Theodosius  Junior  Augustus,  and  Flavins  Pla- 

cidius  Valentinianus  Augustus,  two  leaves  ;  at  Monza. 
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5.  A.D.  434.    Flavius  Areobindos,  two  leavcB ;  at  Milan,  in  the  Tri- 

vobd  Collection. 

6.  A.D.  449.    Flavins  Astnrius,  two  leaves. 

7.  A.D.  454.     Flavius  Aetius,  two  leaves ;  at  Halberstadt 

8.  A.D.  487.    Nanus  Manlius  Boetliius,  two  leaves ;  formerly  with 

Cardinal  Quirini. 

9.  A.D.  506.    Flavius  Dagalaiphus  Areobindus,  five  leaves;  two  at 

Lucca. 

10.  A.D.  513.    Flavius  Taxurus  Clementinus,  two  leaves ;  in  the  Fejer- 

vaiy  Collection. 

1 1 .  A.D.  516.    Flavius  Petrus  Sabbatius  Justinianus,  three  leaves  ;  two 

in  the  Trivulzi  Collection,  one  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

12.  A.D.  517.    Flavius  PaulusProbusPompeiusAnastasius,  five  leaves; 

two  at  Paris,  two  at  Berlin,  one  at  Verona. 

13.  AD.  518^    Flavius  AnastasiusPaulusProbus Magnus, three  leaves; 

two  at  Paris,  one  in  the  Fejervaty  Collection. 

14.  A.D.  519.    Flavius  Anicius  Jusdnus  Augustus,  one  leaf ;  at  Vienna. 

15.  A.D.  525.     Flavius  Theodorus  Philoxenus,  three  leaves ;  two  at 

Paris,  one  in  the  Fejervary  Collection. 

16.  A.D.  528.    Flavius  Anicius  Justinianus  Augustus,  one  leaf. 

17.  A.D.  530.    Bufinus  Orestes,  two  leaves ;  in  the  Soltykoff  Collection 

at  Paris. 

18.  A.D.  541.    Anicius  Basilius,  two  leaves;  one  at  Florence,  in  the 

Collection  of  Antiquities. 

[The  Fejebyaby  Iyobies  now  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  were  described  under  nineteen  historical  divisions,  extending  from 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  empire  to  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
under  three  geographical  divisions  referring  to  Persia,  India  and  China 
respectively.    It  may  suffice  to  giye  the  detailed  account  of  two  only,] 

The  first  is  the  mythological  Dyptychon  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygeia — 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  ancient  reliefs  in  ivory.  In  the  last  century,  it 
belonged  to  the  treasures  of  the  Florentine  Museum  of  the  Gaddi  family ; 
later  to  Count  Michel  Wiczay,  at  Hederv^r,  in  Hungary.  It  has  been 
published  by  Gori,  by  the  learned  Bamabite,  Felix  Caronni,  and  by  the 
celebrated  engraver,  Baphael  Morghen.    (See  illustration.) 

On  the  right  leaf  of  the  Dyptychon,  Aesculapius  is  represented  standing 
on  an  ornamented  pedestal,  leaning  with  his  thoughtful  head  on  his 
right  hand,  which  holds  a  scroll.  The  left  hand  is'  placed  on  his  hip ;  a 
club,  with  a  huge  serpent  coiling  around  it,  and  resting  upon  the  head 
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of  a  bull,  supports  the  figui-e,  which  is  clad  in  die  manner  of  Jupiter, 
the  drapery  covering  only  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  The  god  has  a 
fillet  (diadema)  in  his  hair,  and  elegant  sandals  on  his  feet;  his  diminutive 
genius  Telesphorus,  the  god  of  convalesenoe,  clad  in  a  cowl,  stands  close 
to  him  in  the  act  of  opening  a  volume.  The  group  is  placed  between 
two  pilasters,  joined  by  a  garland  of  oak  leaves.  One  of  them  supports 
a  casket  of  flowers  on  its  Corinthian  capital ;  the  other  has  been,  at 
some  distant  time,  broken  off. 

On  the  left  tablet  Hygeia,  with  a  chaplet  (stephane)  m  her  hair,  leans 
against  a  tripod,  round  which  coils  a  huge  serpent,  raising  its  head 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  goddess,  who  ofiPers  him  an  almond-shaped  fruit, 
or  cake.  At  the  feet  of  the  goddess  of  health,  we  see  Cupid,  sufficiently 
characterised  by  the  quiver  and  bow,  although  he  has  no  wings.  On  the 
top  of  one  of  the  Corinthian  pilasters  there  are  the  sacrificial  vessels, 
the  prochus  and  the  phiala, — ^the  jug  and  cup  for  libations ;  on  the  other 
capital,  the  Bacchic  child  lacchus  opens  a  wicker  basket  (cista  mystica) 
fix)m  which  a  snake  is  creeping  out.  On  both  the  tablets,  a  label  siur- 
mounts  the  representations,  which  contained  the  dedicatory  inscriptions, 
but  no  trace  of  them  can  now  be  discovered ;  they  were  probably  written 
in  colours.  A  rich  border  of  acanthus  leaves  and  flowers,  forms  the 
frame  of  the  beautiful  reliefs. 

The  graceful  arrangement  of  the  drapery,  and  the  masterly  compo- 
sition of  both  tablets,  which  is  in  contrast  to  some  little  inaccuracies 
of  the  execution — (thus,  for  instance,  the  left  foot  of  Aesculapius  is 
too  much  turned  outwards ;  the  '*  scurzo  "  of  the  thigh  of  Eros  is  incor- 
rect ;  the  face  of  the  goddess  less  expressive  than  that  of  Aesculapius) 
— seems  to  warrant  the  supposition,  that  beth  reliefis  are  copies  of  some 
celebrated  marble  statues.  This  conjecture  might  likewise  explain  the 
uncommon  size  of  the  club,  and  of  the  snakes  which,  in  the  original 
marble  groups,  might  have  formed  the  artistical  supports  of  the  statues. 
Still,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess  to  which  temple  the  originals  of  the 
composition  might  have  belonged,  since  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  health 
was  diffused  all  over  the  ancient  GrsBco-Eoman  world.  Carronni,  in  his 
commentary  on  our  Diptychon,  enumerates  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  Greek  towns  which,  according  to  the  ancient  authors,  wor- 
shipped Aesculapius  and  his  family  in  temples  erected  to  their  honour, 
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or  made  their  representations  the  types  of  coins.  But  in  any  case,  the 
present  composition  is  the  most  important  monument  of  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  health  among  all  we  know,  on  acoount  of  the  many  attributes 
heaped  on  them.  The  club,  resting  on  the  head  of  a  bull,  is  the  symbol  of 
Hercules,  as  representative  of  the  sun ;  the  tripod  belongs  to  Apollo,  the 
stephane  to  Juno;  Cupid  is  the  companion  of  Venus»  and  lacchua  of 
Geres.  In  our  relief,  they  are  all  connected  with  Aesculapius;  and 
especially  with  his  daughter,  who  is  raised  by  them  to  the  dignity  of  a 
great  mother-goddess.  This  peculiarity,  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
workmanship  of  the  carving,  carries  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines — 
an  epoch  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  religious 
ideas.  The  Mih  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  had  come  to  a  crisis; 
and  though  Christianity  was  not  yet  pow^ul  enou^  to  threaten  the 
religion  of  the  state  with  extinction,  still  people  began  to  feel  that  the 
old  faith  had  accomplished  its  destinies.  Worn  out  as  it  was,  it  could 
no  longer  bestow  support  to  the  state;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  to  be 
supported  by  the  secular  power.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Emperors 
strove  to  impart  new  life  to  the  state  religion  by  frequent  pomps  and 
feasts,  comemoiating  antiquated  rites  and  customs.  The  priests  brought, 
in  vain,  old,  forgotten,  and  miraculous  statues  from  the  hidden  recesses 
of  the  temples  before  the  multitude,  and  disclosed  the  mysteries  of  worship 
to  the  uninitiated  crowd.  A  feeling  of  uneasiness  had  caught  hold  of 
Roman  society;  and  mythology  took  its  course  backwards  to  the  point 
from  which  it  had  proceeded.  Starting  from  the  unity  and  ubiquity  of 
godhead,  its  manifold  manifestations  were  originally  embodied  in  innu- 
merable personifications;  the  youthful  poetical  spirit  of  Greece  found 
always  new  characteristic  symbols ;  and  as  godhead  manifests  itself  in 
space  and  time,  in  nature  and  history,  new  myths  grew  up,  symbolical  of 
those  manifestations,  and  formed  in  their  concatenation  that  lasting 
monument  of  the  youth  and  poetical  productivity  of  the  HeUenic  race, 
which  we  possess  in  its  mythology.  But  life  soon  departed  from  the 
myths  when  they  were  transferred  to  Rome,  since  the  practical  Romans 
adopted  only  the  form,  and  were  unable  to  understand  and  to  feel  the 
spirit,  of  Hellenic  religion.  Its  poetry  faded ;  and  the  rites,  deprived  of 
their  symbolic  meaning,  debased  and  over-clouded  the  understanding  by 
dark  superstition.  Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  first  Emperors,  the  people  of  Rome  turned  easily  to  the  still 


more  superstitious  and  immoral  rites  of  oriental  and  barbarous  mythologyi 
to  the  bloody  mysteries  of  Mythras,  to  the  orgiastic  processions  of  Cybele, 
to  the  dissolute  worship  of  the  Syrian  gods,  and  to  the  Isiac  ceremonies, 
of  which  the  original  meaning  had  been  forgotten.  Philosophical  minds 
of  an  imaginative  turn,  the  Neoplatonists,  tried  now  to  give  a  new  basis 
to  the  old  mythology ;  they  sought  to  re-establish  unity  out  of  diversity ; 
any  local  god  became  the  symbol  of  godhead  and  of  the  creative  power, 
and  every  goddess  represented  nature,  and  became  the  impersonation  of 
the  female  principal  of  creation.  On  monuments  of  tbis  period,  therefore, 
we  cannot  be  astonished  to  see  the  local  goddess  of  Epidaurus  and  Per- 
gamus  assimilated  to  Venus,  to  Juno,  and  to  Ceres,  and  leaning  upon  the 
tripod  of  Apollo.  The  beautiful  pantheistic  I'epresentation  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  following  remarkable  invocation  of  Isis,  in  the  Meta- 
morphoses of  Apuleius,  which  shows  the  desire  of  converting  the  popular 
polytheism  into  philosophical  monotheism. 

"  Queen  of  heaven"  says  he,  "  whether  thou  art  Ceres,  the  beautiful,  the 
first  mother  of  crops ;  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  who  in  the  beginning  har- 
monised the  difference  oi  sexes  by  love,  her  offspring ;  or  the  sister  of 
Phoebus,  who,  assisting  travail,  hast  reared  so  many  nations ;  or,  with 
nocturnal  wailing,  the  terrible  Proserpine  (Hecate),  with  her  three-fold 
hce,  restraining  the  assaults  of  ghosts,  and  keeper  of  the  recesses  of  the 
earth,  with  thy  female  light  purifying  all  the  walls,  with  damp  fire 
nourishing  the  joyous  seeds,  and  on  the  by-^ays  of  the  sun  distributing 
thy  uncertain  light ;  by  whatever  name,  by  whatever  rite,  under  whatever 
form,  it  is  permitted  to  call  thee  !"  &c. — And  Isis  replies  :  "  Here  I  am, 
Nature,  the  great  mother  of  all  things ;  the  mistress  of  all  the  elements ; 
the  first  progeny  of  time ;  the  sum  total  of  names ;  the  Queen  of  the 
deceased  ;  the  first  of  the  heavenly  host ;  the  all-comprehensive  form  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  ruling  with  my  will  the  bright  summits  of  heaven,  the 
salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea,  the  mournful  silence  of  the  nether  world, — 
whose  godhead,  which  is  one,  is  worshipped  by  all  the  world,  under  different 
forms,  with  various  rites,  and  under  manifold  names.  The  first-bom 
Phrygians  call  me  the  Pessinuntian  mother  of  gods ;  here  the  aboriginal 
Athenians  the  Cecropian  Minerva ;  there  the  floating  Cyprians  the  Faphian 
Venus ;  the  archers  of  Crete  Dictynna ;  the  trilingual  Sicilians  the  Stygian 
Proserpina ;  the  Eleusinians  the  old  goddess  Ceres.     Others  call  me  Juno, 
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others  Bellona,  others  Hecate,  and  others  Rhamnusia  (Nemesis) ;  but  the 
Aethiopians,  who  are  illurainated  by  the  first  rays  of  the  nascent  sun,  and 
the  Arians,  and  the  Egyptians;  versed  in  ancient  lore,  and  worshipping  me 
altogether  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  call  me  by  my  true  name,  Queen  Isis." 

But  besides  this  Neoplatonic  explanation  of  the  attributes  cumulated 
upon  Hygeia,  an^  characterising  the  epoch  of  the  Antonini,  we  find  like- 
wise some  older  relationship  between  tho  goddess  of  health  and  the  Deities, 
whose  symbols  she  usurps  on  our  relief.  The  tripod  of  Apollo — the  healing 
solar  god — ^perfectly  suits  his  granddaughter,  the  goddess  of  health.  As  to 
'Cupid,  he  is  not  the  god  of  earthly  love  when  in  company  with  Hygeia — 
but  Cupid,  the  god  of  death,  who  carries  the  souls  back  to  their  original 
abodes.  We  see  him  in  this  character  often  on  gems — sailing  to  the  isles 
of  the  blessed  upon  the  vase  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased— or 
burning  the  butterfly,  the  symbol  of  soul,  with  his  torch,  to  represent  its 
purification  by  death.  lacchus,  with  the  mystic  basket,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification ;  he  is  the  mediator  of  earthly  and  heavenly  ideal.  The  union  of 
those  gods  of  immortality  is  not  altogether  confined  to  our  relief.  Pausanias 
mentions,  in  the  Rotunda  (Tholus)  of  Aesculapius,  at  Epidaurus,  the  picture 
of  Cupid,  and  of  Methe,  the  goddess  both  of  drunkenness  and  immortality ; 
therefore,  a  combination  analogous  to  our  representation,  lacchus,  the  boy 
with  the  snake,  reminds  us  likewise  of  the  parallelism  of  Hygleia,  and  Kora, 
and  Demeter ;  and  we  find,  at  Lebedea,  the  worship  of  Proserpine  Herkyna 
joined  to  Trophonius — a  group  similar  in  form  to  Hygeia  and  Asklepios. 
On  the  coins  of  Parium,  Demeter  is  represented  with  a  snake  coiling 
round  her  body  :  and  a  dolphin — symbol  of  Cupid — at  her  feet.  We  find 
the  snake  again  in  company  with  Minerva,  who  is  likewise  called  Medical 
and  Salutaris,  being  a  goddess  of  health  ;  and  with  her  we  see  the  mystical 
casket,  hiding  Erichthonius,  a  snake  boy.  As  regards  Juno,  whose  stephane 
aidoms  the  head  of  Hygeia  on  our  tablet,  a  sacred  snake  is  worshipped  in 
her  temple  at  Lanuvium,  fed  by  virgins. 

Though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the  preceding  instances,  that  a 
connexion  of  the  Epidaurian  goddess  with  all  those  deities,  whose  symbols 
are  given  to  her  in  our  Diptych,  was  known  through  all  periods  of  Greek 
mythology,  still  the  simultaneous  union  of  so  many  attributes  belongs 
exclusively  to  that  period  when  Neoplatonism  tried  to  steal  the  thunder  of 
Christianity,  transforming  polytheism  into  monotheistic  philosophy,  and 
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explaining  the  countless  myths  in  a  rational  way.  Though  these  endea- 
vours did  not  succeed,  still  they  deeply  impressed  the  mind  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  prepared  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Christianity.  We  find  in 
every  Museum  many  pantheistic  idols,  upon  which  the  attributes  of  seyeral 
gods  are  heaped ;  they  are  evidences  of  the  influence  of  Neoplatonism  on 
art ;  but  the  most  important,  and  by  fax  the  most  beautifal,  monuments  of 
this  period  are  the  ivory  tablets  which  we  have  tried  to  explain. 

The  second  Ivory  is  of  the  Byzantine  period,  a  Consular  Diptychon  of 
Flavins  Clementinus,  Consul  a.d.  613,  published  first  by  its  proprietor, 
Gustavus  Philippus  Negelinus,  then  by  Gori,  Vol.  I.,  Tab.  ix.  x. ;  and 
again,  by  D*Agincourt,  Storia  dell  Arte,  Vol.  II.,  pL  xii.  fig.  7,  8.  The 
inside  of  the  Diptychon  is  not  less  interesting  than  the  reliefs,  for  an 
important  inscription,  which  contains  the  Greek  liturgy  of  the  eighth 
century,  runs  across  both  tablets,  with  the  following  incorrect  ortho- 
graphy.    See  the  fee-simile  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  precise  date  of  this  inscription  is  sufficiently  fixed  by  the  mention 
of  the  first  year  of  Hadrian,  Patriarch  of  the  city,  who  cannot  be  any  but 
the  Roman  Patriarch,  or  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  since  among  all  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antiochia,  and  Jerusalem,  there  occurs  no 
Hadrian  ;  and  the  word  voXit  (city),  without  any  further  designation,  was 
applied  only  to  the  two  great  metropoles — Rome  and  Constantinople.  The 
first  year  of  Pope  Hadrian's  office  conmienced  with  the  9th  of  February, 
A.D.  772.  It  was  therefore  in  that  year  that  the  Diptychon  of  Consul 
Clementinus  was  inscribed  with  the  liturgy  and  short  pmyer  for  the  Patri- 
arch, for  the  priest  John,  and  for  Andrew  Machera,  probably  the  donor  of 
the  tablets  to  some  church  of  Sicily,  where  the  Greek  language  prevailed 
at  that  time,  though  the  Sicilians  were  attached  to  the  Roman  Patrifut^h. 
The  mention  of  St.  Agatha,  the  patron  saint  of  Palermo,  points  likewise 
to  Sicily. 

We  are  not  to  be  astonished  at  seeing  the  memorial  of  a  Consular 
inauguration  inscribed  with  a  Christian  prayer ;  since  Alcuinus,  speaking 
of  the  Mass,  de  Divin.  Offic,  makes  the  following  mention  of  Diptychs  : 
"  After  those  words,  when  it  is  said,  *  in  the  sleep  of  peace,'  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancients,  as  it  is  done  until  now  in  the  Roman  Church,  to 
recite  the  names  of  the  deceased /row  the  Diptychs,'' 
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Viewing  the  inscription  from  the  palaeographical  and  philological  point 
of  view,  we  find  a  considerable  corruption  of  the  language  and  orthography, 
— indicating  that  the  confusion  of  n,  i,  v,  t»,  o»,  into  the  single  sound  of 
Iota,,  had  already  become  common.  So,  also,  o  and  «  are  confounded,  as 
by  the  modem  Greeks.  The  form  of  the  A  M  A  approaches  the  current 
Greek  letters  ;  the  i»  is  used  for  the  *,*  and  vice  versay\  the  v  for  o»,t  and 
the  0  supersedes  often  the  w.|| 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription,  it  is  the  follomng  : — 

**  LbT  UB  8TAHD  WILL,  LBT  US  8TAHD  WITH  BBYERBNOS,  LET  US  STAKD  WITH  PBAB,  LBT 
US  ATTEND  TO  THE  SAOBBD  OBLATION,  IN  PEACE  TO  OFFEB  TO  QOD.  ThE  MEBOT,  THB 
PEACE,  THE  8ACBIFICE  OF  PEAI8E,  AND  THE  LOYE  OF  GOD  AND  FaTHEB,  AND  THB  GRACE  OF 
OUB  LOBD  AND  OOD  AND  SaTIOUB  JEBUS   ChRIST,  BE  UPON  US.      AmBN.      In   THB    FIRST 

TEAR  OF  Hadrian,  Patriarch  of  the  citt.    Remember,  O  Lobd,  tht  sertant  John, 

THE    LEAST    PRESBTTER    OF    THR    DWELLING    OF    HOLT   AgaTHA.      AmEN.      ReMEMBEB,  O 

Lobd,  tht  servant  Andrew  Machera.  Saint  Agatha,  Holt  Mother  of  Ood. 
Bemembeb,  0  Lobd,  thy  sertant  and  our  shepherd,  Hadrian,  thb  Patrl&rch. 
Remember,  0  Lord,  tht  sertant  John,  the  sinner,  the  prebbtter." 

•  X*Vf  f^f  X^'C*^*  +  *f**^»  '''*»  *»  •y««'»i  *'»'*»  for  KT'**'*  ''^t  ^»  nyami,  itw. 

I  WV/MMC  for   WOtfAtfOf, 

I!  a^rofMv,  xaXoc,  tu\a09i,  for  crtt/Atr,  M\u{,  ivXo^wc ;  but  likewise  ^i«T«itec  for  dfoTMcoc, 
'^r^X'/^"'  for  ire^tx«fn». 


PROCEEDINGS. 

NINTH    SESSION,    1866-67. 


ANNUAL   GENERAL   MEETING. 

8t,  Georg^i  HaU,  18^  October,  1856. 

Saxubl  Gath,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minates  of  the  last  meeting  were  regarded  as  read,  and  were  confirmed  and 
dgned. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  following 

BEPORT: 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  year  of  the  operations  of  this  Society,  the  retiring  Coonoil 
have  the  gratification  to  report  its  continued  progress ;  in  internal  resooroes,  in  external 
nsefhlness,  and  also,  as  they  heliere,  in  public  esteem.  It  has  already  adapted  itself  so 
well  to  the  new  coustiiation  of  1854,  and  its  mode  of  procedure  is  so  well  known,  that 
they  beUcTe  their  snccessors  in  office  will  be  called  upon  rather  to  strengthen  and 
complete  the  framework  which  exists,  than  to  originate  anything  new. 

Experience  enables  them  to  snggest  two  points  on  which  greater  completeness  mig^t 
be  given  to  the  present  system.  One  is  the  Intellectual  Inquiries  of  the  Society,  which 
might  be  reduced  to  order  in  some  detail  as  well  as  in  the  general  principles,  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  papers  on  subjects  of  interest,  without  any  important  division  being  too, 
long  orerioc^ed.  The  otiier  is  a  more  specific  arrangement  of  'Finances,  so  that  each 
class  of  receipts  shall  in  general  be  applied  to  a  disidnot  purpose,  and  each  dass  of 
payments  be  regulated  by  the  general  income,  so  as  to  make  the  Society  at  once  more 
efficient,  and  perpetually  self-supporting. 

In  the  month  of  August,  the  annual  volume  was  issued  to  the  members.  It  contains 
more  than  300  printed  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  sixteen  plates,  four  of  them  being  of 
unusually  large  size.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  fur  sample  of  what  the  members  may 
expect  to  be  liimished  with  during  the  fixture  years  of  their  connexion  with  the  Society. 
Each  of  the  previous  volumes  is  enriched  by  special  donations  of  illustrations,  and  the 
present  constitutes  no  exception  to  this  interesting  rule.  Besides  three  plates  contri- 
buted by  members,  five  of  the  most  costiy  in  production  together  with  tabular  printed 
matter,  had  been  prepared  for  the  annual  volume  of  a  sbter  society,  whose  officers 
generously  placed  them  at  our  disposal. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventh  session,  the  number  of  members  of  all  kinds  was  444 ;  at 
the  close  of  the  eighth  it  is  458.  The  following  is  a  detailed  analysis  of  them : — liiiB 
Members,  86 ;  Besident  Annual,  240 ;  Non-resident  do.,  147 ;  Ex-offido,  8 ;  Lady  Asso- 
ciates, 4;  Honorary  Members,  28.  At  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  the 
number  of  ordinary  members  was  217 ;  there  has  therefore  been,  during  eight  years,  an 
average  increase  of  ^7  per  session. 

During  the  past  session  a  room  has  been  rented,  and  suitably  fiimished,  at  No.  57, 
Banelagh  Street,  and  the  Society'a  Library,  Museum,  and  miscellaneous  property,  have 
been  deposited  in  it     A  Catalogue  of  the  whole  is  in  type ;  and  the  Gouocil  have  the 
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gratifioadon  of  announcing  that  the  collection  will  be  available  to  the  members  from  the 
oommencement  of  the  ordinary  meetings.  As  the  extent  and  character  of  the  collection 
change  rapidly— partly  from  purchase  and  exchange,  but  chiefly  from  donations— only 
a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  catalogue  will  be  printed,  to  be  forwarded  to  those 
members  who  formally  ask  for  it.  With  the  view  of  adding  to  its  present  nsefhlness, 
the  donations  which  have  been  received  since  the  close  of  the  meetings  in  May  will  be 
added,  though  they  hare  not  yet  been  formally  laid  before  the  Society. 

It  appears  frx>m  the  Treasurer's  balance  sheet,  that  the  entire  expenditure  for  the 
purposes  of  the  past  session  (including  the  publication  and  issue  of  the  volume )  has 
amounted  to  £286  15s.  By  means  of  the  annual  subscriptions  alone,  the  whole  of  this 
sum  has  been  discharged,  and  -a  balance  left  of  ^£25  Is.  6d.  If  to  this  we  add  entrance 
fees,  compositions  for  life-membership,  and  the  price  of  volumes  sold,  the  receipts  during 
the  session  exceed  the  mere  sessional  expenditure  by  £96  18s.  8d.  Part  of  this  sum 
has  been  employed  in  increasing  the  ftimiture  and  stock,  and  part  in  discharging  both 
sessional  and  permanent  liabUities  incurred  last  session ;  yet  a  balance  still  remtdns  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  j£d9  lis. 

During  the  past  session,  one  of  the  miscellaneous  evenings  was  made  more  generally 
interesttng  by  the  Society  procuring  a  larger  meeting  room  than  usual,  and  inviting  the 
attendance  of  lady  visitors.  The  order  of  business  was  followed  as  usual,  but  the  paper 
selected  for  the  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest,  either  for  a  learned  or  a  popi^ar 
audience.  The  general  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  Council  recommend  to  their 
successors  the  practice  of  holding  one  such  extended  general  meeting  in  the  course  of 
each  session. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  an  excursion  to  Preston  was  undertaken,  a  brief  account  of 
which  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  the  volume.  The  kind  and  hospitable  reception  which 
the  Society  received  from  its  members  and  other  friends  in  that  locality,  including  the 
Mayor,  deserves  a  special  and  gratefhl  mention.  This,  and  the  genend  results  <rf  the 
day's  investigation,  suggest  that  a  similar  excursion  might  be  made  annually,  to  some 
point  of  interest  wi^Si  the  two  counties,  after  the  close  of  the  sessional  meetings. 
Opportunities  for  local  investigation  will  also  be  afforded  by  the  Oongresa  of  the  ArohsB- 
ological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  will  meet  in  Chester  in  the 
summer  of  next  year.  The  members  of  this  Society  will  rejoice  to  co-operate  with 
fellow-labourers  within  their  local  limits ;  and  to  offer  to  them,  when  they  visit  liver- 
IK)ol,  such  cordial  welcome  as  they  have  gladly  shown  to  other  and  similar  societies. 

The  gentleman  who  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  at  the  commencement  of  last 
session,  has  felt  it  necessary  to  retire  frt>m  the  duties,  owing  chiefly  to  ^e  state  of  his 
health;  and  the  Council,  after  giving  great  attention  to  the  subject,  have  appointed 
Mr.  W.  W.  Rundell  as  his  successor.  Mr.  RundeU  occupied  a  similar  position  fbr  ten 
years  in  Cornwall,  with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  society  with  which 
he  was  connected ;  and  more  recently  he  has  become  known  to  the  public  of  Liveipool 
as  the  able  and  earnest  secretary  of  the  Compass  Committee. 

During  the  present  year  the  Society  has  lost  the  usual  per  centage  of  members,  by 
death,  resignation,  and  change  of  residence.  Among  these  was  one  of  the  members  of 
Council,  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  an  original  member  of  the  Society.  His  fiunily 
had  been  connected  with  Liverpool  for  several  centuries,  and  he  was  himself  deeply 
interested  in  historical  and  antiquarian  pursuits.  The  Council  have  resolved  to  diminish 
the  apparent  number  of  members  still  fiirther,  by  putting  into  force  law  xii,  for  the 
formid  ejection  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  are  lai^ly  in  arrear  to  the  Society. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  been  selected  as  suitable  successors  to  those  who  retire, 
have  all  had  experience  either  in  the  Council  or  on  Committees;  and  they  are  all 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties,  the  performance  of  which  you  may  entrust  to  them. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Dr.  Maointtbi,  seconded  by  Pbtbb  B.  M^Quib,  Esq.,  and 
resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
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The  foUowing  statement  of  aoconnts  by  the  Treagnrer  hkiing  been  read,  it  was  mored 
by  JoHV  Pools,  Esq.,  seconded  by  T.  Baebom,  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously:— 

That  the  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  be  passed,  and  printed  and  drea- 
lated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


Dr. 


Thb  Histqbig  Societtnof  Lancjlshibb  akd  Chbshibe,  in  AecowU  with 

Thoxas  Atisoit,  Treoiurtr,  Or, 


£  B.  d. 
To  Balanoe  doe  to  Trearacer 18  10  11 

The  Yolumrs:— 
Binding  part  of  Tol.  Tii. . .    8  14    0 
Mr.    Falrholt,    engraving 

maskfordo 9    0   0 

BtetilbutiagToLTU 3  18    6 

6  13    0 

T.  Braken,  printing  and 

binding  vol.  Tiii 123    0    0 

Taylor  and  Francis,  Lon^ 
don,  printing  tables  for 
Mr.  Hartnop's  paper  . .  IS  17    0 

W.  J.  Hammond,  litho- 
graphing  13  16    0 

Distribathig 4  16    8 

154    Q    3 

8BSSIOXAL  BXPBM 8B8  :— 

Printing  oiroulars,  pros- 
peotoseSf&c 7  14    6 

Postages  of  do.,  and  mis. 
oellaneons  0  17    1 

Tea,  Coffee,  and  attend- 
ance at  meetings  11    8    6 

UseofSt  Oeorge'fHall..  15  15    0 

Advertising 4    16 

Assistant  Secretary 50    0    • 

Rent,  taxes,  and  gas  for 
rooms 6  16    0 

Collector  and  Aooonntant  IS    0    6 

Circulars,  &c.,  previous  to 
annual  meeting 1  10    6 

Insoranoe,  cleaning,  mes- 
sages, parcels,  cab  hire, 
and miscellaneoas    ....  13  19    3 

•■^~— ^—  138    5    9 
PaaxAXBNT  Chabobs:— 

Books  bought 6  18    0 

Fomitore  and  stock 15  14    8 

Stationery  and  printing  . .    8  10    6 
Fitting  up  cases,  &o.,  at 
rooms   6    11 

36    4    3 

344    S    8 
Balance  to  credit,  exclusive  of  arrears 

and  volomes  in  stock   do  u    o 

£383  13    8 

Examined  by 

Samubl  Gath,         I  Auditors. 


£  s.  d. 
By  Gross  Beceipta  in  Session  viil, 
vi«:— 

Subscriptions  in  orrear 46    4  0 

Entrance  fees  for  Session  viil . .    97  6  0 

Annual  subscriptions S65  19  0 

Life  eubscriptionfl    96  5  0 

Bookssold 18  6  S 


£383  13    8 

(E.E.) 
Liverpool,  leth  October,  1856. 

Thomas  Atison. 
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The  Honorary  Seeretflrj  then  read  a  Paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abatraet 
FINANCIAL  POSITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  afcond  paragraph  of  the  Annual  Beport,  oontains  two  snggestions,  both  oi 
which  are  important.    The  following  remarks  apply  to  only  one  of  ihem. 

It  must  be  obrioaa  to  the  most  snperfioial  observer,  that  the  payments  whieh  have  to 
be  made  on  behalf  of  a  Society  like  this  are  of  two  kinds,  namely—  I.  Anintal  Expenses, 
such  as  printing,  working,  refreshments,  rents,  postages ;  and  II.  Occanonal  Expenses, 
for  furniture,  fittings,  repairs,  books,  objects,  &c.  In  like  manner  the  receipts  of  the 
society  consist  of  I.  Annual  Snbseriptions  (guineas  or  half^ineas  as  the  case  may 
be,)  and  II.  Single  payments  made  by  members  as  entrance  fees,  compositions  for  life- 
membership,  and  payments  for  Tolumes  sold. 

It  will  also  be  apparent  on  reflection  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
two  classes  of  items  on  the  one  side,  and  the  two  on  the  other.  The  Annual  Subtcrip- 
tions,  for  example,  stand  opposite  to  the  Annual  Expenses,  and  those  payments,  whieh 
are  made  once  only,  should  cover  occasional  outlay  for  purposes  of  a  more  permanent 
kind.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  true  condition  of  a  society  without  keeping 
thes^  classes  of  items  distinct,  either  on  paper  or  in  the  mind.  OA  the  one  hand,  a 
society  which  is  retrograding  may  appear  to  progress,  by  using  life  compositions  and 
other  occasional  receipts  as  if  they  were  annual  subscriptions,  or  by  postponing  the 
payment  of  accounts ;  and  on  the  other,  a  society  which  is  progressing  may  appear  to 
retrograde,  by  making  a  large  outlay  on  its  permanent  collection,  or  by  investing  a 
portion  of  the  funds  in  a  way  which  will  make  a  certain  but  slow  return.  In  general, 
when  the  ordinary  annual  receipts  meet  the  ordinary  annual  expenditure  the  society  is 
self-supporting ;  for  if  the  occasional  receipts  be  small,  the  ouUay  in  furniture,  books, 
and  objects  can  be  diminished  accordingly.  Of  course  the  scale  of  public  useftilness 
may  be  high  or  low,  or  may  be  elevated  or  depressed ;  I  am  now  merely  assuming  that 
it  is  uniform.  If  the  sessional  income  exceed  the  sessional  expenditure  there  is  an 
annual  gain,  which  may  be  either  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  stock,  or  reserved  for 
ftitnre  contingencies ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  single  payments  are  in  excess  of  the 
occasional  outlay,  the  society  is  flourishing  financially,  in  both  of  Its  great  departments. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  general  principles  to  our  own  society,  and  see  what  is  our 
actual  condition.  The  annual  subscriptions  merely,  during  the  past  year,  have  amounted 
to  j£8II  168.  6d.,  and  the  annual  expenses  to  j£280  10s.  Od.,  leaving  a  balance  to  the 
eredit  of  the  sodety  under  that  head.  The  single  payments  to  the  society  have 
amounted  to  j£71  17s.  2d.,  and  the  occasional  expenses  on  property  and  stock  to  £67 
7s.  8d.,  so  that  there  is  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  under  this  head  also.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Historic  Society  is  at  this  moment  thoroughly  self- 
supporting  ;  and  we  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  future  will  increase  largely  its 
means  of  usefulness  both  to  the  public  and  to  its  own  members. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Society  is  bound  by  its  Laws  to  print  annually ; 
and  that  it  fumifihes  at  present  a  respectable  volume,  illustrated,  to  each  of  its 
members.  The  Society  is  also  bound  to  make  other  Annual  payments,  some  of 
which  may  be  diminished  in  ftiture  sessions,  or  enthrely  removed.  The  Volume  for  the 
past  session  has  cost  the  Society  i£l04,  independent  of  donations  of  Plates;  and  the 
general  expenses  have  amounted  to  j£181.  Hence,  to  accomplish  the  same  results 
annually,  without  calculating  on  extraneous  aid,  will  require  an  expenditure  of  about 
300  guineas  a  year.  This  of  course  does  not  include  casual  payments  for  permanent 
purposes,  or  for  contingencies. 

The  Society  has  risen  regularly  from  dl7  Members  in  October,  18A8,  to  430  in 
October,  1867.  The  sessional  loss  fTom  various  causes,  amounts  to  about  five  per 
eeut,  [some  Societies  have  changed  to  the  extent  of  eleven  or  twelve  per  cent  per 
annum,]  so  that  to  maintain  that  number  undiminished,  at  least  22  should*  be 
enrolled  each  session.    Any  larger  number  will  tend  to  increase  the  Society. 

*  The  aotoal  namber  emolled  in  Session  1855-56  was  twenty-nine,  and  in  1856^7,  sixty-three.— £A 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  a  Learned  Soeiety  in  so  large  a  town  at  Liyerpool,  if 
9Ten  moderately  well  worked,  should  nerer  allow  its  members  to  fall  below  600.  If 
£he  proportions  of  the  Tarions  elasses  of  members  were  nearly  the  same  as  at  present 
Ibis  would  gire  an  annual  ineome  *  of  nearly  jS4dO,  or  almost  fifty  per  eent  above 
the  sum  at  present  necessary  for  the  suecessfol  working  of  the  Soeiety.  In  1844,  the 
principal  Learned  Soeiety  of  the  town  had  only  90  members,  snd  an  annual  ineome  of 
about  £60. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  has  the  Society  reached  its  present  position  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  conduct  it  on  less  than  an  income  of  .£800  a-year  ?  So  recently  as  the  dose 
of  the  sixth  session  its  receipts  did  not  reach  that  sum,  eyen  with  the  appropriation 
of  life  compositions.  The  reply  to  this  inquiry  is  yery  simple.  The  Soeiety,  though 
eontinuous  in  existence,^  has  occupied  two  distinct  positions  before  the  public.  At 
first  it  gaye  attention  to  archeology,  and  to  a  limited  extent  to  literature.  It  supplied 
the  absence  of  one  sectional  subject  in  the  town,  and  trusted  to  existing  societies  to 
supply  the  rest.  It  now  undertakes  to  supply  all,  on  a  scale  not  hitherto  attempted. 
It  is  in  these  latter  circumstances  that  this  enlarged  expenditure  becomes  indispensable. 
In  its  eariier  years,  it  was  made  self-supporting  by  peeuliar  management.  Its  meetings 
were  few  in  number,  and  the  working  expenses  were  small,  both  in  their  entire  amount 
and  their  relation  to  the  income.  The  life  subscriptions  were  not  numerous,  and  they 
were  used  with  the  annual  income,  which  might  be  regarded  either  as  borrowing  from 
the  future,  or  as  an  eqniyalent  for  the  additional  yolumes  in  stock,  for  sale  to  ftiture 
members.  But,  besides  all  this,  the  working  of  the  Society  was  gratuitous,  and  we 
leceiyed  annually  liberal  donations  in  money,  and  professional  seryices,  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  yolumes.  To  adopt  the  language  of  business  life,  a  few  gentlemen  gave 
the  society  a  bonus  annually,  which,  with  economical  working,  kept  the  shares  always 
np.  The  necessity  for  these  sacrifices  has  now  passed  away,  and  the  Society,  even 
with  its  large  undertaking,  is  able  to  settle  every  claim  liberally  and  promptly.  Tet 
we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the  kindness  of  fHends  and  the  interest 
wfaidi  individual  members  are  likely  to  feel  iu  particular  subjects,  such  donations  will 
not  cease,  but  on  the  contrary,  be  firequent,  and  be  hi^^y  appreciated  as  before. 

Let  us  view  the  working  of  the  Society  a  little  more  in  detaO.  It  may  be  stated 
broadly  that  each  of  our  members  pays  the  original  smaller  subscription  for  the 
production  of  the  annual  volume,  but  that  our  resident  members  pay  anotfier  such  sum 
to  cover  working  expenses.  Now,  it  is  curious  to  see  the  relation  which  the  two  sums 
bear  to  each  other  in  point  of  fact  We  have  240  resident  annual  members,  who  on 
this  principle  contribute  130  guineas,  or  £120  a-year,  for  working  expenses.  If  we 
deduct  from  the  present  balance  sheet  one  or  two  petty  items  not  necessarily  sessional, 
this  sum  exactly  meets  the  whole  of  the  charges  under  the  head  of  "sessional 
expenses."  If  the  Society  had  reached  dOO  members,  the  sum  avaflable  would  be 
i>144  7s.  6d. ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  under  any  circumstances,  so  large  a  sum 
vrould  be  required. 

At  the  present  moment,  we  have  86  Life  Members  on  the  roll,  so  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  show  property  purchased  and  cash  to  the  extent  of  £189.  All  this  and  more 
can  be  done ;  yet  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  of  the  life  compositions 

*    36  Life  Members  at £5    5=^183  16    0 

6    ,,  „ 10  10=     62  10    0 


Jt9»   6   0   Interest  jCa  10  0 

S76  Beaident  Annual  Members S88  16  0 

177  Non-Beeident  Annoal  Members 03    1  0 

3  Ex-ofBeio  Members 0    0  0 

ft  Liuly  Associates 8  12  • 

600  Annual  Receipts 303  18  0 

Oasoal  Beceipts  :— 

Entrance  Fees,  say £31  10    0 

Books  sold,  say   SM    0    0 

61  10  0 

£446    8  e 
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bearing  interest,  and  the  permaDent  charges  met  from  some  of  the  other  eoiuooa  of 
income.  It  ahoiUd  be  borne  in  mind  that  life  compoaitions  are  arailable  eyentaally, 
but  not  immediately ;  as  they  drop  in  at  the  termination  of  the  lives.  With  a  little 
economy  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  oooncil,  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  payments  of  all 
the  surviving  life  members  might  be  invested  in  two  or  three  sessions,  the  other  sums 
being  appropriated  to  distinct  objects.  This  would  fully  meet  the  soggestion  in  the 
report  with  whieh  I  set  out,  and  would  greatly  simplify  the  duties  of  every  succeeding 
treasurer,  secretary,  or  member  of  counelL  The  property  which  we  have  created  would 
then  e^ibit  an  independent  existence,  and  be  attributable  to  individual  generosity  uid 
good  working  alone. 

It  will  easily  be  gathered  from  this  that  our  society  has  now  reached  a  point 
financially  which  it  never  reached  before ;  and  that  its  promise  of  ftiture  useMness 
is  greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  We  have  prospered  and  progressed 
when  we  had  but  few  advantages  to  offer :  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  our 
prosperity  will  cease  when  we  have  more  to  offer.  The  heavy  up-hill  strain  whieh 
has  continued  wi&out  one  moment's  intermission  for  eight  years  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  Society  now  requires  only  judicious  guidance  on  a  level  road.  Its 
intellectual  resources  have  more  than  kept  pace  with  its  pecuniary  ones ;  for  as  a 
scientific  Society  it  knew  no  infancy,  but  sprang  to  maturity  in  a  single  session. 

One  of  the  destinies  of  the  Society  has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  or  only  partially 
and  indirectly.  It  is  obvious  that  in  creating  an  intellectual  community  in  the  midst  of 
a  more  material  one  we  ought  to  benefit  not  only  our  own  members,  but  also,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  the  public  at  large.  With  a  pressure  nearer  at  home,  we  have  hitherto  rarely 
looked  outward ;  but  it  is  surely  time  to  do  so.  Everywhere  around  us,  and  especiaUy 
in  this  town,  we  see  those  who  yearn  after  the  good  and  the  beautifril,  continually 
thwarting  their  own  noble  purposes  by  the  incompetency  which  characterises  them 
through  life.  And  if  it  be  so  with  them,  what  must  it  be  with  others  still  lower 
in  mental  elevation,  however  they  nay  sit  in  high  places ;  who  regard  man  only  as 
an  animal  machine,  and  the  supply  of  his  bodily  wants  as  the  sole  business  of  life  f 
I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  allowable,  but  requisite,  to  instruct  and  guide  our  h)cal 
public  from  time  to  time  on  suliieets  with  whieh  we  possess  unusual  familiarity  ^d 
thus  to  multiply  the  means  of  doing  good.  And  I  am  not  without  a  conviction 
that  such  services  as  we  could  thus  render  would  be  gratefully  received. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Bev.  T.  Moobb,  seconded  by  William  Bubxb,  Esq.,  and 
resolved: — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Dr.  Hume  for  his  interesting 
paper. 

It  was  moved  by  G.  M.  Browhb,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Hughbs,  Esq.,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  officers  and  sectional  members 
of  Council,  for  their  services  during  the  past  Session. 

it  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hums,  seconded  by  T.  Sahsom,  Esq.,  and  resolved, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  to  John  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  and  to  the  Rev.  John 
James  Moss,  for  their  valuable  contributions  of  illustrations  to  vol.  yiil.  of 
the  Society's  Proceedings. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  Council,  the 
following  was  the  result  as  announced  from  the  chair.     (See  page  vi.) 

Thanks  were  then  conveyed  to  the  chairman  by  acclamation,  for  his  services  during 
the  evening,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Hums,  seconded  by  John  Poole,  Esq. 
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6/A  November,  1856.     MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

J.  T.  DAirsoH,  Eaq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  being  ballotted  for  at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  a  Bye-Law, 
was  declared  duly  elected. 

Certificates  of  nine  candidates,  for  election  as  members,  were  read  for  the  first  time. 
The  Secretary  explained  that  there  was  a  mach  larger  number  of  candidate  members  to 
be  proposed,  bat  it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  delay  the  general  business  of  the 
erening,  on  any  one  occasion,  by  submiting  a  larger  number  to  the  ballot. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  Gilbert  James  French,  Esq.,  Bolton.  A  beautiAil  guidon  of  silk,  four  yards 
long,  for  the  Society  itself.  It  contains  the  name  of  the  Society,  and  the  arms 
and  badges  of  the  two  counties. 

From  Henry  Kingsmill,  Esq.,  Hong  Kong.  A  Chinese  Gong.  The  Snout  of  a 
Sword  Fish.    The  skull  o{  an  Albatross. 

From  G.  M.  Browne,  Esq.    Syers'  History  of  Ererton,  1880. 

From  Peter  R.  M*Qaie,  Esq.  Adams*  Weekly  Courant,  30th  May,  1739.  The 
Lancashire  Omnibus,  5th  April,  1882.    A  Norwich  Flay  BUI,  18th  May,  1799. 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  The  OfBcial  and  Illastrated  Guide  to  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  by  George  Measom. 

From  the  Author.  British  Antiquities,  their  present  treatment,  and  their  local 
claims,  by  H.  H.  Rhind,  Esq.,  F.SJl. 

From  the  Author.  Suggestions  for  a  medal  to  record  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
to  the  North  Pole ;  by  Bichard  Sainthill,  Esq.,  Cork.  Also  further  sugges- 
tions by  the  same,  dated  22nd  March,  1850. 

From  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Heaton,  Edge  Hill.  Copper  Calendar,  1782.  Commemora- 
tive medals — Roscoe,  Brougham.  Copper  political  tokens — Prince  Regent, 
1789,  C.  J.  Fox.  Seven  half-penny  tokens  of  last  century,  (Manchester, 
Rochdale,  Lancaster,  Macclesfield.)  Six  do.,  (ShefiSeld,  Anglesea,  Carmar- 
then, <feo.)  Various  tokens — Birmingham,  Banbury,  Notts,  Salop,  Staffordshire, 
&c.  (The  forthing  with  eflBgy  of  Howard  on  the  reverse.)  Sundry  Hibernian 
and  Cdlonial  copper  coins,  United  States  cents,  d^c,  5cc.  Small  Persian  coin. 
Two  Russian  coins. 

From  Richard  A.  Tudor,  Esq.  A  "  Tyburn  Ticket,"  signed  by  Sir  Nash  Grose, 
Kt,  exempting  Richard  Foulkes  from  all  parish  and  ward  offices  within  the 
parish  of  Sallatin,  Salop,  for  apprehending  and  prosecuting  a  felon.  Dated 
2'^th  March,  1791. 

From  the  Author.  Some  observations  on  an  ancient  Talisman,  brought  from  Syria 
and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Chaldeans.    By  John  Lindsay,  Esq.,  Cork. 

The  Chairman  handed  the  Banner  to  Mr.  Mayer,  as  a  liberal  contributor,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Society,  to  unfurl  it  for  the  first  time. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Hbnbt  Dawson,  Esq.,  and  resolved  :— 

That  the  cordial  and  special  thanks  of  the  Soeiety  be  given  to  Mr.  French  for 
his  interesting  donation. 
It  was  announced  that  the  various  books  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Society 
during  the  recess,  would  be  classified  and  laid  before  the  members  on  die  evenings  of 
meeting  appropriated  to  the  sectional  subjects  to  which  they  severally  related. 

Mr.  James  Boardman  forwarded  for  exhibition  a  letter  written  by  John  Wesley,  of 
date  January,  17B0,  addrcssfd  to  Mrs.  Wagiier,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Wftgncr,  merchant  of 
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Li?erpooL    Some  portioDS  of  the  letter  eoold  not  be  deciphered  witboat  difieulty. 
Wesley  a  this  time  was  Id  his  eightj-eighth  year.* 

Dr.  Home  exhibited  a  **  Sessions'  judgment,"  in  a  dispute  as  to  some  land  at  More- 
ton,  in  Wirrall.    It  was  dated  21st  September,  in  26th  of  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  Bnxton  exhibited  a  Sicilian  Dollar  of  1848,  on  which  the  objectionable  words 
**  Olim  Bomba"  were  impressed ;  the  former  aboTC,  and  the  latter  on  the  figure  of 
Ferdinand.    Also  a  silTcr  ooin  oi  the  short  lived  Roman  Bepnblic  of  1848. 

The  Secretary  read  a  commonieation  from  the  Town  Clerk,  dated  81st  October, 
stating  that  the  Town  Council  had  granted  to  the  Society  the  use  of  the  Grand  Jury 
Boom  for  its  meetings,  and  of  an  a^oining  room  for  refreshments,  except  during  the 
period  of  assizes  and  sessions. 

It  was  moTcd  by  Joseph  Matib,  Esq.,  seconded  by  PsTim  B.  M'Quii,  Esq.,  and 
resolved : — 

That  the  thai^  of  this  Sodety  be  given  to  the  Town  Council  for  their  com- 
pliance in  this  matter. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  communicate  that  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  was  granted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Liverpool,  in  return  for  a  similar  arrangement  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
that  Society. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Catalogue  of  the  Library  and  Museum,  still  in  galley  slips,  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  attention  of  members  was  drawn  to  a  list  of  diplomas  yet  unclaimed  by  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  severally  belong. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

Opbniho  Addbzss.    By  J.  Towne  Dansan,  Etq.,  FJ3.8.t  F.P.,  ^.,  ^. 

We  now  open  the  Ninth  Session  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshirs. 
We  approach  this  renewal  of  our  meetings,  and  of  our  labors  in  common,  with  increased 
numbers,  with  enlarged  individual  experience,  and  with  clearer  conceptions  alike  of 
our  objects,  and  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be  worthily  attained. 

United  by  the  bond  of  a  common  duty — that  of  advancing,  during  our  own  time,  and 
to  the  extent  of  our  power,  the  learoing  of  our  own  locality — we  have  before  us  as  noble 
a  task  as  ever  exercised  the  fkoulties  of  civilized  man.  Not  yet  can  we  expect  to  com- 
prehend all  that  is  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  task.  Much  of  it  lies  in  the  yet 
undiscemed  future.  But  much  also  is  open  to  view,  and  nothing  more  so  than  that 
each  session,  as  we  return  to  it,  we  are  called  upon  not  merely  to  continue,  but  to 
extend  our  past  efforts.  Our  onward  course  admits  of  no  medium  between  progress 
and  decline.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should.  What  we  do  is  not  for  ourselves  alone. 
Else  were  it  little  worthy  of  the  time  and  labour  we  bestow  upon  it  We  rejoice  to 
feel  that  it  shares,  in  some  sort,  the  significance  and  the  value  due  to  every  earnest 
endeavour  of  mankind  to  increase  and  disseminate  knowledge ;  and  that  it  shares,  too, 
the  same  onward  impulse.  Our  prosperity  assures  us  that,  Ihnited  and  imperfect  as 
our  operations  have  hitherto  been,  they  have  supplied  a  real  and  a  growing  want  Also 
it  assures  us  that  if  we  would  secure  a  success  thus  dependent  upon  surrounding  cir- 

*  Near  London,  Janoary,  1780. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Wagner, 

Toa  send  me  verv  welcome  news  respecting  yoor  two  danghters. 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  content  with  an  outward  onange,  bat  wiU  ffive  Ood  their  hearts.  It  avails 
nothing  to  be  almost  Christians.  Let  them  be  Christians  altogether,  ei^oying  all  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ,  and  in  all  walking  as  Christ  wal|ied.  With  regard  to  the  oreat  man,  [George  III.1 
there  is  no  possibility  of  access  to  him,  he  is  so  entirely  hedged  in  with  physicians,  otherwise  I 
believe  I  myself  ooold  core  him.  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done. 
If  it  should  please  Ood  that  I  live  tiU  March,  I  shall  hope  to  watt  upon  you  at  North  HsU. 
Peace  be  with  all  yoor  spirits.    Peace,  dear,  dear.  Spirits ! 

I  am,  my  dear  Mrs.  Wagner, 

Yoor  very  i^eotionate  serrant, 

J.   WESLEY. 
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«iiiD8tanee8,  we  mast,  in  no  degree,  negleet  that  progressiTe  improTement  of  method 
■nd  eleTfttion  of  poipose  which,  more  than  aoght  else,  so  honorahly  distingoiBh  the  age 
in  which  we  Utc. 

To  ns,  indeed,  unimpeded  hy  obstades  that  beset  the  paths  of  most  other  public 
bodies,  with  no  vnlgar  inducements  to  obstruct,  and  many  noble  incenti?es  to  promote 
the  adoption,  in  every  case,  of  the  course  most  consonant  to  the  lofuest  intelligenoe, — to 
us,  I  say,  it  would  seem  not  improperly  to  belong,  by  such  means  as  our  humble  powers 
may  afford,  to  preserve,  to  promote,  and  if  possible  to  make  more  prevalent,  these  most 
promising  characteristics  of  the  public  action  of  our  time. 

And  peculiarly  fit  does  it  seem,  that  when  assembled  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
we  should,  with  somewhat  more  than  accustomed  vigilance,  seen  the  drift  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, and  mark,  each  for  himself;  its  relation  to  those  great  outlines  of  our  collective 
doty,  a  (dose  regard  to  which  constitutes  the  best  security  for  our  continued  well-doing, 
and  our  only  valid  title  to  the  prominent  place  we  have  assumed  among  our  fellow 
eitizens. 

To  associations  more  even  than  to  individuals  is  such  occasional  self-examination 
needftiL  The  best  practicable  union  falls  short  of  unity.  As  a  body  we  must  always 
lack  the  safe-guard  of  self-consdousness.  Our  sense  of  duty,  however  clearly  defined 
the  duty  itself  may  be,  must,  when  compared  with  that  of  an  individual  man,  be  mora 
or  less  vague  and  imperfect  What  should  equally  concern  many,  is  apt  sufficiently  to 
concern  none.  And  thus  in  the  absence  of  special  excitement,  or  an  occasional  revival 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  our  energy  tends  to  wane,  our  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  future 
to  fiEide  into  indifference,  and  our  powers  to  fall  more  or  less  under  the  insidious 
despotism  of  routine. 

To  no  better  purpose,  then,  does  it  seem  to  me  that  I  can  use  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  request  of  your  Council,  that  I  would  address  you  at  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Sessicm,  than  to  call  to  our  remembrance  the  high  purposes  for  which  we  are  associated, 
and  by  what  means  we  can  best,  in  the  immediate  foture,  seek  their  accomplishment. 

And  who  amongst  us,  standing  aside  firom  the  current  occupation  of  the  hour,  can 
regard  the  position  we  now  occupy  as  a  Society  and  not  foel  his  soul  uplifted  before  the 
oiagnitnde  of  the  duties  we  may  make  ours,  and  the  amplitude  of  the  means  tempting 
OS  to  Uielr  fulfilment  In  part  this  position  has  been  won  by  our  own  exertions.  In 
part  we  owe  it  to  eiroumstances.  Need  I  add  that  the  gratefol  pride  its  contemplation 
inspires,  assumes  that  our  aims  are  worthy  of  the  vantage  ground  it  affords;  that  its 
true  value  liee  in  the  opportunity  it  offers  for  foture  well  doing. 

Our  aims  have  more  than  once  been  ably  and  clearly  defined.  Though  primarily 
local,  they  are— -under  the  changes  recently  effected  in  the  structure  and  working  of  the 
Society— -adapted  to  as  wide  a  field  of  action  as,  while  yre  own  any  local  ties  whatever, 
we  can  profitably  occupy.  Nor,  wide  as  is  the  work  before  us,  and  well  adapted  as  our 
arrangements  now  are  for  compassing  its  utmost  bounds,  are  the  external  fi&cilities 
awaithig  its  performance  in  any  degree  less  ample.  In  all  these  respects  we  are 
fortunate.  In  all  of  them  is  the  lot  that  has  cast  us  upon  this  time  and  place  a  happy 
one.  In  an  age  distinguished  from  all  former  ages  by  the  predominance  of  the  com- 
mercial tendency,  we  find  ourselves  placed  exactly  where  this  tendency  has  received  its 
highest  developement  The  manufiEicturing  district  of  Manchester,  and  the  port  of 
Liverpool,  taken  together,  form,  at  this  moment,  the  most  remarkable  and  most  pro- 
gressive, if  not  in  every  respect  ihe  most  important  centre  of  the  commercial  activity  of 
the  world.  Nowhere  else  is  so  ftilly  revealed,  so  obvious  to  the  contemplation  of  man, 
the  exquisite  wisdom  of  the  arrangement  which  has  made  commerce  the  overpowering 
and  universal  instrument  of  material  civilization — a  mean  whereby  the  primary  neces- 
sities-of  our  nature  are  made  at  once  subservient  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and 
powerfdlly  suggestive  of  the  natural  brotherhood  and  mutual  dependence  of  mankind. 
Fit  scene  to  direct  enlightened  curiosity  to  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  human  activity, 
so  multi&rioue  in  direction  and  result ;  and  irresistibly  suggestive  of  speculation  on  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  a  race  whose  progress  is  now  made  by  steps  so  gigantic,  that  the 
hopefiil  dreams  of  one  generation  become  the  familiar  realities  of  the  next    Fit  slso  to 
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remind  us  that  great  adyantages  hare  eittr  ibeir  connieipoise ;  aod  that  those  who  vodM 
achieTe  great  ends,  most  not  hope  to  ayail  themselves  of  easy  and  uninoombeied 
methods. 

We  can  hardly  look  long  upon  this  scene,  and  fail  to  learn  that  all  human  action  in 
the  presence  of  great  events  is  subject  to  collateral  influences  of  commensurate  power, 
the  fhll  scope  of  which,  in  our  time,  we  may  in  vain  endeavour  to  comprehend,  but  of 
which  it  behoves  us  never  to  be  forgetfol.  The  astonishing  progress — rapid  beyond  all 
precedent  during  the  last  half  century— of  which  our  own  district  has  afforded  ihe  moat 
eminent  example,  has  been  achieved  only  by  a  mental  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  the 
hour  which,  well  as  it  is  said  to  befit  our  English  character,  and  tempting  as  are  its 
material  fhiits,  it  would  ill  become  our  Society  to  aid  in  fostering. 

And  here  we  encounter  one  of  the  most  delicate,  and  not  the  least  difficult,  of  oar 
duties:  that  of  watchfully  regarding,  and,  while  willingly  using,  never  slaTishly  sub- 
mitting ourselves  to,  the  ruling  ideas  of  our  time.  (}erms,  these,  capable  of  infinite 
expansion — ^insinuating  themselves  wherever  may  be  found  the  requisite  facilides  for 
their  growth ;  and  always  directing,  more  or  less  exclusively,  the  tendencies  not  merely 
of  science,  literature,  and  art,  but  those  of  politics,  legislation,  and  history  itself.  Ideas 
rule.  Facts  not  constimting  science,  ftunishing  but  the  data  on  which  it  rests,  the 
superstructure  can  be  raised  only  under  prior  conceptions  of  the  general  principles  to 
wldch  the  fi&cts  are  to  be  referred.  These  conceptions  are  necessarily  the  offspring  of 
the  philosophical  ideas  of  the  time.  Literature  and  art,  scarcely  less  dependent  on  a 
trained  exercise  of  the  observing  faculties,  but  less  rigidly  bound  by  logical  inference  to 
the  observed  fkcts,  still  more  freely  follow  the  track  of  the  reigning  philosophy.  National 
policy  and  legislation,  too,  whether  determined  by  despotic  or  by  popular  modes  of 
government,  are  equally  swayed  by  the  same  influences.  And  history,  best  performing 
its  office  when  most  truly  embodying  the  spirit  of  passing  events,  is,  when  drawn  from 
contemporary  sources,  unavoidably  permeated,  and  too  often  delusively  coloured,  by 
the  leading  philosophical  dogmas  of  the  age. 

The  widely  varied  character  of  the  topics  we  are  in  the  habit  of  treating,  though  it 
may  make  less  marked  the  effect  of  particular  doctrines  on  the  course  of  our  pro- 
eeedings,  also  brings  us  more  effectually,  even  because  less  palpably,  within  the  range 
of  the  peculiar  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  time ;  of  those  whicli,  as  they  are  more 
or  less  vividly  impressed  upon  all  cultivated  minds,  need  seldom  be  distinctly  expressed. 
And  without  canvassing,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  comparative  merits  of  prevailing 
systems,  or  hazarding  a  single  remark  that  might  be  deemed  depreciatory  of  any,  I  may 
affirm,  what  is  indeed  too  obvious,  that  the  close  attention  so  generally  given  duiing  die 
last  eighty  or  ninety  years,  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  to  the  physical  sciences, 
and  to  the  physical  weU-being  of  man,  has  impressed  upon  the  mental  and  moral 
training  of  the  existing  generation  a  leaning  towards  materialism,  and  an  inaptitude  to 
appreciate  the  more  abstract  and  recondite  conceptions  upon  which  the  physical  laws 
themselves  ultimately  repose,  by  no  means  favorable  to  an  equable  and  unbiassed 
extension,  in  these  days,  of  the  yet  narrow  circle  of  our  knowledge ;  and  which,  receiv- 
ing, as  it  very  probably  does,  undue  encouragement  from  the  diily  avocations  of  a 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  life,  we  may  justly  deem  it  our  duty,  on  behalf  of  a  less 
partial  standard  of  truth,  rather  to  criticise  or  to  oppose  than  implicitly  to  follow. 
Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  it  is  especially  incumbent  upon  us,  here  and  now,  to 
seek  and  steady  to  adhere  to  a  sound  mean  between  the  popular  empiricism,  which 
moves  only  within  the  limited  range  of  sensation,  and  the  lofty  idealism,  owning  no 
bounds,  which  would  discard  the  method  of  induction  for  one  of  mere  hypoUiesis.  And 
even  in  so  doing  to  remember  the  bias  we  inherit  from  a  prior  age,  and  share  in  this 
and  to  lean,  if  lean  we  must,  rather  against  than  towards  that  bias. 

A  pregnant  instance  of  the  need  fbr  such  caution  is  at  hand  in  the  utilitarian  bent  of 
the  particular  community  of  which  we  form  part.  WhOe  it  is  neither  possible  nor 
desirable  that  we  should  ignore  the  special  value  possessed  by  knowledge  applicable  to 
purposes  of  immediate  utility,  it  would  still  less  become  us  to  oveiiook  the  mental 
degradation,  the  dwarfing  and  crippling  of  the  fiumlties,  which  surely  awaits  a  too 
exclusive  attention  to  such  knowledge.    True  it  is  that  all  learning  derives  its  value 
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from  the  prospect  of  a  practical  application,  whether  this  be  near  or  distant.  True, 
also,  that  direct  and  immediate  otilitj  is  the  most  certain  test  of  the  reality  of  all  onr 
acquirements.  Bat  no  less  is  it  trae,  that  we're  the  boundaries  of  onr  knowledge 
enlarged  only  xmder  the  inflaence  of  considerations  so  limited,  not  only  would  utility 
itself  be,  in  Uie  end,  but  poorly  served,  but  we  should  be  deprived,  in  great  part,  of  the 
highest  and  best  restilt  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  that  systematic  and  expansive 
developement  of  the  mental  fi&oulties  which,  to  so  large  an  extent,  marks  our  elevation 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  determines  onr  ability  to  contemplate,  with  due  breadth  of 
view,  and  in  a  fitting  spirit,  the  ways  of  the  Deity,  as  revealed  in  his  works.  And 
though  no  authoritative  definition  of  the  functions  of  a  Society  like  ours  yet  exists  in 
our  literature  to  warrant  the  assertion,  I  will  venture  to  aflirm  that  in  no  efforts  we  may 
make  to  form  or  to  mature  an  effective  public  opinion  in  fiivour  of  a  liberal  and  equable 
pursuit  of  all  sound  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  probability  of  its  yielding  an 
immediate  and  mercantile  profit,  shall  we  in  any  degree  overstep  the  most  rigidly 
correct  outline  of  our  duties  as  a  Society.  Nay,  I  am  even  disposed  to  think  that  If  our 
operations  have  to  the  eommunity  any  value  worthy  of  especial  note,  it  is  to  be  looked 
for  here — to  be  found  in  the  tendency  they  have  to  withdraw  some  of  its  more  active 
minds  from  close  and  constant  contemplation  of  particular  parts  and  details  of  the 
mighty  system  around  us,  and  to  fix  them  at  times,  and  for  a  while,  through  the  medium 
of  knowledge  not  commonly  deemed  useftU,  on  the  less  apparent  and  more  general  laws 
underlying  and  connecting  these,  and  thence,  with  expanded  views,  on  the  system  itself 
and  finally  upon  the  infinite  majesty  of  its  Author. 

With  means  so  large  within  our  grasp  comes,  of  course,  a  commensurate  responsi- 
bility for  their  use.  Contenting  and  comprehending  opportunities  so  great,  we  realize 
one  of  those  crises  in  human  existence  the  issue  of  which  determines  our  fitness  for  the 
plaee  we  fill.  That  the  work  now  before  us  is  to  be  done  admits  not  of  reasonable 
doubt  As  little  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  who  have  found,  and  put  our  hands  to,  can 
also  accomplish  it.  We  have  but  to  raise  our  conceptions  to  the  level  of  what  lies  before 
us — to  be  worthy  of  the  part  we  have  ourselves  chosen— to  find  awaiting  our  use  ample 
facility  for  shewing  once  more  in  England  what  may  be  done  by  even  a  few  men 
earnestly  and  intelllgeotly  bent  upon  the  furtherance  of  a  noble  design,  conceived,  and 
citable  of  being  executed,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

There  are,  and  we  know  there  are,  conditions  of  the  success  we  crave.  We  know  that 
they  must  be  complied  with.  The  prize  is  for  the  winner,  not  for  the  wisher  merely. 
We  are  beset  with  temptations  to  error.  And  vast  as  are  the  advantages  we  possess,  we 
have  yet  much  to  do  ere  we  learn  how  best  to  use  them. 

Above  and  before  all,  we  have  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  assumption — ^fittal  to 
many  who  have  indulged,  and  justly  indulged,  hopes  quite  as  bright  as  ours — that 
whilst  our  labours  are  continued  in  form,  they  are  also  continued  with  effect.  The 
principle  of  association  is  now  so  familiar  to  us,  as  a  means  of  achieving  with  ease 
results  beyond  the  utmost  efforts  of  individual  men,  that  a  corresponding  effect  is 
commonly  looked  for  wherever  we  see  that  principle  in  action.  Especially  deceptive  is 
this  tendency  as  applied  to  literary  and  sdentifio  societies.  Whence,  for  the  most  part, 
a  too  easy  and  too  early  satisfiuition  with  what  is  done.  Their  meetings  are  made 
agreeable  by  the  mutual. good-will  with  which  men  of  business  assemble  to  relieve  the 
mind  of  its  daily  load  of  care.  Those  who  take  upon  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  or  amusement  of  the  rest,  are  met  with  a  Reeling  of  gratitude  at  once  natural 
and  laudable.  Compliments,  for  the  most  part,  take  the  place  of  criticism.  And, 
excepting  the  provision  of  a  passing  recreation  for  minds  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture, 
little  is  effected — very  little  Uiat  endures,  or  by  which  it  might  be  known  that  such 
associations  had  existed.  To  suppose  that  we  can  entirely  avoid  an  error  so  common, 
were  to  be  too  sanguine.  But  hating  once  recognized  the  liability,  we  can  at  least  be 
on  our  guard  against  its  commoner  indications. 

Nor  can  it  safely  be  inferred  that  because  power  is  present,  and  is  applied,  it  is  also 
well  directed.  In  many  ways  it  may  be  misapplied ;  and  in  none,  perhaps,  is  it  more 
commonly  wasted  than  through  the  want  of  a  degree  of  combination  which  prior  com- 
munication among  the  working  members  of  the  Society  might  readily  effect.    Doubtless 
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it  is  a  wise,  if  not  an  indispenaable  ooane,  to  accord  the  free&t  oourse  to  the  Tarioos 
powers  and  opportonides  of  all  who  may  be  able  and  williDg  to  labour  iu  the  oommon 
oaose ;  and  thus  to  leare  to  indiridoal  choice  not  only  the  aeleetion  within  a  yery  wide 
range  of  the  topics  to  which,  in  each  sncceeding  session,  our  attention  shall  be  directed, 
hot  also  the  method  of  their  treatment  And  with  freedom  so  unlimited,  we  can  look 
for  bat  scant  measnre  of  discipline,  beyond  such  as  each  may  think  proper  to  impose 
upon  himselt  Tet  there  is  undonbtedly  much  to  be  said  in  fitvor  of  such  limitations 
upon  this  freedom  as,  being  otherwise  applicable,  may  keep  it  from  degenerating  into 
mere  laxity,  and  depriving  our  proceedings  of  the  unity  and  cdherence  so  necessary  to 
the  aocomplishment  of  a  common  purpose.  And,  accordingly,  I  belieye  there  is  amongst 
as  a  very  general  conyiction  of  the  superior  value  of  such  contributions  to  our  pro- 
ceedings as  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  regard  to  the  primary  objects  of  the  Society 
and  tend  to  the  conjoint  illustration  of  particular  topics,  espedally  those  of  local  and 
contemporary  interest.  The  prime  advantage  of  combination  is  now  well  recognized  in 
the  intelligent  diviidon  of  labor;  and  to  the  gradual  growth  of  a  co-operatiye  tendency 
among  such  of  our  members  as  may  devote  themselves  to  the  same  or  to  allied  sections 
of  our  common  field  of  enquiry,  we  may,  perhaps,  justly  look  as  to  the  source  hereafter 
of  a  large  and  most  welcome  accession  of  power. 

Every  science  is  now  pressed  into  the  service  of  commerce ;  and  commerce  subserves, 
in  turn,  all  the  arts  of  life.  It  has  itself  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  liberal  art ;  and 
wherever  carried  on  in  consonance  with  the  dictates  of  high  principle,  its  masters  are 
now  more  nearly  the  effective  rulers  of  the  affairs  of  nations  than  the  men  of  any  one 
profession  have  ever  before  been.  We  have  the  rare  good  fortune  to  find  ourselves  at 
the  very  seat  and  centre  of  the  commercial  energy  of  our  time,  fast  by  the  very  springs 
whence  the  blessings  of  material  civilization  are  Uius  being  diffhsed  over  the  earth.  For 
where,  better  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  may  men  observe  how  the  exchange  of 
objects  produced  in  one  region  of  our  planet,  to  be  consumed  in  another,  does  sooner 
or  later,  happily  and  inevitably,  link  together  in  the  firm  bonds  of  mutual  interest,  in 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  in  a  gradual  elevation  of  all  the  incidents  of  human 
existence,  nations  divided  not  only  by  difference  of  blood,  of  language,  and  of  religion, 
but  by  distance  and  difficulties  of  transit,  which  to  the  uncultivated  intellect  must  alone 
have  seemed  for  ever  insurmountable.  Or  where  more  fitly  learn  how  vast  is  the  fund 
of  power,  convertible  to  the  noblest  uses,  conferred  upon  nations  as  upon  individuals, 
by  superiority  of  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  industry :  or  how  much  this  power  is 
augmented  by  discreet  and  unremitting  study  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  by  such 
advancement  of  the  learning  of  our  time  as  is  the  proper  office  of  societies  like  ours. 

The  papers  likely  to  be  laid  before  you  in  the  present  session  seem  to  promise  a  fair 
compliance  with  the  expectations  of  the  Society,  even  raised  as  these  have  been  by  the 
gradual  improvement  in  number,  variety,  and  excellence  exhibited  by  these  contributions 
to  our  proceedings  in  preceding  sessions. 

Let  us  trust — and  trust  with  that  fiuth  which  is  bom  of  earnest  endeavour— that  every 
succeeding  session  will  find  us  still  better  provided.  If  it  be  not  so,  the  deficiency  will 
assuredly  be  traceable  to  ourselves.  Within  the  distinct  but  co-ordinate  limits  of  our 
three  departments — archieology,  literature,  and  science — we  have  scope  for  every  branch 
of  enquiry  we  can  legitimately  desire  to  pursue,  for  every  inv^tlgation  that  can  throw 
light  upon  the  hbtory  of  our  district,  illustrate  its  present  comUtion,  or  suggest  new 
steps  in  the  career  of  growing  utility  and  power  which  has  already  made  that  district 
the  busiest  and  wealthiest  section  of  a  mighty  empire,  and  given  to  it  an  influence  iu  the 
afiairs  of  mankind  more  potent  than  that  wielded  by  any  other  of  equal  area  and  popula- 
tion on  the  foce  of  the  eiu^. 


IBth  November,  1856.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
David  Buxton,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed. 
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James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  had  retired  from  the  Society,  was  allowed  to  resmne 
his  coxmexion  by  paying  the  fees  for  Membership  from  the  date  of  his  temporary  with- 
drawal. 

The  following  selection  from  the  donations  was  laid  upon  the  table ; — 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, vol.  vi.  second  series; — Br.  Robert  Angus  Smith's  life  of  Dalton, 
forming  toI.  xiii.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.'xxx.,  parts  2 
and  3,  for  Jane  and  September,  1856. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Chemists'  Association  of  Liyerpool,  1856. 

From  the  Author.  Genealogical  Essays,  LQustratiTe  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire 
fiunilies,  and  a  memoir  of  the  Cheshire  Domesday  Boll,  by  George  Ormerod, 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

From  the  Author.  A  pamphlet  entitled  The  Manchester  Exhibition  Review.  Royal 
Institudon,  1856. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited : —  ' 

By  Peter  R.  M'Quie,  Esq.    Stow's  Survey  of  London,  1598.    (Pub.  1603.) 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.    A  Chinese  coin. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  :— 

Oir  THB  Relation  between  the  Material  Pbooeess  ov  the  United  States,  and 
THE  Capital  and  Laboub  or  Eubopbans.    By  ^Edward  Olibbomf  Esq,,  SJ.d. 

The  opinions  advocated  in  this  paper  will  be  understood  frt>m  the  distinct  announce- 
ment in  the  title.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  commercial  necessities  of  one  or  more 
countries  stimulate  the  industry  of  another ;  and  it  is  natural  that  the  superabundant 
capital  of  one  nation  should  sometimes  find  its  direction  and  successful  expenditure  in 
another.  But  such  effects  are  reciprocal;  and  they  differ  in  degree  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  necessity  for  a  constant  infusion  of  new  blood,  by  emigration  from  the 
older  countries,  was  dwelt  upon ;  and  such  a  change  in  population  naturally  leads  to  a 
corresponding  change  in  manners,  political  principles,  and  social  grades.  These  are 
becoming  less  appreciable,  and  in  the  course  of  time  will  practically  disappear.  The 
writer  noticed  a  tendency  in  the  natives  of  the  United  States,  which  has  frequentiy 
attracted  observation; — ^tiieir  avoidance  of  physical  labour  when  possible,  and  their 
desire  to  live  rather  by  the  exercise  of  the  intellect.  This  is,  in  effect,  the  exchange  of 
the  manual  for  some  of  the  liberal  arts. 


flOth  November,  1856.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Joseph  Mates,  Esq.,  F.SA.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentiemen  were  balloted  for,  and  declared  duly  elected  members  of  the 
Society  :-^- 

William  Lawrence  Stroud,  Esq.,  Oxton. 
Thomas  Croxton,  Esq.,  Blue  Coat  School,  Bolton. 
A.  Craig  Gibson,  Esq.,  Lower  Bebington,  Birkenhead. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Vols,  xi.to  xxiv. 
(Fourteen  volumes  4to.) 
s 
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From  Albert  Way,  Esq.  An  impression  on  gotta  percha  of  a  royal  seal  of  Edward 
rv.,  for  the  Chancery  of  Monmouth  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Among  the  objects  for  exhibition  were  the  following : — 

By  John  Hartnup,  Esq.  Delineations  of  Saturn,  as  observed  by  a  Newtonian 
Equatorial  of  13  inch  aperture,  Not.  1852,  and  March  27th  and  29th,  1856  ; 
also  a  representation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  Lunar  Crater  "  Copernicus," 
taken  at  the  Obseiratory  at  Bome,  19th  Nov.,  1855. 

By  the  Ber.  Dr.  Hume.    A  curious  tobacco  pipe  firom  the  Crimea,  with  figures,  <&c., 
carved  by  a  Sardinian  Officer. 
An  impression  from  the  small  state  seal  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Mayer,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  better  mutual  acquaintance  of  the  members  of  the 
Society,  invited  their  attendance  at  his  Museum  in  Colquitt-street,  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  27th  November. 

The  Paper  for  the  evening  was.  On  Binooulab  Vision,  and  the  Thbobt  or  thb 
Stebeoscopb,  by  John  Newton,  Esq, 

That  the  right  and  left  eye  pictures  of  all  near  solid  objects  must  be  dissimilar 
appears  so  self-evident,  and  is  so  readily  observed,  that  it  seems  useless  to  dwell  on 
so  plain  a  truth.  And  yet,  until  Wbeatstone  pnblkhed  his  celebrated  essay  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1838,  this  great  &ct  had  remained  barren  of  any 
result  to  the  theory  of  vision.  He  drew  right  and  left  eye  pictures  of  simple  solids, 
such  as  a  cube ;  and,  on  viewing  them  by  an  instrument  which  should  unite  the  two 
dissimilar  pictures  optically  (just  as  we  do  habitually  by  the  convergence  of  the  optic 
axes)  he  found  that  the  two  flat  pictures  vanished,  and  in  their  place  appeared  a  single 
picture  of  startling  solidity.  The  instrument  itself  he  called  a  stereoscope ;  but  Uie 
form  he  invented  has  given  place  to  a  simpler  one  contrived  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  and 
In  place  of  the  black  diagrams  of  simple  geometric  solids,  at  first  employed,  Photo- 
graphy now  enables  us  to  take  right  and  1^  eye  pictures  of  the  most  complex  kind, 
with  an  accuracy  and  beauty  formeily  quite  unattainable.  Portraits,  domestic  scenes, 
the  glories  of  nature  and  art,  are  all  presented  to  as  in  the  stereoscope  with  a  solidity 
and  reality  that  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  popular— as  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the 
most  interesting  discoveries  of  this  age.  Thus  a  main  use  of  two  eyes  in  vision  is 
at  onee  rendered  capable  of  proof  to  every  one,  and  it  is  now  taught  as  a  ftinda- 
roental  troth,  established  by  Wheatstone,  "  tiiat  all  oar  perception  of  solidity  derived 
throogh  the  visual  sense  is  consequent  upon  the  mental  combination  of  the  two 
dissimilar  pictures  upon  the  two  retime."*  Again,  the  single  vision  which  we  mjoj 
with  two  eyes  has  been  also  attempted  to  be  explained  on  various  theories,  as  that 
of  <*  corresponding  points  on  the  retine  producing  but  one  impression  on  the  senso- 
rium,"  and  the  so-called  "  law  of  visible  direction."  Now,  I  believe  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  shew  that  all  these  are  at  best^  but  imperfect  theories,  containing  partial 
truths.  They  leave  out  of  view  the  action  of  the  single  eye.  The  two  eyes  frequency 
differ  in  the  same  individual,  both  in  optical  perfection  and  in  focal  length.  Snco 
persons  have  much  difficulty  in  using  the  ordinary  stereoscopes.  Again,  in  the 
majority  of  animals — even  those  most  resembling  man — ^Ihe  eyes  do  not  converge, 
but  are  placed  sideways  to  the  front  of  the  head.  All  the  three  theories  therefore 
mentioned  cannot  apply  to  such.  Yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  single 
vision  with  two  eyes,  and  the  power  to  appreciate  distance  and  solidity  must  be  as 
perfect  with  them  as  in  man.  Wheatstone's  theory  of  solid  vision  fails  slso  in  not 
explaining  solid  vision  with  one  eye;  yet  this  most  certainly  exists.  Many  pass 
through  life  with  but  the  use  of  one  eye,  yet  I  have  seen  such  a  person  play  at  cricket, 
snuff  a  candle,  thread  a  needle,  and  perform  many  similar  acts,  which,  if  the  theory 
above  quoted  be  true  to  its  ftill  extent,  should  have  been  physical  impossibilities. 
Any  one  who  has  been  obliged  to  employ  but  one  eye  for  a  oensiderable  period,  must 
have  perceived  how  rapidly  he  improved  in  **  monocular  vision."    Again,  many  pictures, 

•  Carpenter's  Hnmsn  Physiology,  dth  Edition,  p.  010,  &o. 
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•specially  pbotogni^ie  copies,  tsken  with  striking  eoutrast  of  light  and  shade,  or,  better 
itUl,  the  beauUf^  miniatiue  copies  of  Dstore  seen  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera 
obsoora,  look  extraordinarily  solid.  Yet  all  pietores  are  really  **  monocolar  "  repre- 
sentations of  objects  as  yiewed  with  one  eye.  How  is  this,  if  the  Tisnal  perception 
of  solidity  be  entirely  dependent  on  binocular  Tision?  Again,  in  Tiewing  distant 
objects  or  scenes,  the  optical  parallax  is  so  small  that  we  have  really  two  similar 
pietores  (that  is  monocular,  merely  repetitions  of  the  single-eye  pictu^)  on  the  two 
retina.  Tet  we  appreciate  the  most  distant  view  intensely,  and  readily  distinguish  it 
from  a  flat  representation.  To  give  the  single  eye  the  same  ad?antages  in  viewing 
photographic  pictures  that  the  two  eyes  have  in  the  best  stereoscopes,  I  made  a  single 
eye  instrument,  substituting  for  the  two  semi-lenses  one  large  lens.  On  viewing  thus 
fine  eollodion  positive  pictures,  some  appeared  to  project  in  bold  relief,  especially 
portraits  and  copies  of  wnite  statuary,  but  I  did  not  find  nearly  so  much  illusion  in 
the  best  views  or  landscapes  I  could  take. 

At  present  a  fierce  conflict  is  raging  amongst  photographers,  which  seems  as  fsr  from 
settlement  as  ever,  viz. :  the  distance  at  which  the  two  cameras  should  be  placed 
asunder  in  taking  the  double   picture  for  the  stereoscope.      Many  follow  Sir  D. 
Brewster,  who  stoutly  maintains  Uiat  the  two  lenses  employed  should  be  separated  the 
same  distance  as  dtat  betwixt  the  human  eyes,  viz. :  two  and  a  half  inches,  and 
should  converge  upon  the  object    Undoubtedly  in  this  way  we  get  sufficient  relief 
for  very  near  objects,  as  portraits ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  we  cannot  thus  get 
the  effisct  of  distance  in  landscapes.    M.  Ferrier,  whose  stereoscopic  transparencies  ara 
•o  famous,  separates  his  lenses  to  far  crater  distances.    Thus,  in  a  panoramic  view 
of  Paris,  taken  lh>m  die  top  of  Notre  Dame,  he  took  one  picture  from  one  of  the 
towers,  the  second  bom  the  other.    How  shall  we  reconcile  these  apparent  discrepancies  ? 
I  think  this  will  not  be  difllcult  by  giving  its  due  value  to  monocular  vision.    Two 
aoonoeular  pictures  of  near  objects — as  a  group  of  statuary — that  is,  two  pictures 
taken  without  moving  the  oamera,  unite  in  the  stereoscope  to  give  an  appearance  of 
decided  rdief,  as  I  have  aseertained— though  not  so  great,  of  course,  as  when  the 
camera  was  moved.    Also,  for  near  objects  a  slight  separation  of  the  cameras  produces 
A  considerable  angle  of  parallax.    Now,  I  have  shown  that  in  viewing  distant  objects 
our  eyes  unite  two  monocular  pictures.    These  pictures,  indeed,  are  perfect,  with  all 
the  atmospheric  eSecta,  the  ever  varying  grades  of  light,  and  shade,  and  colour,  which 
constitute  natural  perspective.    But  in  the  best  photograph  there  is  no  atmosphere. 
The  shadows  are  opaque.   The  varying  tints  of  colour  are  wanting;  worse  still,  they  are 
zendered  entirely  wrong,  green  and  rod  appearing  as  black,  whilst  even  dark  blues 
appear  as  whites  in  the  resulting  pictures.    To  make  up  for  these,  and  innumerable 
other  defects  and  shortcomings,  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary  to  exaggerate  greatly 
the  optieal  parallax  before  the  effect  of  distance  can  be  duly  witnessed  in  the  stereo- 
^  Mope,  for  fdl  views  except  very  near  ones.    The  lenses  of  our  cameras  have  a  focal 
'  length  of  about  five  inches,  those  of  our  eyes  of  not  quite  one  inch ;  so  that  our 
stereoscopic  cameras  may  rather  be  compared  to  the  eyes  of  giants,  which  would  be 
plaeed  about  twelve  inches    asunder.      Thus,  Sir  D.  Brewster  is  evidently  wrong 
both  as  to  theory  and  practice.    The  fact  is,  no  exact  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  taking 
stereoscopic  pictures,  and  practice  alone  can  determine  the  optical  parallax  which 
will  give  the  effects  desired.    To  recapitulate,  solid  vision  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  known  optical  law.    It  is  not  a  blind  instinct  bom  with  us,  but  the  result  of  the 
impressions — the  education  of  a  lifetime.      The  infant  sees  only  flat  pictures,  all 
objects  appearing  at  the  same  distance,  and  it  gropes  like  a  blind  man  for  many 
months,  during  which  the  other  senses,  especially  that  of  touch,  are  continually  used 
to  correct  the  evidence  of  the  eyesight.    Such  has,  we  know,  been  the  case  with  those 
who  have  recovered  tbe  sight  of  both  eyes  later  in  life,  after  operations  for  cataract. 
Another  use  of  binocular  vision,  besides  that  pointed  out  by  Wheatstone,  is,  no  doubt, 
to  intensify  the  image  by  repetition  of  the  sensory  effect  on  the  two  retime.    Muller, 
and  other  physiologists,  have,  indeed,  denied  that  anything  is  gained  in  illuminating 
power  by  the  use  of  two  eyes.    If  one  eye  only  be  used  the  pupil  is  said  to  dilate  so 
as  to  s^it  double  the  qusntity  of  light.    This  I  believe  to  be  an  error.    The  united 
pioture  in  the  stereoscope  always  appears  brighter  and  more  distinot  than  either 
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separately.    I  took  two  photographs  in  rapid  saoeetsioD,  of  the  same  indiTidoal,  onb 
eje  heing  elosed  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  popil  , 
with  a  micrometer  microscope,  there  appeared  extremely  little  difference  in  the  two 
cases. 

We  ha^e,  then,  two  eyes,  fiis^  that  the  impression  on  the  sensorium  may  be  inten- 
sified by  repetition ;  secondly,  as  a  safeguard,  that  if  the  use  of  one  be  lost,  so  precioas 
a  sense  may  still  be  retained ;  thirdly,  that  the  two  dissimilar  impressions  may  afford 
data  for  estimating  more  perfectly  die  distances  and  directions  of  near  objects ;  be- 
sides other  less  important  uses. 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  notice  the  many  analogies  between  the  senses  of  hearing 
and  of  sight.  Thus,  we  have  single  hearing  with  two  ears, — binaural  hearing, — die 
lesult  of  the  union  by  the  sensorium  of  the  two  dissimilar  impressions.  And  if 
the  brain  be  disordered,  as  by  intoxication,  or  bodily  ailments,  double  vision,  as  well 
as  confused  hearing,  are  common  results.  May,  the  musical  pitdi  of  the  two  ears  often 
differs,  say  half  a  note,  just  as  the  focal  length  of  the  two  eyes  often  differs.  Binaural 
hearing  also  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  direction  and  distance  of  sounds — solid  hearing. 
The  axes  of  the  two  auditory  apparatus  are  not  opposite  each  other,  but  fbrm  an 
obtuse  angle  directed  forwards  and  outwards.  According  to  Bachanan,  the  direction 
of  this  angle  exercises  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  auditory  sensibility.  Monoaural 
hearing  will  give  us  a  partial  appreciation  of  distance  by  the  perspectiye,  as  it  were, 
of  sounds ;  their  varying  intensity,  their  light  and  shade ;  whilst  the  dissimilar 
impressions  on  the  two  ears  render  this  determination  for  more  perfect 

To  conclude,  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  to  us  what  the  instruments  of  the  surreyor 
are  to  him ;  they  are  widely  separated  to  give  us  a  base  line,  at  the  ends  of  which  are 
stationed  our  most  perfect  instruments  of  obserration.  At  first  we  judge  of  the  dimen- 
sions, forms,  and  distances  of  objects  by  the  sense  of  touch.  We  grope  about  the 
world.  After  a  time,  and  very  slowly,  we  transfer  the  information  thus  gained  to  the 
eye  and  the  ear,  which,  as  they  become  more  highly  educated,  enable  us  to  judge  of 
distance  and  direction  without  actual  contact. 

[This  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  Stereoscopic  views,  and  various 
instruments,  including  several  forms  of  Brewster's  Lenticular  Stereoscope;  Knight's 
Cosmoramio  Stereoscope;  a  new  form  of  Stereoscope,  with  lenses  of  large  size,  by 
Abrahams,  Lord-street ;  and  a  very  large  Wheatstone's  reflecting  Stereoscope.] 


4tth  December,  1866.— ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

J.  TowNB  Dawson,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

After  the  usual  ballot,  the  following  were  declared  duly  elected  as  members  of  the 
Historic  Society : — 

Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Bart.,  Oawthorp  EUJl,  Burnley. 

John  Ansdell,  Esq.,  St.  Helens. 

Frederick  Broughton,  Esq.,  Ulster  Railway,  Beliast 

W.  G.  Crory,  Esq.,  7,  Upper  Duke  Street. 

Walter  W.  Driffield,  Esq.,  York  Buildings,  Sweeting  Street. 

Robert  Evans,  Esq.,  Eldon  Grove,  Rock  Ferry. 

John  O'Donnell,  M.D.,  34,  Rodney  Street. 

Rev.  Philip  Frost  J.  B.  Hains,  The  Parsonage,  Hoylake. 

Edward  Howell,  Esq.,  Church  Street,  Liverpool. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  Lord  Londesborough.     Miscellanea  Graphica,  No.  ix. 

From  the  Author,  Chas.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  Collectanea Antiqua,  vol.  ii,  pts. land 3.  * 
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From  the  Author.  How  to  Leam,  and  what  to  Learn,  by  Bev.  Br.  Booth,  Treasurer 
of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

From  the  Editor.  The  Scottish  Field,  edited  by  John  Robson,  M.B.,  1855,  for  the 
Chetham  Society. 

From  the  Society.  Report  presented  to  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  at  its 
16th  General  Meeting,  May  5th,  1856.  Also  communicationB  made  to  the 
Society,  No.  6. 

From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  F.B.A.S.  Fragments  of  ancient  burial  urn  found 
at  Gatlow  Stone  Quarry,  on  the  Briercliffe  ridge  of  hills,  near  Saxifield,  and 
Castercliffe. 

Dr.  Hume  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  of  the  "  leathern  bottel." 

Thomas  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Preston,  exhibited  three  Roman  silver  coins  found  near 
Preston ;  two  Trajan,  one  Vespasian. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read: — 

Ok  thb  Battls  or  Bbunanbubh,  ahd  the  probable  Locality  or  the  Contlict,* 
by  T,  T.  Wilkinson,  FM,A.8. 


nth D€cember,lS66,    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Peteb  R.  M'Quib,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  members  of  die  Society. 

Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  Preston. 

Edward  Cranage,  FhJD.,  Old  Hall,  Wellington,  Salop. 

W.  Hope  Jones,  Esq.,  Hooton. 

James  Kershaw,  M.P.,  Stockport. 

John  James  Myres,  Esq.,  Bank  Parade,  Preston. 

Henry  Newsham  Pedder,  Esq.,  Preston. 

Joseph  Robinson,  Esq.,  Lord  Street. 

Richard  ThrelfBdl,  Esq.,  Avenham  Terrace»  Preston. 

Thomas  Walmsley,  Esq.,  Preston. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  yol.  x.  3  pts,  vol.  xiv,  pt.  3. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Philomathio  Society,  vol.  i.  for  Slst 
session,  1855-56. 

From  the  Author,  D.  P.  Thomson,  Esq.,  M.B.    Liverpool  Described,  1854. 
The  Philosophy  and  Poetry  of  Weather  Knowledge. 

Dr.  Macintyre  exhibited  an  ancient  episcopal  swivel  seal  with  three  fisu^ets,  on  which  are 
engraved  the  Diocesan  and  personal  arms  with  crest  and  cipher.  Also  a  minute  ivory  carving 
of  die  crucifixion  with  two  figures  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  probably  the  Virgin  and  St.  John. 

The  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the  Society  then  presented  Dr.  Thom  with  the  Diploma  of 
Life  Membership,  as  resolved  upon  at  the  Special  Oeneral  Meeting  on  the  4th  instant. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

05  Poetic  Resemblance,  Imitation,  and  Plaol^ism.^  by  David  Buxton,  Esq. 

*  Ti-ansaotions,  p.  21.  +  Tronsr  cl5on»,  p.  77. 
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18/^  December,  1856.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Sahsom,  A.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Ust  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

After  a  ballot  the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  dtdy  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Captain  Campbell,  R.L.A.,  North  Battery. 

Samnel  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Boshell  Place,  Preston. 

Rev.  Thomas  Corser,  mA.,  Stand,  Manchester. 

Henry  Gerard,  Esq.,  52,  Canning  Street. 

Thomas  Holden,  Esq.,  Snmmerfield,  Bolton. 

Philip  Juncker,  Esq.,  Monckton  lodge,  Anfield,  Walton. 

Thomas  Beeby  Mosley,  Esq.,  English  and  Irish  Telegraph  Company,  Idyerpool. 

Robert  Towneley  Parker,  M.P.,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 

Rev.  W.  Quekett,  M.A.,  Rectory,  Warrington. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Society.    Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vols,  viii,  iz  (un- 
bound), X,  xi,  xii,  xiii,  xiv,  xv. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  1853-54, 1854- 
55, 1855-66. 

From  Mr.  Rundell.    Specimens  of  incrustations  firom  steam-boilers. 

Mr.  Leyland,  firom  Honduras,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  Natural  History, 
chiefly  birds.  These  were  described  by  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Derby  Museum,  who  said  they 
were  particularly  interesting  on  geographical  grounds,  as  showing  the  southern  limits  of 
some  of  the  species,  and  the  northern  limits  of  others. 

The  following  particulars  respecting  the  swivel  seal  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting  by 
Dr.  Macintyre,  were  furnished  by  Dr.  Hume.  The  seal  belonged  to  Robert  Calverley, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  He  was  of  an  Essex  family,  was  a  fellow  of  University 
College,  Oxford ;  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  1715 ;  was  afterwards 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Trlandrnff  in  1725,  and  trans- 
lated to  Peterborough  in  1728,  where  he  died  in  1748.  One  facet  of  the  seal  contains 
his  official  arms,  Peterborough  Diocese  impaling  Calverley ;  another,  the  cipher  R.  C, 
direct  and  reversed ;  and  the  third  his  fisunily  crest,  which  however  he  as  a  Clergyman 
was  not  entitled  to  use. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

On  the  Yak,  or  Gbuntino  Ox  of  Thibet  ;  *  and  some  or  the  becent  additions  to 
THE  Fbbb  Public  Museum,  by  Thomas  J,  Moore,  E»q, 

On  some  Fossil  Tbbbs  becentlt  disoovebed  at  BuBNLET,t  by  T.  T.  WiMnton, 
F.R.A.8, 


Itt  January,  1857.    ARCELEOLOGICAL   SECTION. 

John  Robson,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  aild  confirmed. 

After  the  usual  ballot,   the  following  gentlemen  were  declared  duly  elected  members 
of  the  Society : — 

Francis  James  Eaton,  Esq.,  41,  Richmond  Terrace,  Breck  Road. 
William  Marshall,  Esq.,  Penwortham  Hall,  Preston. 

•  Transactions,  p.  43.  +  Transaotioos,  p.  99. 
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James  Steains,  Esq.,  5,  Upper  Kensington. 
Bees  Woods,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Socie^.  Sussex  Archoological  Collections,  yol.  i.  2nd  edition,  1858,  and 
Tol.  yii,  1854. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South  East  of 
Ireland  Archoological  Society,  vol.  i,  new  series,  Nos.  2,  8,  4,  5. 

From  the  Author.  Lothian,  its  position  prior  to  its  annexation  to  Scotland,  by 
John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq.,  1856. 

From  the  Author.  Additions  and  index  to  Biiscellanea  Palatina,  by  George 
Ormerod,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

From  Mrs.  Ann  Maria  Heaton,  Edge-hill.    A  Map  of  Chester,  1643. 

From  T.  T.  Willdnson,  F.RA.S.  Two  stones  from  Casteroliffe,  near  Colne ;  one 
specimen  completely  yitrified  from  intense  heat,  the  other  partially  burnt 
through. 

The  following  interesting  objects  were  exhibited : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  Saxon  ornament  in  gold,  set  with  garnets  and  enamel 
in  blue,  red,  and  white,  formed  like  a  bird's  head  and  neck. 

A  Saxon  ornament  found  near  Cologne,  round  in  form,  and  8}  inches  in 
diameter,  in  gold,  with  raised  collets  or  settings  for  receiving  stones  of  which 
three  were  in  place. 

Two  studs  in  silyer,  on  which  were  the  interlaced  griffins  or  serpents  usually 
fbxmd  on  crosses  and  other  objects  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  origin. 

Numerous  fibulas  of  Roman,  Merovingian,  and  other  periods. 

Also  an  object  of  much  local  interest,  a  pint  mug  made  in  Liverpool  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  of  the  usual  white  or  cream-colour  body, 
and  on  the  frt>nt  is  a  sort  of  chain  ornament  in  which  is  inscribed  in  the  same 
style  as  the  ornaments  (coloured  or  filled  in  blue,)  "  Ser  William  a  Plumper." 
It  was  made  at  the  time  or  soon  after  the  celebrated  election  of  1761,  when  the 
potters  were  so  numerous  as  to  carry  the  election,  most  of  them  giving  plumpers 
for  Sir  William  Meredith,  and  thus  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  The 
mug  had  long  been  in  the  possession  of  the  ffarington  family,  and  was  recently 
presented  to  Mr.  Mayer  by  Miss  ffarington,  of  Worden  Hall,  near  Preston. 

By  Peter  B.  M'Quie,  Esq.  The  eleventh  collection  of  twenty-four  views  of 
remarkable  remains  of  Abbeys,  Castles,  <feo.,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Pub- 
lished by  Nath.  and  Sam.  Buck,  April,  1736. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  Maori  figure,  showing  the  postures  adopted  in  various 
New  Zealand  war  dances,  and  also  the  general  pattern  used  in  tattooing. 

Mr.  Mayer  read  a  note  which  he  had  received  from  John  M.  Kemble,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, inviting  him  to  exhibit  his  Anglo-Saxon  and  Celtic  collection  at  the  Art  Treasures 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  this  year  in  Manchester. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S.,  gave  some  particulars  respecting  the  two  specimens  from 
Castercliffe,  which  he  had  presented  to  the  Society ;  and  made  a  few  ol^servations  upon 
some  of  the  antiquities  of  the  county. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  i^r 

The  CisTLB  Hill  of  Pbnwobtham,*  dy  Rev.  W,  Thomber,  assisted  by  the  notes  and 
illustrations  of  OharUi  Hardwick,  Esq.,  of  Preston. 

•  Transactions,  p.  61. 
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Qth  January,  mi.    LITERARY    SECTION. 

JoHV  PooLB,  Esf^.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  npon  the  table : — 
From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xxv.  1855. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society,  Nos.  8,  4,  and  5. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  No.  14,  for  1855. 

Dr.  Home  exhibited  and  described  a  Tolome  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  PrO" 
feasor  Rafii,  of  Copenhagen,  entitled,  *'  Inscription  Roniqne  da  Piree."  It  is  written 
partly  in  French,  and  partly  in  Danish,  and  gives  a  translation  in  both  languages  of  a 
Runic  inscription  on  the  body  of  a  monnmental  lion,  formerly  preserved  at  the  Pirens, 
but  now  removed  to  Venice.  Numerous  analogous  inscriptions  are  given,  from  Denmark, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  north. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  received  a  large  parcel  of  books  as  a  present  to 
the  Society  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen.  At  a  future 
meeting  he  would  lay  them  on  the  table. 

Attention  was  called,  by  a  member,  to  some  portions  of  the  annual  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  late  Admiral  Beechy ;  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Liverpool  Compass  Conmiittee,  and  the  completion^of 
the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Paper  for  the  evening  was  then  read : — 

On  thi  Lanouagb  ot  Lamoasbibb  ubdbb  thb  Bom abs,*  by  B,  O,  Latham^  MJ>^ 
FMJS. 


15IA  Janimry,  1857.     SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 
J.  T.  Dahbob,  F.6.S.,  y.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Th^  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Richard  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  of  Hooton,  late  High  Sheriff  of  Cheshire,  having  signified  his 
wish  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Society,  was  duly  enrolled,  in  accordance  witii  law  riii. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table :-» 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Philosopioal  Society  of  Leeds. 
Vol.  I.   part  i.  1837. 

Annual  reports  for  1852-3,  1853-4,  1854-5,  1855-6. 

An  account  of  an  Egyptian  mummy  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  late  John 
Bloyds. 

From  the  Society.  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,.  Nos.  46,  and  47. 
May  and  August,  1856. 

From  the  Author.  Report  frx)m  the  Mersey  Inquiry  Conunittee,  by  Joseph  Boult, 
Esq.,  1857. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  position  of  the  Old  Lighthouse  at  Wallasey-Leasowes, 
and  of  the  ancient  village  of  Altmouth,  by  Joseph  Boult,  Esq. 

From  James  Boardman,  Esq.  A  copy,  annotated  by  himself,  of  Mr.  Mayer's  paper 
on  Roscoe  and  his  influence  on  tiie  fine  arts.    ITransactions,  VoL  V.  p.  143.] 

Dr.  Hume  read  a  circular  from  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  as  President,  and  from  Mr. 
Wynne  Foulkes,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Local  Committee  at  Chester  for  receiving 

*  Transactione,  p.  1. 
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the  Archoological  Inadtate  from  London*  It  was  suggested  that  a  Committee  might  be 
foxmed  from  among  the  members^  to  obtain  objects  for  the  temporary  museum,  suitable 
papers,  4:c.  It  was  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  Council  be  authorised  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  may  think  right  for  the  promotion  of  these  objects. 

Mr.  fiundell  exhibited  a  specimen  card,  on  which  he  had  constructed  a  diagram  for 
giring  by  mere  inspection  the  true  bearing  of  the  sun  or  other  heayenly  bddy,  when  its 
altitude  and  declination,  or  its  hour  angle  and  declination  are  known — ^intended  for  use 
at  sea,  for  giving  correct  courses  when  tiie  compass  is  affected  by  local  attraction. 

John  Hartnup,  Esq.,  F.BJI.S.,  gave  some  interesting  particulars  of  the  recent  occulta- 
lion  of  Jupiter  and  his  moons,  as  seen  by  him  through  the  great  equatorial  at  the  liver- 
pool  Observatory. 

The  paper  for  the  evening  was  then  read  :— 

On  the  Impobtance  of  Tbstiko  Chbokombtbbs  used  at  8ba,  with  Examples,* 
hy  John  Hartnup^FJLJLS,,  VJ>, 


6ih  February,  1Q67.    ARCHiSOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Petbb  B.  M'Quie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Bichard  Watt,  Esq.,  of  Speke  Hall,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donation:  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Vol.  V.  (1849)  parts  8  and  4,  VI.  (1850),  VII.  (1851).  VIH.  a852),  IX.  (1868),  X. 
(1854),  of  the  Journal  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  exhibited  were  the  following : — 

By  Mr.  Mayer.  An  almost  unique  chatelaine,  being  a  Boman  matron's  bunch  of 
keys,  found  at  Colchester. 

A  number  of  fibul»  from  Colchester  and  other  places,  chiefly  of  Boman 
workmanship,  although  some  were  supposed  to  be  British. 

By  Mr.  Blackmore.  A  medal  of  Sigismnnd,  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  which  he  is 
designated  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Catholic  forces.  It  was  probably 
struck  at  the  conclusion  of  the  eighteen  years'  war,  and  after  his  death. 

By  Mr.  Grazebrook.  An  antique  couteau  de  chasse,  and  a  poniard.  Both  were 
found  in  excavating  the  old  Liverpool  dock,  now  the  site  of  the  Custom  House. 

By  Mr.  M'Quie.  A  manuscript  folio  volume  of  some  local  interest,  entiUed 
"  The  Moore  Eental,"  dated  24th  February,  1667,  and  written  by  Sir  Edward 
Moore,  of  Old  Hall  and  Bank  Hall  in  the  county  of  Lancashire. 

A  very  antique  earthenware  "  salt-celler,"  said  to  have  been  used  on  the  table 
of  the  first  mayor  of  Liverpool. 

A  curious  **  syllabub  mug,"  which  in  byegone  years  was  passed  round  the 
table  of  the  Moore  ffunily,  each  one  imbibing  a  portion  from  the  spout. 

By  Mr.  A.  B.  Lingard.  An  interesting  gold  etwee  cas^,  a  fiishionable  appendage 
to  a  lady's  attire  in  the  early  portion  of  the  last  century ;  also  two  curious  mar- 
riage medals. 

By  Bev.  Dr.  Hume.  Three  gutta  percha  seals,  one  of  Great  Grimsby  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  legend  on  which  he  described.  He  also  exhibited  two  local  seals, 
as  examples  of  what  are  termed  "  canting  arms,"  those  of  Brewton  and  Hom- 
castie. 

•  Transactions,  p.  11. 
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The  Honorarj  Secretary  made  some  remarks  on  "  The  Moore  Rental,"  and  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  ought  to  he  ptirchased  by  the  Town  Ooonoil  for  the  Free  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Mayer  said  the  old  **  salt  celler"  was  of  Dutch  or  Delft  ware.  The  syllabub-mug 
he  thought  was  of  Liyerpool  make. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read  :— 

On  a  Vobtsx  WmsL  hxab  Kbmbal,  with  Suoobstiohs  on  Wateb  Whbbls»  hy 
(?.  Grazebrook,  Etq.,  F,S,A, 

After  glanobig  at  the  adTantages  of  applying  wattr  power  to  agrlonltnral  maohiiiefy, 
where  praotioable,  and  its  superiority  oTor  steam  for  this  purpose,  with  a  eomparison 
of  first  cost  and  current  expenses  between  the  Tortex  wheel,  a  steam  engine,  and  their 
equal  in  horses, — the  paper  gave  a  description  of  a  Tortex  wheel  on  Mr.  Thomson's 
patent,  recently  erected  at  Holmesoales  farm,  near  Kendal,  the  property  of  W.  E. 
Maude,  Esq.  An  account  of  the  trial  was  referred  to  in  the  Kendal  Mercury  of  29th 
Oetober,  1856.  This  wheel — 10  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  30  feet  fall  through  a 
0-inch  supply  pipe — attams  60  rcTolutions  per  minute,  with  about  8  horse  power,  and 
works  all  the  machineiy  of  the  farm.  A  full  account  of  the  principle  was  giTen  by 
Mr.  Thomson  to  the  British  Association  in  1852,  and  will  be  found  in  the  report 
for  that  year. 

In  the  accompanying  illustrations,  for  the  use  of  the  plates  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  British  Association  :-^ 

A  A  [Plan  and  Section]  is  the  water  wheel,  fixed  on  an  upright  shaft  B.  It  is 
composed  of  a  disc  of  thin  iron,  with  yanes  both  on  its  upper  and  under  sides  (as 
sliown  to  a  larger  scale  in  another  part  of  the  plate)  carried  in  a  certain  distance 
towards  the  central  boss : — this  wheel  occupies  the  centre  of  a  strong  oast  Iron  case, 
0  C,  firmly  bolted  together  by  tie  bolts  P.  The  outer  portion  of  this  case  is  occupied 
by  four  guide-blades,  G  G,  which  direct  the  water  tangentially  on  to  the  wheel.  These 
blades  fit  close  to  the  top  and  floor  of  the  case,  and  can  be  moved  by  a  spindle,  K, 
with  cranks,  &c.,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  exit  and  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  , 
to  the  wheel.  The  water  is  introduced  through  entrances,  F  F,  from  the  supply 
chamber,  D  D,  [Section]  (itself  fed  by  E  the  supply  pipe).  In  the  Holmescales 
Tortex  this  chamber  is  dispensed  with,  the  supply  being  brought  direct  into  the 
guide-blade  chamber,  which  is  made  a  little  larger  to  admit  of  a  rotatory  motion  of  the 
water  behind  the  roots  of  the  guide-blades ;  also  the  blades  are  not  moveable.  The 
water  having  entered  the  wheel  from  between  the  guide-blades,  passes  through  the 
vanes,  and  having  expended  its  power  escapes  at  the  centre,  which  is  left  open  both 
above  and  below,-— where  two  annular  pieces,  L  L,  are  fitted  close  to  the  orifice  of  the 
wheel.  After  passing  out  at  this  centre  or  vortex,  the  spent  water  runs  away.  M 
[Section]  is  the  pivot  on  which  the  shaft  works,  and  N  a  bridge  to  support  the 
pivot ;  the  whole  ease  and  its  contents  being  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  tail  race. 
The  guide-blades  are  arranged  to  have  such  an  orifice  as  only  to  allow  the  exit  of  half 
the  supply,  the  remainder  forming  pressure  in  the  supply  pipe;  and  these  proportions 
are  foqnd  so  correct  that  the  foil  power  is  obtained,  and  the  spent  water  is  discharged 
in  a  state  of  rest  Mr.  Thomson's  later  erections  have  been  somewhat  simplified, 
especially  when  applied  to  farm  purposes.  The  advantages  of  the  vortex  wheel  are : — 
1.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  power  due  to  the  water  is  secured — the  greatest  yet  attained 
by  any  principle  of  water  power.  2.  Great  regularity  of  speed,  and  economy  of  water 
8.  It  is  not  affected  by  floods  or  ice. 

Mr.  Grasebrook  then  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  invention,  and  noted  several 
erected  by  Mr.  Thomson,  especially  one  not  yet  completed  near  Ballyshannon,  Co. 
Donegal,  intended  to  work  up  to  150  horse-power,  with  a  14  feet  fall. 

The  suggestions  on  water  wheels  pointed  out  several  ways  in  which  the  power  of  our 
old-fashioned  undershot  breast  and  overshot  wheels  might  be  eked  out  at  trifling 
expense.  In  our  village  mills,  the  same  faulty  construction  has  been  followed  for 
centuries.  Metal,  whicdi  offers  many  advantages,  will  no  doubt  replace  wood  in  the 
construction  of  new  ones ;  but  new  principles  should  be  applied  as  well. 
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The  ftdvantagai  arising  from  wheels  working  horizontally  with  perpendienlar  shafts 
were  insisted  upon,  and  varioiis  suggestions  were  made  for  deereadng  the  effect  of 
frietion  in  the  supply  pipes,  and  in  placing  them  so  that  the  oolomn  of  water  might 
produce  a  maximum  ^ect. 

In  eondosion  Mt.  Grasebrook  obserret  — 

*'  The  use  of  Turbines,  to  which  general  class  Mr.  Thomson's  Tortez  bdongs,  is 
certainly  the  great  modem  disooTcry  in  water  wheels.  The  best  before  Mr.  Thomson's 
was  known,  was  iuTented  about  thirty  years  ago  by  1£  Foumeyron.  His  turbine 
works  on  a  principle  the  rcTcrse  of  Mr.  Thomson's,  tix.  :  ftom  the  centre  out,— centri- 
Ihgal  instead  of  centripetal, — the  water  being  directed  by  rerersed  guide-blades  against 
the  inside  curre  of  the  float-boards,  which  alone,  like  an  annular  strip  of  wheel,  reTolres. 
This  wheel  in  its  case  is  sunk  beJow  the  suHace  of  the  tail  race,  and  in  some  cases 
has  worked  up  to  80  per  cent,  or  eyen  higher.  There  is  one  great  fault,  I  think,  in 
this  wheel,  TiL :  the  water  strikes  it  inside,  where,  owing  to  the  smaller  diameter,  the 
power  is  less,  and  the  spent  water  is  cast  off  at  the  outer  ciroumltorenoe  where  the  speed 
is  greattst.*' 

**  This  leads  me  to  my  last  **  snggection,''  tIi  :  <*  a  wheel,  made  of  aa  annular  strip  of 
fkn-like  floats  closed  in  above  and  below,  and  surrounded  by  a  dreular  supply  case, 
fitted  with  guide-blades,  which  would  cast  the  water  on  to  the  outer  circumference ; 
this  case  might  be  fed  by  three  or  four  cone  shaped  tubes  brought  down  a  little  out 
of  the  perpendicnlai^  to  give  a  greater  rotatory  motion  to  the  water  wbieh  might 
possibly  be  of  adTantage.  The  radii  of  the  wheel  would  be  made  of  a  form  to  pass 
through  the  spent  water  with  the  least  resistance,  as  the  whole  would  be  sunk  beneath 
the  till  rase,  and  some  spent  water  would  escape  above  and  some  below.  If,  what  I 
have  before  suggested,  the  principle  of  conical  supply  pipes,  prove  correct,  it  may  be 
found  better  to  enlarge  this  supply  case,  so  as  to  have  a  free  passage  outside  the  roots  of 
the  guide-blades,  and  to  bring  the  water  on  by  one  or  two  such  conical  pipes.  Turbines 
made  on  this  plan  would,  I  think,  possess  several  advantages,  and  a  greater  per  centage 
of  power  than  M.  Foumeyron's,  owing  to  the  water  acting  on  the  outer  circumference, 
where  it  would  have  more  effect.  Now  M.  Foumeyron's  turbines  have  in  some  eases 
worked  to  as  high  a  per  centage  as  Mr.  Thomson's  vortex,  and  that  with  the  manifest 
fault  I  have  pointed  out,  and  which  is  corrected  in  my  suggested  new  turbine.  *I  would 
ask  engineers  to  look  into  this  proposal.  By  applying  their  practical  knowledge  they 
might  perhaps  oonstract  a  wheel  with  the  greatest  per  centage  of  power  yet  obtained." 

Dr.  Hume  read  a  letter  from  Bfr.  Thomson,  of  Bdfkst,  who  had  forwarded  a  model 
and  drawings,  to  illustrate  his  invention  and  the  paper  for  the  evening.  Some  recent 
improvements  were  described,  and  the  utUity  of  lignum  vite  bearings  for  the  submerged 
pivot 


ISlth  February,  1867.    UTEBAKY    SECTION. 

Bbv.  a.  Ramsat,  A.M.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
From  the  Society.     Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 

Liverpool,  No.  10,  for  Session  1850-56. 
From  the  Author.  Voyage  k  Constantinople,  par  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes.  Two  vols. 

1855. 
From  Mr.  D.  Lamb.    The  Atheneum  for  1856. 
From  Mr.  Johnston,  Church  Street    Five  volumes  Shakespeare's  Plays,  1714« 

First  Beport  of  the  District  Provident  Society,  1829. 
From  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitehead.  A  curious  Horse-bell,  one  of  a  set,  from  Qloncestershire. 
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The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :^  « 

By  Mr.  Mayer.  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beriewers,  by  Bjron,  with  Portnits 
and  Autographs,  and  a  vaiiety  of  other  illostrations. 

By  Mr.  J.  Boardman.  The  original  MS.  of  an  original  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans, 
with  an  accompanying  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Wagner,  of  Liyerpool. 

By  Mr.  George  Grazebrook.  A  gatta  percha  model  of  a  Brass  Tablet,  supposed  to 
be  an  ecclesiastical  decoradon  belonging  to  the  shrine  of  some  saint,  now 
placed  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  a  committee  of  members  of  the  Society  had 
been  formed  to  oo-operate  with  the  local  committee  at  Chester,  for  the  coming  meeting 
in  that  city  of  the  Arohseological  Institute. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  BIr.  Buxton,  he  said  the  Council  did  not  consider  the  time 
had  yet  arrived  when  the  Historic  Socie^  could  with  propriety  take  notice  of  the  muni- 
ficent offer  of  Mr.  Brown,  (a  member  of  the  Sodety,)  to  the  town  of  Liverpool.  The 
subject  had  not  been  lost  sight  o^  and  at  the  proper  moment  action  would  be  taken. 

Mr.  Grazebrook  alluded  to  a  rumour  that  some  Saxon  remains  had  been  disoovered 
'  at  Wallasey,  in  removing  the  rubbish  caused  by  the  late  fire. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  : — 

Oir  CoMPABATivB  Philolooy  oohbidsbed  as  ah  Aid  to  Histobt.*  By  the  Rev, 
A,  Bamsay,  M,A, 


I9th  February,  1867.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

J.  T.  Dahsoh,  Esq.  V.P.,  in  tbe  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Captain  Bobert  Mather,  of  Finch  House,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Sodety,  January 
1803,  to  May,  1856. 

From  George  Grazebrook,  Esq.  A  water-colour  sketch  of  the  present  appearance 
of  Wallasey  Church. 

From  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  A  small  medal  commemorative  of 
the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  1850. 

From  J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  V.P.  Camden's  Britannia,  by  Bichard  Goug^,  second 
edition,  with  maps  and  plates,  4  vols,  folio. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Eyre  Evans,  Esq.  A  magnificent  volume,  formerly  the  property  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Putland,  of  Paris,  printed  in  letters  of  gold  on  vellum ;  each  skin  sur- 
rounded by  a  broad  border  illuminated  by  hand.  It  was  got  up  by  Whittaker 
in  1816,  and  waa  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Regent,  It  contained  **  Magna  Carta, 
Begis  Johannis,"  occupying  eleven  skins,  and  "  Consentio  inter  Begem 
Johannem  et  Baroues,*'  occupying  two  skins  more.  The  marginal  emblazon- 
ings  contain  the  shields  of  the  principal  attesting  Barons.  The  frontispiece  is 
a  beautifhl  portrait  of  King  John.  It  was  said^  that  only  four  copies  of  the  work 
had  been  got  up  in  this  style. 

By  Mr.  B.  Beady,  of  Cambridge.  An  interesting  and  extensive  collection  of  Seals, 
consisting  of  Boyal,  Baronial,  Episcopal,  Conventual  and  Corporate  Seals; 
upwards  of  1000  in  all. 
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The  honorary  Secretary  laid  some  copies  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Moseum  and 
Library  upon  the  Table,  and  stated  that  as  it  was  intended  merely  as  the  basis  of  a  per- 
manent catalogae,  copies  would  be  sent  to  those  members  only  who  applied  for  them. 

Dr.  Home  having  announced  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  the  following 
resolntion  was  adopted  unanimously : — 

*'  The  Society  being  informed  by  its  honorary  Secretary  of  the  death  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  one  of  its  members,  which  event  has  been 
made  known  in  Liverpool  this  day,  desires  to  take  this  eariiest  opportunity  of 
recording  the  deep  feeling  of  regret  with  which  it  learns  the  loss  it  has  thus  sus- 
tained, and  its  sense  of  the  ability  and  kindness  displayed  by  that  nobleman  in 
his  connexion  with  the  Society  as  its  President  for  the  period  of  six  years.** 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Thb  Gommbbob  ov  thb  Mbdial  East.*  By  John  Locker  E$q^  B^,,  with 
iUtutnUions, 


6th  March,  1807.     ABCOfiOLOOIOAL  SECTION. 

Emy,  J.  S.  HowBOH,  MJL,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Thomas  Carr,  Esq.,  of  Lower  Bebington,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  ArohfDological  Institute.  The  Archaeological  Journal,  Nos.  49  and  50, 
March  and  June,  18ft6. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society.  The  Numismatic  Chronicle  and  Journal,  voL  xviiL 
No.  4. 

From  the  Author.  History  of  the  Parliamentary  Bepresentation  of  Preston  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  by  W.  Dobson,  Esq. 

From  Thomas  O.  Wedgwood,  Esq.  EpiBtolsB  Ho-Elianss,  or  fiuniliar  letters.  His- 
torical, Political,  and  Philosophieal,  by  James  Howell,  3  vols,  in  one,  1655. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Graphica.    No.  x. 

From  the  Author.    Arena  Comubias,  or  the  claims  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 

'  and  Forests  to  the  Sea  Coasts  and  Banks  of  Tidal  Bivers,  by  J.  W.  Pycroft,  F.S.A. 

From  Bfr.  J.  Mayer.   Catalogue  of  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology, 

illustrative  of  the  Composition  and   ManuftMsture  of  British  Pottery  and 

Porcelain. 

From  Bfr.  J.  T.  Danson.  Beport  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wirral  Agricultural  Improve- 
ment Sodety  on  Weights  and  Measures  used  for  the  sale  of  Agricultural  products. 

From  Mr.  G.  Grazebrook.  Impression  from  Seal  of  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Darlington,  1561,  with  a  likeness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  a  curious  hooped 
dress. 

From  Mr.  T.  B.  Byder.  Journal  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  Bev.  J.  S.  Howson  exhibited  a  curious  work  iUustrated  by  plates  and  charts, 
entitled  **  D.  Paulus  Apostolus  in  ICari,  &€,**  by  D.  Ignatio  Georgio. 

Dr.  Hume  called  attention  to  the  arrangements  which  were  being  made  by  the  Town 
Council  for  laying  the  foundation-stone  ai  the  new  Public  Library  and  Museum.    It 
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was  thoQgfai  some  steps  should  at  that  time  be  taken  to  associate  the  Historic  Society 
with  the  proceedings,  and  show  its  appreciation  of  the  act 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Danson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Steains,  and  resolTsd: — ^'*That  the 
Coonoil  be  instructed  to  prepare  an  address  for  presentation.** 

The  honorary  Secretary  then  read  some  observations  from  the  proof  sheets  of  Mr. 
Hardwick*B  forthcoming  History  of  Preston,  to  the  following  effect : — 

(1.)  The  Cuerdale  **  Find,**  After  describing  the  place  and  the  general  character  of 
the  objects,  Mr.  Hardwick  qnotes  Lindsay's  Analysis  of  the  coins  procored,  and  gives 
also  the  remarks  of  Worsaae,  fix>m  his  "  Danes  in  England." 

(2.)  Silt  of  Bnmanburh,  Froni  an  examination  of  the  general  evidence,  a  new  site 
for  Bmnanborh  is  suggested,  viz.,  Brownedge  (formerly  Ban-berg),  beside  Walton-le-dale, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preston. 

(3.)  PentDortham  OastU.  After  a  notice  of  the  &ct  that  the  Castle  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  a  description  of  the  objects  found  in  June  1856,  the 
writer  examines  ^e  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  existing  facts. 
He  thinks  it  possible  that  the  hill  may  have  been  used  in  Saxon  and  even  in  Norman 
times  as  a  "  Mote  Hill;"  but  that  no  erection  of  any  importance  occupied  the  position  of 
the  present  Church  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  by  the  Author,  and  elicited  a  lengthened  and 
interesting  discussion  :— 

Rbsult  or  AN  ExAifiVATioir  OT  THB  Lttibpool  Tidb  Oauob  Bbgistbbs,  fob  thb 
Ybabs  1854,  1855,  1856.»    By  Lieut.  Murray  T.  Park$,  B.N, 


I2th  March,  1857.    LITEBABY  SECTION. 
David  Buxtoh,  M.R.S.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

George  T.  B.  Preston,  Esq.,  of  Bock  House,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  Donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  vol.  iv.,  1856.  Begolations 
of  the  Society.    list  of  the  Society. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  vol.  six.,  part  4, 
Dec.  1856  ;  vol.  xx.,  part  1,  March,  1857. 

First  Beport  of  the  Committee  on  Beneficent  Institutions.    1.  The  Medical 
Charities  of  the  Metropolis,  1857. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Oeographieal  Society  of  London, 
No.  vL,  January,  1857. 

From  the  Author.  An  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  authorship  of  some  of  the 
earlier  Waverley  Novels,  by  Gilbert  J.  French,  Esq.    Privately  printed. 

From  the  Author.  Beport  of  the  Health  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool 
on  the  Sewerage,  Paving,  Cleansing,  S^  By  James  Newlands,  C.E.,  Borou0i 
Engineer. 

From  Mr.  T.  Varty.    A  Photograph  of  Wallasey  Church,  taken  before  the  late  fire. 

From  Mr.  k»  Craig  Gibson.    Bemnants  of  Bhyme  by  Thomas  Hoggart,  of  Troutbeok. 
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Tbe  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :^ 
By  Mr.  Blackmore.    A  crown  piece  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  a  superior  state  of 
preservation. 

A  medal  oommemoratiTe  of  the  Bestoration  of  Charles  IT.  date  1675,  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  well-known  die  sinker  Thomas  Symon. 

By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson.    A  MS.  Tolume  of  miscellaneons  poetry  byTbomas 
Hoggart,  of  Trontbeck,  autographs,  &c. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Bkmabks  ov  the   LiTB  AVD  Wbitivgs  ot  Thomas   Hoqoabt,  of  Tboutbkck. 
By  A,  Craig  Oibion,  Etq. 


I9th  March,  1867.    SCIENTIFIO  SECTION. 
J.  T.  Dabsoh,  F.S.S.,  yj».,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Wm.  Henry  Grimmer,  Esq.,  of  6,  Castle  Street,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :^ 

From  the  Society.    Beport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Biding  of  Torkshire,  toI.  ii.  1842-'48 ;  yol.  iii.  1849-'50. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Nos.  21,  22,  28  and  24. 

From  Dr.  Hume.    Some  papers  relating  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Among Jhe  objects  of  interest  exhibited  were: — 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson.    Some  extraordinary  yarieties  of  Lepidoptera  Ibund  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liyerpool. 

By  Mr.  Moeley,  of  the,  Magnetic  Electric  Telegraph  Company.    Specimens  of  the 
effects  of  the  Electric  storm  of  Maroh  18th,  on  the  Telegn^h  wires  near  Preston. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

OV  THB   LBPinOPTXBA  OT  THB     LiTBBPOOL    DlSTBIOT,    PaBT  III.,    WITH     OBSKBTA- 
TIOVS  OB  THB  LiTBBATUBX   Of    THIS    BbAHOB     Of   NATUBAL  HISTOBT.  «     Bjf    ChorUt 

Stuart  Qregion, 


2nd  April,  1807.    ABCaSOLOGICAL  SECTION. 
JosBPB  Maybb,  Esq.,  F«SJL,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  oonflrmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

J.  T.  Towson,  Esq.,  47,  Upper  Parliament  Street. 
Bev.  T.  Newenhftm,  B  Jl.,  Knotty  Ash  Parsonage. 

The  Ibllowing  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table  :— 

From  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association.    Archttologia  Cambrensis,  Nos.  7 
and  8,  new  series,  fbr  July  and  October,  1806. 

From  the  United  Societies  of  Northampton,  Tork  and  Lincoln.   Beports  and  Paptrs 
for  1800-1800. 

*  Traasaotions,  p.  IM. 
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From  the  Author.  A  memoir  on  the  Boman  Oarrison  at  Mancaniam,  and  its  pro- 
bable inflaence  on  the  population  and  langoage  of  South  Lancashire,  by  James 
Black,  M.D.,  F.Q.S. 

From  the  Anthor.  A  broadside  letter  on  Boman  Sepulchral  Remains  found  in 
Ireland,  by  James  Camithers,  Belfast 

From  John  Mather,  Esq.  Vols.  xiiL  and  xir.  of  Notes  and  Queries,  also  general 
Index  for  volumes  L-xiL 

A  pamphlet  on  Hyde  and  its  neighbourhood. 

Three  Acts  of  Parliament  and  declaration  of  trust,  relating  to  liverpool 
Water  Works,  1799, 1810, 1813-18. 

Beport  on  Laws  relating  to  the  Salt  Duties,  1818. 

A  Bill  for  making  a  Turnpike  road  from  Bunoom  to  Northwich,  1819. 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.  The  Catalogue  of  Works  of  Decorative  Art  selected 
firom  the  Museum  at  Marlborough  House  for  exhibition  in  Provincial  Schools 
of  Art 

From  Joseph  Ouyton,  Esq.  Beport  on  the  improvement  of  the  Bivers  Mersey  and 
Irwell  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  1840. 

From  Samuel  Davis,  Esq.    A  Bill  of  Lading  dated  1760. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Captain  Ifiddleton.  Two  curious  illustrated  volumes  relating  to  the  Wars  of 
the  Beformation. 

By  Joseph  Ouyton,  Esq.    A  coin  found  at  Bibohester,  a  Boman  Denarius  of  Titus. 

By  W.  Henderson,  Esq.  The  following  andent  nevrspapers  and  other  documents : 
Observatory  3  Nos.,  1682 ;  The  Tatler,  2  Nos.,  1710 ;  Spectator,  3  Nos.,  1712  ; 
Old  England,  1748 ;  Morning  Intelligencer,  1782, 1788 ;  Morning  Chronicle, 
1790. 

A  Letter  firom  BCr.  Burnett,  apparently  Steward  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
lately  deceased,  of  April  80,  1708. 

An  Account  handed  in  by  Nicholas  Fazakerley  to  the  First  Lord  Molyneux, 
for  the  Easter  and  Trinity  Terms  of  1642 ;  showing  receipts  for  ^62  4s«  2d., 
and  disbursements  of  the  same  except  £1  18s.  9d.  The  whole  is  receipted 
by  Lord  Molyneux.  Among  the  items  are  several  that  refer  to  Liverpool,  its 
leases,  the  petition  of  its  people,  and  the  patent  of  Charles  I.  to  the  dtizens  of 
London. 

Nutter^s  views  of  Carlisle  in  the  andent  time. 

By  Dr.  Eendrick,  of  Warrington.  A  document  entitled  **  Examination  taken  at 
Lancaster  the  20th  December,  1645,  before  the  Committee  for  sequestrations 
there." 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  large  number  of  objects  from  his  Museum  to  illus- 
trate the  paper  for  the  evening. 

The  honorary  Secretary  read  the  draft  of  the  Address  to  be  presented  to  Mr.  Brown, 
at  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death,  at  Dublin,  of  Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Eemble,  the  cele- 
brated Saxon  scholar.  He  dwelt  on  the  regret  which  this  had  ocoadoned  in  all  literary 
drdes. 

It  was  resolved—''  That  the  s^timents  of  the  Sodety  be  conveyed  to  the  deceased 
gentleman's  daughter." 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  :^ 

Ov  THi  Fatissstt  Collsotiov.*    By  John  Bohion,  M.D,,  Warrington, 

*  Transactions,  p.  85. 
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i^BrdJprU,  IS67.    MISCELLANEOUS   MEETING. 

JosBPH  Matbb,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Cbair. 

[This  meetiog  resembled  the  ordin&rj  meedogs  of  the  Society  in  >U  except  the 
presence  of  ladies,  and  a  lan^r  nnmber  of  risitors  than  nsnal.  It  was  like  that  hela  on 
the  Idth  of  March,  1850,  and  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report] 

The  minutes  of  the  last  kneeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Earl  of  Burlington,  D.G.L.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County,  Holker, 
Kendal,  and  10,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

Lord  CaTendish,  M.P.,  Holker,  Kendal,  and  10,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

The  fbllowing  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

From  the  Society.  The  Somersetshire  ArohsBological  and  Natural  History  Society's 
Proceedings,  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  1849  to  1855. 

From  the  Society.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeologieal  Society,  No.  49,  Feb. 
1857. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
No.  Tii,  Feb.  1857. 

From  the  Society.  Memoires  de  la  8oci6t^  des  Antiquaires  de  TOuest.  Vol.  XXII. 
1855. 

From  the  Society.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t^  Archeologique  de  TOrleanais.  No.  24, 
1856. 

From  Bey.  T.  W.  Banner.  A  political  token  commemorating  the  meeting  of  the  allied 
powers  in  Paris,  1814,  and  the  banishment  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  Elba. 

By  Exchange.     (Mr.  W.  J.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpool,  parts  I.  and  II. 

By  Exchange.  (Mr.  H.  Eoroyd  Smith.)  BeliquisB  AntiquflB  Eboraeences,  or 
remains  of  Antiquity  relating  to  the  county  of  York,  with  illustrations  by 
W.  Bowman,  Leeds,  1851.    Six  parts,  4to. 

The  following  ol\ject8  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  C.  B.  Worsnop,  Esq.  Twenty-five  Photographs,  by  Thurston  Thompson,  of 
crystal  oups  from  die  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.     A  great  variety  of  Antiquities  found  at  Hoylake. 
Coins  of  the  British  period,  and  of  the  time  of  William  III. 
A  vase  made  of  clay,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  foundations  of  the  new 
Free  Public  Library.     The  workmen  while  excavating  found  an  old  slip-vat, 
the  clay  in  which  might  possibly  have  been  prepared  as  early  as  1680.     The 
body  being  of  a  coarse  character,  articles  made  of  this  clay  were  uf  uaUy  covered 
with  a  white  glaze. 
«    By  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    A  glass  bowl,  discovered  in  draining  a  field  in 
Essex,  and  exhibiting  what  is  termed  **  pillar  moulding,*    It  shows  that  the 
Romans  had  made  great  advance  in  thitf  manufiicture.    A  patent  for  producing 
the  same  kind  of  moulding  has  been  obtained  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
A  glass  vase  also  of  Roman  workmanship,  remarkably  thin  and  light,  and 
^      evidently  modelled  from  a  pine  cone ;  with  this  vase  were  found  three  Roman 
coins,  two  of  Vespasian,  and  one  of  Tngan. 
A  small  bronze  figure  of  a  youth. 
A  gold  ring,  with  figure  of  Hercules  in  intagUo. 

By  Mr.  James  Boardman.  (It  being  the  anniversary  of  Shakspeare's  birthday,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  death.)  A  cast  of  the  mask  of  Shakspeare  firom  the 
Stratford  monument,  coloured  to  imitate  life,  as  is  stated  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  original. 
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A  medallion  of  Shakspeare  in  Wedgewood  ware. 

A  cop  J  of  the  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  printed  in  1620. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Mather,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Society,  and  of  Robert  Bickersteth,  Esq. 

Besohed  that  their  loss  be  recorded  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  with  suitable 
expression  of  regret. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read. 

1.  BiMABKs  ov  Antiqus  Itobt  Cabyinos,  by  Francis  PuUzky,  FM^.A.* 

2.  On  thb  English  Languaob,  by  Tko$»  Wright,  Esq. ^  M. J.  f 


7th  May,  1857.'>ABCHiEOLOQICAL    SECTION. 
Bbt.  Db.  Thom,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society: — 

W.  Homer,  Esq.,  South  Castle  Street. 

Bct.  S.  S.  Frackelton,  B.A.,  Bailieborough,  Ireland. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : — 
From  the  Society.     Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archseological 

Society,  Vol.  I.  part  i. 
From  the  Archseological  Institute,    The  ArchsBological  Journal,  Nos.  51,  52.    Sep. 

and  Dec.  1856. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland 

ArchflBOlogical  Society.    Vol.  II.  New  Series.    No.  tI.  Not.  1856.    No.  yii. 

Jan.  1857. 

From  the  Editor.    The  Archieological  Mine,  Part  37, 1857. 

From  the  Author.  The  Episcopal  and  Capitular  seals  of  the  Irish  Cathedral 
Churches,  illustrated  by  B.  Caulfield,  BJl.,  parts  3  and  4. 

From  Lord  Londesborough.    Miscellanea  Qraphica,  Nos.  xi.  and  xiL 

From  W.  Peers,  Esq.    The  Boyal  Tribes  of  Wales,  by  Philip  Torke,  Esq. 

From  Bichard  Watt,  Esq.,  Speke  Hall.  The  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe  of  the  16ih 
century,  found  in  the  ceiling  at  Speke  Hall,  during  the  recent  alterations. 

From  B.  Lupton,  Esq.  A  Tolume  of  Pamphlets  relating  to  Liverpool  and  its 
affahrs. 

From  George  Charles,  Esq.  A  rubbing  from  the  tomb  of  Walter  Balcanquhall, 
D.D.,  an  eminent  divine  of  the  17th  century,  who  died  on  Christmas-day,  1645. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  of  Saffh>n  Walden,  Essex.  A  collection  of  bells,  formerly 
attached  to  the  gear  of  horses,  some  of  them  of  Boman  make.  A  collection  of 
keys,  of  various  forms  and  ornament,  chiefly  mediflBval,  found  in  the  county  of 
Essex. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  great  number  of  glass  beads  of  various  colours,  forms, 
and  sizes,  showing  the  knowledge  the  Bomans  had  of  the  art  of  glass  making, 
and  of  the  various  ingredients  requisite  to  give  colour  to  the  beads. 

•  Trensactions,  p.  247.  +  Transactions,  p.  143. 
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By  George  Orazebrook,  F.S.A.     The  first  editioD  of  Camden's  Britannia,  pnblished 

by  Badulph  Newberry,  London,  1586. 
By  Bey.  Dr.  Hame.    A  copy  of  a  Latin  inscription  made  by  Captain  Moxon,  at 

Malacca.     Beneath  the  floor  of  a  mined  Church  lies  boried,  Peter,  second 

Bishop  of  Japan,  who  died  in  Febmary,  1597. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  the  Annual  Excursion  of  the  Society  would 
be  to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read : — 

The  Psoplb  or  thb  Enqlish  Lakb  Courtbt  :  •   their  Obioin,  Histobt,  abd 
Chabaotbb,  by  A,  Craig  Oibsatiy  Esq. 

Also  a  portion  of  the  following  paper :  —  • 

Thb  Hotlakb  Antiquities,  by  Bev.  A,  Hume,  D,C.L.  ^ 


lith  May,  1857.— LITEBABY    SECTION. 
J.  T.  Dakson,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Boyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  (Copenhagen.;     Antiquariat 
Tidscrift,  &c.,  &c„  8  vols.  1846-48, 1840-51, 1852-54. 
Memoires  des  Antiquaires  dn  Nord,  3  toIs.  1840-44, 1845-49. 
Antiquitates  Americans,  4to.  in  three  languages. 
From  the  Author.    History  of  the  Parochial  Church  of  Burnley,  by  T.  T.  Wilkin- 
son, F.B.A.S.,  1856. 

From  the  Author.    Preston  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  W.  Dobson,  1857,  two  copies. 

t'rom  the  Author.    Table  Talk  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  Jamee  Boardman,  1856. 

From  the  Author.    Poems  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous,  by  Henry  Grazebrook,  Lirer- 
pool,  1852. 
Sir  Geoftey  and  other  Poems,  by  Henry  Grazebrook,  1857. 

From  the  Translator.  Literary  Fables  from  the  Spanish  of  Triarte,  by  Bobert 
BockUff,  LiTcrpool,  1854. 

From  Edward  Heath,  Esq.     Several  Financial  Beform  Tracts. 

From  the  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Library.  Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool 
Library,  complete  to  1857. 

From  Dr.  Maointyre.  The  Laws  and  Begulations  of  the  Liverpool  Lyceum  Insti- 
tution, as  printed  in  the  years  1807,  1849,  and  1856 ;  also  a  medal  used  for 
many  years  by  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  token  of  membership. 

From  Mr.  Angus.  A  photograph  of  the  small  bronze  figure  of  a  youth,  exhibited 
by  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Society. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson.    An  antique  carving  in  wood,  probably  the  lid^of  a  chest 

*  Transactions,  p.  181. 

-t-  This  paper  will  appear  in  an  extended  form,  with  illastrations,  in  the  next  rohime  of 
Transactione. 
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or  trunk,  representing,  in  the  centre,  tbe  crucifixion,  and  roand  the  border,  in 
twenty-fonr  compartments,  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  magnificent  specimen  of  gold  *'  ring  money,"  fouild 
in  Ireland.  If  money,  it  is  the  heayiest  coin  yet  found,  being  18  oz.  10  dwts. 
in  weight,  and  wordi  £77  128.  of  our  present  currency. 

An  indenture  deed  of  the  time  of  King  Charles,  h&Ting  the  name  of 
**  honest "  Isaac  Walton,  attached  as  a  witness. 

A  terrier,  or  account  of  all  the  lands,  houses,  and  other  property  belonging 
to  Christ  Church  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  MS.  or  Yellum  written  abont  the 
end  of  the  15th  century. 

By  Mr.  D.  Buxton.    Two  coins  found  at  Palermo,  supposed  to  be  Saracenic. 

By  Mr.  Blackmore.  A  medal  of  Dr.  Priestley,  date  1783,  having  his  bust  on  one 
side,  and  a  pneumatic  trough  and  various  pieces  of  chemical  apparatus  on  the 
reverse. 

Mr.  Mayer  exhibited  a  set  of  iUustrationr  of  gold  and  silver  ring  money,  personal 
ornaments,  and  "pre-Christian"  torques,  all  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Tobin,  F.SJl.,  of  Ballincollig  Castle.    These  comprised  the  following : — 

(1)  Bronze,    A  finely  patinated  Brooch,  from  Ballitore,  County  Kildare. 
(2>  Silver,    A  Bracelet,  or  ring-money,  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
(3)  Oold,    A  Bracelet,  or  "  ring-money,"  from  Ahinagh,  County  Cork. 

A  "  halse-ring"  or  collar,  supposed  also  to  have  been  used  as  ring-money. 
It  is  beautiftilly  ornamented  in  front 

Five  specimens  of  ring-money ;  two  of  which  were  probably  used  as 
bracelets,  and  the  others  as  ear-rings. 
Two  "  fibulas"  with  broad  cusps  at  the  extremities. 
Flat  collar,  from  Bailieborough,  County  Cavan :  engraved  round  both 
inner  and  outer  margins  with  simple  patterns,  parallel,  checked,   and 
indented. 

Large  and  beautiftil  gold  torque  from  Mangerton,  County  Kerry.  It  is 
engraved  on  the  outer  and  inner  margins  at  the  centre,  and  across  the  whole 
surface  at  the  horns.  The  latter  patterns  are  tastefrdly  grouped,  consisting 
of  radiating  bands  composed  of  bandlets  shaded  alternately,  and  with 
serrated  edges.  The  former  embrace  indentations,  checks,  parallel  waves, 
&c.,  in  great  variety. 

I8ee  the  four  platee  eubjoinetW] 

The  following  papers  were  then  read. 

Am  HiSTOBiOAL  Skbtoh  oj  thb  LtVBBPooL  LiBBABT,*  by  P,  Macwtyre,  Esq,,  MJ>, 

Thb  Obowtb  ot  thb  Popui^tioh  or  Lavoasbibb  dubiro  thb  Firrr  Tbabb,  1801 
TO  1851,  ^byJ.T,  Daneon,  V.P,,  and  T.  J.  WeUon,  Etqrt, 


21tt  May,  1857.— SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 

T.  Sabiom,  Esq.,  A.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 
Edward  Bean,  Esq,,  Bevenue  Buildings. 
John  Cheetham,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Eastwood,  Staleybridge. 
F.  A.  Clint,  Esq.,  li.  Dale  Street,  and  2,  Beech  Terrace. 
Hon.  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  21,  Prince's  Gate,  London. 

*  Transactions,  p.  335.  f  TransaoUons,  p.  105. 
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Charlton  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  40,  Everton  Terrace. 

Francis  Haywood,  Esq.,  7,  Exchange  Bnildings,  and  Edge  Lane  Hall. 

Lewis  Homblower,  Esq.,  Clarendon  Buildings,  Sonth  John  Street. 

Hamilton  Hnme,  Esq.,  Cooma,  Tass,  New  South  Wales. 

James  B.  Jeffsry,  Esq.,  43,  Church  Street,  and  11,  Lodge  Lane. 

Joseph  Kitchen,  Esq.,  Exchange  Court,  Exchange  Street  East. 

Charles  Moiley,  Esq.,  12d,  Mount  Pleasant. 

David  Hudson  M*Nicoll,  M.D.,  Southport. 

A.  C.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Union  Buildings,  16,  North  John  Street. 

John  Angus  Ward,  Esq.,  Hooton  Lodge,  and  Water  Street. 

Samuel  Hill,  Esq.,  was  re-enrolled  a  member  on  paying  his  subscription  from  the 
time  of  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  Sodety. 

Tha  following  donations  were  laid  upon  the  table : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  20. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Qeographical  Society,  No.  yiii. 
March,  1857.    Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  VoL  XXVII.  1856. 

From  the  Society.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Oeologioal  Society,  Vol.  XII. 
part  4, 1856. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Oeologioal  Society  of  Dublin,  Vol.  XII.  part  8, 
1856. 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Dublin  University  Philosophical  Society, 
Vol.  VI.  1854. 

From  the  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  IX. 
part  4. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  th^  Liverpool  Architectural  and  ArohsBological 
Society,  Vol.  II.  part  2. 

From  the  Society.    Beport  of  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Institution,  1857. 

From  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool.  Beport  on  the  Police  Establishment  and 
the  state  of  crime  in  Liverpool,  with  tabular  returns  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  1856-1857. 

From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S.  The  Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's  Diary,  or  Poetical 
and  Mathematical  Almanack  for   1857. 

On  the  origin  and  investigation  of  Porisms,  by  Mr.  John  Play&ir,  Edinburgh. 

From  Mr.  Keith.  Six  Photographs  commemorative  of  laying  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  New  Free  Public  Library. 

By  Exchange.    (Mr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpool,  part  III. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  gold  ring,  found  in  digging  about  the  roots  of  a  plum 
tree  at  Hoylake.  It  is  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  set  with  a  diamond  of 
the  pyramidal  form,  common  at  that  period.  Inside  the  ring  the  following 
letters  are  engraved,  S.  T.  D.  M, 

By  Edward  Benn,  Esq.  Four  daggers  made  of  bronze,  one  of  steel,  and  a  stone 
implement  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  making  nets ;  also  a  karrane  or  shoe, 
miule  of  a  plain  piece  of  leather  sewn  up  the  frt>nt  and  back  so  as  to  fit  the  foot. 

By  George  Grazebrook,  F.S A.    Two  illuminated  missals,  one  of  the  early  fifteenth 

and  die  other  of  the  end  of  the  same  century. 
Several  bronze  and  silver  medisBval  seals. 
By  Miss  Head,  BooUe.     Howell's  History  of  the  Bible,  printe<l  at  Manchester  in 

1788,  and  containing  several  plates. 
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By  Mr.  Henderson.    A  Spanish  Bible,  printed  in  1669.    A  presentation  copy  fix>m 

the  translator,  Gassiodorus  Reimus,  1588. 
By  Mr.  James  Reay.     Preston  in  the  Olden  Time,  by  W.  Dobson,  1867. 
By  Mr.  James  Boardman.     Mementos  of  Boscoe.     1.  View  of  Old  Bowling  Green 

House.     2.  New  Bowling  Green  House.     3.  Allerton  Hall. 
By  Mr.  Keith.   A  miniature  photographic  copy  on  glass  of  six  4to.  pages  of  writing, 

being  a  paper  read  before  the  Photographio  Society. 

The  papers  for  the  evening  were : — 

1.  A  Visit  to  the  Tomb  op  Theodobo  Paleologus,*  fcy  J.  T,  TowaoUf  Esq, 

3.  The  Characters  of  Macbeth  Aim  Richard  the  Third,  acoordino  to  Shaks- 
FEARE,  coMPARED,-t>  by  Jamcs  Stonehotue,  Esq, 

3.  On  the  Perfect  r-PARTiTiOKs  of  r* — r+l,J  by  Rev,  T,  P.  Kirkmant  A.M,,  F,RJ3. 

4.  Address  at  the  Close  of  the  Third  Triehkial  Period  of  the  Socibtt's 
Existence,  by  Rev,  A.  Hume,  D,0,L, 

CoKOLVDiNO  Address.    By  the  Rev,  A,  Hume,  D,0,L,,  Honorary  Secretary, 

In  complying  with  the  request  of  the  Council,  to  address  to  you  a  few  remarks  at 
the  close  of  another  Session,  my  task  is  on  the  whole  an  easy  and  agreeable  one.  I 
might  quote  the  proceedings,  not  yet  closed,  of  this  very  evening ;  probably  without  a 
parallel  at  any  time  in  the  two  counties.  On  this  last  evening  of  the  Session,  we  elect 
fourteen  new  members,  one  of  whom  has  read  our  Transactions  with  interest  at  the 
Antipodes ;  and  we  restore  another  to  the  roll  who  will  thus  obtain  the  volume^  fat 
Sessions  VIII  and  IX.  New  donations  come  in  to  the  last  moment,  and  numeroas 
objects  are  forwarded  to  us  for  exhibition.  We  have  four  papers  also ;— one  on 
Aroheeology,  one  on  Literature,  one  on  Science,  and  one  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 
Of  the  writers,  two  are  members  of  the  Society  and  two  are  not. 

There  have  been  eighteen  Sectional  meetings,  two  Miscellaneous,  and  the  Annual 
general  meeting, — in  all  twenty-one.  At  these  twenty-nine  papers  have  been  read ; — 
eight  on  Archaeology,  nine  on  Literature,  nine  on  Science,  and  tiiree  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  The  auUiors  have  been  twenty -four  in  number ;  of  whom  it  is  interesting 
to  see  that  so  many  as  one-third  are  unconnected  with  the  Society;  while  of  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  fourteen  are  ordinary  and  two  honorary  members.  The  papers 
have  been  in  general  of  a  higher  character  than  usual ;  so  that  the  Council  will  feel 
some  difSoulty  in  doing  justice  to  all,  and  yet  restricting  their  volume  within  con- 
venient limits. 

The  donations  received  during  the  Session  have  made  some  interesting  and  valuable 
additions  to  both  portions  of  our  coUection.  The  most  interesting  of  the  miscella- 
neous objects  by  which  our  Museum  has  been  enriched,  is  the  large  and  beautiftil 
guidon  presented  by  Mr.  Freneh  of  Bolton.  The  gift  was  suggested  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Excursion  to  Preston  last  summer ;  and  on  all  future  cccasions  of  that  kind,  it 
will  be  a  becoming  and  characteristic  object.  Our  Library  has  been  increased  by 
about  one  hundred  volumes  of  donations,  so  many  as  seventy  being  ftom  other  learned 
Societies  with  which  we  maintain  friendly  relations.  The  continuous  portions  of  such 
publications,  and  the  separate  pamphlets  received,  would  be  equivalent  to  about  twenty 
volumes  more. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  maybe  noticed  that  the  Catalogue  of  our  collection, 
extending  over  thirty-six  pages,  has  heen  printed  and  issued ;  and  that  a  large  number 
of  volumes  has  been  bound  and  put  in  perfect  order.  The  whole  collection  is  at 
present  accessible  to  the  members.  Hitherto,  the  collection  has  not  been  a  very  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Society,  but  the  intention  is  that  it  shall  be  so.  With  a  due 
amonnt  of  attention  and  care,  its  value  may  increase  very  rapidly. 

♦  Trangaotions,  p.  213.       +  Transactions,  p.  227.       %  Transactions,  p.  127. 
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The  nmnber  ot  members  tdded  to  the  roll  dariog  the  Session,  iuclading  this  even- 
ing, is  a  tatisfactory  eridenee  of  the  firm  position  which  the  Soeiety  hat  already 
attained.  At  the  commeucement  of  the  Session,  I  rentored  to  anticipate  an  increase 
of  forty  to  supply  the  usual  raeaneies  and  to  add  to  the  standing  number;  and  my 
expectations  hare  been  much  more  than  realised,  as  we  have  enrolled  sixty-three.  These 
include  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  a  Bishop,  a  Judge,  several  members 
of  Pariiament,  and  others  of  distinction  for  their  social  position,  public  usefulness,  or 
high  attainments.  Viewed  locally,  twenty -nine  are  resident,  and  thirty-five  non-resident. 
So  many  as  fifty-nine  were  elected  in  the  usual  way ;  three  were  enrolled  without 
election  or  entrance  fee,  as  they  had  been  Vice-Presidents  by  right  of  office  ;  and  two 
who  had  resigned  were  restored  agaiui  each  paying  his  subscription  from  the  point  at 
which  he  had  left  off. 

*  To  place  this  number  in  its  proper  light,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  learned  Societies 
have  at  several  times  existed  in  Liverpool  whose  entire  members  have  not  leaehed 
sixty-four.  Tet  they  did  not  profess  to  be  private  clubs ;  but  claimed  attention  as 
institutions  with  public  oharaoters  and  objects.  The  oldest  Soeiety  in  the  town  had 
only  fifty-six  members  during  its  first  session;  it  was  ocoupied  neariy  eighteen  years 
in  enrolling  sixty-four  new  members ;  and  it  was  about  twenty  sessions  old  before  its 
entire  list  comprised  that  number. 

During  the  past  Session,  the  Society  gave  expression  to  its  views  in  refisrence  to  the 
m.uniflcent  offer  of  an  individual  to  present  a  Library  and  Museum  to  the  town ;  and 
the  President  and  members  had  the  gratification  to  see  that  the  mode  in  which 
they  expressed  their  sentiments  was  adopted  by  several  other  public  bodies.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  I  had  the  honour 
to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  public  Library  in  Liverpool  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1848 ;— more  than  two  years  before  Mr.  William  Ewarf  s  first  Bill  on  the  subject  had 
passed,  and  two  years  and  a  quarter  before  the  first  motion  on  the  subject  had  been 
made  in  the  Town  Council. 

The  results  of  a  single  Session,  however,  though  gratifying  as  in  the  present  instanoe, 
mnst  be  expected  to  be  generally  uniform,  and  tiierefore  seldom  presenting  points  of 
peculiar  interest  A  provincial  Society,  cultivating  the  whole  field  of  intellectual 
inquiry,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  an  annual  statement  of  the  position  of  knowledge 
in  its  several  departments ;  especially  as  there  are  Metropolitan  Societies  which  do  that 
work  specially  and  in  detidl.  And  on  the  other  hand,  a  mere  analysis  of  the  papers 
read  would  be  comparatively  useless ;  for  any  intelligent  reader  can  see  it  for  himself, 
at  a  glance,  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  At  the  present  moment,  however,  we  have 
reaehed  the  close  of  another  triennial  period ;  and  it  is  in  recollection  of  the  more 
Ibrmal  statements  delivered  on  two  previous  occasions,  that  these  remarks  have  been 
requested  by  the  CounciL 

During  three  Sessions  we  have  existed  in  our  enlarged  condition;  during  that  time 
only  have  we  practically  cultivated  science ;  or  worked  in  sections ;  or  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  resident  and  non-resident  members;  or  met  within  these  walls;  or 
published  an  enlarged  volume ;  or  made  its  annual  issue  indispensable ;  or  cultivated 
extended  relations  with  other  Societies.  At  the  close  of  the  sixth  Session,  there  were 
340  members  connected  with  the  Society,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  there  are  about  470. 
At  that  time,  the  idea  of  a  large  Society  working  in  sections  was  considered  practicable, 
provided  two  or  more  of  the  existing  ones  united  to  form  its  nucleus ;  the  plan  is  in 
successful  operation  at  this  moment,  from  our  own  materials  exclusively.  We  ventured 
then  to  hope  that  a  Society  with  500  members  might  eventually  be  called  into  exist- 
ence ;  we  now  know,  that  whenever  we  consider  the  effort  worth  being  made,  we  can 
raise  our  own  Socie^  to  500  in  a  single  Session. 

From  the  first  hour,  our  Society  included  Scientific  subjects,  but  only  so  far  as  they 
applied  to  the  district.  Indeed  it  only  iuoluded  Literature  and  Arohseology  to  the  same 
limited  extent ;  but  as  the  laws  of  nature  and  their  application  in  the  arts,  have  generally 
very  little  of  a  local  application,  in  practice  we  declined  papers  on  Science  in  favour  of 
those  Societies  which  gave  it  more  prominence.  This  led  to  several  erroneous  inferences, 
e.g.  that  the  Society  was  for  six  years  merely  Archseological,  (in  theory  as  well  as  in 
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praetioe),  thatwehad  no  Scientific  members,  and  that  oar  attempts  in  that  section 
wDold  be  nnsaccessful.  The  following  analysis,  therefore,  is  not  without  interest  to 
the  members.  Daring  the  three  Sessions,  we  hsTc  had  twentj-six  papers  in  die  Section 
of  Science ;  and  of  these,  six  have  been  on  Zoology,  two  on  Botany,  one  on  Physical 
Geography,  fonr  on  Practioal  Mechanics,  one  on  Geology,  three  on  Mathematics,  four 
on  Meteorology  in  theory  and  practice,  two  on  Optics,  two  on  the  higher  department 
of  £thnology,  and  one  on  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts.  The  papers  on 
Archeology  and  Literatare  have  also  been  very  varied,  bat  they  need  not  be  examined 
so  minately. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  howerer,  that  oar  position  is  not  one  of  oar  own  seeking ;  bat 
that  the  resalt  was  brooght  aboat  by  caases  external  to  us.  To  these  it  is  now  un- 
necessary to  allude.  We  beUeved,  naturally  enough,  that  in  a  town  where  a  Learned 
Society,^— using  the  term  in  a  high  sense, — ^had  soarcely  existed,  a  union  of  existing 
elements  was  indispensable  to  success ;  but  the  result  has  shown  that  this  was  a 
mistake.  In  the  triennial  'addresses  delivered  in  1801  and  1804,  the  propriety  of  this 
course  was  suggested ;  but  the  question  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  in  a  manner  most 
satisfactory  to  us.  Farther,  it  can  never  be  re-opened  on  the  same  grounds ; — for  the 
end  has  been  gained  already,  and  the  proposed  means  are  therefore  obsolete. 

In  short,  our  duties  are  now  clearly  defined ;  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  competent 
labourers ;  our  detailed  operations  have  in  almost  everything  assumed  a  permanent 
form,  to  constitute  fhture  precedents ;  and  oar  means  are  amply  sufficient  to  secure 
the  ends.  A  Society  in  this  condition,  and  able  in  an  ordinary  Session  to  enrol  63 
desirable  members,  has  little  to  fear  if  it  be  only  true  to  its  great  principles  and  declared 
objects. 
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APPENDIX. 


27th  Kovemher,  1856.    EXTRA  MEETING. 

GONYEBSAZIONE  AT  THE  EOTPTIAN   MUBSUH,   COLQUITT   StBEET. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  proprietor,  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  an  extra  meeting  was 
held  here,  when  a  large  number  of  members  an(Ltheir  friends  attended. 

The  Company  were  received  in  the  room  devoted  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Medieval 
Antiquities ;  they  then  partook  of  coffee  and  other  refreshments,  and  were  afterwards 
conducted  to  the  Mummy  Boom. 

Here  Mr.  Mayer  gave  a  brief  account  of  embalming,  and  pointed  out  the  chief  objects 
in  the  collection.  In  respect  to  the  Egyptian  remains  he  observed,  that  a  singular  and 
interesting  feature  of  their  antiquities  was  to  be  found  in  the  similarity  of  the  emblems 
and  devices  by  which  the  mummy  cases  were  ornamented.  These  similarities  are 
to  be  observed  historically  until  the  Egyptians  ceased  to  be  a  nation.  After  the  Oreeks 
occupied  the  country  their  forms  of  monumental  decoration  were  mixed  with  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  but  to  all  scholars  it  was  obvious  how  small  and  how  slow  were  the  adaptations  of 
Greek  forms.  The  Greek  innovations  were  traceable  in  a  changed  method  of  embalming, 
but  still  the  strongly-marked  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  art  and  feeling  maintained  their 
supremacy.  Another  remarkable  feature  connected  with  Egyptian  Archoeology,  is  the 
absence  of  early  pottery.  It  is  true  that  specimens  of  pottery  are  sometimes  found,  but 
none  showing  a  rude  state  of  the  potter's  art.  The  commoner  vessels  in  use  in  Egypt 
were  made  of  alabaster ;  those  of  pottery  which  have  reached  us  are  of  a  very  advanced 
character.  The  evidences  of  their  skill  in  working  alabaster,  are  numerous,  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Mayer  then  conducted  his  guests  to  the  room  containing  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Etruscan  personal  ornaments  and  jewellery.  This  collection  is  particularly  rich,  and  by 
refierence  to  particular  specimens,  the  various  stages  of  progress  in  the  glyptic  art 
were  illustrate 

After  the  rooms  containing  the  Saxon  colIectLon,  (known  as  the  Faussett  collection,) 
had  been  visited,  and  its  contents  explained,  the  company  were  taken  through  the  valu- 
able and  extensive  collection  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  pottery,  and  thence  into  the 
Amonry,  and  to  the  room  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  modem  porcelain.  In  this  last 
there  is  a  large  collection  of  Raphael  ware,  with  specimens  of  all  the  manufiictories  of 
porcelain  in  Europe,  from  the  discovery  of  the  art  to  the  present  time,  and  of  what  to  an 
English  eye  is  even  more  pleasing,  the  triumphs  of  Wedgwood  in  the  ceramic  art.  Here 
are  specimens  of  all  the  stages  by  which  that  eminent  manu£acturer  arrived  at  perfection, 
from  the  inimitable  jasper  panels,  enriched  with  classic  cameos,  to  the  matchless  copy  of 
the  Portland  vase.  Mr.  Mayer,  in  describing  this  celebrated  model,  corrected  the  common 
impresflion  that  Flaxman  had  been  employed  upon  it,  and  stated  that  he  had  documents  in 
his  possession  in  proof  that  the  artist  was  named  Hackwood.  Before  leaving  this 
department,  he  contrasted  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  Sevres  porcelain 
and  that  of  Staffordshire  were  produced.  The  one  is  well  made,  and  ornamented  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  most  &stidious,  and  yet  at  a  comparatively  small  cost ;  the 
other  from  its  great  expense  is  only  to  be  purchased  by  princes.  In  connexion  with 
this  subject,  he  remarked  that  Liverpool  held  an  early  and  honourable  position.  In  fiwt, 
here  the  art  of  Pottery  first  developed  itself,  and  was  carried  to  a  very  high  state  of 
perfection.  Here  porcelain  was  first  made  in  England,  and  the  art  of  ornamenting  it  by 
the  aid  of  copper-plate  printing  first  known ;  and  here  the  best  and  earliest  encaustic  tUes 
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were  mode.  Up  to  the  period  when  Mihton  did  so  much  to  advance  this  branch  of  the 
art,  nothing  had  been  achieved  equal  to  the  Liverpool  manufiicture.  At  Herculaneom 
also,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  excellent  pottery  had  been  manufiactured. 

The  entire  company  having  descended  to  the  reception  room,  Mr.  Mayer  expressed 
before  their  departure,  the  great  pleasure  which  he  experienced  in  having  the  members  of 
the  Society  present  with  him,  as  his  guests  and  fellow- students  of  antiquity. 

Dr.  Bobson  complimented  Mr.  Mayer  on  his  liberality,  and  the  taste  he  had  displayed; 
and  concluded  by  proposing  the  thanks  of  the  gentlemen  present. 

Dr.  Hume,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Society,  seconded  the  motion  which 
was  at  once  adopted  unanimously ; — and  the  meeting  separated. 


AiADecemfter,  1856.— SPECIAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

J.  TowisE  Danson,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
(Held  half  an  hour  before  the  usual  Ordinary  Meeting.) 
The  Chairman  stated  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  and  read  the  notice  convening  it 

Mr.  Mayer  proposed  that  a  Diploma  of  Life  Membership  be  presented  to  David  Thom, 
D.D.,  Ph.D.,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  long  connexion  with  the  Society  as  a  Vice- 
President,  and  an  active  member  of  the  Council  since  its  commencement. 

Dr.  Hume  seconded  the  proposition,  and  mentioned  some  particulars  of  Dr.  Thorn's 
interest  in  the  Society. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Peter  R.  M*Quie,  Dr.  Macintyre,  and  the  Chairman,  the 
Resolution  was  put  and  adopted  unanimously. 


Ibth  April,  1967.     SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

A  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an 
address  to  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  the  usual  place  of  meeting,  in  St  George's 
Hall,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  tlie  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum. 

It  was  afterwards  arranged  to  present  the  address  at  the  Town  Hall;  where  the 
Society  attended  in  its  official  capacity.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  for  the  public 
convenience ;  as  other  public  bodies  were  desirous  to  present  Addresses  at  the  same 
time.  An  elevated  dais  was  occupied  by  Samuel  Holme,  Esq.,  deputy  Mayor,  and  William 
Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.  The  various  Deputations  were  introduce^  by  James  A.  Picton,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Chairman  of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee ; — the  Historic  Society  being 
first  in  order. 

The  President,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  KC.H.,  D.C.L.,  commenced 
the  proceedings  with  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  and  the 
general  business  of  the  day,  and  then  called  on  the  hon.  Secretary,  Dr.  Hume,  to  read 
Sie  following: — 

Address 
"To  William  Bbown,  Esq.,  M.P. 

SiB,  ' 

You  this  day  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  a  building,  to  be  devoted  to  a  Free 
Public  Librarj'  and  MuBeiim ;  and  you  have  also,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  so  good  a 
cause,  signified  your  intention  to  erect  it  exclusively  at  your  own  cost. 
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We  might,  on  "general  grounds,  congimtaUte  the  pablic  and  ourselves  as  the  recipients 
of  such  a  noble  gift ;  and  any  body  of  men  might,  with  much  propriety,  tender  to  you 
their  grateful  acknowledgments.  But  the  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  feel  that  they  have  a  peculiar  right  to  do  so.  It  is  their  pleasing  duty  to 
record  Ucts  of  interest  respecting  this  part  of  the  country,  and  fo  cultivate  an  extended 
intellectual  spirit ;  their  meetings  are  held  within  the  walls  of  St^  George's  Hall ;  the 
Society  has  itself  collected  a  library  and  Museum  for  the  use  of  its  own  members ; 
and  A  place  of  deposit  has  been  promised  for  this  collection  as  soon  as  sufficient  space 
can  be  spared  in  ihe  public  Museum  of  the  town. 

It  affords  the  highest  gratification  to  every  person  in  this  great  community,  to  see 
one  of  its  members  spontaneously  producing  from  his  abundance  such  a  valuable  and 
suitable  offering  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to 
this  Society,  that  one  who  has  been  enrolled  among  its  members  from  the  first,  and  who 
occupies  a  prominent  official  place  within  the  area  of  its  operations,  should  afford  such 
material  aid  to  the  inteUectual  objects  which  it  labours  to  promote.  Nor  can  it  be  less 
satis&ctory  to  yourself,  to  vdtness  the  high  appreciation  of  your  generous  ctmduct,  as 
evidenced  by  the  enthusiastic  and  grateful  recognition  of  all  sections  and  grades  of 
society. 

We  regard  the  principal  ceremony  of  this  day,  as  initiatory  in  more  senses  than  one. 
We  tru^t  that  it  will  induce  many  others  of  our  "  Merchant  Princes'*  to  emulate  so  good 
an  example ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  facilities  for  completing  the  education  of  our  ordinary 
schools,  as  vrell  as  for  carrying  general  intelligence  to  lower  grades  of  the  community. 
We  foresee,  in  the  new  erection,  the  appropriate  home  of  some  of  our  Societies  and 
Institutions,  for  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts ;  and  we  look  forward  with  hope  to  its 
affording  v^nable  aid  towards  a  higher  class  of  Education  than  any  that  Liverpool  yet 
posseses. 

May  you  be  spared  to  witness  length  of  years  and  years  of  happiness,  and  to  see 
amid  the  praise  and  honour  of  young  and  old,  the  valued  fruits  of  the  beaatiful  tree 
which  you  this  day  plant  among  us." 

Beplt 

"  To   THB    MeMBEBS   of   THE    HiSTOBIC   SOCIETY   OF   LaKCASHIBB  AlO)   ChESHIBE. 

Gentlemen, 

So  totally  unexpected  are  the  honours  which  my  fellow-townsmen 
are  conferring  on  me, — ^for  my  desire  in  some  slight  degree  to  aid  and  promote  their 
onward  progress  in  acquiring  luiowledge  of  the  useful  arts  of  life, — that  it  exceedingly 
embafasses  me  to  find  suitable  language  to  express  my  feelings ;  particularly  to  ^e 
Historic  Society,  of  which  I  have  been,  I  fear,  an  unworthy  member. 

My  only  apology  is,  that  I  have  not  time  at  my  command,  or  that  knowledge  which 
would  enable  me  to  make  myself  useful  in  fishing  the  inexhaustible  preserves  of 
antiquarian  lore  which  is  so  extremely  useful  in  verifying  and  correcting  many  important 
parts  of  History.  Therefore,  all  I  can  do  is  to  try  to  mend,  and  extend  the  net  in  some 
slight  degree ;  that  you  may  have  a  greater  power  of  withdrawing  more  and  more  from 
those  preserves,  the  treasures  which  they  yet  contain.  In  this  duty  I  consider  that  we 
are  all  called  upon  to  assist 

No  one  can  appreciate  more  than  I  do  your  useful  labours, — ^in  all  your  three  chosen 
lines  of  inquhy.  Archaeology,  Literature,  and  Science, — and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am 
much  gratified  at  your  desiring  to  present  me  such  an  address,  couched  as  it  is  in 
language  most  flattering. 

To  be  considered  the  associate  of  such  a  Society  gives  me  position  and  rank  amongst 
my  fellow-men,  and  this  is  a  great  stimulus  to  make  myself  worthy  of  such  a  position. 

Gentlemen,  permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  honour  you 
have  conferred  upon  me." 

[Both  the  Address  and  Reply  were  beautifully  emblazoned  on  vellum,  and  mounted  in 
handsome  frames.    The  latter  is  preserved  in  the  Society's  Library.] 
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27th  June,  1867.    SPECIAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

EXOUBSIOK   TO   MAN0HE8T1B. 

On  Friday  tbe  27tfa  of  Jane,  the  Annual  ExoorsioD  of  the  Members  and  their  fHends 
took  plaoe,  to  the  Art  Treasores  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  The  partj,  which  oon« 
sisted  of  abont  200  gentlemen  and  100  ladies,  left  Liverpool  at  half-past  nine  aon.,  and 
proceeded  by  Birkenhead  Chester  and  Warrington. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Exhibition,  they  were  met  by  seyeral  other  members,  resident 
in  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood ;.  and  for  abont  two  honrs  the  party  separated 
into  numerous  private  groups  for  the  more  conrenient  examination  of  different  portions 
of  the  Exhibition.  After  one  o'clock,  a  large  number  were  conducted  through  the 
Gallery  of  Paintings  by  Anoient  Masters,  and  the  principal  oharaoteristies  were  pointed 
out  by  George  Scharf,  Juu.,  Esq.  Conversational  explanations  were  also  given  to  similar 
parties,  in  £e  Gallery  of  Modem  Portraits,  by  James  Crossley,  Esq.,  F.SJL.,  and  in  the 
department  of  Antiquities,  by  Mr.  Chaffers,  Mr.  Mayer,  and  Dr.  Bell. 

At  half-past  three,  about  250  sat  down  to  dinner,  in  an  apartment  which  had  been 
specially  sereened  off  for  the  purpose.  The  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Bev.  A.  Home, 
D.C.L.,  Honorary  Secretary.  The  principal  table  was  also  occupied  by  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  William  Fairbairn,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  Bev.  Thomas  Corser,  MA.,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Professor  Grace  Calvert,  Joseph  Mayer,  Bsq., 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  Chaffers,  &c.  Several  sentiments,  having  special  reference  to  the  intel- 
lectual progress  of  Lanoashire  and  Cheshire,  were  proposed  and  suitably  acknowledged. 
The  company  broke  up  soon  after  five  o'clock,  and  left  the  Exhibition  by  the  returning 
train  at  seven. 


2rtth  July,  1857.    SPECIAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

Visit  of  thb  Abohjeolooical  iMSTituTi. 

[The  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  held  its  Annual  Meeting  this 
year  at  Chester,  from  Tuesday  the  21st  till  Wednesdav  the  29th  July.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Council  of  the  Historic  Society,  the  Members  and  Associates  resolved  to  visit  Liverpool 
on  Saturday  the  25th. 

The  party  from  Chester,  including  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  comprising  about  seventy 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  arrived  at  the  Landing-stage  a  few  minutes  before  eleven.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  the  Council  of  the  Historic  Society,  who  were  to  direct  them  in  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  day ;  and  conducted  on  board  the  Satellite  steamer,  which  had  been  placed  at 
their  disposal  by  the  agents  of  the  Cunard  Company.  The  whole  party  then  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  saH  up  the  river,  during  which  time  the  juvenile  band  of  the  Orphan  Boys'  Asylum 
played  several  airs. 

Arriving  at  the  Garston  Docks,  carriages  were  waiting  to  convey  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  Speke  Hall,  which  they  had  been  invited  to  visit  by  the  proprietor,  Bichard  Watt,  Esq. 
After  about  an  hour  spent  in  examining  its  architectural  peculiarities  and  antique  fdmitnre, 
they  were  summoned  to  a  spacious  marquee  erected  on  the  lawn,  where  an  elegant  dijeuner 
was  provided.  After  returning  to  Garston  by  the  same  carriages,  and  re-embarking,  the 
SateUite  proceeded  to  visit  the  United  States'  Frigate  Niagara;  and  by  the  permission. of 
Captain  Hudson  and  the  officers,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable  and  the  arrangements  con- 
nected  vrith  it  were  examined. 

On  arriving  in  Liverpool,  some  of  the  party  visited  St  George's  Hall,  under  the  guidance 
of  John  Woodruff,  Esq. ;  others  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum,  through  which  they  were  conducted 
by  the  proprietor ;  and  the  remainder  the  Sailors'  Home,  which  was  described  by  J.  T. 
Towson,  Esq.  A  reception-room  had  been  provided  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  point  of  reunion ;  and  here  a  collation  was  in  readiness  at  half-past  five.] 

At  eight  o'clock,  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society,  in  the  form  of  a  Conver- 
sazione, was  held  in  the  apartments  of  the  Town  Hall.  These,  including  lights,  had 
been  placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Society  by  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor,  V.P.,  ex  officio; 
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and  the  sabsequent  arrangements  were  made  by  the  Sooiety.    The  company  in  attend- 
ance amounted  to  abont  1,000. 

The  lobbies  were  decorated  with  rare  green-house  plants  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
and  from  the  orchestra  in  the  large  ball-room  the  banner  of  the  Sooiety  was  suspended. 
In  other  parts  of  the  building,  various  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited.  These  in- 
eladed  models  of  the  proposed  approaches  to  St.  George's  Hall,*  model  of  the  Ripley 
Institution,  Lancaster,  various  architectural  drawings  and  models,  curious  specimens 
of  naral  architeeture,  a  series  of  Sbaksperian  characters  designed  for  stained  glass, 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  rare  illustrated  boolTs,  illuminated  manuscripts,  micros- 
copes,  stereoscopes,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  photographs. 

About  half-past  nine  the  refreshment-room  was  thrown  open ;  and  J.  T.  Danson, 
Esq.,  y.P.,  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Society  the  official  welcome  which  they 
gave  in  open  meeting,  to  their  guests  and  fellow-labourers.  He  concluded  by  proposing 
**  The  Health  of  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  success  to  the  Archssological  Institute 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.**  His  Lordship  after  suitable  acknowledgments,  proposed 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Town  of  Liverpool,"  and  subsequently  "  ibe  Historic  Society  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire." 

Shortly  before  the  visitors  firom  Chester  retired,  Mr.  Mayer,  the  Honorary  Curator, 
presented  to  Lord  Talbot,  on  behalf  of  the  Sooiety,  a  beautiful  maier  bowl.  It  was 
made  from  part  of  the  timber  of  Prince  Buperf  s  cottage ;  was  inlaid  with  silver ;  and 
surmounted  by  a  suitable  inscription.  The  latter,  after  expressing  his  thanks,  called 
for  wine,  and  drank  fh>m  it  for  the  first  time  to  the  sentiment,  **  The  Lancashire 
Witches." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  military  band  in  attendance  played  the  National  Anthem,  with 
which  the  meeting  terminated. 
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Architectural  and  AroheBologioal  Society,  291 ; 
Liveroool  Library,  289;  Royal  Institution, 
291  :  Philomathic  Society,  275;  Polytechnic 
Society,  282 ;  Town  Council,  291 

Scotland,— RoyH  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
276. 

Ireland,— Dubhn  University  Philosophi 
cal  Society,  291 ;  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 
291 ;  Kilkennv  and  South  East  of  Ireland 
Archeeological  8ociet3r,  277, 288. 

Fom^.— Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  289;  Soci6t^  Aroh- 
^ologique,  de  1  Orleannais,  287;  SooiH6  des 
Antiquaires,  de  I'Ouest,  287. 
DoNoxs.  (IndividuaL)  Author  unknown,  271 ; 
Angu4,  Mr.,  289 ;  Banner,  Rev.  T.  W.,  287; 
Black,  Dr.,  286;  Boardman,  J.,  278,  289; 
Booth,  Rev.  Dr.,  275;  Boult,  Joseph,  278; 
Browne.  G.  M.,  2fl5 ;  Carruthers,  James,  286; 
Gaulfleld,  R..  288;  Charles,  George,  288 ;  Dan- 
son,  J  T.,  282, 283;  Davis,  S.,  286;  Dobson, 
W.,i83,  889:  Frflnch,  GUbertlJas.,  265,  284; 
Gibson,  A.  C.,  284 ;  Grazebrook,  G.,  282, 283 ; 
Grazebrook,  Henry,  289. ;  Guyton,  Joseph, 
286;  Heywood.  James,  282;  Heath,  Edward, 
289 ;  Heaton,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  265,  277;  Hinde,  J. 
H.,  277;  Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  285 ;  Johnson,  Mr., 
281 ;  Keith,  Mr.,  291 ;  KingsmiU,  Henry,  265 ; 
Lamb,  D.,  281 ;  Lindsay,  John,  265;  Londes- 
borough,  Lord,  274, 283,288;  Lupton,  B.,  888 ; 
M'Qnie,  Peter  R.,  265;  Macintyre,  Dr.,  289; 
Mather,  Joiin,  286;  Mayer,  Joseph,  265, 
283,  286;  Newlands,  James,  284;  Ormerod, 
George,  271, 277 ;  Peers,  W.,  288;  Perthes,  B. 
de,  9«1:  Pycroft,  J.  W.,  283;  Reay,  James, 
291;  Rhind,  H.  H..  265;  RockliflT  Robert, 
289 :  Robson,  T.  J.,  275 ;  RundeU,  W.  W., 876 ; 
Rvder,  T.  B.,  283 ;  Sainthill,  R.,  265 ;  Smith, 
Charles  R.,  274 ;  Thompson,  Dr.  D.  P.,  275 ; 
Towson,  J.  T.,  291 ;  Tudor,  R.  A.,  265  ;  Varty, 
T.,  284;  Watt,  Richard,  288;  Way,  Albert, 
272 ;  Wedgwood,  T.  G.,  283 ;  Whitehead,  J.  W., 
281 ;  Willanson,  T.  T.,  275, 277,  289,  291. 
Driffield,  Walter  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  274 

E. 

Eaton,  F.  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  876 
EUesmere,  £arl  of,  notice  of  death,  283 
Eminent  men  belonging  to  the  English  lake  dis- 
trict, 193 
Englisn  lake  country,  population  of,  181 
Enolish  Lanouaob,  Histobt  of,  143 
English  Poetry,   Resemblance,  Imitation,  and 

Plagiarism  in,  77 
Evans,  Eyre,  exhibitor,  262. 
Evans,  Robert,  enrolled  a  member,  274 
Everard,  W.,  a  Liverpool  mathematician,  836; 

first  librarian  of  Liverpool  Library.  287 
Europeans,  capital  and  labour  of,  in  America,  271 
Examples  of  mode  of  testing  chronometers,  12 
Exhibitors.— Benn,  Edward,  291;  Blackmore, 
W.,  285, 290 ;  Boardman,  James.  265, 282, 287, 
291;  Buxton,  David,  266, 890;  Clarke,  Joseph, 
287, 288 ;  Evans,  Eyre,  282 ;  Gibson,  A.  Craig, 
285,  289 ;  Grazebrook,  George,  282,  289,  891 ; 
Gregsen,  C.  S.,  285;  Guyton,  Joseph,  286; 
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de^ftOD,  W..  SHrt,  ain  ;  HihthoHh  Huv.  J.  S.,  283; 
Uumei.  Ko^.  Er.,  UttO,  3^1,  a7:l,  27ri,  S77,  278, 
279,  2Sg  J  KoUh,  Mr.,  21*J ;  KendH-k,  Dr.,  286 ; 
Leylim(l,MfK,S7iS;  Un«*ril,A.R,.27^!:  MpQoie, 
Pt'li^r  R.^  i!7l,  277  :  Maoiutyre,  Dr  47 A  -,  Mar- 
HhHli,  HiDmaa,  275  ;  Miiyor,  hIdsc -plr  2r7,  882. 
SHS,  mr,  Sttg,  3tW,  avil ;  Mi[IdletH>n.  Ciptain, 
awi;  MoslGy,T.  B^aH-V;  lleftdy.H.,  umaj  Bun 
dffU,  W,  W,,  37©;   Tabin,   Sir  Tbomifi,  290: 

ExcftTtHiong  tit  P-'nworth4m  0111,63 
E^cortii^^Q  to  Mcmcheittei'^  21^7 
Excursion  to  Preston,  260 
Eyes,  use  of  two,  272 


Fansseit,  Bev.  B.,  his  merits  as  an  historian,  86 
Faussett  Musbum,  as  affordino  materials 

FOB  History,  85 
Fazakerley,  Thomas,  in  account  with  Lord  Moly- 

neux,  286 
FibulflB  exhibited,  277 
Financial  Position  of  the  Historic  Society. 

262 
Fortifications  in  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  32 
Fossil  trees  found  at  Burnley,  99 ;  their  geologi- 
cal position,  90 ;  common  in  coal  fields,  100 ; 

conditions  attending  their  growth,  103 
Foundation  stone  of  New  Free  Public  Library, 

address  presented  at  laying  of,  295 
Foundations  of  New  Free  Public  Library,  day 

trom,  made  into  a  vase,  287 
Frackelton,  Bey.  8.  S  ,  enrolled  a  member,  288 
Free  PubUc  Library,  Liverpool,  243 
French,  Gilbert  James,  donor,  265,  284  ;  special 

vote  of  thanks  to.  265 
Funeral  urns  found  at  Catlow,  41 


Oarstang,  slow  increase  in  population  of,  201 
Oath,  Samuel,  Chairman,  259 
Geography  in  connexion  with  history,  107 
Genealogical  map  of  the  Paleologi,  222 
Gerard,  Henry,  enrolled  a  member,  276 
Gibson,  A-  Craig,  donor,  284 ;  enrolled  a  member, 

271 ;  exhibitor,  285, 289;  paper  by,  181, 285. 289 
Glass,  Boman,  287  mt        ,»       ,       , 

0ra«ebrook,  George,  donor,  282,  283:  exhibitor. 

282,  280, 291 ;  paper  by,  280 
Grazebrook,  Henry,  donor,  289 
Gregson,  Charles  Stewart,  exhibitor,  285:  paper 

by  165, 285 
Grimmer,  W.  H.,  enrolled  a  member,  285 
Guyton,  Joseph,  donor,  286 ;  exhibitor,  286 


Hains,  Bev.  P.  F.  J.  B..  enroUed  a  member,274 
Hall,  Charlton  B.,  enrolled  a  member,  291 
Hartnup,  John,  exhibitor,  272 ;  paper  by,  11, 279 ; 

registers  of  barometer  and  anemometer  by,  223 
Haywood,  Francis,  enrolled  a  member.  291 
Head,  Miss,  exhibitor,  291 
Heath,  Edward,  donor,  289 
Heaton,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  donor,  285, 277 
Henderson,  W.,  exhibitor,  286,  391 
Heywood,  James,  M.P.,  donor,  282 ;  re  admitted 

as  a  member,  271 
High  water,  mean  of,  at  Liverpool,  224 
Hinde,  J.  H.,  donor,  277 
Historical  Sketch  of   the   Lxterpool  Li- 

BRAKY,  235 

History  of  the  English  Langdaoe,  143 


History,  how  it  should  be  written,  105 ;  traced 

by  local  names,  114 
Hoooart,  Thomas,  Bbmarks  on  the  Life  and 

Writings  of,  285 
Hoffgart,  Thomas,  Bemnants  of  Bhyme  by,  285 
Holden,  Thomas,  enrolled  a  member,  274 
Homblower,  Lewis,  enrolled  a  member,  291 
Homer,  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  288 
Howell,  Edward,  enrolled  a  member,  274 
HoYLAKB  Antiquttibs.  Thb,  280 
Hume,  Bev.  Dr..  concluding  address  by  292 ;  do- 
nor, 285 ;  exhibitor,  266,  271,  272,  275, 277,  278, 
279, 289 ;  papers  by,  262, 289, 291 ;  vote  of  thanks 
to,  264 
Hume,  Hamilton,  enrolled  a  member,  291 
Hutchinson,  W.,  observations  on  the  tides  of  Li- 
verpool by,  240;  narrow  escapes  of,  241 


Imitation  in  Poetay  how  far  admissable,  79 
Lnportance  of  testing  chronometers,  11 

InCRBASB    of  PoPCLATtON  IN  LaNCASHIRB   AND 

Cheshirb,  198 
Increase  of  town  populations,  200;  slowest  at 

Garstang,  801 ;  moat  rapid  at  Chorlton,  203 
Inscriptions  on  tombs  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady 

Lower,  215;  Theodore  Paleologus,  213 
Ivory,  ancient  commercial  sources  of,  946 
Ivory  carvings,  remarks  on,  245 


Jeffery,  J.  B.,  enrolled  a  member,  291 
Johnson.  Mr.,  donpr,  281 
Jones,  W.  Hope,  enrolled  a  member,  275 
Juncker.  P.,  enrolled  a  member,  276 
Jupiter  and  moons,  occultation  of,  279 


Karl,  son  of  Charlemagne,  oath  of,  8 

Keith,  Mr.,  donor,  291 :  exhibitor,  291 

Kemble,  John  M.,  death  noticed,  286 ;  note  fn>m, 

277;  quotation  fh)m,  89 
Kendrick,  Dr.,  exhibitor,  286 
Kershaw,  James,  enrolled  a  member,  27S 
Kendal,  vortex  wheel  near,  S8o 
Kingsmill,  Henry,  donor,  265 
Kingston  down,  a  Boman  burying  place,  87 
Kirkman,  Bev.  T.  P.,  paper  by,  127, 291 
Kitchen,  Joseph,  enrolled  a  member,  291 


Lamb,  David,  donor,  281 

Lancashire,  language  of,  under  the  Bomans,  1  ; 

population  of,  195, 250 
Langcaob  OF  Lancashire  under  thb  Bomans,! 
Landulph  Church,  213;  tomb  of  Theodore  Paleo- 
logus in,  215 
Latham,  B.  G.,  paper  by,  1, 278 
Lrpidoptera  of  the  Liverpool  District.  165 
Leyland,  Mr.,  exhibitor,  276 
Library,  Additions  to. 
1.  Books. 
AthensBum,  the,  1856, 281 
Archaaological  mine,  288 
Camden's  Britannia,  by  Gough,  4  vols.,  282 
Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool  Library,  289 
Catalogue  of  Pottery  and   Porcelain  speci- 
mens in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geoloirv. 
283 
Catalogue  of  Works  of  Decorative  Art,  286 
Caulfi eld's  Episcopal  and  Capitular  Seals  of 
Irish  Cathedral  ChurclI^B,  288 
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Gnsebrook's  Sir  OeoArej,  t&d  other  poems, 

S80 

Poema,  SAored  and  Miseellaneoae,  S80 
Herdman's  Aneient  Liverpool,  9ft,  989 
Hoggart,  Thoa.,  Bemnantsof  BhTme,b7,284 
HoweIl*8  Epiatoln  Ho-EUane,  883 
LondeaboroQgh's  Mlacellaneft  Oraphica,SM, 

983,286 
Mewom'a  OfBeial  and  lUostrated  Onide  to 

the  London  and  North-Westem  Railway,  205 
Notes  and  Qneries,  and  Index,  980 
Ormerod's  Oenealogioal  Essa^,  271 

Miscellanea  Palatina,  Index,  fto.,  377 

Perthes,  B.  de,  Yoyatfe  k  Constantino^e,  281 
PliQrfidi's  Porisma,  ^1 
PyorofVs  Arena  Coma1)i8»,  283 
Baliqtdn  Antlqaie  Eboracenoes,  987 
Bookmrs  literary  Fables,  from  the  Spanish 

0fYriarte,289 
Bhakspeare's  Plays,  6  vols,  281 
Smith's,  0.  B.,  Collectanea  Antiqaa,274 
Smith's,  Dr.  B.  A.,  Life  of  Dalton,  271 
Sterna  History  of  Everton,  205 
niompson,Dr.  D.  P^  Liverpool  deacribed.  275 
Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  mstory  of  the  Paroohial 

Ohorch  of  Bomley,  289 
Torke's  Boyal  Tribes  of  Wales,  988 
3  LeamedSoeietie»,TraMactiaH$4'Pro€teding»qf 
London. 
ArcluBologioal  Journal,  983, 288 
British  Aroheologioal  AsaooiaUon,  Joomal 

of,  279 
Ethnoloflloal  Society,  Jonmal  of,  284 ;  Begn. 

Ictlons  of,  284 ;  list  of  Members  of,  964 
Oeologloal  Society.  Journal  of,  278, 287, 290 
London  and  Middlesex  Aroheologioal  So- 
ciety, Transactions  of,  288 
Nomismatio  Chronicle  and  Jonmal,  283 
FhOologioal  Society,  Jonmal  of,  278 
Boyal  Asiatic  Sooietv,  vols.  x.  xiv^  275 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  Memoirs  of, 

tola.  xi.  to  xxiv.,  971 ;  Notices  of,  vols.  viiL 

to  XV.,  975 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  Joomal  of,  978, 

987. 990 :  Proceedinga  of,  278, 281. 3(87, 290 
Boyal  Society,  Proceedings,  285, 290 
Society  of  Arts,  Papers  relating  to,  285 
Btatisdoal  Societv,  Journal  of,  1860. 271, 284; 

Beport  by,  on  Medioal  Charities  of  London, 


Provincial. 

ArohsologU  Cambrensis,  285 

Oaabtidge  Antiqnarian  Society,  Beport,  1850, 
and  commnnioctions  to.  275 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  Transac- 
tions of,  291 

Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Transactions  of.  vol.  Impart  i., 278 ;  Annual 
B^ports  of,  1852-50,  278 ;  account  of  Egyp- 
tian mnmmy  presented  to,  278 

Manchester  Pmlosophical  Society,  vols,  vi 
xiiL,271 

Northampton.  York,  and  Lincoln.  Beports 
and  Papers  of  United  Societies  oz,  285 

Somerset  Arohaologioal  and  Natnnu  History 
Society,  Proceedings  of,  287 

Sussex  Aroheologioal  Collections,  vol.  L  VTf 

Yorkshire,  Beport  of  Proceedings  of  Geolo- 
gical and  Polytechnic  Society  of  West  Bid- 
ing of,  285 
liverpooL 

Architeotoral  and  Arohnologioal  Society, 
Proceedings  of,  291 

Chemists*  Association,  Transactions  of,  271 

Lawa  and  BegnhrtionB  of  Liverpool  Lyceum, 
989 


Literary  and  Phllosopbioal  Society  of,  281 
Liverpool  Libraxj,  Catalogue  of,  989 
Litterpool  Boyal  institution.  Report  of.  901 
Polytechnic  Society,  Transactiona  oi,  1850, 

Beport  of  Health  Committee,  284 
Scotland. 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Proceedings  of, 

978 
Ireland. 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin.  Journal  of,  991 
Kilkenny  and  S.  £.  of  Ireland  Arctueological 

Society,  Proceedings  of,  277, 288 
Philosophical  Society,  Transactions  of  Dublin 

University,  291 
Foreign. 
Antiquaires  de  1*  Quest,  Memoires  de  la  ek>- 

ci6t«,  287 
Antiquaires  du  Nord,  3  vols.,  289 
Antiquariat  Tidscrift,  3  vols.,  289 
Antiquitates  Americana^,  289 
Archeologique  de  1'  Orleannais,  287 

3  Parliamentary  Papen. 

Liverpool  Water  Works,  Acts  relating  to,  280 
Runcorn  and  Northwicn  Turnpike  Boad,  280 
Salt  Duties,  Laws  relating  to,  280 

4  Compute  Pamphlet*. 

Booth's  How  to  Learn,  and  What  to  Leam,  875 

Financial  Reform  Tracts,  289 

Hiatory  of  Repreaentation  of  Preston,  283 

Inquiry  into  position  of  old  lighthouse  at  Wal- 
lasey-Leasowes,  278 

Lothiim,  its  position,  &c.,  277 

Origin  and  authorship  of  Waverley  Novels,  284 

Pamptilets  relating  to  Liverpool,  volume  of,  988 

Preston  in  the  olden  time,  289, 291 

Bhind's  British  Antiquities,  their  present  treat- 
ment, &c.,  205 

Boscoe,  Annotated  Essay  on,  278 

Boman  Garrison  at  Manounium,  Memoir  on, 
280 

The  Manchester  Exhibition  Bevlew,  971 

Table  Talk  in  the  Olden  Time,  289 

The  Scottiah  Field,  275 

Thompson's,  Dr.,  Philosophy  and  Poetry  of 
WeMher  Knowledge,  275 
6  BeporU  and  Oeneral  Annuals. 

Ladies*  and  Gentlemen's  Diary^l857, 391 

Liverpool  Health  Committee,  Beport  of,  284 

Police  Establishment,  Beport  of,  291 

Manchester  and  liverpool  Agricultural  Society, 
Journal  of,  283 

Mersey  Inquiry  Committee,  Beport  of,  278 

Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigation,  Beport  on.  280 

Weights  and  Measures,  Report  on  Agricultural, 

0  Maps,  PlatiM,  Broadsides,  ix. 
Adams'  Weekly  Courant,  2iB5 
A  Norwich  Play  Bill,  205 
A  Tybum  Ticket,  205 
Bill  of  Lading,  280 
Hyde  and  its  Neighbourhood.  280 
Letter  on  Boman  Sepulchral  Bemains  in  Ire- 
land, 980 
Map  of  Chester,  277 

Obaervations  on  an  Ancient  Talisman,  205 
Photograpb  of  Bronze  Figure,  289 
Photographs  commemorative  of  laying  founda- 
tion of  Liverpool  Free  Public  library,  291 
Bubbing  from  tomb  of  Theodore  Paleologus,  291 

Nicholas  Lower,  291 

Dr.  W.  Ba]canauhall,288 

Suggestions  for  a  Medal,  &c.,  205 

The  Lancaahire  Omnibus,  205 

Wallasev,  Church,  sketch  of,  282;  photograph 
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Libnritn  of  LiTerpool  library,  S38,  SSO 
LindMiy,  John,  donor.  985 
Lingard,  A.  B.,  exhibitor.  979 
Liverpool  Adyertizer,  Williainion's.  936 
liTerpool  OompaM  Committee,  notioe  of.  978 
liyerpool  Library.  Historical  Sketoh  of;  93ft ;  first 
proepeotns  of,  944;  social  oomndttae  meetings 
of,  949 
Lirerpool  in  17ft7,  935;  pottery   of,   977,  994; 

Lepidoptera  of,  185 
Museum,  additiohs  to. 
A  Chinese  ring,  966 

Bowl  of  Tobacco  pipe  of  16th  century,  968 
Chinese  gong,  366 
Coins,  political  tokens,  &o.,  965 
Fragments  of  ancient  borial  nm,  976 
Ooidon  of  silk,  four  yards  long,  986 
Head  of  Albatross,  986 
Horse  beU,  cnrions,  981 
Impression  on  gntta  peroha  of  royal  seal  of 

Edward  IV,  978 
Incrustations  from  Steam  Boilers,  978 
Medal  used  by  members  of  Liverpool  Library, 

980 
Medal  commemorating  meeting  at  Manches- 
ter of  Aroheological  Association,  989 
Politioal  token  commemorating  meeting  of 

AUied  Powers  in  Paris,  1814, 987 
Seals,  impressions  of,  9» 
Snout  of  Swordfish,  266 
Stones  fh>m  Castercliffe,  977 
Locality  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh.  80 
Londesborough,  Lord,  donor,  974, 988, 988 
Locke,  John,  pi^er  by.  110. 983 
Longevity  in  the  lake  district,  100 
Lower,  Sir  Nicholas  and  lady,  arms  aadSinscrip- 

tion  on  tomb  of,  915 
Ludwig,  oath  of,  8 
Lupton,  B.,  donor,  968 


Micboth  and  Ki£<b4nl  tn.oompir^d,  997 

Mactnlfi-e,  Dr,  P,,  donor,  m*;  fiathlbitoT^  375; 
pbper  by,  235,  5W> 

McNicoU,  Djt.,  tiDTollad  a  membor,  391 

MQuio,  VeitiT  R.,  dcmor,  saa  ;  exMbltor,  »71 ,  277 

Maiftid  Charu,  lUdstrated,  Sid 

:Maudheitflr,  exottrakm  to.  HOT 

M^TflUaUj  TtianiM,  Qochllilbr,  9TO 

MarahciJU  W.,  enroUcd  s  raeanber,  S76 

MaioHal  progntas  of  tb«  iToited  States*  9T| 

MtterialB  for  history,  Sfl 

Mather,  Joko,  his  dflath  nfitJred,  5Sfl 

Mfilber^CivptBiu  R..  eornlltid  a.  m^'mbor,  ^M 

Muth^mttticfti  puiilea,  137,  135 

M^yer,  JcMeph.  donor,  a*&,  383,  5W;  ©xiUbitor, 
977, 969, 988,  SH7,  986,  9K»,  ^gi^  cb&Irman,  ^1, 
986, 987 :  Oa&vsraBXioa&  by,  360  >  ratd  ot  Uianks 
to,  3m 

Medal  of  LiTer[H>ol  Lihrorr,  939 

Meetinps  of  Hiaiorio  SMUty,  annual,  25I> :  mis- 
oellan  wun,  565,  387  ;  ordlaitry,  *70,  371 ,  S74. 1375, 
a7ft,  ^-m,  370,  381 ,  283.  383, 3Si,  'i8->,  «^,  £8P,  290; 

MfiKDKns  KsaoLi^ED.— AdBd«ll,John.a74:  Bean 
Edwiml,  390;  Bmughton,  Fr»d„  274;  Hpnwn, 
BoboTl,  n^:  IlijrUn^>n,  Earl  of,  SA7 -,  Camp, 
belt.  Captain,  37flr  Corr,  Thomas ^  3KI;  Cort- 
wrfght,  Samiicl,  276;  CnT#nrtiab.  Ifird,  3^; 
ChMiliwji,JohB,2eO;  CUiit,F.A.,390:  Corfier, 
Bpv.  T.,  37fl;  Craofifte,  Dr.  E.,  37,'^  j  Crflstwell, 
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LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 


SESSION     X,    1867-8. 


The  first  List  was  dated  23rd  Noyember,  1848 ;  all  whose  names  appeared  in  it,  are  therefore 
Original  Members.  Those  who  have  been  enrolled  as  Majors  or  Sheriff  have  their  year  of 
office  attached. 

The  letter  P  denotes  that  the  Members  in  connexion  with  whose  names  it  occnrt,  have  read 
Papers  before  the  Society. 

Those  whose  names  are  printed  in  small  capitals  are  Members  of  the  Ooonoil ;  and  in 
UaUct  are  Life  Members. 

Those  marked  thns  *  are  Resident.    The  post  town  Liyerpool  is  osoaUy  omitted. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Ainslie,  Montague,  Ghizedale,  Hawkshead,  Lancashire. 
6th  Dec,  1855.    AUcard,  WUliam,  43,  Upper  Brooke  street,  Grosvenor 
square,  London. 
.  18th  Sept.,  1854.  *Allport.  William,  11.  Dale  street 
10th  Feb.,  1853.  *Anderson,  Robert  Worrall,  23,  Falkner  sqiiare. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  tAnderson,  Thomas  Damley,  5,  India  buildings.  Water 
street,  and  37,  Northumberland  terrace,  Everton. 
8rd  May,  1849.  *Anderson,  Thomas  Francis,  Holly  lodge,  Fairfield, 

and  3,  Gable  street. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Ansdell,  John,  St  Helens. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848,    Ansdell,  Richard,  7,  Victoria  road,  Kensington,  London. 
16th  Sept,  1854.    Arrowsmith,  P.  R.,  The  Ferns,  Bolton. 
p.  11th  May,  1854.    Aspland,  Rey.  R.  Brook,  M.A.,  Dukinfield,  Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 
I4th  Dec,  1848.  *Astley,  John,  Worrall  buildings,  11,  New  Wapping, 

and  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire, 
p.  9th  Oct,  1854.    Atherton,  Henry,  Sutton,  Prescot 
15th  April,  1858.  ♦Atherton,  John,  33,  Manchester  street 
8Ui  Nov.,  1849.    Atkinson,  Fenton  Robinson,  Oak  house,  Pendleton, 
Manchester. 
H.  Sh.  Cheshire,  1857.    Atkinson,  William,  Ashton  hayes,  Chester. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Avison.  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Fulwood  park,  Aigburth,  and 

18,  Cook  street,  Tbeasurer. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Ayrton,  Francis,  Chatham  street 

B 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Badnall,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Wavertree. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Baines,  Thomas,  Parliament  street,  Westminster. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Banner,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Orphan  School,  Myrtle  street 
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8th  June,  1854.  ^Baiming,  John  Johnson,  20,  Castle  street. 
Major  Man.,  1851-53.    Barnes.  Robert,  Brookside,  Manchester. 
15th  April,  1858.    Bath,  Henry,  Longlands,  Swansea. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.  *Batten,  Charles,  87,  Lord  street,  and  74,  Chatham 
street. 
p.    6th  Dec,  1849.    Beamont,  William,  Warrington. 
2l8t  May,  1857.  *Bean,  Edwin,  Reyenue  buildings. 
80th  Dec.,  1854.  *Bean,  William,  Revenue  buildings,  and  56,  Berkeley 

street. 
10th  Sept.,  1854.  *Bedford,  James,  Ph.D. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Bell,  Christopher,  Back  Goree. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Be]l,  Henry,  16,  North  John  street,  and  Ghrosrenor 

road,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 
6th  April,  1854.    Bell,  John  Gray,  11,  Oxford  street,  Manchester. 
15th  Nov.,  1854.  *Belshaw,  John,  Wason  buildings,  4,  Harrington  street, 
p.    9th  Dec,  1852.    Benn,  Edward,  Ballymena,  Ireland. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Bennett,  William,  Sir  Thomas'  buildings,  and  109, 

Shaw  street. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.  *Berry,  Pei-cival,  7,  Union  court 
15th  April,  1858.  *Berr7,  J.  R.,  James  street 
15th  April,  1868.  *Bewley,  A.  R.,  Temple  court. 

7th  March,  1850.    Birch,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart.,  The  Hazles,  Presoot 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Birchall.  Thomas,  Ribbleton  hall,  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Bird,  William,  9,  South  Castle  street,  and  Wood  Hey, 

Spittal. 
4th  March,  1852.    Birley,  Rev.  John  Shepherd,  Halliwell  hall,  Preston, 
p.     8th  Jan.,  1852.    Birley,  T.  l^angton,  Carr  hall,  Kirkham. 

6th  Dec,  1855.    Black,  J.,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  2,  George's  square,  Edinburgh. 
20th  Sept,  1854.  *Blackmobb,  Willllm,  1,  Exchange  street  West,  and 

Sutton,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Blackbume,  John  Ireland,  The  Hall,  Hale. 
26th  Sept,  1854.    Bloxham,  Frederick  William,  Alliance  bank.  Thread- 
needle  street,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Blundell,  Thomas  Weld,  Ince  Blundell,  Great  Crosby, 
p.  80th  Deo.,  1854.    Boock,  Frederick  Robert  Paul,  86,  Newman  street, 
Oxford  street,  London. 
5th  May,  1858.    Booth,  Benjamin  Witham,  Swinton,  Manchester. 
1st  May,  1856.    Booth,  John  BiUington,  Preston. 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Bossi,  Arthur,  Paris. 

8l8t  Sept.,  1854.    Bostock,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  Grammar  school,  Warrington. 
8rd  Jan.,  1856.  *Bouch,  Thomas,  1,  Oldhall  street,  and  New  Brighton. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Boult,  Francis,  Rumford  place,  and  Devonshire  road, 
Claughton. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Boult,  Joseph,  North  John  street,  and  Parkfield  road, 
Aigburth  road. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Bourne,  Cornelius,  Stalmine  hall,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Bowers,  Anthony,  Vauxhall  foundry. 

6th  Dec,  1855.    Bowes,  John,  Blue  Coat  School,  Warrington. 
13th  Nov.,  1851.    Brackstone,  R.  H.,  Lyncombe  hill,  Bath. 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Bradbury,  Charles,  Salford  crescent,  Manchester. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  *Bradley,  Thomas,  Bold  street,  and  18,  Kenyon  terrace, 

Birkenhead. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  *Bradley,  WUliam  Gibson.  Bold  street,  and  18,  Kenyon 
terrace,  Birkenhead. 
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l^drd  Nov.,  1848.  HcBrakell,  Thomas,  7,  Cook  street,  and  23,  Biohmond 

terrace,  Everton. 
80th  Dec.,  1854.    Brent,  Francis,  Custom  house,  Southampton. 
0th  March,  1864.  *Brioht,  Henry  Arthur,  B.A.,Sandhejs,  West  Derby, 
and  1,  North  John  street. 
Srd  May,  1849.    Brooke,  Henry,  Forest  hill,  Northwich. 
6th  March,  1851.    Brooke,  Richard,  jun.,  Norton  priory.  Euncom. 
18th  Sept.,  1854.  *Brounlie,  Charles,  19,  Tower  chambers. 
4th  Dec,  1866.     Broughton,  Frederick,  Ulster  railway.  Belfast. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Brown,  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  118,  Chatham  street. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.    Brown,  John,  F.H.G.8.,  F.R.S.  North.  Antiq.  Copen- 
hagen, 3,  Newcastle  place,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
15th  April,  1858.    Brown,  Thomas,  near  Whitehaven. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Brown,  William,  M.P.,  7,  Chapel  street,  and  Fenton's 

hotel,  London. 
15th  March,  1855.  *Browne,  G.  Mansfield,  15,  South  hill,  Park  road. 
15th  April,  1858    *Burges8,  Adam,  South  John  street. 
11th  Sept.,  1854.  *fiuRKE,  William,  160,  Grove  street. 
I7th  Sept.,  1864.    Bumell,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Winwick,  Warrington. 
Mayor  La.,  1853-4.    Burrell,  John  Stamp,  Lancaster. 

9th  Dec,  1852.    Bury,  Edward,  F.R.S. ,  Croft  lodge,  Ambleside. 
p.  15th  Dec,  1853.  *Bdxton,  David,  M.R.S.L..  Principal  of  the  Liverpool 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Oxford  street 
2nd  Nov.,  1864.    Buxton,  Edward,  Principal  of  the  Cambrian  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Swansea. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Caine,  Nathaniel,  12,  Dutton  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1857.  *Calder,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
6th  Dec,  1865.    Calvert,  F.  Crace,  F.C.S.,  M.R  A.  Turin,  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Campbell,  Rev.  Augustus,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Child- 
wall,  and  131,  Duke  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  *Campbell.  Captain  William,  R.L.A.,  North  Battery. 
4th  April,  1850.     Carlisle,  The  Earl  of,  Castle  Howard,  Northumberland. 
6th  March,  1857.  *Carr,  Thomas,  Lower  Bebington,  Cheshire. 
18tli  Dec,  1856.     Cartwright,  Samuel,  Bushell  place,  Preston. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Casson,  William,  39,  Parliament  street,  and  8,  Great 
George  square. 
27th  Sept.,  1854.  *Casey,  George,  Naylor  street,  and  Walton. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.  *Cauty,  Henry  John,  81,  Norton  street. 
Srd  Dec,  1857.  *Chaabum,  Charles  Henry,  71,  Lord  street,  and  Egre- 
mont,  Birkenhead. 
16th  April,  1858.  *Chaloner,  Thomas,  26,  North  John  street,  and  College 

street  South. 
14th  Sept.,  1854.  *Chantrell,  G.  F.,  150,  Dale  street. 
H.  Sh.  Chesh.,  1855-6.     Chapman,  John,  Hill  End,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
21st  May,  1857.    Cheetham,  John,  M.P.,  Eastwood,  Stalybridge. 

Cheshire,  the  High  Sheriff  of,  Vice-President, 
ex  officio.     (George  Fortescue  Wilbraham,  Esq., 
Delaraere  Lodge,  Cheshire.) 
2nd  June,  1858.    Chester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,  Richmond  terrace,  Breck  road,  and 
11,  Exchange  buildings. 
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8th  June,  1854.  *Banninff,  John  Johnson,  20,  Castle  street 
Major  Man.,  1851-53.    Barnes,  Rohert,  Brookside,  Manchester. 
15th  April,  1858.    Bath,  Henry,  Longlands,  Swansea. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.  *Batten,  Charles,  87,  Lord  street,  and  74,  Chatham 
street. 
p.    6th  Dec,  1849.    Beamont,  William,  Warrington. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Bean,  Edwin,  Reyenue  huildings. 
SOth  Dec,  1854.  *Bean,  William,  Revenue  huildings,  and  56,  Berkeley 

street. 
10th  Sept.,  1854.  *Bedford.  James,  Ph.D. 
15th  April,  1858.  i^Bell,  Christopher,  Back  Goree. 
23rd  KoY.,  1848.  *Bell,  Henry,  16,  North  John  street,  and  OrosreDor 

road,  Claughton,  Birkenhead. 
6th  April,  1864.    Bell,  John  Gray,  11,  Oxford  street,  Manchester. 
15th  Nov.,  1854.  *Belshaw,  John,  Wason  huildings,  4,  Harrington  street. 
p.    0th  Dec,  1852.    Benn,  Edward,  Ballymena,  Ireiaud. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Bennett,  William,  Sir  Thomas'  huildings,  and  109, 
Shaw  street. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.  *Berry,  Peroival,  7,  Union  court. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Berry,  J.  R.,  James  street. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Bewley,  A.  R.,  Temple  court. 

7th  March,  1850.    Birch,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart,  The  Hazles,  Prescot. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Birchall,  Thomas,  Ribhleton  hall,  Preston. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Bird,  William,  9,  South  Castle  street,  and  Wood  Hey, 

Spittal. 
4th  March,  1852.    Birley,  Rev.  John  Shepherd,  Halliwell  hall,  Preston, 
p.     8th  Jan.,  1852.     Birley,  T.  l^angton,  Carr  hall,  Kirkham. 

6th  Dec,  1855.    Black,  J.,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  2,  George's  square,  Edinburgh. 
20th  Sept,  1854.  ^Blackmobb,  William,  1,  Exchange  street  West,  and 

Sutton,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Blackbume,  John  Ireland,  The  Hall,  Hale. 
26th  Sept,  1854.    Bloxham,  Frederick  William,  Alliance  bank,  Thread- 
needle  street,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Blundell,  Thomas  Weld.  Ince  Blundell,  Great  Crosby. 
p.  SOth  Deo.,  1854.    Boock,  Frederick  Robert  Paul,  86,  Newman  street, 
Oxford  street,  London. 
5th  May,  1858.    Booth,  Benjamin  Witham,  Swinton,  Manchester. 
1st  May,  1856.    Booth,  John  Billington,  Preston. 
15th  Dec,  1853.    Bossi,  Arthur,  Paris. 

81st  Sept,  1854.    Bostock,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  Grammar  school,  Warrington. 
8rd  Jan.,  1856.  *Bouch,  Thomas,  1,  Oldhall  street,  and  New  Brighton. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Boult,  Francis,  Rumford  place,  and  Devonshire  road, 
Claughton. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *BouU,  Joseph,  North  John  street,  and  Parkfield  road, 
Aigburtli  road. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Bourne,  Cornelius,  Stalmine  hall,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Bowers,  Anthony,  Vauxhall  foundry. 

6th  Dec,  1855.    Bowes,  John,  Blue  Coat  School,  Warrington. 
13th  Nov.,  1851.    Brackstone,  R.  H.,  Lyncombe  hill,  Bath. 
15th  Deo.,  1853.    Bradbury,  Charles,  Salford  crescent,  Manchester. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  *Bradley,  Thomas,  Bold  street,  and  18,  Kenyon  terrace, 

Birkenhead. 
17th  Dec,  1857.  *Bradley,  William  Gibson.  Bold  street,  and  18,  Kenyon 
terrace,  Birkenhead. 
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I28rd  Nov.,  1848.  itBrakell,  Thomas,  7,  Cook  street,  and  23,  Bichmond 

terrace,  Everton. 
80th  Deo.,  1854.    Brent,  Francis,  Custom  house,  Southampton. 
0th  March,  1864.  *Brioht,  Henry  Arthur.  B.A.,Sandhej8,  West  Derby, 
and  1,  North  John  street. 
3rd  May,  1849.    Brooke,  Henry,  Forest  hill,  Northmch. 
6th  March,  1851.    Brooke,  Richard,  jun.,  Norton  priory,  Euncom. 
13th  Sept,  1854.  *Brounlie,  Charles,  19,  Tower  chambers. 
4th  Dec.,  1856.     Broughton,  Frederick,  Ulster  railway,  Belfast. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Brown,  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  118,  Chatham  street. 
88rd  Sept,  1854.    Brown,  John,  F.H.G.8.,  F.R.S.  North.  Antiq.  Copen- 
hagen, 3,  Newcastle  place,  Clerkenwell,  London. 
15th  April,  1858.    Brown,  Thomas,  near  ^  hitehaven. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Brown,  WiUiam,  M.P.,  7,  Chapel  street,  and  Fenton's 

hotel,  London. 
15th  March,  1855.  *Brownb,  G.  Mansfield,  15,  South  hill,  Park  road. 
15th  April,  1858   *Burges8,  Adam,  South  John  street 
11th  Sept,  1854.  *Borke,  William,  160,  Grove  street 
17th  Sept,  1854.    Bumell,  Rev.  Samuel,  M.A.,  Winwick,  Warrington. 
Mayor  La.,  1853-4.    Burrell,  John  Stamp,  Lancaster. 

9th  Dec,  1852.     Bury,  Edward,  F.R.S. ,  Croft  lodge,  Ambleside. 
p.  15th  Dec.,  1853.  *Buxton,  David,  M.R.S.L..  Principal  of  the  Liverpool 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Oxford  street 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Buxton,  Edward,  Principal  of  the  Cambrian  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  Swansea. 


28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Caine,  Nathaniel,  12,  Dntton  street. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.  *Calder,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  Fairfield,  Liverpool. 
6th  Dec,  1855.    Calvert,  F.  Crace,  F.C.S.,  M.R  A.  Turin,  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Campbell,  Rev.  Augustus,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Child- 
wall,  and  131,  Duke  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  *CampbeU.  Captain  William,  R.L.A.,  North  Battery. 
4th  April,  1850.     (7ariwZ<j.  jT^  ^ari  o/.  Castle  Howard,  Northumberland. 
6th  March,  1857.  *Carr,  Thomas,  Lower  Bebington,  Cheshire. 
18tli  Dec,  1856.    Cartwrigbt,  Samuel,  Bushell  place,  Preston. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Casson,  William,  39,  Parliament  street,  and  3,  Great 
George  square. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  *Casey,  George,  Naylor  street,  and  Walton. 
26th  Sept.,  1854.  *Cauty,  Henry  John,  81,  Norton  street 
8rd  Dec,  1857.  *Chaabum,  Charles  Henry,  71,  Lord  street,  and  Egre- 
mont,  Birkenhead. 
16th  April,  1858.  *Chaloner,  Thomas,  26,  North  John  street,  and  College 

street  South. 
14th  Sept,  1854.  *Chantrell,  G.  F.,  150,  Dale  street 
.  Sh,  Chesh.,  1855-6.     Chapman,  John,  Hill  End,  Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
21st  May,  1857.    Cheetbam,  John,  M.P.,  Eastwood,  Stalybridge. 

Cheshibe,  the  High  Sheriff  of.  Vice-Prestdent, 
ex  officio.     (George  Fortescue  Wilbraham,  Esq., 
Delamere  Lodge,  Cheshire.) 
2nd  June,  1858.    Chester,  The  Lord  Bishop  of.  The  Palace,  Chester. 
2drd  Nov.,  1848.  *Clare,  John  Leigh,  Richmond  terrace,  Breck  road,  and 
11,  Exchange  buildings. 
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2l8t  May,  1867.  *Clint,  Francis  A.,  14,  Dale  stareet,  and  2,  Beech  terrace. 
17th  Dec,  1857.    Coates,  Her.  W.  H.,  West  Kirhy,  Cheshire. 
10th  Nov.,  1854.    Colston,  Rev.  John,  Quarry  hank,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 
24th  May,  1855.  "("Comber,  Thomas,  33,  Edge  lane. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Conway,  John,  Cable  street 
15th  April,  1858.  *Cooke,  A.,  8,  Temple  court 
15th  April,  1858.  ^Cooke,  Robert,  Liscard. 
p.  15Ui  April,  1858.  *Corey,  Charles,  5,  Slater  street 

8th  Sept,  1854.  "HCormsh,  Tbomas,  Revenue  buildings. 
18th  Dec.,  1856.    Corser,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stand,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Coulthart,   John    Ross,    F.S.A.    Scot,    Croft  house, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Cranage,  Edward,  rh.D.,  Old  hall,  Wellington,  Salop. 
21st  May,  1857.     Ormwdl,  Bight  Hon,  Sir  OressweU,  21,  Prince's  gate, 
London,   and    Fleming   house,    Old   Brompton, 
Middlesex. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Crory,  William  G..  Belfast 
6th  Dec,  1849.  "("Crosfield,  Henry,  4,  Temple  place,  and  Edge  niount. 

Edge  lane. 
6th  Dec ,  1855.  *Cross,  James  L.,  6,  Sandon  terrace,  .and  Castle  street. 
1st  Mar.,  1855.    Crosse,  John  Norman,  F.S.S. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Crosse,  Thomas  Briglit,  Shawe  hill,  Chorley. 
2nd  May,  1850.    Crossle^,  James,  F.S.A.,  President  of  the  Chetham 

Society,  Booth  street,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 
26th  Nov.,  1856.    Croxton,  Thomas,  Blue  Coat  School,  Oldham, 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Cd8T,  Major-Gen.  the  Hon.  Sib  Edwabi>,  K.C.H., 
D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Leasowe  Castle,  Cheshire,  Clare- 
mont,  Surrey,  and  Hill  street,  London,  Pbesident. 


8th  Dec,  1851.    Dale,   Rev.   Peter   Steele,    MA.,    Mythdme   lodge, 

Hollins  green,  Warrington. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  "t^Dale,  Robert  N.,  Exchange  court,  Exchange  street  East 
p.  2th  Dec,  1851.  'I^Danson,  John  Towne,  F.S.S.,  Eldon  chambers.  South 
John   street,  and  the  Grove,  Woodchurch  road, 
Birkenhead,  Vice-President. 
23rd  Sept,  1854.  ♦Davies,  Comenius,  134,  Paddington,  Edge  Hill. 
15th  April,  1858.  "i^Davies,  William,    Lyceum   place,  Bold  street,  and 

Ladycroft  cottage,  Huyton. 
6th  Mar.,  1866.    Daw,  Robert,  F.B.S.E.,  &c.  Custom  house,  Plymouth, 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dawes,  Matthew,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Westbrooke,  Bolton. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.    Dawson,  Pudsey,  Hornby  castle,  Lancashire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Dawson,  Henry,  30,  Redcross  street,  and  14,  St  James' 
road. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Dawson,  Thomas,  Rodney  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Dearden,  James,  F.S.A.,  Rochdale  Manor,  Lancashire, 
and  Upton  house,  Poole. 
6th  April,  1850.    De  Tabley,  The  Lord,  Tabley  hall,  Cheshire. 
23rd  April,  1857.    Devonshire,  The  Duke  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Chatsworth, 
Derbyshire,  and  Devonshire  house,  London. 
7th  May,  1851.  *Z}u!;««*on,Jb«^^,  M.A.,M.D.,F.R.S.,F.L.S.,M.R.I.A., 
Bedford  street. 
p.  20th  Dec,  1855.    Dobson,  William,  Chronicle  oflElce,  Preston. 
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10th  Dec,  1857.  'f'Donbavand,  Benjamin,  5,  Chatsworth  street,  Edue 
Hill, 
p.  7th  March,  1853.  *Dove,  Percy  M.,  F.S.S.,  F.I.A.,  Royal  Insurance  Office, 
1,  North  John  street,  and  49,  Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Driffield,  Walter  Wren,  York  buildings,  Sweeting  st. 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Duarte,  Ricardo  Thomaz,  2,  Royal  Bank  buildii:^. 

13th  Sept.,  1854.  *Duncan,  Thomas,  18,  West  Derby  street 

23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Dunlevie,  Charles  Thomas,  Fenwick  Chambers,  8,  Fen- 
wick  .street. 

E 

Ist  Jan.,  1857.  ^Eaton,  Francis  James,  Eaton  villa,  Richmond  terrace, 

Breck  road,  and  7,  Exchange  chambers. 
9th  Dec,  1852.    Eckersley,  Thomas,  Wigan. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Eden,  James,  Park  field. 
25th  Sept.,  1854   *Edmondson,  Henry,  200,  Bootle  lane. 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Egerton,  Sir  PhiUp  de  Malpas  Qrey,  Bart.,  M.P., 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  Oulton  park,  Tarporley. 
7th  Jan.,  1858.    Egerton,  Wilbraham,  Rostheme  hall,  Knutsford. 
6th  April,  1850.    EUemere,  The  Earl  of,  Worsley  hall,  Manchester, 

and  Bridgewater  house,  London 
8rd  Mar ,  1852.  *Elli8,  William,  28,  Kensington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Evans,  Edward,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
15th  Sept.,  1854.  *Evan8,  H.  Sugden,  F.C.S.,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
4th  Dec,  1856.  *Evan8,  Robert,  Eldon  grove.  Rock  Ferry. 
8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Evan8,  Thomas  Blckerton,  52a,  Hanover  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Ewart,    Joseph    Christopher,    M.P.,    64,    Pall  MaU, 

London,  and  New  Brighton. 
6th  May,  1852.    Ewart,   William,  M.P.,  6,  Cambridge  square,  Hyde 

park,  London. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.    Eyton,  Peter  Ellis,  Town  haU,  Flint 


3rd  Deo..,  1867.    Fairbaim,  William,  F.R.S.,  Manchester. 
15th  April,  1858.    Fawcett,  John,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Feilden,  John,  Mollington  hall,  Chester, 
llth  Sept,  1854.    Ferguson,    William,    F.L.S.,    F.G.S.,    F.R.G.S.,    31, 

Torrington  square,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Finlay,  William,  Collegiate  Institution. 
2&^  Nov.,  1848.  *Fish'er,  William  M.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S..  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  ^Fleming,  Thomas,  22,  Sandon  street,  and  58,  Castle 

street 
15th  April,  1858.  *Foard,  J.  T.,  Church  street 
16th  April,  1868.  *Forrest,  J.  A.,  Lime  street 
6th  Dec,  1860.  *Forster,  Wilson,  New  ferry  terrace.  Rock  ferry,  and 

86,  Dale  street 
28rd  Sept,  1854.  *Forwood,  T.  B.,  83,  North  John  street 
16th  April,  1858.    Fowler,  C,  Torquay,  Devon. 
7th  May,  1867.  f^FracheUon,  Rev.  8.  5..  M.A.,  All  Souls',  Liverpool. 
15th  Dec,  1863.    Franks,  Augustus  WoDaston,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  British 
Museum,  London. 


HEHBEBS. 

6th  Jan.,  1853.    French,  Gilbert  James,  Corr.  Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  Bolton. 
7th  Jan.,  Ib58.  *Frost,  Meadows,  Exchange  alley  West,  and  Chester. 

G 

14th  Dec,  1848.  *Gardner,  Richard  Cardwell,  Colonial  buildings,  8^ 

Dale  street,  and  Kewsham  house. 
16th  Dec ,  1853.  *Gardner,  Rey.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Stanley. 
31st  Oct.,  1854.    Garner,    James    Pepper,    Queen    street,    Cheapside, 

London. 
8rd  May,  1849.    Gamett,  Wm.  Jas.,  M.P.,  Bleasdale  tower,  Garstang. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Gaskell,  John  Booth,  Exchange  court.  Exchange  street 
East. 
7th  Feb.,  1860.  *GatQ,  Samuel,  45,  Shaw  street,  Everton. 
18th  Dec,  185tt.  *Gerard,  Henry,  10,  Rumford  place. 
20th  Nov.,  1866.  *Gibson,  A.  Cratg,  Lower  Bebington,  Birkenhead. 
7th  Mar.,  1850.  *GiIl,  Robert,  1,  Chapel  street,  and  Much  Woolton. 
3rd  Dec,  1857.    Gleadowe,    Rev.    R.    W.,    M.A.,    Neston    Vicarage, 
Cheshire. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Glover,  John,  26,  Hanover  street. 
9th  Dec,  1852.    Graves,  Samuel  Robert,  13,  Redcross  street. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Gray,  John.  16,  St.  Clement's  terrace,  Windsor,  and 
25,  Strand  street. 
21st  Sept.,  1854.    Gray,  Rev.  R.  H.,  M.A  ,  Kirkby,  Prescot. 
14th  Dec,  1 848.     Gray,  Thomas,  Manager  and  Secretary,  Unity  Insur- 
ance Office,  London. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.     Gray,  William,  M.P.,  Wheatfield,  Bolton. 
'.  20th  Dec,  1855.  *Grazebrook,  George,  F.S.A.,  40,  Canning  street 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Green,  Robert  Molyneux,  14,  Rupert  lane,  Everton. 
16th  Sept.,  1854.  *Green,  Thomas.  34,  Chapel  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Greenall,  Rev.  Richard,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Stretton, 

R.D.,  Stretton,  Warrington. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.    Greene,  John  Stock  Turner,  Myddleton  Hall,  War- 
rington. 
8l8t  Aug.,  1854.    Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  M.A.,  Melling  Vicarage, 

Lancaster. 
19th  Mar.,  1857.  *Grimmer,  W.  Henry,  6,  Castle  street. 
8rd  Dec,  1857.    Grosvenor,  Rev.  Francis,  M.A.,  St.  John's,  Chester. 
15th  April,  1868.     Gulliver,  T.  O.,  Swansea. 

8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Guyton,  Joseph,  163,  Falkner  terrace.  Upper  Parlia- 
ment street 


20th  Sept,  1864.    Hadwen,  Joseph,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 
4th  Dec,  1866.  *Hains,  Rev.  Phillip  F.  J.  Bird,  St  Matthias's,  LiverpooL 
21st  May,  1857.  *Hall,  Charlton,  R.,  40,  Everton  terrace. 
Mayor  La.,  1852-53.     Hall,  John,  Lancaster. 
2nd  May,  1850.  *Hall,  William,  Seaforth. 
8th  Dec,  1851.  *Hammond,  William  John,  168,  Brownlow  hill. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hampton,  Rev.  H.,  M.A.,  3,  Lowther  Cottages,  Hollo- 
way,  London. 
10th  Dec,  1857.  *Hancock,  Thomas  S.,  Birkenhead. 
15th  April,  1858.  ^Harding,  J.,  Revenue  buildings,  and  Ashfleld  house, 
Holt  hill,  Birkenhead. 
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80th  Dec.,  1864.  *Hardmaii,  J.  W.,  B.A.,  South  Hill  place, 
p.    6th  Mar.,  1866.    Hardwick,  Charles,  Preston. 

p.    8th  Nov.,  1849.    Harland,  John,  F.S.A.,  Guardian  OflElce,  Manchester. 
6th  May,  1863.    Harrison,William,Bockmount,St.  John's,  Isle  of  Man. 
12th  Jan.,  1864.    Harrison,  WilUam,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Galligreaves  House, 
Blackhum. 
9th  Dec.,  1863.  *Harri8on,  Henry  Walter,  27,  Castle  street. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.    Harrowby,  The  Eari  of,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  Sandon  hall, 

Staffordshire,  and  89,  Grovesnor  square,  London. 
28rd  April,  1867.    Hartington,  The  MarquMS  of,  M.P.,  Chatsworth,  Derby- 
shire, and  DeYonshire  house,  London. 
10th  Feb.,  1868.  *Hartley,  Jesse,  Derby  road,  Bootle,  and  Dock  Yard. 
10th  Feb.,  1863.  ^Hartley,  John   Bernard,  Bedford  street  South,  and 
Dock  Yard. 
p.  11th  Oct,  1864.  *Hartnup,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Obserratory. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hawkins,  Edward,  F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.,  F.L.8.,  British 

Museum,  London. 
22nd  Sept.,  1864.  "(^Hawthome,  Nathaniel,  U.S.  Consulate. 
8rd  May,  1849.  *Hay,  John,  2,  Cable  street,  and  Parkfield  Cottage, 
Birkenhead,  Cheshire. 
27th  Sept.,  1864.  *Hed|ey,  Samuel  E.,  48,  Castle  street,  and  Westbank, 

"Woolton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Heath,  Edward,  Orange  court.  Castle  street,  and 

St.  Domingo  grove,  Everton,  Vice-President. 
24th   Oct,  1854.    Heginbottom,  George,  Albert  terrace,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
11th  May,  1864.    Henderson,  Ebenezer,  LL.D.,  Greenbank,  St  Helens. 
8th  May,  1866.  *Henderson,  William,  41,  Church  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Herdman,  WDliam  Gawin,  West  Villa,  St  Domingo 

vale,  Everton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  James,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Headlands, 

Prestwich,  Manchester. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Sir  Benjamin,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S.S.,  Clare- 
mont  Manchester. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Heywood,  Thomas,  F.S.A.,  Hope  end,  Ledbury,  Here- 
fordshire. 
8rd  April,  1B56.    Hibbert  Joseph,  Brookbank,  Hvde,  Cheshire. 
p.  4th  Jan.,    1849.    Hibbert,  Thomas  Doming,  Middle  Temple,  London. 
16Ui  April,  1868.    Hickson,   John,    Stanton-by-Dale,   near   Landsacre, 
Derbyshire. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Higgin,  Edward,  Sweeting  street  Liverpool, 

6th   Dec,  1849.  *i'Higgin,  Thomas,  Tower  Chambers, 
p.  12th   Sep.,  1854.     Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,M.A.,  Asylum,  Rainhill. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Hill,Rev.  John  Wilbraham,  MA., Waverton,  Cheshire. 
21st  Sep.,   1854.  «Hill,  Samuel,  11,  Lower  Castle  street 
26th  April,  1855.    Hinde,  Rev.  Edmund,  M.A. 
p.  8th  Dea,   1851.    Hinde,  John  Hodgson,  9,  Savile  Row,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  and  Acton  house,  Felton,  Northumberland. 
11th  May,  1854.  ^Hindley,  Edward,  34,  Exchange  street  East 
18th  Sep.,  1854.  *Hindley,  Rev.  Hugh  Johnson,  S.C.L.,  St  George's, 

Everton. 
28rd  Sep.,  1864.    Hindmarsh,  Fred.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,   Bucklersbury, 

London. 
16th  Sep.,  1864,  "i^Iiodsou,  Thom<M3  L.,  39,  Islington. 


XVI  MEMBERS. 

18th-  Deo.,  1856.    Holdin,  Thomas,  Summerfield,  Bolton. 

24th  Sep.,  1854.  *Holt.  William  D.,  28,  Edge  Hill. 

26th  Sep.,  1854.  *Hore,  Edmxuid  Ji>8eph,  6,  George's  Dock  Gates. 

2l8t  May,   1857.  *Homblower  Lewis,  Clarendon  buildings.  South  John 

street 
20th  Sep.,   1855.  *Homer,  Francis,  33,  Everton  road. 
7th  May,  1857.  *Homer,  W.,  34,  South  Castle  street,  and  Eldon  house, 
Oxton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hor8fall,  Thomas  Berry,  M.P.,  Mill  Bank,  WestDerby. 
14th  April,  1853.  *Houghton,  Richard  H.,  Jun.y  Sandheys,  Waterloo. 
4th  Dec,   1856.  "i^Howell,  Edward,  Church  street 
p.   8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Howson,  Rev.  John   Saul,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 

Collegiate  Institution,  Yice-Pbesident. 
Mayor  La.,  1840-50.    Howitt,  Thomas,  Lancaster. 

27th   Sep.,  1854.  *Hubback,  Joseph,  27,  Lower  Castle  street,  k  Aigburth. 
iOth   Dec,  1857.  *Hughes,  John  K.,  Laverock  bank,  Toxteth  Park. 
14th   Sep.,  1854.  *Hughe8,  Joseph,  2,  Upper  Duke  street,  and  9,  Brown- 
low  hill. 
16th   Sep.,  1854.  *Hughes,  J.  B.  77,  Mill  street. 
6th  April,  1854.    Hughes,  Thomas,  4,  Paradise  row,  Chester. 
8th  Feb.,   1852.    Hulton,  William  Adams,  Hurst  Grange,  Preston. 
Mayor  C,  1851-2.    Humbertson,  Phillip  Stapleton,  Chester, 
p.    23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Hume,  Rev.  Abraham,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Corr. 
Mem.  S.A.  Scot,  24,  Clarence  street,  Everton, 
Hon.  Secretary. 
21st  May,    1857.    Hume,  Hamilton,  Cooma,  Yass,  New  South  Wales. 
9th  Feb.,  1854.  *Hxuit  Alfred  W.,  B.A.,  31,  Oxford  street 
9th  Dec,   1852.  ^i^Hutchison.Bobert,  12,  Sweeting  street,  and  6,  Canning 
street. 


9th    Oct,   1854.     Ingham,  Rev.  Thomas  Barker,  M.A.,  Rainhill. 
15th  April,  1858.  4:Isaac,  J.  R.,  Castle  street 


1st  April,  1852.  *Jacob,  John  Gibboen,  56,  Church  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Jacson,  Charles  R.,  Barton  Lodge,  Preston. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Jago,  J.  R.,  Upper  Huskisson  street 
21st   May,  1857.  *JeSery,  James  Kedclifie,  43,  Church  street,  and  11, 

Lodge  lane. 
23rd  Nov.,  1854.  *Jeffery,  William  R.,  8,  Montpelier  terrace,   Upper 
Parliament  street. 

18th  Sep.,  1864.  *Johnson,  Henry,  Walton. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Johnson,  John  H.,  7,  Church  street 
15th  April,  1858.  *Jones,  Charles,  Bridge  street,  Birkenhead. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Jones,  W.  Hope,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Jone«,  Alfred,  17,  Goree  Piazzas. 
I5th  April,  1858.  *Jones,  Daniel,  2,  Tarleton  street. 
23rd  Sep.,  1854.    Jones,  Edward,  The  Larches,  Handsworth. 

Srd  May,   1849.  *Jones,  Morris  Charles,  75,  Shaw  street 

6th  Dec,  1849.  *Jone8,  Roger  Lyon,  1,  Great  George  square. 
15th  Sep.,   1854.    Jones,  Thomas,  B.A.,  Chetham  Library,  Manchester. 
18th  Dec,  1856.  *Juncker,  Philip,  Monckton  Lodge,  Anfield,  Walton. 


H£MB£BS. 


15th  April,  1858.  *Keith,  W  ,  34,  Castle  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *lLendal,  Thomas,  Green  lane,  Wavertree. 
p.    3rd  May,  1649.    Kendrick,  James,  M.D.,  Warrington. 

11th  Dec,  1856.    Kershaw,  James,  M.F.,  Oakland^,  Victoria  park,  Man- 
chester. 
21st  May,  1857.  *Kitchen,  Joseph,  Oak  house,  West  Derby. 


15th  Dec,  1853.  "S^Laoe,  William  Henry,  1,  Union  court,  Castle  street, 

and  Beaconsfield,  Woolton. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Lafone,  H  ,  87,  Northumberland  terrace,  Eyerton,  and 

113,  Marybone. 
14th  Mar.,  1852.  ♦Lambert,   David   Howe,  10,   Exchange   chambers, 
Tithebam  street,  and  Rook  Park,  Rock  Ferry. 
Iancashibe,  The  High  Sheriff  of,  Yiob-President, 
exofficio,    (George  Marton,  Esq.,  Capemwray  Hall, 
Lancaster.) 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Langton,  William,  Manchester. 
21st  Sep.,  1854.  *Lea,  James,  Surveyor,  Egremont,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *  Ledger,  Reuben,  Grove  house,  West  Derby. 
Ist  April,  1852.    Lee,  Rev.  Thomas  Faulkner,  M.A.,  Royal  Grammar 
School,  Lancaster. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Legh,  G.  Cornwall,  M.P.,  High  Leigh,  Warrington. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Leigh,  Major  Egerton,  The  West  Hall,  High  Leigh, 

Warrington. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Leithead,  H.  F.,  Revenue  buildings. 
16th  April,  1858.     Lewthwaite,  J.,  Hartlepool. 
25th  Sep.,   1855.  *Lidderdale,  William,  42,  Canning  street. 
4th  April,  1850.    LUford,  The  Lord,  Oundle,  Northamptonshire,  and 

Grosvenor  place,  London. 
4th  Mar.,  1858.    Lindsay,  The  Lord,  Haigh  Hall,  Wigan. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Linffard,  Alexander  Rowsand,  Eastham. 
Mayor  IA\,,  1851 -2  *Littledale,    Thomas,  High£eld  house,  and   13,  Ex- 
change buildings. 
•  *Livekpool,  The  Mayor  of,  Vioe-Peesident,  ex-offlciOt 
(James  Holme,  Esq.) 
15th  April,  1858.    Lockey,  Rev.  F.,  LL.B.,  Swainswick,  Bath. 
14th  Dec,   1848.  *Iiloyd,  John  Buck,  54,  Castle  street,  and  Aigburth. 
6th  Jan.,   1853.  "KLongton,  John,  Breck  road,  and  Peter^s  place.  Rum- 
ford  street. 
p.  23rd  Nov ,  1848.     Lord,  Lieut.  WiUiam,  R  N..  8,  North  parade,  Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Lowndes,  Matthew  Dobson,  7,  Brunswick  street,  and 

Edge  lane. 
14th  April,  1853.    Lyon,  Thomas  Henry,  Appleton  hall,  Warrington. 
6th  Dec,   1849.    Lyon,  Thomas,  Appleton  hall,  Warrington. 

M 

2l8t  Sept,    1854.  *MacIlveen,  Alexander,  Principal  of  the  Liverpool 

Institute,  Sandon  terrace. 
15th  April,  1858.  *McInne8,  J.,  21,  Neptune  street, 
p.    3rd  Mar.,   1853.  *Macintyrb,  Peter,  M.D.,  128,  Duke  street. 


XTIU  HSMBEBS. 

27th  Sep.,    1854.  *Macfie,  Robert  Andrew,  ao,  Moorfields,  and  Ashfield 

ball,  Neston. 
17tb  Dec,    1857.    Mackie,  Ivie,  Manchester. 
16th  Sep.,    1654.    Mackreth,    Rev.    Thomas,    B.D.,    Halton   Rectory, 

Lancaster. 
2l8t  May,     1857.    M*Nicoll,  David  Hudson,  M.D.,  Southport 
15th  April,  1858.  *M'Nicoll,  J.,  Brunswick  Saw  Mills. 
23rd  Nov.,   1858.  *M*Qcik,  Peter  Robinson,  Low  hill,  and  14,  Water 
street. 
5th  May,   1 853.  ^Macrae,  John  Wrigley,  Edge  lane,  and  22,  Hackin'sbey. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Macrorie,  David,  M.D.,  126,  Duke  street. 
6th  Dec,    1849.  *M*Viccar,    Duncan,    Abercromby    terrace,    and    7, 

Exchange  buildings 
8rd  Jan.    1849.    Manchester ^  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  Sedgley  ball,  Man- 
Chester. 
23rd  Nov.,   1848.    Markland,  James  Heywood,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 

Bath. 
23rd  Nov.,    1848  *Marsden,  G^o^e,  Vernon  Priory,  Edge  Hill, 
p.      5th  June,  1841.    Maesh,  John  Fitchett,  Fairfield  house,  Warrington. 
1st   Jan.,    1857.    Marshall,  W.,  Penwortham  hall,  Preston. 
9th  Mar.,   1854.  *Mason,  William  Ithell,  14,  Lower  Hope  place. 
28rd  Nov.    1848.  *Mather,  Daniel,  70,  Mount  pleasant. 
19th  Feb.,   1857.  *Mather,  Captain  R.,  Finch  house.  West  Derby. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mawd8ley,  H.,  Southport 
p.  28rd  Nov.    1848.  *Mayer,  Joseph,  F.S  A.,  M.RAsiat.  S.,  F.E.S.,  F.R.8. 
North.  Antiq.  Gopenhageu,  Associe  etranger  de  la 
Societe  Imperiale  des  Antiquaires  de  France,  Hon. 
Mem.  SS.  Antiq.,  Normandy,   I'Ouest,   and   the 
Morini,  de  la  Societe  d*Emulation  d'Abbeville,  &c., 
68,  Lord  street,  Hon.  Curator. 
I7th  Feb.,    1850.    Mayer,  Samuel,  Newcastle-uuder-Lyne. 
24th  May,    1856.    Melling.  Thomas,  C.E.,  Rainhill. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mercer,  Nathan,  7,  Church  street. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mercier,  J.  D.,  Church  street, 
p.    6th  Dec,    1849.    Middleton,  Captam  James,  F.S.A.,  Churchhurst  Castle, 

Isle  of  Wight 
p.  31st  Dec,    1854.  *Milner,  William,  322,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and 
Phoenix  Safe  Works,  Winsdor. 
Mayor  Liv.,    1848-9    *Moore,  JohnBramley,  M.P.,  Hon.  Mem.Arcbseological 
Association,  Carioca  Lodge,  Aigburth,  and  Orange 
court.  Castle  street. 
8rd  Dec,    1857.  *Moore,  Rev.  Richard  R.,  B.A.,  28,  Rupert  Lane, 
Everton. 
p.  8th  Nov.,  1849.  *Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  65,  Oxford  street,  Libba- 

RIAN. 

18th  Dec,  1856.    Moseley,  Thomas  Beeby,  52,  Upper  Charlotte  street, 

Fitzroy  square,  London. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Mos8,  J.  B.,  MinshuU  street 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Moss,  Rev.  John  James,  M.A.,  Upton,  Cheshire. 

7th  Mar.,  1850.  *Mott,  Albert  J.,  21,  South  Castle  street,  &  Orchard 

hey,  Preston  road,  Walton. 

18th  Sep.,    1854.  *Mott,  Charles  Grey,  27,  Church  road,  Higher  Tran- 

mere. 
3rd  Dec,   1857.  *Moult,  William,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Knowsley. 
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21st  May,    1857   *Mozley,  Charles,  125,  Mount  pleasant 

19th  Sep.,  1854.  *Mu8ker,  Roger  Melling.  Walton. 

11th  Dec.,  1856.    Myres,  John  James,  Bank  Parade,  Preston. 

N 

H.S.  Ches ,  1857.    Naylor,  Richard,  Hooton,  Cheshire. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Neill,  Hugh,  F.R.A.8.,  Abercromby  square. 
15th  April,  1858.  *Newlands*  J.,  Public  Offices,  ComwaUis  street 
p.  6th  Dec.,  1856.  *Newton,  John,  15,  West  Derby  street 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Nicholson,  James,  F.8.A.,  Thelwall  hall,  Warrington. 

6th  Dec,  1849.    North,  Alfred,  Salcombe  hill  house,  Sidmouth. 
29th  Sept.,  1854.  *Nottingham,  John,  M.D.,  18,  Roscommon  street 
13th  I>QQ,,  1854.    Nuttall,  Thomas,  F.L.S.,  Nut  grove,  Rainhill. 


2nd  Jan.,  1851.    Oatet,  Captain  W,  (7.,  Cavendish  place,  Bath. 

4th   Dec,  1856.  *0'Donnell,  John,  M.D..  34,  Rodney  street 

.  6th  Deo.,  1849.    Ormerod,  George,  D.C.L.,  FJl.S.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Sed- 
bury  Park,  Chepstow. 

6th   Feb.,  1851.    Osborne,  John  James,  Macclesfield. 

3rd   Jan.,  1860.  *Overend,  James,  55,  Hope  street 

Jrd   Dec,  1857.  *Oxley,  Frederick,  Acre  terrace,  21,  Everton  brow. 


IWrd  Nov.,  1848.  tParie,  Thomas  Jeremiah,  68,  Lord  street 
8rd  Jan.,  1850.  ^Parker,  Charles  Stewart,  Bank  chambers,  Cook  street. 
18th  Dec,  1856.    Parker,  Robert  Townley,  Cuerden  Hall,  Preston. 
1st  May,  1856.    Parr,  Rev.  H.,  Vicarage,  Taunton. 
7th  Mar.,  1850.    Patten,  John  WiUon,  M.P.,  Bank  Hall,  WarringtOB. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Patterson,  Andrew,  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Institution,  MaD  Chester. 
9ih  Oct,  1854.  ♦Peacock,  John,  2,  Chapel  street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Pearce,  George  Massie,  Hackins  hey  and  Ormskirk. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Edward,  Ashton  Park,  Preston. 
11th  Dec,  1866.    Pedder,  Henry  Newtham,  Preston. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pedder,  Richard,  Winckley  square,  Preston. 
8th  Dec,  1851.    Perrin,    Joseph,  The  Crescent  Levenshulme,  Man- 
chester, 
p.  6th  Jan.,  1849.  *Picton,  James  Allanson,  F.S.A.,  19,  Clayton  square, 
and  Sandy  Knows,  Wavertree. 
8rd  May,  1849.    Pierpoint  Benjamin,  Warrington. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Pilkington,  James,  M.P.,  Park  place,  Blackburn. 
10th  Feb.,  1853.    Piatt,  Robert,  Dean  Water,  Handforth,  Manchester. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Poggi,  Rev.  Dominica  Joseph,  D.D.,  New  Brighton 
College,  Cheshire. 
6th  Dec,  1849.  *Poole,  John,  28,  Oxford  street 

29th  Dec,  1854.    Porter,  Rev.  Jas.,  M.A.,  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 
Mayor    M.,    1849-52.    Potter,  Sir  John,  Kt,  M.P.,  Manchester. 

1st  Sept,  1854.    Preston,  Rev.  G.,  M.A.,  Grammar  School,  Whalley. 
12th  Mar.,  1857.  *Preston,  Geo.  Theo.  Robert  Rock  House,  West  Derby 

road,  and  13,  Vernon  street  Dale  street 
6th  Dec,  1849.  4cPreston,  William,  13,  Vernon  street,  and  Rock  House, 
West  Derby  road. 
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18th  Dec,  1866.    Quekett,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  Rectory,  Warrington. 

R 

9th  Mar.,  1854.  *Radcli£re,  John,  Eaton  Cottage,  Knotty  Ash,  and  4, 
Water  street. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Raines,  Rev.  Canon,  M. A.,  F.S.A.,  Milnrow  Parsonage, 

Rochdale. 
15th  April,  1858.    Ralstone,  J.,  Glasgow. 
p.  18th  Sept,  1854.  *Ramsay,  Rev.  Arthur,  M.A.,  Highfields,  Eaton  road. 
West  Derby. 
16th  April,  1868.  *Rathbone,  R.,  Aigburth  road. 
23rd  Sept.,  1854.  i^Rathbone,  William,  24,  Water  street,  and  Greenbank, 

Wavertree. 
2l8t  Sept.,  1854.  *Rawlin8,  Charles  Ed.,  jun.,  23,  Temple  street,  and  4, 

Windermere  terrace,  Prince's  park. 
15th  Mar.,  1849.    RawUnson,  Robert,  C.E.,F.G.S.,  84,  Parliament  street, 

Westminster. 
13th  Sept.,  1854.  *Raynes,  James  Trevelyan,  87,  Old  Hall  street,  and 

Rock  park.  Rock  Ferry. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Reay,  James,  Guardian  Office,  Commerce  Court,  Lord 

street. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Reay,  Thomas,  87,  Church  street. 
29th  Dec,  1854.  *Ree8,  William,  Oxford  terrace,  Vine  street,  Oxford 
street  east. 
7th  Mar.,  1850.  *Richardson,  Samuel,  102,  Pembroke  place. 
16th  Nov.,  1866.    Roberts,  Thomas  Kyffin,  St.  Asaph. 
p.  23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Roberts,  William  Joho,  Cross  Mount,  Aughton. 
14th  Dec,   1848.  *Robin,  John,  Chapel  Walks,  South  Castle  street,  and 

Grove  hill.  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 
20th  Dec,  1855.    Robin,  Rev.  P.  R.,  M.A.,  Bamston,  Birkenhead. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Robinson,  Charles  Backhouse,  12,  Myrtle  street,  and 

Matilda  grove,  Aigburth. 
8th  Mar.,  1858.    Robinson,  John,  Westfield,  Huddersfield. 
11th  Dec,  1856.  *Robinson,  Joseph,  1,  Rose  hiU,  and  Tue  Brook,  West 
Derby, 
p.    3rd  May,  1849.    Robsou,  John,  M.D.,  Warrington. 
8rd  Jan.,  I860.  *Ronald,  Robert  Wilson,  Dale  street. 
15th  April,  1858.    Rooke,  Rev.  W.  O.,  Bentham  Rectory,  near  Lancaster. 
16th  April,  1858.    Rowlandson,  W.,  Kendal. 

14th  April,  1853.  *Ryder,Thos.Bromfield,  2,  Elliot  street,  Clayton  square. 
25th  Sept,  1854.    Rylands,  Peter,  Warrington, 
p.  18th  Dec,  1854.    Rylands,  Thomas  Glazebrook,  Warrington. 

S 

15th  April,  1858.  *Sadler,  J.  M.,  Public  Offices,  Comwallis  street 
6th  Dec,  1865.  *Sandbach,  W.  R.,  Bank  buildings.  Cook  street,  and 
The  Cottage,  Aigburth. 
p.  19th  Sept,  1854.    Sansom,  Rev.    John,   B.A.,  Buslingthorpe  Rectory, 

Market  Rasen,  lincolnshire. 
p.    7th  Sept.,  1851.  *Sansom,  Thomas,  A.L.S.,  F.B.S.E  ,  83,  Everton  road. 
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S3rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Scholfield,  Henry  D.,   M.D ,   14,    Hamilton  square, 
Birkenhead. 
8th  Jan.,  1852.    Sharp,  John,  The  Hermitage,  Lancaster. 
2nd  June,  1B58.    Sharp,  William,  102,  Piccadilly,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Sharpe,  Edmund,  M.A.,  Coedfa,  IJanwrst,  N.  Wales, 
l8t  Dec,  1855.  *Shawe,  J.  R.,  Arrowe  hall,  Cheshire. 
7th  Feb.,  1850.  *Sherlock,  Cornelius,  22,  Kinff  street 
3rd  Dec,  1857.  *Shimmin,  Hugh,  Melbourne  buildings,  21,  North  John 

street. 
11th  Feb.,  1858.  *Shute,  Arthur,  21,  Water  street 
3rd  May,  1849.    Shute,  Robert,  2,  Baring  crescent,  Exeter.  Devon. 
4th  Dec,  1856.    Shuttleworth,  Sir,  J.  P.  Kay,  Bart,  Gawihrop  Hall, 
Burnley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848     Simpson,  Rev.  Samttel,  M.A.,  St  Thomas'  Parsonage, 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Skaife,  Thos.,  Vanburgh  house,  Blackheath,  London. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Slade,  Rev.  James,  MJl.,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 
2nd  May,   1850.  *Smith,  James,  Brunswick  dock,  and  Seaforth. 
SOth  Dec,  1854.  *Smith,  John  Peter  George,  Spring  Bank,  Breck  road. 
16th  Sept,  1854.     Smith,  John,  Langley,  near  Macclesfield. 
6th  Jan.,  1853.  *Smith,  William  Penn,  26,  Hanover  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    *Snowball,  J.  G.,  10,   Castle  street,  and  11,  Upper 
Canning  street 
6th  Nov.,  1856.    Sodor  and  Man,  the  Lord  Bishop  of.  Bishop's  court, 

Isle  of  Man. 
2nd  Nov.,  1854.    Stainer,  William,  35,  Chorlton  road,  Hulme,  Man- 
chester. 
3rd  Jan.,   1856.    Staniforth,  Rev.  ThomoM,  Storrs,  Windermere. 
13th  Dec,   1855.    Steiner,  F.,  Hyndbimi,  Accrington. 
1st  Jan.,  1856.  *Steains,  James,  56,  Upper  Kensington,  and  35,  North 

John  street 
15th  April  1858.  *Steven8,  J.,  166,  Park  road. 

21st  May.,  1857.  *Stewart,  A.  C,  Union  buildings,  16,  North  John  street* 
30th  Dec  ,   1854.  ♦Stewart,  James  Gordon,  3,  West  Derby  street 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Stewart,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,Sandown  Park,  West  Derby. 
5th  June,  1850.  ♦Stock,  John,  7,  Exchange  buildings,  and  Westdale, 

Wavertree. 
20th  Nov.,  1856.  *Stroud,  William    Lawrence,    1,    Upper   Woodlands, 

Clifton  Park,  Birkenhead. 
8th. Nov.,  1849.  *Stuart,  William,  1,  Rumford  place,  and  Springfield 

House,  Knotty  Ash. 
5th  June,  1851.    Stubs,  Joseph,  Park  place,  Frodsham. 
25th  Sept.,  1854.  *Sumners,  Henry,  Colquitt  street 
21bI   Sppt,  1854.  ♦Surr,  John.  Everton  Valley. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ♦Sutton,  Hugh  Gaskell,  Exchange  court.  Exchange 

street.  East,  and  Woodend,  Aigburth. 
4th  Mar.,  1852.  ♦Sykes,  James,  Colonial  buildings,  34,  Dale  street,  and 
Breck  house,  Poulton-le-fylde. 


15th  April,  1868.    Taylor,  J.  F.,  Cockermouth. 
p  23rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Th(m,  Rev.  David,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  28,  Erskino  street 
15th  April,  1858.  ♦Thomas,  George,  31,  Lord  street. 
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18th  Feb  t  1658.  ^Thompson,  Henry,  151,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and 
11,  North  John  street. 
p.    8th  Dec,  1851.    Tbomber,  Rev.  WUliam,  B.A.,  Blackpod, 
Idth  Sept,  1854.  ♦Thomely,  Samuel,  22,  Clarence  street 
8th  Dec.,  1851.  4cTinne,  John  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  13,  Bank  chambers,  Cook 

street,  and  Briarley,  Aigburth. 
11th  Dec,  1856.    Threlfall,  Richard,  Avenham  terrace,  Preston. 
Mayor  Li.  1854-55.  *Tobin,  James  Aspinall,  South  John  street 
14th  Dec,   1848.    Tobin,  Sir  Thomas,  F.S  A.,  BallincoUig,  Cork. 
8tb  Jan.,   1852.  *ToTr,  John,  15,  Exchange  buildings,  aud  Eastham. 
H.S.  Lane,  1857.    Towneley.  Charles,  Towneley  hall,  Burnley, 
p.  2nd  April,  1857.  *Towson,  John  Thomas,  F.R.G.S.,  47,  Upper  Parliament 
street,  and  Sailors'  Home. 
5th  Dec,  1850.  *Tuoker,  Robert,  11,  North  view,  Edge  Hill, 
p.  28rd  Nov.,  1848.  *Tudor,  Richard  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Church  view,  Bootle. 
14th  April,  1853.  *Tiu*ner,  Charles,  4,  Lanncelot*s  hey,  and  Dingle  Head. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  *Tumer,  John  Hayyard,  52,  Rodney  street 
6th  Dec,  1849.    Turner,  Edward,  High  street,  Newcastle,  Staffordshire. 
20th  Dec,   1855.  *Tumer,  William,  Juur.,  Stourton,  Cheshire. 

U 

8th  Mar.,  1854.  *Underwood,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal, 
Collegiate  Institution. 


23rd  Nov.,  1848.  ^Varty^  Thomas,  Walpole  villa,  Fairfield,  and  Lime 

street 
14th  April,^  1853.  *Vose,  James,  M  D.,  5,  Gambler  terrace,  Hope  street 

W 

Myr.C.  1888-39, 48^9.     Wdllcer,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Beiry  hill,  Mansfield, 
Notts. 
11th  Dec  ,  1856.    Walmsley,  Thomas,  Preston. 

6th  Mar.,  1851.    Warburton,    Rowland    Eyles   Egerton,   Alley   hall, 
Cheshire. 
2l8t  May,  1857.    Ward,  John  Angus,  Hooton  lodge,  Cheshire. 
10th  Dec,  1857.    Wardell,  William,  Abbotsfield,  Chester. 
6th  June,  1850.  *Waterhouse,  Sebastian,  13,  Percy  street 
26th  Sept,  1854.  *Watling.  J.  W.  H.,  Wavertree. 

6th  Feb.,  1857.     Watt,  Richard,  Speke  hall. 
17th  Dec,  1857.    Watts,  Sir  James,  Manchester. 
2nd  May,  1850.     Way,  Albert,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Wonham  manor,  Reigate, 

Surrey. 
1st  Feb.,  1849.  *Web8ter,  George,  6,  York  buildings,  Dale  street,  and 
Mosley  hill,  Aigburth. 
p.    8rd  Jan.,  1856.    Welton.Thos.  A.,  F.S.S.,  147,  Fenchurch  street,  London. 
Ist  Feb.,  1849.  ^Whitehead,  Jamet  Wright,  Orange  coiut.  Castle  street, 

and  16.  Duke  street,  Edge  Hill. 
2nd  June,  1853.  *Whitley,  George,  5,  Clayton  square,  and  Bromborough. 
9th   Oct,  1854.    Whitley,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  Newton  rectory,  Warrington. 
6th  June,  1850,    Whitley,  Rev.  William,  B.A.,  Catsclough,  Winsford, 
Cheshire. 
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».  SOth  Not.,  1854.    Willdnson,  Thomas  Turner,  F.R.A.S.,  Corr.  Mem.  lit. 
and  PhU.  Soc.  Manoh.,  Bumlej. 
8th  Jan.,  1862.  *Willoughby,  Edward  G.,  Marine  cottage,  Tranmere. 
6th  Dec,  1856.    Wilson,  G.  F.,  F.R.S.,  Belmont,  Vauxh all,  London. 
23rd  Nov.,  1848.    Wood,  Venerable  Isaac,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chester, 

Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
28rd  Nov.,  1848.    Wood,  Isaac  Moreton,  M.A., Newton,  near  Middlewich. 
9th  Feb.,  1864.    Wood,  Samuel,  F.S.A.,  The  Abbey,  Shrewsbury. 
10th  Feb.,  1868.  *Wood,  lliomas,  B.A.,  Blue  Coat  HospitaL 
7th  May,  1861.  *Woodhotue,  John  Oeorge,  117,  Henry  street. 
8rd  Oct.,  1854.    Woolnough,    Bey.    Edward,    NorUienden    Rectory, 
Stockport 
80th  Deo.,  1854.    Worthy,  George  Smith,  Bristol. 
5th  May,  1868.  ♦Wylie,  Alexander  Henry,  Union  court,  Castle  street. 

HONORARY    MEMBERS. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Akerman.  John  Tonge,  Sec.  S.A. ;   Hon.  M.R.S.L. 
F.8.A.  Newcastle;  F.R.S.  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 
Corr.  Mem.  S.S.  Antiq .  Scot  France,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Rome  ;  Hon.  Mem.  Roy.  Acad.,  Stockholm 
Somerset  House,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Babington,  Charles  Cardale,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Sec. 
C.P.S.,  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
p.  18th  Nov.,  1851.    Bell,    William,   Ph.D.,   31,   Burton    street.    Burton 
crescent,  London. 

6th  Feb.,  1861.  Blaauw,  William  Henry,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Beechland, 
Uckfield,  Sussex. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.  Boileau,  Sir  John  P.,  Bart,  F.R.S.,  F.S  A..  Kettering- 
ham  hall,  Wyndbam,  Norfolk,  and  20,  Upper 
Brook  street,  Grosvenor  square,  London. 
27th  Sept,  1854.  Brewster,  Sir  David.  K.H.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.SS.L. 
and  E.,  Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  St  Andrews,  N.B.,  and 
Allerby,  Roxburghshire. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Charlton,  Edward,    M.D.,   F.S.A.  Newc,  7,    Eldon 
square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
p.    Ist  Feb.,  1856.    Clarke,  Joseph,  F.S. A.,  Saffi-on  Walden,  Essex. 

8th  Jan.,  1852.  De  Perthes.  J.  Boucher  de  Crevecoeur,  Chevalier  des 
ordres  de  Malte  etde  la  Legion  d'honneur,  membre 
de  diverses  Societes  Savantes,  Abbeville. 

6th  Feb.,  1851.    Duncan,  Philip  B.,  D.C.L.,  Oxford. 
27th  Sept,  1854.    Gray,  John  Edward,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S ,  F.L.S.,  V.P.Z.S., 
Pres.  Entom.  Soc,  &c.,  British  Museum,  London. 
p.  27th  Sept,  1854.    Latham,  R.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Greenford,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

6th  Dec,  1849.  Londesborough,  The  Lord,  K.CH.,  F.RS..  F.S.A., 
Grimston,  Tadcaster,  and  8,  Carlton  House  ter- 
race, London. 

0th  Dec,  1852  MacAdam,  Robert,  18,  College  square,  Belfast 
27th  Sept,  1854.  Murchison,  Sir  Roderick  Impey,  G.C.StS.,  MA., 
D.C.L,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S..  F.G.S.,  V.P.R.Geogr.S., 
Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  Trust  Brit 
Mus. ;  Hon.  Mem.  Acadd.  St.  Petersburgh,  Berlin, 
Copenhagen;  Corr.  Mem.  Inst  France,  &c.,  16, 
Belgrave  square,  London. 
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27fch  Sept.,  1864.    Owen,  Richard,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.B.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
British  Museum,  London, 
p.    7th  May,  1851.    Pidgeon,  Henry  Clarke,  3,  Westboume  yillas,  Harrow 
road,  London. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Phillips,  John,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pros.  GeoL  Soo., 
Oxford. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Rosse,  The  Earl  of,  K.P.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S^. 
F.R.A.S.,  F.G.S.,  Birr  castle,  Parsonstown,  Ireland. 

27th  Sept.,  1854.  Sabine.  M^jor-General  Edward,  R.A.,  D.C.L..  Treas. 
and  V.P.K.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  13,  Ashley  place,  Victoria 
street,  London,  and  Woolwich. 

27th  Sept.,  1864.  Sedgwick,  Rev.  Adam,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F  G.S.,  F.R.A.S., 
Hon.  M.RIA.,  Woodwardian  Professor,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge, 
p.  6th  Feb.,  1851.  Smith,  Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Roy. 
Soc.  North.  Antiq.  Copenhagen ;  Hon.  Mem.  SS. 
Antiq.  France,  Noi-mandy,  Scotland,  Spain,  New- 
castle, the  Morini,  Abbeville,  Picardy,  Wiesbaden, 
Luxemburg,  Treves,  Touralne,  &o.,  Temple  place, 
Strood,  Kent 
Cth  Feb.,  1851.  Tumbull,  WiUiam  B.,  F.S.A.  Scot,  3,  Stone  buildings, 
Lincoln's  Inn,  London. 

27th  Sept,  1854.    Whewell,  Rev.  William, D.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G  S.,  F.R.A.S., 
Hon.  M.R.I.A.,  Coit.  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
6th  Feb.,  1851.    Williams,  Rev.  John,  MA.,  Uanymowddwy,  Dinas 

Mowddwy.  Shrewsbury, 
eth  Feb.,  1851.  Willis,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Jacksonian  Pro- 
fessor, Cambridge,  and  28,  York  terrace.  Regent's 
park,  Ijondon. 
p.  27th  Sept,  1854.  Wright,  Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  M.R.S.L., 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France ;  of  the  Roy. 
Soc.  Northern  Antiqs.  Copenhagen ;  Hon.  Mem.  of 
the  Soc.  of  Antiquaries  of  France ;  Corresp.  Mem. 
Soc>  Antiq.  Normandy;  of  Soc.  Antiqs.  Scotland; 
&c.,  14,  Sydney  street,  Brompton,  London. 
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TKANSACTIONS. 


ON   THE  POPULATION  OF  LANCASHIBE  AND  CHESHIRE, 

AND  ITS  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTION  DURING  THE 

FIFTY  YEARS  1801-5  L 

By  J.  T.  Danson,  V.P.,  and  T.  A,  WeUon,  Esqs. 

(Bbad  10th  Dxcbmbbb,  1857.) 


Part  Second. 
In  the  first  part  of  this  paper  we  observed  that  the  two  counties,  as  they 
are  now  combined  by  the  Registrar  General,  to  form  what  is  termed  the 
"  North  Western  division"  of  England  and  Wales,  have  an  area  of  1,874,000 
acres.  This  is  about  2998  square  miles.  And  as  England  and  Wales 
contain  about  57,800  square  miles,  our  own  district  comprises  about 
one-twentieth  part  of  that  area.  The  population  of  the  N.W.  division,  we 
also  observed,  was  in  1851  about  two  millions  and  a  half;  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales  having  been,  at  the  same  date,  very  nearly  eighteen 
millions,  it  follows  that  upon  one-twentieth  of  the  area,  we  had  then  about, 
one-seventh  of  the  populalion  of  this,  the  most  densely  peopled  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  proportion  is  probably  now  different.  During  the  fifty  years  in 
view,  our  section  of  the  population  had  increased  by  185  per  cent.,  while 
that  of  England  and  Wales,  on  the  whole,  had  increased  only  by  about 
100  per  cent.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  rates  have,  during 
the  last  six  years,  been  materially  changed.  In  round  numbers,  then,  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  are  probably  now  increasing  in 
number  at  an  annual  rate,  exceeding  that  of  the  countiy,  as  a  whole,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  two.* 

Farther,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  (1801,)  the  Town  population  of 
our  district,  treating  as  such  that  portion  of  it  dwelling  in  towns  of  2000 

*  185  Per  cent  in  50  yean  is  two  and  one-tentb  per  cent  per  uinam. 
101      Do.  do.  one  and  fbor-tenths  do. 


inhabitants  and  upwards,  formed  only  about  two  parts  in  five  of  the  whole. 
In  1851  such  town  population  formed,  in  number,  two  parts  in  three  of 
the  whole.  The  ayerage  annual  rate  of  increase  during  the  half-century 
on  town  population  was  8*2  per  cent,  and  that  on  country  population  only 
I'O  per  cent. 

In  reference  to  the  town  population  of  England  and  Wales,  as  we  have 
not  made  so  careful  an  estimate,  we  cannot  speak  with  so  much  accuracy ; 
but  we  belieye  the  statements  we  are  about  to  make  are  near  enough  to  the 
truth  for  any  practical  purpose. 

There  were  in  the  whole  countiy,  in  1801,  not  more  than  three  hundred 
towns  such  as  are  included  in  our  definition,  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  about  three  millions :  being  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
inhabitants.  In  1851,  the  number  of  such  towns  had  risen  to  nearly  fi?e 
hundred,  with  nearly  eight  millions  and  three-quarters  of  inhabitants: 
being  about  half  the  entire  population  at  that  period. 

This  increased  proportion  of  town  population  was  not  evenly  distributed 
over  the  whole  country.  In  the  divisions  numbered  in  the  last  census 
I.  to  y.  (including  the  south  and  east  of  England  and  the  metropolis),  the 
proportion  of  town  population  was,  in  1801,  about  seven  parts  in  eighteen ; 
and  in  1851,  about  nine  parts  in  eighteen,  or  one  half;  while  in  the  re- 
maining six  divisions  (including  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  and 
Wales),  the  proportion  was,  in  1801,  about  five  parts  in  eighteen,  and  had 
risen  in  1851  to  above  eight  parts  in  eighteen.  In  other  words,  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase,  during  the  half-century,  in  the  whole  country,  was  22 
per  cent,  on  town  population,  and  0*9  per  cent  on  country  population.  In  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties,  it  was  1*0  per  cent,  on  town  population,  and 
0*8  per  cent,  on  country  population ;  and  in  the  northern  and  midland 
counties,  including  Wales,  it  was  25  per  cent,  on  town  population,  and 
I'O  per  cent,  on  country  population. 

The  proportions,  as  usual,  vary  more  in  single  counties  than  in  larger 
divisions  of  the  country.  Take,  for  example,  Sussex,  where  the  average 
annual  ratios  of  increase  on  town  and  country  population  were  respectively 
8*7  and  0*8  per  cent. ;  and  Norfolk,  where  the  corresponding  figures  were 
1*4  and  0*7  per  cent,  respectively. 

It  is  proper  to  notice  here,  that,  were  the  ratio  of  increase  equal  in  all 
places,  densely  peopled  country  districts  would  stOl  from  time  to  time  be 
brought  imder  our  definition  of  a  **  Town,**  by  the  mere  effect  of  general 


progress ;  and,  consequently,  there  woald  always  be  a  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  dwellers  in  towns,  than  in  that  of  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 
This  circumstance,  of  course,  accoants,  in  part,  for  the  high  rate  at  which 
the  town  population  of  this  country  is,  in  &ct,  increasing.  But  its  share 
in  the  general  effect  is  only  moderate,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  difference 
between  town  and  country  rates  is  occasioned  by  the  high  degree  of  rapidity 
with  which  town  populations  generally  increase.  To  prove  that  this  is  the 
ease,  a  few  figures  will  suffice. 

The  population  of  the  country  dUtriets,  in  1801,  which  haye  in  the  suc- 
ceeding ha1f-<;entury  been  coyered  by  new  towns,  or  the  extension  of  those 
already  existing,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  at  more  (in  1801)  than  four  hun- 
dred thousand  persons,  and  was  probably  considerably  less.  Adopting  this 
number,  however,  we  have  a  population  of  3,400,000  then  living  on  the 
area  occupied  in  1851  by  about  8,750,000  persons.  These  figures  give  an 
average  annual  rate  of  increase  of  1*9  per  cent,  on  the  inhabitants  of  those 
localities  which  were  covered  in  1851  with  a  town  population,  and  of 
1*0  per  cent,  on  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  the  country,  showing 
that  the  rate  of  increase  on  the  one  has  been  nearly  double  that  on  the 
other.  Treating  the  north-western  division  similarly,  we  find  the  corre* 
sponding  figures  are  3*9  and  1*2  per  cent.,  respectively,  exhibiting  a  still 
greater  difference. 

The  causes  which  have  produced  this  comparatively  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  our  own  district,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  resident  in 
towns,  were  briefly  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  The  necessity 
of  confining  what  we  have  to  say,  in  this  second  part,  to  such  limits  as 
may  enable  us  to  say  it  in  a  single  evening,  vnll  prevent  our  entering  upon 
any  such  examination   of  these  causes  as,  for  their  importance,  they 


One  or  two  preliminary  conclusions  concerning  them  may,  however,  be 
accepted  without  much  risk  of  error :  as  that  they  have  been  generated  by 
the  action  of  laws  as  certain  and  uniform  in  their  operation  as  those  recognised 
in  any  of  the  known  sciences ;  and  therefore  that  the  same  laws,  so  fsir  as 
eircumstances  have  permitted  their  exhibition,  have  been  in  action  from  the 
first  gathering  of  mankind  into  a  village,  down  to  the  present  day.  And,  duly 
jregardingthe  magnitude  of  the  interests  affected,  we  may  also  safely  infer, 
that  such  knowledge  of  these  laws  as  may  be  readily  attainable  is,  in  the 
present  age,  necessary  to  a  right  performance  of  the  sodal  duties  of  man- 


kind,  and  especially  of  those  attaching  to  the  goyemments  of  the  most 
densely  peopled  and  most  civilized  countries ;  and  further,  that  the  duty 
of  recognising  and  acting  under  these  laws,  has  become  especially  incum- 
bent upon  the  people  and  government  of  England — there  being  nov7  collected 
on  the  soil  of  England  the  largest  and  densest  masses  of  population,  and, 
in  the  aggregate,  the  largest  proportion  of  what  is  termed  town-popula- 
tion, ever  yet  brought  together  upon  a  similar  area. 

The  mental  experience  of  mankind  has  well  proved  that  there  is  but  one 
trustworthy  method  of  acquiring  such  knowledge :  that  we  cannot  com- 
mence an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  such  laws  as  are  here  referred  to,  with 
any  rational  prospect  of  success,  otherwise  than  by  first  ascertaining  the 
facts  indicating  the  course  and  character  of  their  action.  The  present 
series  of  papers  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  systematic  effort  in  this 
direction ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  locality  chosen  is  not  only  especially 
important,  but  is  also  especially  fetvourable  to  such  an  enquiry. 

Already  we  have  seen  reason  to  infer,  that  the  causes  acting  directly  on 
the  distribution  of  the  population,  in  our  own  district  at  least,  are  mainly, 
if  not  wholly,  of  an  indwtrial  character :  in  other  words,  that  the  increas- 
ing density  of  the  population  in  this  part  of  the  island,  as  well  as  its  local 
distribution  over  the  surface,  has  reference  to,  and  is  governed  by,  the  local 
facilities  which  have,  so  fiur,  been  made  available,  or  apparent,  for  obtaining 
profit  for  capital,  and  wages  for  labour.  Doubtless,  there  are  other  causes ; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  of  a  subordinate  character,  and  to  have  a 
comparatively  slight  effect  And  whatever  the  causes  referred  to— what- 
ever their  number,  variety,  or  comparative  force,  or  whatever  their  particular 
range  or  tendency,  or  their  relations  to  each  other — ^it  is  too  strikingly 
apparent  to  admit  of  doubt,  that  they  are,  collectively,  at,  or  very  near,  the 
root  of  the  changes  in  this  district  during  the  last  half-century,  which 
have  made  it  more  justly  remarkable,  in  a  productive  and  mercantile  point 
of  view,  than  any  similar  district  throughout  the  world. 

But  to  the  task  before  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  duty,  or  the  conduct,  of 
the  nation  at  large,. or  of  the  goYemment,  we  cannot,  as  intelligent  beings, 
and  as  members  of  this  Society,  witness  these  changes  without  desiring  to 
know  something  more  of  them — of  what  they  have  been,  and  of  what  they 
are  likely  to  be-— than  is  apparent  on  the  surface ;  and  our  first  step  tovmrds 
gaining  such  knowledge,  is  a  careful  examination  and  comprehensiTe 
analysis  of  such  records  as  we  yet  possess  of  the  changes  themselyes. 


This  conducts  us  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a  statistical  enquiiy.  The 
figures  already  made  public  by  the  Grovemment,  touching  the  increased 
amount  and  varied  distribution  of  the  population,  are  so  prominent  and  so 
valuable  as  to  claim  our  first  attentron.  Hence  the  amount  of  labor 
bestowed  upon  the  somewhat  dry  materials  brought  before  you  in  the 
present  paper.  Apart  from  a  steady  contemplation  of  its  ultimate  purpose 
such  labor  would  be  wearisomis;  allied  with  this,  we  have  found  it  full  of 
the  highest  interest.  Though  careful,  for  the  sake  of  sound  reasoning, 
not  to  anticipate  the  fruit  of  the  enquiry  ere  its  first  stage  be  passed,  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe  its  intimate  connexion  with  social 
phenomena  not  only  of  the  deepest  popular  interest,  but  also  affecting 
intimately  the  future  prospects  of  the  entire  district.  It  is  now  well  under- 
stood that  increased  density  of  population  is  invariably  followed  by  an 
increase  in  the  value  of  land ;  not  only  in  the  same  locality,  but  in  all 
those  with  which  it  has  easy  means  of  communication;  and  that  with  this 
increase  of  value  commonly  comes  variety  of  use.  And  as  on  the  one 
hand  the  inhabitants  of  such  localities  desire  to  share,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  easy  communication  with  less  densely 
peopled  districts,  and,  on  the  other,  the  inhabitants  of  such  districts  desire 
to  share,  so  far  as  they  may,  the  local  advantages  which  have  led  to  the 
increased  density  of  population  ebewhere,  means  of  &icilitating  communi- 
cation— as  good  roads,  canals,  and  railways  —have  been  sought  with  an 
avidity  closely  corresponding  to  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  the  changes,  the 
details  of  which  we  have  been  examining.  Canals  and  railways,  once  in 
use,  may  be  said  to  be  cheap  to  the  public,  and  profitable  to  their  owners, 
in  some  proportion  to  their  traffic  per  mile ;  and  this  clearly  has  a  direct 
relation  to  the  numbers,  the  wealth,  and  the  industry  of  the  population 
collected  within  the  districts  they  serve.  And  the  variety  of  forms  in 
which  the  economy,  not  only  of  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  of  every  process  subserving  the  advancement  of  civilization,  is  promoted 
by  a  well-distributed  increase  of  the  population  of  a  given  area  of  country, 
such  as  our  own  district,  is  such  as  we  may  well  be  excused  from  attempting 
to  enumerate,  much  less  to  depict.  Let  us,  however,  trust  that  enquiries  even 
more  dry  and  discouraging  at  the  outset  than  this,  need  no  recommendation 
to  the  members  of  the  Historic  Society,  beyond  the  certainty  that  they 
tend  to  effect  the  beneficial  purposes  for  which  the  Society  exists. 

Before  entering  upon  the  figures  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  paper, 
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it  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  tables  published  with  the 
preceding  section.  It  shoald  be  observed  that  the  tables  framed  for  this 
paper  were  prepared  without  regard  to  its  subsequent  division  into  thiee 
parts ;  and  that  as  each  part  of  the  paper  may  occasionally  have  referenoe 
to  any  of  the  tables,  their  publication  in  sections  may  sometimes  in? ol?e  a 
necessity  for  reference  to  figures  not  at  the  time  before  the  read».* 

Table  II.  relating  to  towns  was  framed,  as  to  the  population  in  1851,  bj 
taking  the  groups  of  parishes  and  townships  including,  or  containing 
within  themselves,  the  whole  of  the  towns  referred  to,  and  then  throwing 
off,  or  deducting  by  estimate,  from  each,  so  much  of  the  included  area  and 
population,  as  from  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  available  data,  nu^t 
fEiirly  be  deemed  to  belong  rather  to  the  surrounding  country  than  to  the 
town.  In  framing  Table  III.  the  same  process  was  used  for  the  towns  of 
1801  and  1851. 

Table  rV.  was  differently  framed.  It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  includes  only  what  we  have  deemed  large  towns ;  and  these  are  only 
twenty-one  out  of  the  fifty- two  towns  included  in  Tables  II.  and  111. 
Here,  therefore,  the  object  being  merely  to  exhibit,  roughly,  yet  with 
approximate  accuracy,  the  comparative  increase  of  the  masses  of  popolation 
congregated  under  the  influences  special  to  large  towns,  as  distinguished 
from  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  no  attempt  was  made 


•  In  Table  II.  a  misprint  ocean.  In  the  fifth  oolomn  of  figoies,  and  in  the  illtti 
line  from  the  bottom,  opposite  "  Crewe,**  544  shoald  be  6444.  And  in  Table  IV.,  it 
the  sixth  colamn  of  figares,  opponte  **  Liverpool  Soath,"  42,639,  shoald  be  48,529. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  statement  of  the  total 
population  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  in  1851,  made  in  Table  I.,  and  the  correspond- 
ing statement  in  Table  IV.  The  latter  gives  a  number  less  than  the  former  by  8970. 
The  greater  part  of  this  difference  arises  from  the  population  stated  in  Table  I.  ioelod- 
iog  3894  *<  Military  and  Marines  in  Barracks,**  and  4966  -  Persons  on  board  vessels," 
while  these  figares  have  been  deducted  in  preparing  Table  IV.,  in  order  to  make  the 
comparisons  between  the  several  decennial  rates  of  increase  as  accurate  as  posstbli^ 
persons  belonging  to  these  classes  not  having  been  enumerated  in  the  first  four 
censuses.  The  difference  yet  remaining  (110  persons)  is  the  population  of  Tosside, 
in  the  Registration  district  of  Settle,  in  Torkshire,  which  was  added  to  that  of  dM 
Begistradon  Division  in  1851,  in  making  Table  I.,  because  at  all  the  oensoses  prior  to 
1841,  it  had  been  included  with  that  of  Sawley,  in  the  district  of  Clitheroe,  and  ww 
thus  included  in  the  aggregate  population  of  the  division  in  1801.  The  same  conree- 
tion  ought  properly  to  have  been  made  in  Table  IV.,  but  its  omission  will  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  conclusions  deduced ;  the  amount  of  population  being  so  smaU. 


(as  in  the  former  instance,  bj  estimating  and  deducting  the  proportion  of 
^countiy*'  population,  generally  very  small,  included  in  the  unbioken 
groups  of  townships  and  parishes),  to  exhibit  so  precise  an  account  of  the 
town  population  as  in  Tables  II.  and  IIL  Hence  the  two  accounts,  if 
compared,  will  be  found  to  differ.  But  the  only  instance  of  difference 
which  seems  to  require  particular  notice  is  that  detected  on  comparing. 
Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Staleybridge,  in  Tables  II.  and  III.,  with  the  same 
towns  in  Table  IV.  Here  the  adherence  to  whole  toumships  (in  Table  IVi) 
has  caused  the  township  of  Dukinfield  (which,  in  £Eu;t,  belongs  about  equally 
to  both  towns),  to  be  thrown  into  Staleybridge.  On  the  other  hand,  Ashton 
parish  (which  also  belongs  to  both  towns)  is  taken  to  represent  Ashton  town. 
The  general  result  is  that  the  population  of  both  towns  is  overstated  in 
Table  IV.  But  this  oyer-statement  is  comparatively  unimportant  in  a 
Table  only  intended  to  shew  the  proportional  increase ;  and  the  totals  at 
the  foot  of  Table  IV.  may  be  accepted  as  isai  estimates.  It  will  be  seen, 
on  examination,  that  they  point  to  the  conclusions  indicated  in  the  foUow- 
ing  figures : — 


PopalAtioD. 

Towns. 

Population. 

Best  of  Lane  &  (Tahiiei 

1801 

888,002 

Increase. 

Inc7o 

484,661 

Increase. 

Increase  7c 

98,121 

25 

92,882 

19 

1811 

486,123 

677,043 

163,244 

34 

104,357 

18 

1821 

040,867 

681.400 

278,278 

42 

73,473 

11 

1831 

822,646 

754,878 

294,241 

32 

93,122 

12 

1841 

14216,886 

847,995 

837.250 

28 

79336 

9 

1851 

1,554,136 

927,831 

Inc.  50  yrsj 

1,166,134 

801 

443,170 

91 

8 

It  will  be  observed  that  neither  the  rates  of  increoie  nor  the  periodt  of 
greatest  increase  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  for  the  large  towns  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  countiy. 

Table  Y.,  and  also  Table  II.,  may  be  regarded  as  summaries  of  tables 
6f  a  more  detailed  character,  which  are  intended  to  be  published  with  this 
or  with  the  concluding  section  of  the  paper. 

In  order  that  what  we  are  about  now  to  say,  as  well  as  what  we  have 
said,  of  the  growth  of  the  population  in  different  parts  of  the  diyision,  maj 
be  the  more  readily  comprehended,  we  annex  an  outline  map  of  the  two 
counties.  The  unbroken  lines  show  the  outer  boundaries  of  each  coantj. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  sub-divisions  made  in  preparing  the  present  paper, 
in  order  to  mark  tiie  areas  within  which  particular  changes  are  found  to 
baye  taken  place.  Thus  the  first  dotted  line,  running  from  the  DorUi 
bank  of  the  Kibble,  a  mile  or  two  below  Preston,  and  through  Salwick, 
Barton,  Inglewhite,  and  Dilworth,  to  the  river  Calder,  along  that  stream  to 
Simonstone,  and  thence  along  the  crest  of  the  Pendle-hill,  cuts  off  a  large 
section  of  Northern  Lancashire,  and  forms  the  southern  limit  of  what  we 
have  termed  the  Northern  region. 4^  Another  dotted  line,  leaving  the  last 
where  it  crosses  the  southern  end  of  Longridge  fell,  and  running  throogh 
Elston  and  Pleasington  to  Rumbles  moor,  and  thence  by  Holcombe  moor 
and  Brandwood  moor  to  Todmorden,  denotes  one  section  of  the  great 
eastern  region,  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  term  the  Bladt- 
hum  district.  A  third  dotted  line,  leaving  the  last  at  Rumbles  moor,  and 
running  nearly  due  south,  through  Rivington,  Lostock,  West  Hooghton,  and 
Hindley  Green,andso  through  Golbome  to  the  south  side  of  Garswood  park, 
and  there  turning  north  and  running  by  a  zigzagged  line  to  Kuffoid,  and 
so  by  the  course  of  the  Douglas  back  to  the  Ribble,  marks  out  another 

*  The  bonndaries  of  the  counties  proper,  and  of  the  Begistration  counties  of  Lapca* 
shire  and  Cheshire,  do  not  correspond  precisely  with  each  other.  Thus,  the  northern 
region  of  the  north-western  division,  as  above  described,  takes  in  a  portion  of  Torkabire 
(included  in  the  Begistration  district  of  Clitheroe),  of  large  extent  but  thinly  peopled. 
The  eastern  region,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  deprived  of  the  township  of  Todmorden 
(which  is  included  in  the  Begistration  district  of  the  same  name,  placed  by  the  Census 
arrangement  in  Torkshire);  and  of  the  township  of  Disley- Stanley  (which  is  included 
in  the  Begistration  county  of  Derby),  the  populations  of  which  townships  amounted  in 
1851  to  9924  persons.  Jhe  southern  region  also  includes  the  pari^  of  Biddulph,  in 
Staffordshire,  and  that  of  Hawarden,  in  Flintshire ;  but  is  reduced  by  the  township  of 
Kalpas,  and  several  others  of  less  consequence,  being  included  in  the  Begistration  county 
of  Denbigh. 
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remarkable  section  of  the  eastern  region,  which  we  may  term  the  Wigan 
district.  The  latter  half  of  the  same  line,  when  continued  fix)m  the  Mersey 
to  the  Bibble,  defines  the  western  region  within  Lancashire.  Another 
short  line,  leaving  the  last  at  Haydock  park,  and  running,  by  Tait  hall,  to 
tlie  Mersey  at  Glazebrook,  completes  the  outline  of  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
region  within  Lancashire ;  and,  so  far,  marks  out  its  third  and  greatest,  or 
'ManehaUr  district.* 

It  will  now  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  Lancashire,  including  the  towns 
of  Warrington  and  Newton,  and  the  outline  of  which  is  completed  on  the  map 
by  drawing  a  line  from  Garswood  park,  by  Parr  and  Bold  Hall  to  Runcorn 
Gap,  is  thrown  into  the  southern  region.  It  only  remains  to  be  observed 
that  a  similar  but  larger  section  is  taken  from  Cheshire  to  complete  the 
Manchester  district  of  the  eastern  region ;  and  that  the  peninsula  of  Wirrall, 
between  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  in  the  same  manner  completes  the  western 
region.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  marked  by  a  dotted  line  leaving  the 
Mersey  at  Cheadle,  and  running  through  High  Grove,  Handforth,  and 
Fulshaw,  to  Ollerton  Common,  thence  to  the  river  Dane  at  Eaton  Hall, 
near  Congleton,  and  along  the  course  of  that  river  to^  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire. The  second  is  limited  by  a  short  line  drawn  from  Famton  on 
the  Mersey  to  Shotwick  on  the  Dee.  The  grounds  on  which  these 
divisions  have  been  made  will  be  made  apparent  in  the  third  section  of  this 
paper. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  township  boundaries  are  very  seldom  laid 
down  upon  our  coanty  maps.  They  will  be  found  upon  the  six-inch  ordnance 
map.  This,  though  itself  too  large  for  reference,  except  where  areas  of  very 
limited  extent  are  in  question,  now  afifords  the  requsite  data  for  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  improve  the  construction  of  our  county  maps ;  and 
these  would  be  much  increased  in  value,  were  the  boundaries  of  the  BegU- 
tratian  districUt  in  all  cases,  carefully  laid  down  upon  them. 

The  arbitrary  divisions  on  the  annexed  map  have  no  further  reference  to 
existing  local  boundaries  than  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  necessity  for 
including  or  excluding  whole  registration  districts,  when  no  more  minute 
division  could  convenientiy  be  made  with  the  existing  record. 


*  It  will  be  obsenred  thftt  this  is  not  ooinoidetit,  in  area,  with  what  has  been  termed 
**  the  tfaaehester  district,"  in  a  prior  paper,  by  Mr.  Danson,  published  in  the  TiansactionB 
of  this  Society. 
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The  first  table  annexed  to  the  present  paper  is  numbered  VI.  It  oon- 
tains  a  list  of  fiftj-three  towns,  or  of  fifty-two,  if  Liverpool  north  and  soath 
(Liveipool  and  Birkenhead,  with  a  part  of  the  ne^hbonring  townships)  be 
deemed,  practicallj,  one  town. 

The  increase,  per  cent.,  on  the  population  of  each  town  in  each  of  the 
five  periods  of  ten  years  from  1801  to  1851  is  stated  in  yertical  columns; 
and  the  towns  are  arranged  in  the  order  suggested  by  the  period  of  greatest 
increase.  In  other  words,  the  fi?e  successiye  numbers  found  o^^posite  the 
name  of  each  town  indicate  the  number  of  persons  added,  in  each,  during 
the  corresponding  ten  years,  to  every  hundred  persons  in  the  town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ten  years ;  and  those  towns  are  placed  together  which 
showed  their  largest  rate  of  increase  in  the  same  ten  years. 

In  the  first  decade  (1801-11)  seven  towns  showed  their  largest  decennial 
increase :  Kirkham,  in  the  northern  region ;  and  Colne,  Leigh,  Atherton, 
Horwich,  Bolton,  and  Middlcton,  in  the  eastern  region.  But  only  one  of 
these  (Bolton)  had,  even  in  1851,  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  the  second  decade  (1811-21)  twelve  towns  reached  their  highest  rate 
of  increase :  Burnley,  Accrington,  Haalingden,  Over  Darwen,  Blackburn, 
and  Tyldesley,  in  the  eastern  region;  Ulverston  and  Clitheroe,  in  the 
northern ;  Prescot,  in  the  western;  and  Chester,  Knutsford,  and  Nantwich, 
in  the  southern  regions.  But  only  three  of  these  (Burnley,  Blackburn, 
and  Chester)  had,  in  1851,  so  many  as  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  the  third  decade,  however,  we  have  as  many  as  eighteen  towns  cul- 
minating in  their  rate  of  increase ;  and  these  nearly  all  towns  of  a  peculiar 
order.  Lancaster  is  the  only  one  in  the  northern  region ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  there.  In  the  eastern  region  there  are  Manchester, 
Staley-bridge,  Hyde,  Stockport,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Bury,  Rochdale,  and 
Heywood.  In  the  western,  Liverpool  north  and  south,  and  Southport 
And  in  the  southern,  Warrington,  Runcorn,  Northwich,  Congleton,  and 
Sandbach.  Of  these  eighteen  towns,  no  less  than  fourteen  had,  in  1851, 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 

In  the  fourth  decade,  eight'  of  the  towns  in  our  full  list  showed  thar 
highest  rate  of  increase.  Three  of  them  had  ten  thousand  iuhabitantB  in 
1851.  One,  however,"  (Fleetwood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre),  was  entirely 
new ;  and  of  Blackpool,  a  watering  place,  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  further 
south,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  its  increase,  in  1841 -51,  is  not   correctly 
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exhibited  bj  the  figures,  owing  to  the  censae  of  1851  having  heea  taken 
comparatiTely  early  in  the  year.  These  are  both  in  the  northern  region. 
In  the  eastern,  we  have  Preston  and  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Chorley, 
BadclifiEe,  and  Ecdes.  And  in  the  western  region,  the  single  town  of  St. 
Helens. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  decade,  the  remaining  eight  towns  cnlminated ;  but 
only  one  (Wigan)  had  ten  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  end  of  the  fifty  years 
in  view.  There  were  three  others  in  the  eastern  region :  Bacup,  Bawten- 
stall,  and  Hindley — ^three  in  the  southern :  Frodsham,  Altrincham,  and 
Orewe ;  and,  in  the  western,  one :  Onnskirk.  Crewe  was  a  new  creation, 
arising  firom  the  junction  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  and  the 
Chester  and  Crewe  lines  with  the  Grand  Junction,  at  a  point  where  no 
town  existed,  and  railway  convenience  required  one.* 

These  figures  would  alone  go  far  to  prove  that  some  extraordinary 
development  of  the  industrial  energy  of  the  district  took  place  in  the  period 
1831-81. 

It  would  carry  us  too  fistr  to  enter  upon  any  collateral  illustration  of  the 
movements  here  indicated.  But,  upon  the  single  point  touched  in  the  last 
sentence,  and  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  salient  of  those  now 
I»resented  to  you,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  average  amount  of  shipping 
paying  tonnage  duty  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  (the  port  of  our  district)  in 
the  three  years  closing  each  decade,  was : 

Tons. 
In  1809-11 646,000 

„  1819-21 837,000 

„  1899-31 1,464.000 

„  1839-41 2,343,000 

„  1849-51 3,637,000 

Among  the  towns  most  remarkable  for  their  rapid  growth  in  the  last 
decade  (1841-51)  we  find  Birkenhead  (or  South  Liverpool)  far  before  all  the 
rest ;  and  it  is  equally  so  in  the  two  decades  immediately  preceding.    But 

*  It  may  here  be  asked  whether,  in  calcnlating  the  per  oentages  for  Table  VI.,  we 
ha^e  made  use  of  the  town  popolatioiis  estimated  tor  Table  III.,  or  those  found  in  Table 
lY.  The  answer  is  the  latter.  Perhi^ps,  nay  probably,  the  former  would  haTe  afforded 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth.  But  we  haye  preferred  taking  numbers  obtained 
from  aotual  enumeration,  to  those  arrived  at  by  ftirther  estimates  of  our  own,  as  afford- 
ing a  »<^er  basis  of  calculation. 
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as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  paper,  read  before  this  society,  the  two 
towns  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Mersey  have  become  one  in  all  that 
affects  their  growth ;  and  cannot  be  correct] j  regarded  apart 

The  next  town  claiming  notice  on  this  ground  is  Bumlej.  This  town  dis- 
plays throughout  the  fifty  years  the  highest  combination  of  steadiness  with 
rapidity  of  growth.  The  towns  next  in  order,  selected  for  their  display  of  the 
same  characteristics,  and  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  excelled, 
are  Euncom,  Preston,  Rochdale,  Oldham,  and  Liverpool.  In  all  these 
places,  the  same  or  similar  influences  would  appear  to  have  been  operating  in 
the  same  direction,  with  considerable  force,  and  with  little  variation  of  it, 
during  the  whole  half-century.  And,  assuming  that  no  reason  to  the 
contrary  be  apparent,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  growth  of 
population  here  marked  will  be  continued.  It  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  that  land  in  or  near  these  towns  has  been  steadily  rising  in  value, 
during  the  whole  period,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

Bolton  might  have  been  placed  in  the  same  class,  had  not  its  rate  of 
growth  been  falling  slowly,  but  steadily,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  fifty 
years,  till  it  has  apparently  settled  at  about  20  per  cent  in  ten  years. 

Blackburn,  also,  has  grown  rapidly,  though  not  steadily,  having  mach 
abated  this  rapidity  in  1821-31,  and  again  in  1841-51.  Bury  shovra  a 
similar  drawback  in  1811-21,  and  in  1841-51.  Ashton-imder-Lyne  also 
slackened  its  speed  of  growth  in  1841-51. 

Many  toi^-ns,  which  exhibited  a  rapid  growth  in  the  first  thirty,  or  even 
th6  first  forty  years  of  the  half-century,  have,  in  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years,  afforded  indications  of  a  decided  check.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  Staley-bridge,  Hyde,  and  Stockport,  on  the  Tame ;  and  Maccles- 
field and  Congleton,  which  places  (both  being  sustained  by  the  silk  trade), 
seem  to  wax  and  wane  together.  In  the  same  list  we  may  place  Horwich, 
Clitheroe,  Accrington,  Heywood,  and  Chorley ;  the  last  showing  an  actual 
decrease  of  population  in  1841-51.  Southport,  also,  seems  to  be  coming 
to  a  stand-still ;  but  this  may  be  only  seeming.  The  census  of  1851  was 
taken  in  March,  that  of  1841  in  June ;  and  the  change  must  have  seriously 
affected  the  watering-places  in  any  comparison  of  the  two  enumerations. 
Blackpool  is,  of  course,  similarly  Effected.* 

*  The  past  rates  of  incretee  and  probable  future  of  watering-places  may  best  be 
known  by  a  reference  to  the  number  of  houses  erected,  and  in  progress,  at  the  period  of 
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Some  of  the  towns  in  this  Table  VI.  may  be  termed  *'  new/'  in  the  qense 
of  haTing,  though  in  existence  in  1801,  advanced,  since  that  date,  to  the 
point  at  which  they  became  towns  according  to  the  definition  of  that  term 
already  stated.  And  some  others  are  wholly  new,  as  occupying  sites  on 
which,  in  1801,  there  was  no  considerable  aggregation  of  human  habitations. 
Eirkham,  near  Preston,  is  an  instance  of  the  first  description.  It  was  not 
in  1801,  very  fiEur  short  of  the  conditions  required  by  our  definition  of  a 
town.  It  has  since  complied  with  these  conditions,  but  remains  a 
small  town,  and  seems  likely  to  do  so.  Others,  like  Fleetwood  and  Crewe, 
are  decidedly  of  the  second  description. 

The  greatest  relative  increase,  in  the  fifty  years,  is  seen  at  Staley-bridgo 
and  Hyde,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Leigh,  Bawtenstall, 
Orer-Darwen — at  Crewe,  and  at  Fleetwood  and  Blackpool.  In  all  these 
eleven  towns  (and  they  are  nearly  all  new  towns  in  the  second  sense  of  the 
term),  the  population  of  1851  is  more  than  seven-fold  that  found  on  the 
same  area  in  180  i .  The  greatest  absolute  increase  has,  as  might  be  expected , 
taken  place  around  what  were,  in  1801,  and  still  continue  to  be,  the  great 
towns — the  principal  and  long-established  centres  of  employment. 

-Of  the  eleven  new  towns  last  mentioned,  three  (Ashton,  Staley-bridge, 
and  Hyde),  lie  together  in  the  Tame  valley.  The  rates  of  increase  of  the 
two  latter  culminated  in  1821-81 ;  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  these  two 
increased,  in  1841-51,  by  less  than  20  per  cent.  Ashton  culminated  in 
1881-^1 ;  but  in  the  last  decade  its  rate  was  only  22  per  cent. 

Four  more  of  the  eleven  (Burnley,  Kawtenstall,  Clitheroe,  and  Over- 
Darwen)  lie  in  and  north  of  Rossendale.  All  these,  excepting  Rawtenstall, 
culminated  as  early  as  1811-21.  The  exception  arises  from  what  seems  an 
extraordinary  renewal  of  growth  in  Rawtenstall,  in  1841-51. 

Another,  Leigh,  is  of  little  importance.  Its  greatest  growth  was  in 
1801-11.    Crewe,  Fleetwood  and  Blackpool  need  no  further  comment. 

Among  the  old  towns,  the  most  prominent,  in  point  of  relative  increase, 
are  Oldham,  Preston,  and  Liverpool. 

The  lowest  rates  of  increase,  during  the  fifty  years,  are  in  Eirkham, 


eiiob  eDiimeration.  The  late  of  inorMse  thus  obtained  for  Souihport,  in  1841-51,18 
20  per  oenu,  and  that  for  Blackpool,  88  per  cent ;  while  in  the  fonner  place  the  nomber 
of  hoases,  in  coarse  of  erection,  increased  from  5  in  1841  to  19  in  1801;  and  in  the 
latter,  the  corresponding  adTanoe  was  fh>in  5  in  1841  to  21  in  180]. 
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Tyldeeley,  Knutsford,  and  Frodsham— all  four  termed  •*  new,"  because  they 
passed  the  limit  after  180 1 ,  and  so  entered  the  list  as  towns  by  definition. 
Also  in  Atherton,  a  place  of  little  importance ;  hut  a  town  by  definition  in 
1801.  Also  in  Nantwich,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  salt  manufactore  of  the 
Weaver  Valley.  And,  lastly,  in  the  ancient  capitals  of  Chester  and  Lan- 
caster, which  are  thus  seen  to  be  retreating  further  and  further  from  their 
ancient  eminence. 

The  Country  Districts. 

These  are  so  numerous,  that  any  attempt  to  describe  the  progress  of 
population  in  all  of  them  would  be  certainly  difficult  and,  in  all  probability, 
unintelligible.  We  have  therefore  selected  *  for  treatment  in  detail,  those 
most  remarkable  for  density  of  population,  or  rapidity  or  slowness  of 
increase.  These  number  two  hundred  and  four  in  all ;  and  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  movement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  districts  in  each  region. 

Included  in  these  two  hundred  and  four  selected  districts,  are  all  the  town- 
ships skirting  the  Pendle  hill.  The  peculiar  inequality  of  progress  in  these 
townships,  which  will  presently  be  adverted  to,  afforded  the  motive  for  thus 
including  them  all,  and  so  presenting  a  complete  view  of  the  movement  of 
population  in  that  particular  locality.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  general  conclusions  which  were  to  be  derived  firom  a  consideration  of 
the  rates  of  increase  or  of  decrease  of  the  populations  of  the  seleoted 
localities  could  not  be  anticipated  when  the  selection  was  made.  This  was 
made  upon  a  general  view  of  the  whole  number,  as  the  ratios  of  decennial 
increase  had  not  then  been  calculated. 

These  districts,  as  might  be  expected,  vary  greatly  in  size.  And  this,  in 
some  degree,  obstructs  the  operations  of  the  statist.  Where  the  district  ia 
large,  it  is  obvious  that  considerable,  and  even  important,  local  variations  of 
density,  and  also  of  increase  or  decrease  of  population,  in  any  given  period 
of  time,  may  occur,  wholly  or  partially  within  its  limits,  and  may  thus 
remain  hidden,  or  be  made  apparent  only  so  far  as  they  affect  the  total  for 

•  In  mtkisg  the  ■deotion,  some  regard  has  been  had  to  magnitade  and  gmiefal 
importance ;  and  no  district  has  been  taken,  with  a  single  exception,  which  is  not  altogether 
*  ont  of  town."  Thns  the  ealcalated  ratios,  which  wiU  be  fSrand  in  the  tables  annexed, 
are  always  based  npon  aotoal  enomerations,  and  are  not  affected  by  any  process  of 
estimation.  In  the  appendix  wiU  be  fonnd  a  memorandum  of  the  Registration  districts 
in  which  these  two  hundred  and  four  selected  country  districts  are  situate. 
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the  entire  district.  The  &rther  we  carry  the  subdivision  of  the  localities 
submitted  to  the  census,  the  more  completely  we  develope  tbese  local 
changes.  But  there  is  a  practical  limit  to  such  subdivision,  in  the  labour 
involved,  as  woU  as  in  the  necessity,  imposed  upon  the  officers  charged 
with  taking  the  census,  to  observe  such  boundaries  as  are  well  known  and 
recognised,  and  thence  easily  referred  to  as  of  record.  And  even  if  these 
difficulties  were  not  interposed,  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  carry  the  subdi- 
viding process  beyond  certain  limits,  which  can  only  be  determined  &ora  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  Country  districts 
of  such  limited  extent  as  to  contain  but  a  few  hundreds  of  inhabitants  are 
liable  to  apparent  variations  in  population  of  a  very  striking  character,  in 
the  utter  absence  of  any  noticeable  change  in  their  actual  condition.  The 
temporaiy  absence  of  one  of  the  principal  families,  the  holding  of  a  fiiir  or 
village  feast,  the  presence  of  a  horde  of  gipsies,  or  some  accident  equally 
trivial,  suffices  relatively  to  raise  or  depress  the  population  to  an  extent 
which  in  larger  districts  would  have  an  important  meaning. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  four  districts  selected  for  investigation,  one 
hundred  and  seven  showed  a  continuous  increase  of  their  population  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  five  periods  of  ten  years  now  before  us.  The 
remainder  (ninety-seven)  showed  in  some  of  these  decades,  an  increase,  cmd 
in  others  a  decrease* 

But  looking  first  at  the  whole  number  (two  hundred  and  four)  and 
marking,  as  to  each  district,  the  decade  in  which  it  showed  the  largest 
increase  per  cent,  or  culminated  in  its  rate  of  increase^  we  find  they  divide 
themselves  thus  :— 

In  1801-11 68 

,,1811-31 65 

„  18ai-31 28 

„  1881-41 88 

,,1841-61 20 

204 

We  have  already  (ante  p.  7)  marked  the  per  centage  rate  of  increase  for 
the  whole  population  of  these  and  the  other  country  districts  during  the 
same  period ;  and  we  have  now  to  observe  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
timt  and  the  result  shown  above.    While  the  number  of  districts  exhibiting 
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their  highest  rate  of  increase  was  gradually  falUng  thus ; — 

68—55—28—33—20 

the  rate  of  iocrease  of  the  entire  country  population  was  similarly  (ailing 

thus: — 

19—18—11—12—9 

In  Table  VII.  (annexed)  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  one  hundred  and 
seven  districts  of  continuous  increase,  divided  into  five  sections,  correspond- 
ing with  the  five  decades,  each  locality  appearing  under  the  date  to  which 
its  highest  rate  of  increase  is  to  be  referred,  and  the  actual  rate  of  increase 
for  each  district  being  shown  for  each  period  of  ten  years. 

Table  VIII.  forms  a  similar  list  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven  townships, 
similarly  arranged,  with  reference  to  their  periods  of  greatest  inereau. 
And  in  Table  IX.  this  list  is  repeated  with  a  different  arrangement,  and  so 
as  to  exhibit,  as  to  each  district,  the  period  of  greatest  decrease. 

Eeferring  to  Table  IX.  we  find  that  the  number  of  districts  showing  a 
decrease  (or  their  greatest  decrease)  of  population,  increased,  during  the 
fifty  years  in  view,  in  the  following  order  :— 

The  ten  years  1801-11  saw  the  greatest  decrease  in 9 

1811-21            „            „                 4 

1821-31            „            „                 15 

1831-41             „            „                  24 

1841-51            „            „                  45 

97 

And  a  careful  examination  of  these  tables  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increase  of  the  country  population  was  decidedly  more  rapid  and 
more  general  in  the  first  twenty  years  than  in  the  last  thirty. 

To  treat  so  wide  a  subject  much  in  detail  would  here  be  impossible. 
The  tables  are  before  you,  and,  in  their  printed  form,  will  afford  you,  within 
a  moderate  compass,  the  means  of  ascertaining  much  that  is  interesting 
and  important,  but  which  we  cannot  here  venture  upon  stating.  A  few 
remarks,  however,  may  be  offered  upon  each  decentiial  period. 

1801-11.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  period  of  greatest  increase  in  these 
country  districts.  The  number  of  the  selected  two  hundred  and  four  in 
which  the  population  increased  more  rapidly  in  this  than  in  any  other 
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decennial  period  was  sixtj-eight,  or  exactly  one  third  of  the  whole.  Of  these 
no  fewer  than  sixty  were  in  the  eastern  and  southern  regions ;  and  in  the 
former  were  most  numerous  in  the  Wigan  and  Manchester  districts. 

During  the  same  period  fourteen  districts  decreased  in  population. 
Eight  of  these,  also,  were  in  the  eastern  and  southern  regions,  and  six  in 
the  western.  But  of  these  six  nearly  all  were  in  the  peninsula  of  Wirral, 
and  accompanied,  and  prohahly  promoted,  a  corresponding  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  districts  then  more  conveniently  subservient,  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Mersey.  We  shall  presently  see  this  movement  entirely  and  strikingly 
reversed. 

1811-21.  This  was  also  a  period  of  wide  and  rapid  increase.  Fifty-five 
districts  acquired  their  highest  rate ;  and  forty-seven  of  these  were  in  the 
eastero  and  southern  regions. 

Six  districts,  at  the  same  time,  decreased  more  or  less. 

1821-31.  Now  we  begin  to  detect  the  approach  of  a  different  state  of 
things.  Only  twenty-eight  country  districts  reached  their  highest  rate  of 
increase.  But  these  were,  some  of  them,  significant.  We  find  twelve  in 
the  eastern  region :  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  five  (Denton,  Haughton, 
Eeddish,  Newton,  and  Wemeth),  were  in  the  Tame  valley.  Seven  others 
(including  Kearsley  and  Orrell)  were  in  other  parts  of  the  eastern  region. 
Eight  were  in  the  southern,  seven  in  the  western,  and  one  only  in  the 
northern  region. 

At  the  same  time  twenty-nine  districts  showed  a  decrease.    The  most 

striking  of  these  were — 

Decrease 
percent 
Longworth 25  Situate  N.  W.  from  Bolton. 

Heyhouses 17        „      South  side  of  Pendle  Hill. 

Flixton 13        „      Near  mouth  of  river  Irwell. 

Dilworth   10        „      North  of  the  Ribble 

Downham 16        „      North  side  Pendle  Hill. 

1831-41.  Here  the  change  is  more  strongly  manifest.  The  number  of 
districts  reaching  their  maximum  rate  was  only  thirty-three ;  and  thirty-nine 
decreased. 

Among  the  increasing  districts  were  four  north  of  Rossendale :  Church- 
Coniston,  Thumham,  Lytham,  and  Farington.     Farnworth,  and  five  other 

B 
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districts,  were  near  Bolton.    Near  the  Tame  were  Droylsden,  Godley,  and 

Bredbary.    In  other  parts  of  the  eastern  region  five  more.    In  the  western 

and  southern  regions  fifteen. 

The    thirty-nine    diminishing   populations  were   differently    situated. 

.  Members  of  our  society  resident  in  or  near,  or  otherwise  acquainted  with. 

these  localities,  or  any  of  them,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  the  causes 

of  both  movements.    On  the  sides  of  the  Pendle  hill,  and  in  the  valley  of 

the  Henbum  river»  we  find  no  less  than  eleven  of  these  diminishing  districts. 

And  among  the  remaining  twenty-eight,  the  most  remarkable  appear  to  be— 

Decrease 

per  cent.  Situate. 

Longworth 17 N.  W.  of  Bolton. 

Higher  Booths I61. Near  Rawtenstall. 

Entwistle  21... N.  of  Bolton. 

Butterworth  10 Near  Bochdale. 

Buglawton 11 Near  Congleton. 

Wheelton 12 Near  Chorley. 

Edgeworth    22 N.  E.  of  Bolton. 

Two  of  these  (Higher  Booths  and  Wheelton)  had  before  been  increasing 
rapidly. 

Less  remarkable  in  this  decreasing  list,  but  worthy  of  notice,  were  the 
districts  of  Chadderton,  Crompton,  Gorton,  Ashton-in-Mackerfield,  OrreU, 
Lowton  near  Leigh,  Middlewich,  and  its  suburb,  Newton. 

1841-51.  Twenty  countiy  districts  reached  in  this  period  their  highest 
rate  of  increase.  Of  these  the  furthest  north  is  Dalton-in-Fumess.  This 
may  be  traceable  to  the  new  pier  at  Piel  and  the  connected  works.  The 
next  is  Fulwood  near  Preston.  Then  eight  districts  around  Manchester : 
XitUe  Lever,  Worsley,  Prestwich,  Moston,  Gorton,  Levenshulme,  Tintwistle, 
and  Micklehurst:  some  of  these  would  seem  to  have  grown  rather  as 
suburbs  of  Manchester.  Towards  Macclesfield — ^Poynton  and  Chorley. 
In  the  southern  region,  six : — Haydock,  Sale,  Bowdon,  Lymm,  Bamton« 
near  Northwich,  and  Odd  Bode,  near  Congleton.  And  in  the  western 
region,  Kainford,  between  St.  Helens  and  Ormskirk,  and  Widnes,  on  the 
St  Helens  and  Runcorn  Gap  Bailway. 

But  the  number  of  districts  in  which  the  population  was  absolutely  dimin- 
ished in  this  period  amounted  to  fifty-nine.   More  than  one-fourth  in  number 
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(8ixteen)of  thesb  districts  lay  again  near  the  Pendle  Hill,  and  in  tbe  Henbom 
Talley ;  and  in  both  qnarters  we  obserre  the  same  peculiarity,  and  one  of 
which  we  have  noticed  previous  instances :  the  groups  of  townships  thus' 
showing  a  diminution  of  their  population  in  1841-51,  had  previously 
shown  a  rapid  increase. 

Then,  on  the  moorlands  north  of  Bolton  and  Bury,  we  have  seven 
more  of  these  diminished  townships : 

Loss, 
percent 

Tottington,  higher  end... 14 

Musbury    11 

Edgeworth 28 

Entwistle  12 

Quarlton    d 

Walmersley  3 

Ashworth  16 

And  near  to  these,  on  the  south,  were  four  more,  which  showed  a  rate  of 
increase  so  slight  as  to  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of  the  natural  increase 
of  the  population  had  there  also  been  removed  by  migration.  These 
were— 

Inorstse. 
percent 

Longworth  d 

Bradshaw    8 

Tottington,  Lower  end    8 

Birtle-cum-Bamford 6 

So  that  much  of  the  hilly  country  north  of  Bolton  and  Bury  was,  during 
this  period,  being  slowly  denuded  of  its  population. 

North  of  Wigan  it  was  much  the  same ;  the  districts  of  Adliugton  and 
Blackrod,  each  showing  a  decrease  of  four  per  cent. ;  and  that  of  Haigh, 
a  decrease  of  ten  per  cent. 

And  in  other  places  a  similar  movement  is  plainly  perceptible.  Blatch* 
inworth,  (north  of  Rochdale),  lost  thirteen  per  cent.  Crompton  (near 
Oldham)  lost  five  per  cent.  And  Wheelton  (N.  E.  of  Chorley)  lost  twenty* 
two  per  cent.,  after  having  lost  twelve  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  immettitely 
preceding^ 
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-  In  the  norihem  region,  Garstang  (on  the  Wyre)  lost  eight  per  cent 

Great  Neston,  in  Wirral,  lost  ten  per  cent 

And  Middlewich,  and  Newton  in  its  neighbonrhood,  each  lost  one  per 
cent. 

The  last  mentioned  loss  may  seem  almost  too  small  to  be  worthy  of 
notice.  In  truth  it  is  not  so.  And  as  the  mode  of  regarding  these  figures 
which  is  apt  to  suggest  that  it  is,  is  not  only  erroneous,  but  so  &r  erroneous 
as  to  render  those  who  may  adopt  it  practically  blind  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  changes  here  pointed  out  we  may  as  well  explain  ^y* 
It  will  be  remembered,  that  duriirg  each  of  the  five  periods  (of  ten  years 
each)  composing  the  half-century  in  yiew,  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom.  Had  this  increase  been  equally 
divided  over  its  entire  area,  each  locality  would,  at  the  end  of  tJie  fifl^ 
years,  have  found  itself  covered  with  a  population  about  twice  as  large  as 
it  had  at  the  banning.  The  general  increase  of  1841-51  would,  so 
divided,  have  given  to  each  locality  an  increase  of  more  than  twelye  per  cent 
It  is  certain  that  the  natural  increase  (or  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths) 
was  considerably  greater  in  the  countiy  districts  than  in  the  towns.  Hence, 
local  circumstances  apart,  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find  consideiablj 
more  than  twelve  per  cent  added  to  the  population  of  each  such  district, 
between  1841  and  1851,  had  there  been  no  loss  by  migration.  And  hence» 
further,  where  we  find  an  absolute  diminution  of  the  population  of  a  country 
district  we  must,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  prebable  actual  effect  of  mignk- 
tion,  add  to  such  loss  more  than  twelve  per  cent  for  the  natural  increase 
of  the  same  interval.  The  total  thus  obtained  it  is  that  represents  the 
real  disturbance,  and  measures  the  force  of  the  circumstances,  to  brin^ 
about  a  better  knowledge  of  which,  as  they  operate  upon  a  large  scale,  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  these  papers. 

The  principal  facts  thus  elicited  from  a  very  cursory  consideration  of  the 
Tables  VII.,  VIII.,  and  IX.  may  be  summarily  repeated  in  the  form  of  a 
Table,  thus:— 
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1801-11 
1811-21 
1821-31 
1881-11 
1841-51 


Localities  in  whicb,  and  periods  at 

which,  Conntry  Districts  reached 

their  highest  rate  of  increase. 
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Localities  in  which,  and  periods  at 

which,  a  decrease  of  popalation 

took  place  in  Country  districts. 
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Eastern  Kegion. 
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Increase  of  population  in  the  country  districts  was  the  rule,  almost  invari- 
ably, in  1801-11— only  fourteen  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  showing  a 
decrease.  Decrease,  in  its  most  absolute  sense,  was  not  the  rule,  but  was 
so  general  as  to  include  nearly  one-third  (in  number)  of  these  districts 
in  1841-61.  And  were  we  to  adopt  the  truer  definition  of  decrease 
which  regards  as  such  all  shortening  of  the  average  increase  traceable  to 
migration,  the  rule  prevalent  at  the  end  of  the  half-century  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  prevalent  at  the  beginning.! 

Turning,  with  a  like  view,  to  the  country  districts  of  greatest  increase, 
we  find  that  a  large  number  of  them  have,  in  some  decennial  period  of  the 
fifty  years  (and  a  few  even  in  several  such  periods  of  that  term)  increased 
their  population  by  upwards  of  forty  per  cent.,  or  at  a  rate  fully  three-fold 
that  attributable  to  the  average  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 

*  The  Begistration  districts  which  are  cdh)  prised  in  each  of  the  four  regions  are 
stated  in  Table  1.  It  remains  to  be  explained  that  the  Blackburn  section  of  the  eastern 
region  is  neariy  equivalent  to  the  Begistration  districts  of  Burnley,  Haslingden,  and 
Blackburn.  It  includes,  however,  a  part  of  the  Begistration  district  of  Preston,  in 
which  the  townships  of  Dilworth  and  Bibchester  are  situate.  The  Wtgan  section 
includes  the  remainder  of  the  registration  district  of  Preston,  and  those  of  Chorley  and 
Wigan:  also  a  portion  of  the  registration  district  of  Bolton  in  which  the  township  of 
Sharpies  is  situate.  The  remainder  of  the  registration  district  of  Bolton,  with  those  of 
Bury,  Leigh,  Bochdale,  Oldham,  Manchester,  Sal  ford,  Barton-on-Irwell,  Ghorlton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  Stockport  and  Macclesfield,  constitute  the  Mancheiter  section. 

f  It  may  be  noticed,  that  in  eight  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  four  districts,  there 
was  a  decrease  in  population  in  each  of  the  last  three  intervale.  These  were  Garstang, 
TwistDn,  Downham,  Boughlee  Booth,  Goldshaw  Booth,  Barley-with- Whitley  Booth, 
Dilworth,  and  Longton,  all  situate  in  the  Blackburn  section  and  the  northern  region 
except  the  last;  and  nearly  all  adjacent  to  the  Pendle  Hill.  In  thirteen  more  there  was 
a  decrease  in  the  last  two  intervals. 


In  1801-11  there  were  thirty-five  such  districts;— in  1811-dl  there 
were  twenty; — in  1821-31  there  were  twenty-three; — in  1831-41  there 
were  twenty-six;  and  in  1841-61  there  were  sixteen. 

Some  of  these  districts  are  worthy  of  especial  notice. 

Pendlehury,  a  district  west  of  the  river  Irwell,  and  three  or  four  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Manchester,  increased  by  more  than  forty  per  cent  in  four 
successive  decennial  periods — in  short,  in  all  except  the  last. 

Others  increased  thus  rapidly  during  three  out  of  the  five  deoennial 
periods  before  us: — 

Church-Kirk  in  the  first,  second,  and  fourth. 
Weston,  in  tJie  second,  third,  and  fifth. 
Much  Woolton,  in  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth. 
Newton,  near  Hyde,  in  the  first,  second,  and  third, 
litherland,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth. 
Hoo6e»  in  the  first,  third,  and  fourth. 

And  nineteen  other  districts  will  be  found  (see  tables  annexed)  to  hare 
increased  at  this  high  rate  in  more  than  one  of  the  five  decennial  periods 
before  us. 

COUMTBT  DiSTBICTS  OENERALLY^ — InOBKASE  IN  THE  FlFTT  YeABS, 

1801-61. 
Table  X  (annexed)  contains  a  Hst  of  the  sixty-two  countiy  districts 
which  showed  the  highest  rate  of  increase  per  cent,  taken  on  the  preTioas 
population,  in  the  entire  fifty  years,  Tbej  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
this  increase.  And,  in  other  columns,  are  shewn  the  additional  number  of 
persons,  per  square  mile,  thus  brought  within  each  district ;  and  also  the 
successive  decennial  steps  by  which  the  ultimate  increase  was  attainei 
The  highest  addition  made  was  in  Hoose  (882  per  cent),  and  the  lowest  in 
Marsden  (161  per  cent.)  Both  these,  however,  were  places  of  little  im- 
portance^Hoose  lying  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Wirral  peniosola, 
and  Marsden  (Great  and  Little)  some  three  or  four  miles  south-west  d 
Golne,  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and  also  at  one  of  the  extremi' 
ties  of  the  great  District  before  us.  Among  these  sixty-two  districtB, 
however,  though  not  at  either  extremity  of  the  list,  will  be  found  most  of 

*  We  here  leave  the   204  selected   districts,  of  which  we  have  just  treated,  tikd 
retain  to  a  eonsideratioii  of  the  entire  mass  of  country  districts  referred  to  in  Table  V. 
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those  which,  while  retaining,  bj  the  scattered  form  of  their  population,  the 
character  of  country  districts,  have  been  most  affected  by  the  changes  we 
are  now  contemplating.  We  desire  therefore  to  recommend  to  the  especial 
attention  of  those  whose  local  knowledge  may  enable  them  to  throw  light 
on  the  local  changes  here  marked,  and  to  point  to  their  causes,  this  Table 
(X)  as  well  as  (for  reasons  to  be  presently  stated)  the  three  immediately 
following. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  sixty-two  districts  as  many  as  thirty-six 
ended  with  rates  of  increase  less  rapid  than  those  with  which  they  began ; 
and  twenty-six  with  equal  or  higher  rates.  The  periods  of  culmination  of 
rate  of  increase  were— 

As  to  15  districts,  in  1801-11. 

8        „  1811-21. 

12        „  1821-81. 

19        „  1881-41. 

8         „  1841-61 

Table  XI  contains  a  list  of  thirty  country  townships,  parishes,  Ac,  which 
itartsd,  in  1 80 1 ,  mth  popukuioru peculiarly  dense.  They  ranged  from  1,577» 
down  to  608  per  square  mile,  at  that  date.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  only 
eighteen  of  these  was  the  increase  of  population,  in  the  following  fifty 
years,  more  than  100  per  cent  In  eighteen  out  of  the  thirty  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  last  decade  (1841-51)  was  less  than  in  the  first  (1801-11) ; 
and  in  the  other  twelve  it  was  equal  or  higher. 

In  Table  XII  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  thirty  country  townships,  <fec., 
in  which  the  highest  density  of  population  had  been  reached  ui  1851.  They 
range  from  6681  down  to  1846  per  square  mile.  The  highest  rate  here 
shown  closely  approximates  the  minimum  fixed  upon  for  defining  a  Town 
population  (see  Part  I  of  the  present  paper.  Trans,  vol.  ix.  p.  199.)  Two 
thousand  persons  on  an  area  of  180  acres  afford  11.1  persons  per  acre ; 
and  6681  per  square  mile  give  10.4  persons  per  acre.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  degree  of  density  attained  by  several  of  the  townships  in  this  Table 
(XII)  is  inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  the  ordinary  characteristics 
of  a  country  population.  And  it  here  may  be  worthy  of  attention  that  the 
reduced  effect  of  space  in  diminishing  human  intercourse,  under  the  action 
of  modem  facilities  for  rapid  travelling  and  the  conveyance  of  goods,  news- 
papers, letters,  and  telegrams,  tends  strongly  to  promote  the  spreading  of 
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a  portion  of  the  population  who  crowd  the  streets,  offices  and  factories  of 
our  towns  by  day,  over  wide  areas  of  country  during  the  evening  and  night 
And  the  definition  of  local  habitation,  for  the  purpose  of  the  census,  by 
the  place  of  sleeping  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  of  enumeration,  gives 
full  effect  (in  the  decennial  record)  to  this  growing  change  in  the  habits  of 
a  considerable  section  of  our  town  population. 

In  Table  XIII  is  a  list  of  the  thirty  countiy  townships,  &c.,  whieh  most 
increased  the  density  of  their  population  in  the  half-centuiy.  The  highest 
clear  addition  was  made  at  Tonge  (near  Middleton),  5441  per  square  mile 
being  added,  by  an  increase,  per  cent,  of  439.')' 


We  have  now  laid  before  you,  in  a  very  summary  manner,  but  at  as  ' 
great  length  as  the  compass  of  an  evening  meetiog  will  permit,  a  sketch  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  local  variations  of  the  very  general  and  rapid 
increase  of  population  in  this  our  district  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
during  the  only  period  (of  fifty  years)  for  which  materials  applicable  to- the 
formation  of  such  a  sketch  yet  exist  And  in  the  Tables  of  figures  we  have 
appended  to  this  and  the  preceding  paper,  will  be  found  the  means  of  ex- 
tending, with  labor  comparatively  small,  the  researches  we  have  made,  and 
of  giving  to  our  sketch,  so  far  left  vague  for  lack  of  space,  such  additional 
detail  as  may  satisfy  the  wishes  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  progress 
of  particular  localities. 

The  subject  is,  we  know,  not  an  inviting  one  to  most  minds.  And  the 
limits  within  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  deal  with  it,  have  not 
permitted  us  to  exhibit  more  than  its  hardest  and  driest  features.  It 
were  idle  to  regret  this.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Yet  we  may  be  per- 
mitted now  to  add  a  word  or  two  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense. 

Had  the  subject  not  possessed  for  us  an  interest  £ur  other  than  merely  star 
tistical,  we  should  not  have  taken  it  up,  still  less  have  bestowed  upon  it  the 
labour  of  which  you  have,  in  these  papers,  but  faint  and  imperfect  evidence. 

*  In  our  first  instalment  of  this  paper,  p.  200,  vol.  IX,  we  sUte  the  townt  htf  deJinUUm 
in  1801  to  be  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  to  contain  a  population  of  864,000.  These 
figures  (as  appears  by  Table  III.  at  the  end  of  that  part),  should  have  been  twenty-tis 
and  337,000.  The  error  arose  from  an  accidental  reference  to  Table  II.  in  lien  of  the 
right  one.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  definition  previousl  j  given  of  "  a  town  **  hat 
not  been  made  use  of  in  the  comparisons  on  pp.  209*7.  This  latter  droumstanoe, 
however,  though  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is  of  small  importance. 
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To  us  it  seems,  and  doubtless,  too,  to  jou,  that  the  mere  manner  of  livingof  our 
race,  when  placed  under  new  conditions  of  existence,  should  excite  some- 
thing more  than  curiodtj.  FiUj  contemplated,  it  affords  exercise  for  the 
loftiest  of  our  intellectual  Acuities,  and  calls  into  play  feelings  of  all  others 
the  most  strongly  conducive  to  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  our  nature. 
Here,  however,  we  have  more  than  a  mere  change.  The  movement  of  the 
population  of  this  part  of  the  British  islands  has  assumed,  and  for  a  long 
period  has  maintained,  a  continuous  and  definite  direction,  bringing 
together  a  veiy  large  number  of  persons  under  circumstances  of  which  the 
history  of  the  world  affords  no  previous  example.  It  now  presents  to  us 
a  portion  of  the  great  drama  of  hun^au  existence  on  earth,  itself,  indeed, 
of  no  great  magnitude,  in  either  time  or  space,  but  obviously  of  momentous 
consequence  to  the  immediate  future  of  our  country,  and  to  the  nations 
who  are  ruled  by  our  countrymen ;  and  thence,  and  othennse,  having  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  a£Burs  of  the  world  at  large. 

.  We  need  not  descend  into  detail.  Put  aside  the  individual  motives  which, 
for  the  last  fi%  or  sixty  years,  have  been  bringing  down  from  the  breezy 
uplands  and  the  bleak  hills  of  our  northern  counties,  from  out  the  narrow 
valleys  of  North  Wales,  and  from  Ireland,  and  training  to  the  life  and  toil  of 
towns,  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  now,  with  their 
progeny,  fill,  or  cluster  around,  the  busy,  noisy,  smoky  fiActories  covering  so 
great  a  part  of  our  district — put  aside  the  desire  for  wealth  which  prompts 
the  few,  and  the  mere  desire  to  live  which  prompts  the  many — we  have 
here,  by  whatever  means  produced,  a  spectacle  such  as  no  part  of  the  earth 
has  ever  before  presented.  We  know  it.  Yet — and  even  therefore — we 
know  it  not.  We  know  it  too  well  with  our  eyes  to  know  it  well  with 
our  brains.  And,  in  plain  words,  what  is  it?  A  mass  of  population 
probably  not  less  than  that  of  all  Scotland  as  it  is  at  this  hour — probably 
not  less  than  was  ruled  by  Solomon  in  all  his  gloiy— is  living,  and  by 
occupation  and  by  habit  fixed,  upon  an  area  which,  were  it  all  as  fertile  as 
its  richest  tracts,  would  not,  were  they  confined  to  it,  afford  sustenance  for 
one-third  of  their  number.  In  other  words,  some  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  human  beings  are,  now  and  here,  directly  dependent  upon  commerce 
with  all  the  world  for  their  very  existence.  Their  customers  are  many  and 
various.  All  counted,  they  may  be  six  hundred  millions  in  number ;  and 
they  are  of  every  nation  on  earth.  And  the  human  body  is  not  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  commerce  of  its  lungs  with  the  atmosphere,  than  are  these 
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the  people  of  our  great  manufacturing  district  upon  a  like  free  communi- 
cation  with  their  customers  abroad. 

As  read  by  some,  this  indicates  a  great  and  perilous  necessity.  Great 
it  is;  but  not  perilous.  It  also  indicates  a  great  mutual  dependence. 
And,  further,  a  great  security  for  the  future  enlightenment  and  free- 
dom of  the  race.  The  means  whereby  we  spin  and  weave  cotton, 
obtaining  first  the  raw  material,  and  then -exchange  the  manufactured 
product  for  the  means  of  living,  and  of  eigoying  (and  abusing)  life, 
are  also  means  to  ends  greater  far  than  these.  We  export  more  than 
our  manu&ctures.  We  give,  perhaps,  more  than  we  sell.  For  at  this 
great  centre  of  so  much  human  intercourse,  some  good  and  great  influences 
are  paramount;  and  must  needs  be  kept  so,  or  it  would  speedily  cease  to  be 
such  a  centre.  Here  thought  and  speech  are  free ;  and  are  communicated 
by  methods  we  handle  boldly,  and  are  daily  improving ;  but  do  not  yet  know 
all  the  powers  of.  Here  industry,  well  directed,  is  permanently  and  per- 
petually exhibited  as  the  source  of  great  physical  blessings  and  great 
pecuniary  power.  Here,  too,  the  best  known  modes  by  which  men  may  govern 
themselves,  and  each  other,  so  as  to  knit  together  into  national  power 
the  will  and  the  intelligence  of  individuals,  are  displayed  in  free  action ;  and 
all  their  results,  good  and  evil,  are  daily  presented  to  view.  And  surely  no 
man  fitted  to  observe  and  to  reflect  on  the  ways  of  his  fellowmen  can  come 
hither  from  abroad,  as  so  many  must,  on  mercantile  errands,  come,  and  not 
carry  away  truer  and  stronger  impressions,  not  only  of  the  real  sources  of 
human  power,  as  they  are  yet  known  to  us,  but  something  also,  of  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  employing,  and  the  most  apt  means  of  abusing, 
these  powers. 

Granted  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  many  builders  of  the  edifice  is  com- 
monly but  low.  Here  a  fortune,  and  admission  to  another  rank  of  society, 
with  other  ways  of  wasting  time.  There,  good  wages,  and  enjoyments  of  a 
coarser  kind.  **  Heaven  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  may.** 
The  end  attained,  which  no  man  aims  at,  or  could  attain  by  any  aiming,  is 
a  vast  increase  of  the  means  of  augmenting  human  civilizatbn — an  increase, 
which  must  ga  on,  of  means,  which  we  may  rest  assured  are  not  accumu- 
lated to  be  wasted — ^though  the  ultimate  extent  and  efficiency  of  these 
means  we  of  this  generation  are  perhaps  no  more  fitted  to  estimate  than  we 
are  as  yet  capable  of  wisely  wielding  them.  For  our  task  is  of  the  time ; 
and  our  wisdom  in  the  doing  of  it,  and  no  otlier.    Its  forms  are  as  various 
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as  our  individual  powen ;  and  some  of  these  offer  themselves  to  eveij 
man*s  hand.  For  instance,  and  only  for  instance,  we  may  all  find  out  for 
oarselves,  and  may  try  to  show  to  oar  neighbours,  the  folly  of  breathing 
foul  air  because  it  is  convenient  to  congregate  in  towns,  and  so  of  embitter- 
ing and  shortening,,  by  a  barbarous  blunder,  the  veiy  lives  we  go  to  and  fro 
to  make  pleasant,  and  labour  so  hard  to  sustain.  We  may  safely  and  with 
great  confidence  in  this  and  some  other  notable,  and  now  rather  notorious, 
ways  take  much  better  care  of  that  wondrous  mechanism  of  life  we  all 
possess  and  have  the  duty  of  tendmg,  beside  which  the  mechanism  of 
our  best  fitted  mills  is  coarse  and  clumsy,  and  except  to  sustain  which,  in 
healthy  and  pleasurable  action,  our  mills  and  their  belongings  have  literally 
no  use.  And  to  go  further  afield,  we  may  still  go  on,  as  these  pages, 
however  dimly,  show  we  have  hitherto,  more  or  less  discreetly,  gone  on, 
each  in  his  place,  though,  for  the  most  part  on  but  petty  ends  intent,  yet 
sbwly  and  surely,  helping  to  build  up  a  new  and  mighty  power  upon  the 
earth ;  and  from  year  to  year,  and  from  father  to  son,  may  learn  better 
how  to  do  our  work— and  may  do  this  in  the  assurance,  growing  ever  firmer 
and  better  founded  as  we  look  more  vddely  and  more  considerately  around 
us,  that  we  are  designedly  honoured  by  our  Great  Master  with  shares  in 
a  right  noble  achievement. 

But,  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  ihe  time  is  not  come  for 
our  doing  more.  Our  task  is  of  the  day.  Nor  shall  we  do  even  that 
well— as  we,  who  now  address  you,  are  veiy  firmly  persuaded — ^if  those 
among  us  to  whom  has  been  given  the  intellectual  guidance  of  the 
multitude  shall  not  give  due  and  diligent  heed  to  such,  lessons,  dry  and 
tedious  though  they  be,  as  abound  in  the  numerical  records  we  now  venture 
again  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire. 


MEMORANDUM  SHOWING  IN  WHICH  BEGISTRATION  P18TBICTS  THE  TWO 
HUNDRED  AND  FOUR  SELECTED  COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  ABE  8ITUAIE. 


UlverttOH, 

Chnroh-Gonltton 

Dalton-in  Fumess 
Lancatter. 

Poalton-le-Sands 

Thnmham 
Oarsiang. 

Garetang 
Fylde. 

Lytham 

Poalton-le-Fylde 
Clitheroe, 

Twiston 

Downbam 

Chatbam 

Pendleton 

WlsweU 

Whalley 

Bimmington 
Burnley. 

Padibam 

Higbam  Booth 

Heyhouses 

Great  Marsden 

Little  Marsden 

Trawden 

Foalridge 

Barrowford 

Old  Laond  Booth 

Roaghlee  Booth 

Ooldahaw  Booth 

Barley  with  Whitley-Booth 

WorsUiome 

Simonstone 

New  Laond  Booth,  &o. 
HeuHngden, 

Higher  Booths 

Totlington  Higher  End 

Musbury 

Old  Accrington 
Blackburn. 

Clayton -le-Moors 

Choroh-Kirk 

Oswald  wistle 

Lower  Darwen 

Livesey 

Great  Harwood 

Witton 
Pretton. 

Fuiwood 

Dilworth 

Ribohester 

Walton-le.Dale 

Much-Hoole 

Farington 

Penwortham 

Longton 
Chorley. 

Withnell 

Whitt:e-le-Woods 

Levland 

Adlington 

Croston 

Wheelton 

Enxton 
fFigem, 

Blaokrod 

Haigh 

Aspull 

Pemberton 

OrreU 

Billinge  Higher  End 

Billinge  Chapel  End 

Shevington 
Abram 

Standish 

Anhton-in-Maokerfleld 
UphoUand 
Leigk, 

Golbome 

Lowton 

AsUey 


Bolton, 

Kertley 

Famworth 

Little  Hulton 

West  Houghton 

HalliweU 

Breightmet 

Harwood 

Bradshaw 

Torton 

Longworth 

EntwisUe 

EdgeworUi 

LitUe  Lever 

DarcT  LoTor 

Qnarlton 

Sharpies 

Romworth 
Bury. 

Walmersley 

Tottington  Lower  End 

Birtle-oom-Banford 

Ashworth 

Pilkington 

Ainsworth 

Hopwood 
Rockdale, 

Batterworth 

Blatchin  worth 

Wuerdale-wlth-Wardle 
Oldham. 

Chadderton 

Tonge 

Royton 

Croropton 

Thomham 
Manchetter. 

Fails  worth 

Moston 

Blackley 

Prestwich 

Little  Heaton 
8a;i/ord. 

Pendlebnry 
Barton-on-Irwett. 

Clifton 

Worsley 

Flizton 

Urmstone 
Chorlton. 

Gorton 

Levenshnlme 

Dldsbory 

Bomage 

Withington 
A»hton^under-Ljfne. 

Droylsden 

Denton 

Haaghton 

Godley 

Newton 

Mottram 

Tintwistle 

Micklehurst 

Hollingworth 
Stockvort 

Marnle 

Bredbary 

Wemeth 

Reddish 

Handforth-com-Bosden 

Romiley 
Mac  lesfUfd. 

BoUington 

Whaley-c  um-  reardsley 

Chorley 
Worth 
Eaton 
Poynton 


Ornukirk, 

Borscoogh 

Biokerstalfe 

Magholl 
Pre§cot. 

Little  Woolton 

Moch  Woolton 

Roby 

Hayton 


Rainhill 

Rainford 

Knowsley 

Satton 
West  Derby 

Great  Crosby 

Litherland 

Allerton 
WtrraU^ 

Hoosa 

Wallasey 

West  Kirby 

Poollon-onm-Spittle 

Ohilder-ThomUm 

Whitby 

Little  Satton 

He«wall-with.01dfield 

Great  Neeton 

Litde  Neston 
WarrimgUm. 

Haydock 

Newton  -in-Maokerflaki 

Grappenhall 
Runcorn. 

Moore 

Halton 

Weston 

Frodaham  Lordship 

Helsby 
AUrineham 

Sale 

Bowdan 

Lymm 
Oongleton. 

Boglawton 

Biddalph 

Odd  Rode 

Wheelook 
Northwieh. 

Bamton 

Over 

Wharton 

Moulton 

Newton 

Middlewioh 

Davenham 

Marston 

Winoham 

Hartford 
Nantwich 

Chnrch-Goppenhall 

Bartbomley 

Shavington^am-GreBty 

Barwarasley 

Tarporley 

Tiverton 

Banbury 

Aadlem 

Wybunbury 

SUpeley 
OretU  Bouyhton 

Upton 

Great  Saaghall 

Higher  Kinnerton 

Hawarden 

Famdon 

Tilston 
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TABLE    VI. 
TOWNS.    BATES  OF  IN0BEA8E.    OBDEB  OF  PEBIOD  OF  GBEATEST  INCBEASE 


INCREASE    PRKCENT. 

mCBEASB  PER  CBNT.| 

1801 

to 
1811 

1811 
to 
1821 

1821 
1831 

1881 
to 
1841 

1841 

to 

1H61 

1801 

to 

1811 

1811  1821 
to  1  to 
1821 1831 

26     32 
44     47 

34     62 
46   17A 

1831 

to 

1841 

20 
8 

37 
167 

61 

17 

38 
9 

♦1 

24 

1841 

to 

1861 

Kirkbam 

N 

42 
47 
26 
SO 
52 
38 
35 

24 
36 
24 
6 
21 
29 
31 

•10 
11 
13 
1 
24 
32 
19 

18 
6 

22 
7 
6 

20 

19 

♦4 

6 
24 

4 

Stockport   ..•••... 

..E 
.E 

.w 

.W 
•W 
..8 

R 

28 
37 
27 
21 
19 
12 
49 
14 
90 

« 

IS 
SI 
130 
IS 
9 
29 
16 
14 
2 

Colne   

..  ..E 

Macclesfield 

Liverpool  (North) 

T.ivnranni  mnnth\. . 

Leigh  

...  E 

Atherton 

....E 

Horwich 

E 

11 
17 
61 
19 
39 

86 
23 
62 
21 

4A 

BoHon 

....E 

2lj 
13 

Warrington 

R 

Northwich  

Congleton 

..s 

8 

UlTeraton    

N 

16 
29 
38 

6 
27 
23 
26 
16 

4 

3 
16 

7 

26 
82 
62 
73 
29 
62 
46 
24 
23 
30 
17 
24 

13 
02 
22 
21 
18 
4 

23 
16 
13 
3 
6 
7 

10 
30 
42 
39 

4 
34 
36 
•6 

8 
13 
12 

7 

26 

7 

43 

Clitheroe 

....N 

Sandbaob 

..8 

9A 

96  ;  2B 

Bornley  

Aooiington 

Haslingden    .... 
Over  Darwen . . . 

Blackburn 

Tyldealey    

Presoot  ........ 

•::::i 

1     ' 

17 
12 
26 
27 
14 
17 
11 
2 
16 

Fleetwood  

Blackpool  

Preston 

..N 
..N 
..E 
..E 
..E 
..E 
.E 
.W 

23 
43 
16 
12 
12 
22 
26 

43 
41 
11 
16 
36 
14 

26 
36 
27 
26 
13 
29 
33 

Ntw. 

109 
50 
42 
31 
21 
38 
40 

7 
80 
37 

•a 

2.-? 
17 
2S 
3fl 

Chorley   .......... 

Badcliire 

Ecoles 

Ashton-onder  Lyne 
St  Helens 

Kniitaford    ..... 

s 

Nantwioh 

8 

Chester 

S 

Bacnp  

Bawtenstall    

WlgftTl     

..E 
..E 
..E 
..E 
.W 
.,8 
..S 
..S 

37 
22 
27 
27 
20 
8 
20 
•6 

23 
39 
26 
27 
26 
16 
13 
98 

7 
36 
19 
22 
11 
12 
18 

1 

27 
13 
23 
19 
15 
3 
26 
37 

4> 

Ai 
27 
OS 
2C 
21 
32 
2162 

Tjknnafitffr    ... 

....N 

2 
23 

S 

70 
22 

0 
19 
27 
26 
30 
61 
86 
39 

22 
42 
69 
29 
49 
166 
113 
47 

13 
35 
42 
23 
32 
54 
42 
31 

3 
93i 

...  E 

8 

26' 
24, 

14 
30' 

Hindley  

Ormsk£rk  

Frodsham    

Al^n^^bam  ........ 

Staleybridge.... 
Hyde 

....E 

Crewe .•••• 

Maoohester    ... 

....E 

*  Decrease  per  cent 
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TABLE    VII. 


COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  EXHIBITING  CONTINUOUS  INCREASE. 


1801 
to 
1811 


INCaKASK  PERCKMT. 


1811 

to 

1881 


1821 
to 
1831 


1831 
to 
1841 


1841 
to 
1851 


I.VCBkASK  FKRCBMT. 


1801 

to 

1811 


1811 
to 
18^ 


18211831 
to  to 
1831 1641 


Ore<Ue»t  Ineretut  1801 
to  1811. 

Padiham 

WaltoD-la-Dale 

Croston  

LeylftDd  

Witbnell 

Pemberton 

AspuU 

West  Houghton   ..... 

AUerton 

Pilkington 

Blrtle  cum  Bamford  . 

Halliwell 

Sharpies 

Bradshaw   

Tottington  Lower  End 

Royton 

Thomham 

Tonoe 

Pendlebnrr    

Biddolph    

Halton 

Over 

Monlton 

Marston 

Tiverton 

Wybnnbary   

Oreatett  Inereaae,  1811 

to  1831. 
Great  Marsden  i 

Little  Marsden  3 

Claytou-Ie-Moora 

Old  Aocrington    ..... 

ChnrohKirk 

Oswaldwittle  

Lower  Darwen 

Standish^tb-Langtree 

Oolbome 

Billinge  Higher  End  > 
„      Chapel  End  ) 

Biokerstaffe .. 

LitUeHulton    

Hopwood    

Wuerdale-with.Wardle , 

Blacklfty 

Failsworth 

HoUingworth    

CUfton 

Didsbnry    

Handforth-onm  -Boaiden 

Worth 

Moore 

Stapeley 

Hawarden 

Little  Satton 


7 

10 

16 

3 

3 

1 

36 

16 

20 

13 

18 

_ 

18 

9 

15 

6 

22 

11 

36 

3 

8 

22 

— 

4 

35 

58 

41 

25 

Id 

16 

12 

12 

31 

3 

17 

" 

9 

10 


Oreatett  Inrreate.  1821 
to  1831. 

,  Ponlton-Ie-Sands 

I  Satton 

Boby        > 

I  Hayton    5 

'  Great  Crosby 

'  MaghuU 

Kersley   

Knmworth 

Reddish 

Eaton  

Weston    

Helsby 

Winoham 

Rorwardaley 

Bonbory 

Tarporley  


Oreatmt  increase.  1831 
fol84L 

Chnroh  Coniston 

Lytham 

Farlngton 

Shevington 

Abram 

Newton  in-Maokerfleld 

Rainhill  

Much  Woolton 

Little        - 

litherlana 

Famworth 

Darcy  Lever 

Breightmet    

Tnrton 

Droylsden 

Marble  

BolliDgton 

Grappenhall 

Shavlngton-oam-Greety 

Upton 

Hoose , 

Wallasey 


!  Qfatett  Increase,  1841 
I  to  1851. 

I  Dalton-in-Famess  .... 
I  Fnlwood(excLMUy.).. 

I  Haydook 

,  Rainford 

I  Widnes 

Little  Lever 

I  Prestwich  

,  Tintwistle ) 

I  Micklehorst f 

I  Woraley     

I  Levensholme    

Poynton 

Odd  Rode 

I  Sale 

I  Bowden 

'  Lynun  ................ 

Bamton !....! 
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TABLE    VIII. 
COUNTRY  DI8TBICT8  EXHIBITIKO  INCREASE  NOT  CONTINUOUS. 


INCREASB  PEE  CENT. 

INCEKASB  PER  CENT.  | 

1801 

to 
1811 

1811 
to 
1821 

1621 
to 
1831 

1831 
to 
1841 

1941 
to 
1851 

1801 

to 

1811 

Iflll 
to 
1821 

1821 
to 
1831 

1831 
to 
1841 

1841 
to 
1851 

ertate$t  Inertate,  1801 
to  1811. 

Hem]£cuii4ildfieid! ! 
Witton ••••••■. 

23 

92 
78 
64 
48 
28 
12 
15 
27 

107 
16 
15 
41 
55 
25 
44 
28 
31 
28 
24 
19 
27 

153 
20 
22 
14 
27 
35 
24 
62 
30 
40 
24 
51 
27 
53 
12 
23 
74 

151 
41 

102 

•2 

•28 
30 
13 
34 
23 

0 
13 
16 
27 
15 

5 
26 
24 
20 
14 
aJO 
18 
19 
14 
13 
27 
•3 

9 
17 
10 
20 
29 
24 
34 
15 
16 

6 
27 

1 
34 

8 
16 
39 
29 
16 

6 

17 
27 
•2 
•10 
•3 
•3 
*3 
•2 
•13 
•6 

7 

9 
21 
37 

7 
16 

4 
28 

4 

2 
•1 

8 

1 

•6 
16 
14 
16 
2S 

6 
•2 
18 
34 
22 
10 

9 

9 
•4 

5 
12 
15 

22 

34 

2 

•3 

•1 

14 

10 

1 

6 

31 

•15 

•12 

♦_ 

•16 

•9 

•1 

•8 

•1 

•21 

•10 

•4 

•8 

•6 

10 

3 

•10 

•8 

2 

6 

•12 

1 

7 

•2 

6 

6 

51 

9 

14 

30 

15 

1 

17 
29 
27 
•1 
•2 
1 

11 

11 

•9 

3 

1 

•6 

9 

5 

•4 

4 

5 

11 

•12 

14 

16 

•1 

7 

•1 

•16 

•19 

•13 

•10 

•1 

•22 

•4 

•10 

•2 

•13 

•1 

•I 

•6 

•7 

•5 

•1 

•4 

•5 

Greatett  Inereoie,  1811 

to  1821. 
Downham 

14 
16 

1 

17 
12 
20 

8 

2 
40 

7 
21 
10 
13 
24 
36 
30 
36 

8 
14 

15 
21 
26 
21 
27 
24 
18 
42 
40 
35 
31 
23 
18 
27 
63 
33 
37 
26 
26 

•16 
•I 
16 
19 
11 

7 
•1 
•9 

6 
•8 
•7 
22 
11 

8 

4 
25 

8 

•30 
•18 
•7 
•9 
•1 
•1 
•2 
29 

7 
•3 
•2 

1 
•5 

3 

4 
•22 
•4 

4 
14 

•2 

•3 
12 

3 

15 

•8 

•11 

•4 

•21 

•17 

•7 

•12 

•15 

♦4 

•28 

•5 

•2 

•!) 

Rooghlee  Booth  

Great  Hanrood 

Lowion    ............. 

Dilworth.. 

Longton  ...•.....••.•■ 

Harwood . . 

WhtUle4e-Woods 

Astiev 

Chadderton    

Ainsworth  ....<•...•.. 

Pendleton 

Flixton 

Wlawell    

Barley-with-Whtly-Bth 

Ooldshaw.Booth 

Old  Laund  Booth    .... 
Simonstone 

Oreat  Saoghall  

Whalley  

Higher  Booths 

Ribohester 

Foulridge   

Adlington   . 

Enxton    

AshtOD-in  Mackerfleld . 

Edgeworth. ..!!!!.!'.; 
Crompton 

Audlem 

Tilston             . 

Entwistle   

Bnttenrorth 

Boroage 

Newton  nr.Middlewich 
Barthomley     

Greatest  InerMue,  1821 

to  1831. 
Little  Neston 

•4 
2 
6 

13 

4 
25 
27 
17 
34 
13 
44 
•10 

30 
2 
6 
62 
•2 
11 
24 
26 
37 
38 
40 
6 

30 
11 
20 

120 
9 
49 
69 
39 
40 
02 

178 
16 

6 

•12 

•2 

•11 

•6 

34 

13 

83 

14 

13 

25 

4 

17 

•9 

11 

10 

•1 

•14 

•11 

•9 

•8 

•7 

•__ 

•10 

Poolton-le-Fylde   

Riromiogton 

Twiston   

New  Laand  Booth,  &o.. 
Orrell  

Boglawton     ... 

HIgham  &c.,  Booth .... 
Trawden ,,. 

Middlewich    ..-....".*. 
Tottfngton  Higher  End. 
Masbury 

MaohHoole 

Wheelton    

Blaokrod 

Haigh 

Qnarlton    

Denton 

Hangbton  ,......»,,. 

Wemeth 

Newton  near  Hyde  .... 
Oreat  Neston 

Blatchinirorth 

Little  Heaton    

Mottram 

1  "'^''~^^'«'*'" 

Greatest  Increase,  1831 

to  1841. 
WeetKirby 

•5 
•5 

•56 
IH 
28 
21 

•12 
26 
67 
10 
11 

22 
22 
233 
•4 

47 

26 

7 

18 
14 
38 
11 

35 
19 
•6 
24 
•4 
5 
5 
18 
24 
•4 
17 

42 
74 

259 
32 
65 
41 
11 
39 

120 
65 
37 

32 
41 

8 
27 

5 
•2 
•15 
•9 
•3 
•9 
•3 

(Jrmstone 

Romiley 

Wheelock   

Poolton-oam-Spittle  .. 
Whitby 

Pro<)iih^m  1*. 

Hartford 

Wharton , 

Higher Kinnerton  .... 

Whaley.oom-Teardstey . 

Walmerdley 

Ashworth   

QnaU$t  Inereate,  1811 

to  1821. 
liresey  

•5 
•30 
•3 
♦6 
♦14 
•7 
18 
10 
24 
•9 

48 
104 
20 
27 
84 
29 
21 
14 
29 
6 

7 
26 
9 

•7 
•  7 
•6 

•1 
•25 

12 
2 
18 
23 
22 
1 

•3 

8 

12 

•17 

33 
11 
13 

7 
•12 
•6 

8 

8 
14 

2 

Bredbary    .. 

OodleT 

Worsthome   

Charon  :Coppenhal1. . . . 
Thomham 

llAVAnhain 

Childer-Thomton    .... 
Heyhonsee 

Greatest  Increase,  1841 

tol85L 
Moston 

•1 
9 
6 

♦3 
12 
36 

4 
64 

9 
18 
•8 

35 
43 
85 

Penwortham 

UphoUand  

Chorley  ••• •, 

Knowsley   

Lonffirorth 

Gorton.  •••••••... 

•  Decrease  per  cent. 
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TABLE     IX. 
COUNTRY  DISTRICTS  EXHIBITING  DECREASE. 


INCRtASie  PRB  CKNT. 

IMCBBA8B  PkB  CKKT  | 

1801 

to 

1811 

1811 
to 
1881 

(1821 
to 
1831 

1831 
to 
1841 

1841 
to 
1861 

1801 
to 
1811 

1811 

to 

1821 

1821 
to 
1831 

1831 
to 
1841 

sail 

to 
1861 

€hr«aU$t  Deertate,  1801 

to  1811. 
Livesey  

♦5 
•30 

•3 

•6 
-•6 

•3 
•14 
•66 

•4 

48 
104 
20 
87 
88 
88 
84 
233 
30 

7 
>J6 

9 
•1 
35 
19 
67 
•6 
30 

18 

8 

18 

83 

48 

74 

82 

269 

6 

33 
11 
13 

7 
32 
41 
•12 

8 
17 

Ortatett  Deertate,  1831 

to  1841. 
Bamage 

19 
6 
13 

27 

4 

163 

13 
36 
62 
27 
♦2 
•3 

•1 
64 
120 

8 

9 

•4 

•8 
•11 
•8 
•6 
•6 

15 
86 
10 
«l 

♦1 
7 

WnratiinimA       ..... 

Gorton 

Boglawton 

Newton   

West  Kirby 

Middlewich    

Poolton-oum-Spittle  .. 

Childer-Thornton 

Whitby 

Barthomley 

Grtatttt  Deertate,  1841 
to  1861. 

8 
20 
22 
14 
2 
40 
7 
21 
27 
10 
13 
24 
36 
26 
27 
24 
62 
36 
30 
40 
.30 
24 
21 

♦12 
61 
36 
27 
17 
34 
26 
13 
67 
44 
63 
12 
23 
74 

161 
41 
8 

♦10 
14 

102 
10 
11 

18 

9 
17 
10 
42 
40 
36 
31 
20 
23 
18 
27 
89 
11 
24 
84 
34 
63 
16 
16 
33 

8 
26 

7 
27 
37 

1 
26 
37 
18 
38 
14 
49 
34 

8 
16 
39 
20 
16 
26 
38 
86 

6 

6 
11 

1 
1 

•6 
•9 

6 
•8 
♦7 
16 
22 
11 

8 
14 
49 
60 
16 
28 

4 

6 
•2 
26 
18 

6 

6 
34 

8 
28 
39 
4<i 
18 
92 
24 
178 
10 

9 

9 
•4 

6 
12 
19 
♦4 

7 
16 
16 
17 

•8 

10 

3 

•10 

28 

7 

•3 

•2 

•8 

1 

•5 

9 

2 

34 

19 

6 

•12 

4 

1 

7 

♦22 

•2 

41 

11 

0 

•4 

6 

23 

14 

39 

13 

120 

26 

61 

9 

14 

90 

• 

16 

4 
66 
14 

1 

4 

37 

•8 

♦1 

♦16 

♦19 

♦11 

♦4 

♦21 

♦17 

♦13 

♦7 

♦12 

♦15 

♦10 

♦44 

♦11 

♦I 

♦22 

♦4 

♦4 

♦10 

♦28 

♦2 

♦2 

♦15 

•13 

♦5 

♦1 

♦9 

♦8 

♦9 

♦7 

♦8 

• 

♦1 
♦6 
♦7 
•5 
♦1 
*♦ 
•2 
•9 
♦6 
♦5 
10 
3 

little  Neaton 

GieateMt  Deertate,  1811 

to  1821 
Moeton    

•1 
83 
18 
98 

•3 
•8 
•4 

♦88 

4 
17 
84 
27 

9 
22 
32 
34 

36 
17 
27 
29 

Poolton-le-Fyide  ...... 

Rimmington 

Twiaton , 

WithingtOD 

Wharton  or  Wineford. . 

Pendleton 

Wiswell   

Barley-with-Whitley  .. 

Ooldshaw  Booth 

Higham  &c.  Booth. . . . 

Simonatone  

Breaint  Deertate,  18S1 

to  1831. 
Heyhouses 

•7 
78 
64 
18 
48 
88 
10 
84 
18 
16 
•« 
27 
28 
9 
107 

89 
30 
13 
81 
34 
83 
14 
89 

9 
13 

6 
16 
47 
18 
87 

•17 
•2 

•10 
•6 
•3 
•3 

•1 
•3 
•2 
•26 
•13 
♦4 
•1 
•6 

1 

2 
♦3 
♦3 
♦1 
14 

2 
12 
10 

1 
•17 

6 
66 
18 
31 

•6 
27 
♦1 

8 
•2 

1 

6 
14 
11 
11 

2 
♦9 

6 
43 

3 

Witton     

Foolridge  

Dilworth     

Trawden 

Tottington  Higher  End. 
Masbury     

Penwot^ham 

LiODffton .....  

WhitUe-le-Woode     .... 
Upholland 

Mnoh  Hoole 

Wheelton 

Knowslry 

Adlington    

Aetley 

Blaokrod 

Ainsworth .*.. 

Haigh  

K/onffworth  ....>.....•. 

Edgeworth 

Flixton    

Qaarlton 

Whaley-onm-Teardsley . 
Chorley  

Walmeraley 

Ashwurtb .  ........     . 

Great  Saaghall 

Blatchinworth 

Cfreatett  Decrease,  1831 

to  1841. 
Chatham    ....•• 

16 
14 
16 
16 

8 
41 

1 
66 
86 
44 

6 
17 
88 
31 
18 
88 
84 
80 

16 
16 

6 
81 

2 
86 
3fi 
84 
80 
14 

6 
81 
20 
18 
27 
19 
14 
24 

7 
♦16 

9 
♦1 
11 
21 
16 
37 

7 
16 
80 
19 

4 
28 
11 

4 

8 

7 

•16 
•30 
•12 
•18 
•12 
• 

•7 
•16 
•9 
•1 
•2 
•9 
•8 
•1. 
♦1 
•21 
•10 
•1 

1 
♦2 
♦6 
♦8 
♦9 

9 
12 

6 
•4 

4 

11 

•_ 

6 
11 

3 

•12 

14 

16 

Little  Beaton    

Denton    

Hanghton  ....••     •  . 

Do^nhain 

Bredbury    

Whalley  

Wemeth 

Roughlee-Booth 

Neir  Laond Booth  .... 
Barrowford 

Oodley    

Newton    

Mottram 

Great  Harwood 

Higher  Booths 

Ribohester    

Urmstone 

Romiley 

Wheelook    

Eaxton  

Frodsham  L 

OrreU .. 

Lowton    

Ashton-in-Maokerfield. 
Borsooagh 

Hartford 

Andlem   

Churoh-Copenhall  

Tilaton 

Harwood". , . , , 

Hi^er  Kinnerton   

Great  Neaton  -  - 

Entwiatle  

Rattervorth  

Thumham 

Chadderton   

♦  Decrease  per  cent 
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TABLE    X. 

COUMTBT  DISTRICTS  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  BATES  OF  INCREASE,  IN  1801^1. 

In  thb  obdrk  or  their  bates  op  incbrask  in  tbat  period. 


INCKKASK  I801-dl| 

inckeask  pkk  cent.         I 

Per 
Cent 

Per 
Sq.mile 

1801 
to 
1811 

1811 
to 
1821 

1821 
to 
1631 

1831 
to 
1841 

1841 
to 
1851 

Hoose  (Wirral) 

T 

882 
730 
644 
fi30 

470 
465 
439 
436 

? 
406 
401 
371 
347 
344 
336 
306 
297 
297 
291 
S81 
279 
278 
269 

]  267 

265 
242 
238 
237 
236 
236 
221 
218 
217 
«16 
208 
206 
204 
2U3 
20« 
198 
197 
194 
193 
191 
190 
186 
185 
182 
178 
176 
173 
ITS 
171 
? 
167 
167 
166 
162 

161 

1472 
2223 
4775 
1768 
1591 

669 

698 
6441 

386 
t 

666 
lo86 

992 

494 
2186 

331 
1878 
1500 

344 

2843 

84 

436 
1851 

320 

119 

1780 
637 
139 

1335 
176 

la-i 

221 
299 
209 

1018 
227 
180 
434 

1348 
469 
622 
(192 
418 
220 

1457 
345 
710 

m 

663 

609 

1402 

1941 

341 

127 

t 

317 

1078 

419 

690 

650 

67 
37 
44 
47 
58 
17 
17 
68 

•66 
f 
30 
67 
36 
57 
25 
61 
42 
6 
13 
28 
36 
36 
23 

104 

32 

34 
19 
6 
63 
151 
107 
•5 
82 
24 
13 
28 
92 
30 
7 
13 
19 
78 
•6 
25 
26 
74 
32 
•14 
30 
19 
24 
6 
10 
45 
f 
17 
34 
27 
32 

24 

14 
01 
49 
59 
51 
50 
36 
23 
239 
98 

8 
14 
60 
60 
14 

1 
SO 
36 
62 
32 
23 
17 
14 
20 

17 

21 

7 

22 

34 
29 
27 
13 
5 
43 
38 
47 
•28 
17 
14 
20 
10 
30 
22 
12 
38 
30 
26 
84 
41 
27 
17 
42 
14 
27 
31 
8 
37 
24 
15 

37 

72 
39 

178 
30 
49 
81 
78 
29 
•0 
67 
31 
24 
21 
26 
43 
26 
6 
64 

120 

48 

4 

6 

66 

21 

15 

17 
6 
19 
10 
6 
•6 
40 
24 
61 
92 
•4 
27 
2.3 
41 
38 
36 
•2 
35 
18 
11 
•1 
30 
67 
19 
19 
20 
6 
2 
14 
49 
50 
40 
69 
30 
4 
84 

127 

69 

25 

68 

41 

18 

62 

36 

259 

101 

150 

120 

34 

11 

65 

60 

65 

•8 

•11 

27 

96 

71 

62 

8 

20 

62 

20 
74 
61 

• 

81 
61 
91 
2 
18 

IS 

40 
13 
11 
29 

2 
42 
37 
20 
30 

9 
22 
13 
18 
16 
37 
39 
18 
30 
38 
14 
13 
Vi 

I 

10 

33 
62 

•__ 

32 
25 
49 
23 
66 
8 
42 
12 
•3 
36 
36 
92 
27 
27 
86 
10 
23 
IS 
31 
7 
18 
(74 

112 
41 
•I 
•1 

3 
27 

3 

9 
•7 

9 
29 
16 
65 
46 
29 
27 
82 
30 
27 
♦5 
22 
•12 
15 
30 
36 
25 
64 

9 
42 

3 

8 
11 
18 

4 
26 

Maoh  woolton  (netr  LiTorpooI) „ 

Newton  (Aahton-under-Lyme  District)      „ 

Church  Kirk ,» 

Pendlebory  (West of  Msnchester)  ....    „ 

Weston „ 

GreatCrosby   Ch. 

Tonge  Cnear  Middleton] T. 

Whitby  .Tt.It.:...!!:..;;;;;;;:;;;;::  .. 

Litheriand 

Fsrington 

Godley    

Worth 

Shioples 

Famworth 

•  •          »l 
••         tt 
••          tt 

WsUssey    

Droylsden  CAshton-nnder-Lyne]  .... 

Gorton 

Baglawton 

Keraley 

••     »» 

Chnroh  Coniston    

Bsinhill ...     .. 

Bollington I.IV.V, 

Over   

TintwisUe 

•  •     » 

Micklehurst  

Dsrcy  Lever 

Bowdeii 

PoultoD-onm-SDittle 

.Ham. 
..    T. 

Mottrsin.....:::!::.::;:;:::::;:;;;:::  :: 

FTMi^bsin ...........     .  a .              Lo 

rdship 

Great  SanghsU 

Upton 

Monlton 

Eaton 

Wemeth 

Whaley-oam-Yeardsley [\ 

Heswall  with  Oldfleld  „ 

Tnrton    

Widnes ! 

Sntton 

.    " 

Witton .  '    " 

WestKirby    

Lytham  

Clayton-le-Moors 

Wheelook  

HaUlweU 

::  ^ 

..Ch. 
..    T. 

Childer  Thornton   

*' 

Oswaldwistle 

Bamton 

••  ". 

UtUeLerer  

Old  Acorington    

...ci. 

. . .    T. 

Haydock 

AUerton  

•  •     » 

PoultonJe-Sands 

.Ham. 

T 

Reddish  

Haughton 

Mnsbory 

Aspull 

ftSKlMarsden 

•••    »• 

ijiiue }               •*-.... 

Decrease  per  cMki. 
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TABLB    XI. 


BATES  OF  INCREASE  IN  THOSE  OOUNTBT  DISTBI0T8  IN  WHICH  POPULATION 
WAS  MOST  DENSE  IN  1801. 

Iir  THS  ORDBK  OV  THB  DBVSZTXIS  OV  THIXB  POPULATIONS  AT  THAT  PKBIOD. 


Inoretse 
1801^1, 

Per  Cent, 
on 

Popnlat'n 
in  1801. 


Density 

Per 

Sq.  mile 

1801. 


Incksasb  pbb  cbnt. 


1801 
to 
1811 


1811 
to 
1881 


1821 
to 
1831 


18»1 

to 
1841 


1841 

to 

1861 


Failsworth « T. 

Boyton „ 

Tonge „ 

Middlewioh    ) 

Newton  j" » 

Oarttaog ,, 

Blackley „ 

Little  Lerer „ 

Orrell  „ 

Crompton  „ 

Kersley   ., 

Clayton-le-Moors    Cb. 

Harwood T. 

Chadderton    ,, 

Newton  Cnear  Hyde] ^ 

Oreat  Neston ,, 

Old  Aoorington    ,, 

Padiham „ 

Daroy  Lever ,, 

Pilkington „ 

BoUington „ 

Levenehalme    ,, 

LitUeHulton    „ 

Haoghton  „ 

Famworth „ 

Clifton    „ 

Whittte-le-Wood8 „ 

LitUeHeaton   „ 

Droylsden „ 

Ainsworth ^ 

Prestwiob   „ 


00 
156 
439 


16 

48 

175 

47 

83 

SOI 

191 

61 

79 

644 

3 

173 

113 

266 

122 

878 

203 

113 

167 

344 

103 

74 

02 

305 

44 

180 


1577 
1287 
1240 

1187 

996 
857 
801 
788 
778 
769 
761 
745 
742 
741 
730 
719 
707 
698 


662 
646 
635 
634 
025 
621 
617 
619 
608 


10 
44 

56 

14 

8 

1 
94 

6 
36 
98 
26 
12 
20 
44 
•10 

6 
21 
34 
27 
23 

7 
96 
34 
25 
11 
28 
27 
43 
15 
90 


•1 

4 
80 
20 

8 
48 
11 
11 

7 
178 
16 

5 
15 
17 
93 
56 
41 
21 
40 
43 

9 
•3 
32 

5 
•8 

8 


0 

1 
35 


•a 

6 
16 
•8 
•4 

27 
90 
•1 
•1 
25 

4 
37 

7 
59 

3 
02 
13 

3 
U 
65 

7 
14 

6 
65 

1 

8 


14 
82 

58 

•I 

•8 
9 
36 
11 
•5 
93 
27 
3 
15 
».. 

♦10 
35 
19 
83 
15 

7 
55 

4 
•8 
38 
21 

1 
•1 
87 
11 
89 


*  Decrease  per  oent. 
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TABLE    XII. 


BATES  OF  INCREASE  IN  THOSE  COUNTBT  DISTRICTS  IN  WHICH  POPULATION 
WAS  MOST  DENSE  IN  18frl. 

IH  THB  OBDBK  07  TBB  DBMUTIBl  07  THBXB  POPULATIONS  AT  THAT  PBBIOD. 


nrcBBAM  Ftm  cBrr.       | 

Ineretse 

1801-51 

Density 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

Per  Cent. 

1861. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

1851 

XoOM ..••. 

........    T. 

430 
644 

6681 
6616 

58 
44 

23 
40 

99 
178 

35 
95 

58 

Newton  CnMT  Hyde] 

Royton    , 



IM 

3301 

44 

26 

15 

1 

99 

Kewley  

,    ^ 

S91 

3012 

28 

39 

48 

97 

98 

Famwoitli 

344 
69 
736 

a!(20 
2866 
2525 

25 
10 
37 

14 
17 
61 

43 

9 

39 

65 

6 

69 

32 
14 
69 

Faflsworth 

MachWoolton 

BoUiagton 

978 
306 

2516 
910& 

23 
42 

14 
30 

56 
6 

69 
65 

7 
27 

Droykdan 

........    " 

Daroy  Lever 

::::::::  <&. 

S56 

2478 

34 

91 

17 

52 

23 

CUyton-le-MoorB 

191 

2218 

26 

38 

11 

20 

27 

Uttle  Lever 

::::::::  *. 

178 

2S08 

24 

17 

90 

16 

36 

ChurchJCirk 

630 

2101 

47 

50 

30 

58 

32 

Lerenahidme   

••••••••           M 

f09 

2019 

7 

14 

41 

13 

56 

Gorton   

!••••.•• 

»? 

2005 

5 

36 

64 

•8 

85 

OldAcerlngton ,.. 

*.....•• 

178 

1960 

6 

49 

5 

37 

25 

Mottnm 

»•••..*. 

S37 

1897 

63 

34 

10 

61 

•1 

Pendlebory  

.....       .. 

6S9 

1802 

58 

51 

49 

41 

96 

H«ughton  \, 

^ 

167 

1793 

34 

37 

40 

14 

•8 

......*. 

889 

1630 

67 

14 

79 

127 

33 

Pilkiagtan ,,,.,» 

19S 

1631 

27 

99 

93 

9 

15 

Newton  and  Middlewioh    

Tpk. 

28 

1629 

14 

19 

0 

•7 

*l 

PBdiham 

^. 

113 

1506 

21 

90 

15 

7 

19 

Wometh 

S16 
83 
113 

1491 
1426 
1386 

13 
36 
26 

38 
37 
31 

92 
8 
21 

13 
•4 

2 

•7 
♦5 

4 

Cromfpton  ....••.•....•• ,, 

UttleHolton  

" 

Prestwich 

^,, 

196 

1375 

20 

95 

8 

8 

99 

Tottington  Lower  End 

148 

1358 

37 

94 

97 

7 

8 

Oodley....r*... 

401 

1356 

67 

14 

24 

190 

•8 

Witton    ••• 

•••    » 

m 

1346 

78 

30 

•2 

9 

97 

*  DecroMs  per  oeni. 
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COUNTRY  DISTBI0T8  SHOWING  THE  HIGHEST  RATES  OF  INCREASE  PER 
SQUARE  MILE  IN  1801^1. 

Iir  THS  OBDSft  or  THI  AMOUVT  OV  XX0BBA8B  IN  THIIB  DBW8XTXB8  OF  POPULATIOIT. 


TTSSm 


Tonge  [near  Middleton] 
Newton  [near  Hyde]. ,,., 

Kenley  

Maoh  wooHon 

Femworth 

Royton    

Droylflden 

Bomnffton 

DaroylieTer 

Charoh-Kirk 

Pendlebury   

GorUm.. 

Hooee 

CleytOD4e^oora 

littleLeTer 

LoTenthiilme 

Mottrein  «•••• •••< 

Old  Aooiiugion 

FeiUworth 

Godley : 

Henghton 

Wemeth 

Worth 

Witton 

PUkington 

ToUiDgton  Lower  End  . . 

Pediham    ..« 

Preetwioh 

LitUeHolton    

HeUiweU 


INCRBASB  FEB  CENT. 


Per 

Per 

1801 

1811 

1821 

1831 

1841 

Cent. 

8q.mUe 

to 
1811 

to 
1831 

to 
1831 

to 
1841 

to 

1851 

430 

6441 

08 

23 

20 

35 

58 

644 

4775 

44 

40 

178 

25 

•— 

S91 

2913 

28 

33 

48 

27 

23 

798 

2223 

37 

61 

30 

60 

02 

344 

2185 

25 

14 

43 

65 

38 

166 

2014 

44 

26 

15 

1 

28 

30ft 

1878 

42 

30 

5 

65 

27 

278 

1851 

23 

14 

56 

02 

7 

855 

1780 

34 

21 

17 

52 

23 

530 

1768 

47 

50 

30 

58 

33 

529 

1501 

58 

51 

40 

41 

85 

207 

1500 

5 

36 

64 

•8 

85 

862 

1472 

67 

14 

72 

127 

33 

101 

1457 

26 

38 

11 

20 

27 

175 

1402 

24 

17 

20 

16 

86 

203 

1348 

7 

14 

41 

13 

55 

237 

1335 

88 

34 

10 

51 

•1 

173 

1241 

6 

42 

5 

87 

85 

00 

1080 

10 

17 

0 

6 

14 

401 

1085 

67 

14 

24 

120 

•3 

167 

1078 

34 

37 

40 

14 

•8 

216 

1018 

13 

38 

02 

13 

•7 

3n 

002 

35 

60 

21 

34 

85 

m 

802 

78 

SO 

•2 

2 

27 

122 

842 

27 

22 

23 

S 

15 

146 

810 

37 

24 

27 

7 

8 

113 

708 

21 

20 

15 

7 

10 

126 

767 

20 

25 

8 

8 

29 

113 

734 

26 

31 

21 

2 

4 

186 

710 

32 

25 

30 

0 

82 

'  Decrease  per  cent 
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OUR  MOTHEBrTONGUE  IN  OUR  FATHER.LAND. 

By  David  Buxton,  M,B£.L. 

(Rbad  5th  Notembbb,  1857.) 


In  introdadng  a  philological  paper  for  the  consideration  of  the  Historic 
Society,  I  am  conscious  that  some  apology  is  due  from  me  for  handling  a 
subject  which  has  been  brought  before  us  bj  such  authorities  as  Latham 
and  Wright,  Mr.  Howson,  Mr.  Ramsey,  and  Dr.  Hume ;  all  of  whom  have 
enriched  our  Transactions  by  valuable  contributions  in  different  depart- 
ments  oi  philology.  Following  them,  I  shall  but  be  a  gleaner  in  this 
field :  but  my  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  words  is  habitual,  and  a  matter 
of  necessity;  it  forms  part  of  my  daily  occupation;  and  it  is  notimpossible 
that,  in  my  simple  way,  I  may.succeed,  if  not  in  making  any  striking  dis- 
ooyeries,  at  least  in  presenting  some  facts  in  a  new  aspect ;  as  the  child*s 
eye  may  chance  to  light  upon  a  precious  stone  upon  the  beach,  which  the 
people  of  a  laiger  growth  haye  passed  by  and  overlooked. 

One  thing  which  has  always  occurred  to  me  as  remariiable  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  is  the  effect  which  the  subjugation  of  a  people  has  upon 
language.  When  the  Romans  conquered  Gaul,  they  planted  their  language 
among  the  people  whom  they  had  subdued,  though  their  occupation  of  Britain 
has  not  left  above  a  dozen  words  in  our  vocabulary.  When,  at  a  later  period, 
the  Roman  Empire  was  itself  overrun  by  the  barbarians  of  northern  Europe, 
the  effect  in  this  contact  of  races  was  just  the  reverse,  for  the  conquerors  re- 
ceived the  language  of  the  conquered.  The  Norman  conquest  over  England 
had  the  effdct  of  adding  to  a  language,  which  could  not  be  extirpated,  though 
the  attempt  was  made.  Why  then  did  this  attempt  fedl  ?  From  the  same 
cause  which  has  made  the  progress  of  the  English  so  slow  in  the  principality 
of  Wales,  though  its  ultimate  victoiy  over  the  speech  of  the  Highlander  and 
the  Irishman,  is  as  certain  as  it  has  ahready  proved  to  be  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  where  the  language  of  the  Indian  aborigines  only  survives 
permanently  in  some  Geographical  designations,  and  in  the  names  of  some 
indigenous  vegetables,  as  tobacco,  potato,  &c.,  which  have  found  their  way 
into  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Now  I  believe  that  all  these  Yarious  and  seeminglj  diverse  results,  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  simple  and  consistent  action  of  one  harmonioos  law, 
which  is,  that  a  written  language  will  always  triumph  over  one  which  ii 
merely  oral.  The  Roman  tongue  was  organized  and  regulated :  it  had  its 
records  and  monuments ;  these  were  the  tests  of  contemporaneous  accuracy 
and  elegance ;  and  they  were  also  standards  for  posterity ;  while  the  lan- 
guages which  the  Roman  tongue  displaced,  were  oral  merely ;  therefore 
changeable  and  fleeting ;  and  it  was  both  natural  and  inevitable  that  they 
should  soon  give  way  before  that  which  had  the  settled  forms  and  rules  of 
a  permanent  language.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  tongue,  to 
account  for  its  extension  under  similar  circumstanees.  Where  it  has 
not  succeeded,  has  been  where  it  has  come  into  contact  with  another  written 
language-— the  Welsh,  for  instance.  The  Saxon  speech  of  our  fore&theri 
had,  in  like  manner,  its  ineffiioeable  transcripts  in  a  living  literature ;  and 
the  Norman,  instead  of  supplanting  it,  only  succeeded  in  engrafting 
itself  upon  it ;  and  that,  after  the  Norman  had  itself  taken  a  permanent 
form,  by  becoming  the  legal  phraseology  of  the  kingdom.  Indeed  the 
Normans  themselves  were  but  recent  settlers :  not  native  to  the  land  from 
whence  they  came  hither.  Yet  they  came— only  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  cession  of  Normandy  to  RoUo— not  with  a  speech  which  bewrayed  thekr 
Gothic  origin,  but  with  the  language  of  the  land  which  they  had  success- 
fully invaded.  They  had  become  its  masters  in  eveiy  respect  but  one— «te 
language  (following  the  rule  just  pointed  out),  had  masigred  theirs — the 
off-shoot  of  the  Latin  tongue  winning  an  easy  victory  over  the  rude  speech 
of  the  wild  and  roving  N(»rthmen. 

A  theory  of  Frederick  Yon  Schlegels  compares  all  the  languages  of  the 
earth  to  a  pyramid,  of  three  degrees ;  those  lying  at  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid being  the  simple  and  monosyllabic  words  of  the  primitive  races ;  the 
second  stage  being  composed  of  dissylkibio  or  complicated  words,  indicative 
of  an  advance  in  civilization,  and  of  a  corresponding  growth  in  language ; 
and  those  words  which  form  the  apex  of  the  pyramid,  being  polysyllabio, 
deriving  their  significance  from  the  combined  richness  of  other  tongues, 
and  being  appropriate  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  and  of  advancement 
in  those  arts  which  require  a  technology  of  their  own  to  describe  them.  4* 
Applying  this  illustration  to  the  more  limited  area  of  our  own  language 

•  See  PhUo$ophy  of  Histonf,  pp.  IW,  Ac. 
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we  find  that  our  oldest  and  most  fiuniliar  words — ^those  which  we  derire 
from  our  Saxon  fore&thers-— and  which  form,  hy  fiat,  the  largest  portion  of 
our  Tocabulary — are  short  words,  of  a  few  letters,  and  often  of  a  single 
syllable.  They  describe  all  familiar  things,  and  all  natural  emotions.  The 
Normans  brought  in  a  dialect  of  the  Latin  tongue;  and  besides  the 
complex  words  which  we  derive  immediately  from  that  source,we  obtain  a 
great  many  prefixes  and  terminations  which  give  to  many  of  our  words  that 
character  of  the  dissyllabic  root  which  Schlegel  places  in  the  middle  of  his 
pyramid.  Further,  the  technology  of  science,  which  marks  by  its  growth 
the  highest  intellectual  attainments,  is  almost  exclusiTely  Greek,  and  it 
exhibits,  most  undeniably,  the  pdysyllabio  form  which  is  placed  at  the 
summit  of  tins  pyramid  of  languages.  These  suoceseiye  layers,  which  form 
the  concrete  mass  of  English  words,  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  our 
national  histoiy.  I  shall  not,  however,  go  into  any  of  the  details  which 
belong  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  many  of  them  were  very  ably 
brought  before  us,  during  our  last  session,  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
already  alluded  to.* 

It  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  us  to  observe  how  considerable 
is  the  amount  of  iiseful  and  suggestive  information  to  be  gleaned 
from  an  examination  of  Geographical  terms.  Professor  Worsaae,  the 
great  Danish  archsBologist,  has  remarked,  that,  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  there  are  more  than  sixty  places  whose  names  end  with  by, 
Yorkshire,  we  know,  furnishes  some  similar  instances,  and  our  own  district 
contains  many  others ;  but  in  Lincolnshire  they  exceed  two  hundred  in 
number.  Having  noticed  the  commonness  of  this  termination,  we  are 
next  struck  by  its  occurrence  in  particular  localities ; — on  the  sea  coast,  and 
particularly  the  Eastern  coast.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  fact  is 
a  very  evident  one,  viz.,  that  this  is  a  term  peculiar  to  some  nation,  and 
that,  a  maritime  nation ;  that  its  adventurous  voyagers  visited  and  settled 
open  different  portions  of  our  coast,  but  particularly  the  Eastern  coast,—* 
which  we  may  suppose,  from  that  circumstance,  to  have  been  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  for  them.  And  when  we  have  thus,  by  a  steady  and 
progressive  induction,  arrived  at  these  conclusions,  we  find  that  we  haye 
ascertained  for  qurselves,  from  internal  evidence,  what  history  tells  us  in 


*  See  the  Rev.  A.  Ramsay's  pap^r  on  *'  ComparatiTe  Philology  considered  ts  au  aid 
to  History.**    Transactions,  Vol  IX.,  pp.  105-118. 
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80  many  words— that  Whitbj  and  Grimsby,  Formby  and  Eirby,  were  Danish 
settlemeots:  that  %  is  a  Danish  termination:  that  the  Danes  were  a 
nation  of  adTontorous  seamen :  that  they  did  make  continual  descents 
upon  the  coast  of  England,  and  especially  upon  the  East  coast,  which  was 
nearest  to  their  own  shores.  Besides  all  thb,  Ethnology  will  lead  you  still 
further,  and  show  you  on  the  North-east  bank  of  the  Dee,  where  the  names 
of  Fmnkby  and  Thurstaston,  Ireby  and  Pensby,  Greasby  and  West-Kirby 
tell  of  the  original  incomiog  of  the  Danes — ^how  the  Danish  physiognomy 
is  largely  prevalent  still,  in  the  light  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  and  marked 
features,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

And  let  us  see  also  whether  the  map  of  England  will  not  reveal  to 
ns  something  of  the  national  character  of  our  earlier  conquerors  from 
Imperial  Rome,  as  well  as  of  the  later  Saxon  and  Danish  invaders. 
Look  at  the  position  of  their  fortresses.  Scarcely  one  of  them  is  on 
the  sea-coast.  Ail  powerful  on  the  land,  the  legions  of  the  Cffisars 
never  put  to  sea,  except  under  the  sternest  necessity ;  they  hugged  the 
coast  whenever  it  was  possible ;  and  when  they  left  Gaul  for  the  inva- 
sion of  England,  they  leaped  ashore  at  Dover,  not  because  it  was  the 
best  place,  but  because  it  was  the  nearest.  On  the  sea,  and  towards  the 
sea,  they  were  almost  defenceless — they  got  out  of  its  way  as  if  it  were  an 
enemy  too  potent  for  them  to  grapple  with.  One  of  Julius  C8Bsar*s  three 
great  disasters  was  the  loss  of  his  transports  on  the  Kentish  coast,  which 
only  occurred  through  the  ignorance  of  his  people  as  to  the  nature  of  a  spring 
tide.  Many  of  the  Roman  stations  were  on  arms  of  the  sea,  or  considerable 
streams,  because  there  they  could  have  the  advantages  of  water  conmnmi- 
cation,  without  its  dreaded  dangers.  Chester,  on  the  Dee ;  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  on  the  Severn ;  London,  on  the  Thames ;  besides  their  camps  on 
smaller  streams, — the  Don,  the  Exe,  and  the  Ribble, — are  all,  in  their  several 
degrees,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  national  peculiarity  in  which  the 
Romans  form  so  remarkable  a  contrast  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race*  which  has 
taken  their  place  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  eartL  They  sent  their  armies 
to  occupy  military  posts :  their  towns  were  only  camps :  their  walls  were  mili- 
tary defences :  their  roads  were  merely  tracks  for  the  march  of  their  invading 
legions.  We  go  forth  to  every  climate  where  an  Englishman  can  live  (pro- 
viding it  be  only  in  prosperity  and  in  freedom)  to  colonize  and  to  make  homes : 
and  to  produce  a  New  England,  not  merely  and  actually  in  name,  as  across  the 
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Atlantic,  bat  in  very  deed,  along  the  shores  of  Aostialia  and  New  Zealand, 
and  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of  America,  whose  people  are  still  bonnd 
in  the  same  allegiance,  and  are  lojal  to  the  same  power  as  onrselyes. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  discorery  of  gold  in  California  has  worked 
a  complete  revolution  in  that  country — ^in  its  inhabitants,  its  polity,  its 
national  character,  relations,  and  rank.  Before  that  event,  it  was  a  remote 
and  inaccessible  region,  cut  oS,  as  it  seemed,  from  almost  all  conmiunication 
with  other  lands.  But  the  discoveiy  of  gold  opened  out  the  country  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  races  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ; 
then  California  became  an  integral  part  of  the  great  confederation  of  United 
States ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  names^  of  its  cities  and  streams,  San 
Francisco,  for  example,  among  the  former,  and  Sacramento  among  the  latter, 
little  else  would  remain  to  tell  of  the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  land 
which  Cortes  discovered,  but  whose  riches  they  never  through  long  genera- 
tions happened,  even  by  accident,  to  stumble  upon. 

Take  also  another  case  on  the  same  Continent.  Florida — so  called  from 
its  having  been  sighted  on  Palm  Sunday — Pascha  Florida — still  introduces 
US  by  its  name,  to  the  wonderful  story  of  the  romance  and  enterprize  of  the 
followers  of  Cortes,  of  whose  prowess  s^nd  perseverance  in  the  face  of  fearful 
and  accumulated  difficulties,  these  musical  names,  from  the  Romance  tongue 
of  the  peninsula,  will  probably  remain  to  tell  to  the  remotest  generations.  It 
would  be  well  if  all  the  European  names  which  have  superseded  the  old  Indian 
nomenclature  in  the  western  world,  were  equally  graphic  and  instinct  with 
meaning.  Emerson,  after  remarking  upon  the  local  designations  of  our 
own  land  says,  that  Ins  country  is  "  whitewashed  aU  over  by  unmeaning 
names,  the  cast  off  clothes  of  the  country  from  which  its  emigrants  came, 
or  named,  at  a  pinch,  from  a  psalm  tune."  *  And  though  the  Cape  Colony 
has  long  since  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  become  a  seat  of 
British  power,  its  geographical  terms  will  continue  to  tell,  should  all  other 
evidence  utterly  perish,  of  the  early  colonization  of  the  South  African 
territory  by  industrious  and  enterprizing  settiers  from  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Mouse.  Going  back,  for  a  moment,  to  America,  there  is 
the  noticeable  case  of  Louisiana,  which  was  originally  colonized  by 
the  French.  The  first  inhabitants  were  emigrants  from  France,  and  their 
own  tongue  was  the  only  language  spoken.    That  region  has  now  been 

•  "  English  Train:* 
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annexed  to  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States :  the  State  of  Louisiana 
forms  one  of  the  memhers  of  that  Federal  Union :  the  Americans  hare 
mixed  with  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers :  and  the  English  language 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  displaced  the  French ;  but  when  all  other  marks  of 
the  nationality  of  the  old  settlers  have  died  out,  you  will  find  their  story 
repeated  still  in  those  names  of  the  state  and  its  capital,  taken  from  the 
Royal  Family  of  France-^Louisiana  and  New  Orleans  .''•^  and  in  other 
names,  equally  significant,  as  Dauphine  -Iskind,  Lafayette,  and  Baton  Ronge. 
To  the  MisBisaippi  itself,  was  given  the  name  of  the  Eiver  Colbert,  after 
the  Minister  of  Louis  XIY;  but,  happily,  this  name  has  not  been  preserved. 

An  American  writer,  upon  whose  authority  I  give  the  preceding  facts, 
(Dr.  Hart,  of  Philadelphia),  has  acutely  remari^ed  that  *'  the  importance  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  in  its  influence  upon  the  language,  is  not  to  be  esti^ 
mated  by  the  actual  number  of  words  then  introduced.  Its  chief  effect 
was  its  having  created  the  tendency  to  adopt  foreign  words.  There  is 
naturally,  in  all  nations,  a  strong  aversion  to  the,  adoption  of  foreign  terms. 
The  natural  and  spontaneous  disposition,  when  a  new  word  is  wanted,  is  to 
make  it  out  of  roots  or  stems  already  existing  in  the  language,  and  by 
modes  of  combination  with  which  the  popular  ear  is  familiar*  The  terrible 
shock  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  wholesale  use  of  foreign  words  to  widoh 
the  people  then  became  accustomed,  overcame  this  national  dislike,  and 
opened  a  wide  door  for  a  continued  influx  oi  Latin  words  finom  a  great  variety 
of  8ources.*'|  Thus  the  natural  prejudice  of  every  people  against  the  admis* 
6ion  of  foreign  words  was,  in  our  case,  completely  overcome ;  and  the  agency 
by  whidi  the  change  was  effected  was  such  as  to  make  it  a  fashionable 

•  La  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea;  and  fonnally  taking  poBse88io&  of 
the  whole  new  conntry  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  from  its  mouth  to  its  sooroe,  for 
•  France,  he  named  it "  Louisiana,"  erected  a  Column  and  a  Cross,  with  an  inseriptioii — 
*<  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  reigning  April  0th,  1682."  History  of 
Wisconsin,  New  Fiance,  and  Louisiana,  Vol.  I.,  Chapter  I.,  by  WHliam  B.  Sttdtb, 
President  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

«  Bienville  had,  in  the  Midsummer  of  1718,  selected  the  site  for  the  Capital  of  the 
New  Empire,  which,  in  honour  of  the  Begent  of  France,  he  named  <  New  Orleans."* 
Ibid.  p.  82. 

The  work  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  given,  is  one  of  the  Donations  received 
during  the  present  session  by  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashirea  nd  Cheshire,  and  is 
presented  by  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

f  On  the  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.D.  Barnard*! 
American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  1.,  lHft6,  p.  49. 
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and,  in  process  of  time,  even  a  popular  one.  Whenarer  the  extensioai  of 
commerce,  the  development  of  the  arts,  or  the  discoreries  of  science,  have 
given  rise  to  the  necessity  for  new  words,  expressiTe  of  new  wants  or  new 
ideas,  our  custom  has  been,  instead  of  feibricating  them  from  our  native 
resources  for  our  own  use,  to  go  amongst  our  neighbours  and  borrow  from 
them.  Thus,  as  one  of  our  own  Vice-Presidents*  has  veiy  admirablj  sho^n, 
our  nautical  terms  are  taken  from  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, as  spoken  on  the  Bhorea  <^-the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean-— 
our  commercial  intercourse,  during  the  middle  ages,  having  been  carried  on 
ehieflj  with  those  countries. 

Since  the  Railway  system  has  been  established,  we  have  gained  a  suitable 
nomenclature,  which,  besides  being  new  in  its  adaptation  to  its  present 
objects,  exhibits  a  singular  classification.  Those  terms  which  we  may 
imagine  to  have  been  given  by  engineers  and  educated  men,  contain  the 
classical  element,  as  locomotive,  junction,  signal,  terminus,  viaduct,  exca- 
vation, statkm,  telegraph,  buffer,  Ac;  but  the  words  which  are  most 
frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the  working  staff  of  the  line,  are  Saxon,  as 
siding,  shunt,  switches,  rdls,  &c.  The  nomenclature  of  other  subjects  has 
been  derived  from  nations  noted  for  eminence  in  connection  with  such 
subjects*  Thus,  many  of  our  terms  of  etiquette  and  punctilio  are  said  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Spanish ;  it  is  quite  certain  that  nearly  eveiy  one 
of  our  musical  terms  is  Italian :  and  all  the  designations  of  cookery,  dress» 
and  fJE^hion  are  taken  from  the  FrencL 

Recently  the  subject  of  Church  building  has  attracted  considerable 
attention ;  and,  instead  of  forming  one  department  of  architecture,  it  has 
been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  followed  as  an  art  by  itself. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  to  find  a  distinctive  name  tot  this  special 
knowledge,  and  at  once  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  Greek,  and  culled  a  new 
word,  ecclesiology,  which  with  its  adjective— ecclesiological,  and  noun-personal 
— ecclesiologist,  is  now  in  common  use.  In  the  Law,  it  may  naturally  be 
expected,  that  its  technical  and  descriptive  terms  will  speak  of  the  source 
of  our  system  of  jurisprudence.  They  do  so.  Judge,  justice,  baron,  jury, 
counsel,  advocate,  plaintiff  and  defendant,  accuser,  prosecutor,  culprit, 
convict,  indictment,  verdict,  acquittal,  conviction,  sentence,  condemnation, 

*  Bev.  J.  8.  Howson  on  the  History  of  Naral  Terms,  Parts  I.  and  11.  Historic 
Society's  Transactions,  Vols.  V.,  p.  176,  and  VI.,  p.  136. 
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currency,  shew  that  ancient  Rome  gave  os  the  basis  of  our  legal  code,  as 
well  as  one  principal  element  in  our  language. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  words  of  common  use  in  analysis  and  criticism, 
are  classical,  many  of  them  being  Greek,  and  this  is  the  case  with  nearly 
all  the  terms  employed  in  science.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  a  &ct 
fjmiliftr  to  US  all.  A  word  which  had  once  described  a  matter  of  scientific 
discoyery,  of  real  utility,  but  of  limited  use,  comparatiyely,  became-— in  the 
case  of  the  old  Telegmph,  to  which  I  allude — applied  to  another  improved 
and  common  form  of  communication,  dissimilar  in  all  its  features,  but 
directed  to  the  same  end.  The  things  were  different,  but  we  have  no  alteration 
of  name.  *'  Tdegraph  **  described  the  old  line  of  signals  from  St  George's 
Pier  to  Holyhead,  and  '* Telegraph**  equally  describes  the  wonderful  modes 
of  transmission  which  electricity  has  brought  into  conunon  use.  But  the 
necessity  of  having  a  single  word  to  describe  the  thing  written,  has  lately 
asserted  itself,  and  we  have  had  introduced  amongst  us,  amid  the  din  of 
a  fierce  controversy,  the  word  Telegram,  I  am  not  disposed  to  criticize  the 
word,  but  to  accept  it.  **  The  word  is  well-culled,  choice;  sweet  and  apt, 
I  do  assure  you,  Sir."  ♦ 

None  can  deny  that  it  obviates  an  inconvenience,  and  supplies  a  want. 
The  system  by  which  the  English  language  has  attained  to  ite  present 
copiousness  has  not  been  by  making  every  borrowed  word  follow  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  the  language  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  but  hy 
adapting  U  to  the  forms  of  our  own  language.^  The  purists  who  condemn 
"  Telegram  **  should,  to  be  consiBtent,  go  much  further,  and  try  to  establish 
a  principle,  instead  of  carping  at  an  exception.  They  would,  however, 
speedily  find,  that  the  strict  application  of  their  rules  to  the  English  tongue 
would  be  utterly  impossible;  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be 
perfectly  useless. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  against  us,  that  the  educated  Irish  and 

*  Shakspeare.  Lov^i  labour  lost,  AetY,,  Sc  I. 
f  Bishop  Lowth,  oorreoting  a  oridcism  of  Bentley's  on  Milton,  in  which  a  Latin  role 
is  qnoted  to  show  that  an  expression  in  Paradiss  Lost  is  wrong,  says, — **  This  oomes  of 
fbroing  the  English  under  the  mles  of  a  fDreign  language  with  which  it  has  litUe  concern ; 
and  this '  ugly  and  drformedfauU,*  to  nse  his  own  expression,  Bentley  has  endeavonred 
to  impose  npon  Milton  in  several  places."  Lowth's  Introduction  to  English  Orammar, 
p.  180.    London,  1787. 
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Americans  speak  better  English  than  we  do.  We  are  naturallj  disposed 
to  smile  at  an  assertion  which  seems  to  bear  absurdity  and  self-contradiction 
on  the  face  of  it  But  if  we  look  cloeelj  at  the  ^ts,  we  cannot  £ul  to 
see  that  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  the  statement  is  perfectly  true. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  original  peopling  of  North  America,  bj  the 
English,  went  on  uninterruptedly,  firom  Elizabeth  to  the  Ml  of  the 
Stuarts,  under  leaders  such  as  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and  William  Penn; 
and  that  this  period  in  our  history  was  also  the  most  brilliant  epoch 
in  our  literature:  that  which  begins  with  Shakspeare,  and  ends  with 
Addison.  The  settlement  of  the  Englishry  in  Ulster  took  place  during  a 
portion  of  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  if  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  regions  haTO  been  unaffected  by  the  causes  which  have 
deteriorated  and  corrupted  the  spoken  language  of  this  country,  their  speech, 
which  was  derived  £rom  sources  of  such  unquestionable  exceDence,  must  be 
purer  than  our  own ;  for  ours,  besides  being  injured  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  phrases  and  idiomsi  and  deteriorated  by  ignorance,  has  been  defiled 
by  vulgarisms,  cant  colloquialisms,  and  slang  phrases,  which  derive  all  the 
little  meaning  they  possess  from  their  connection  with  personal,  local,  or 
temporary  circumstances.  These  are  confined  to  ourselves,  and  cannot 
reach  either  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ulster,  or  our  more  distant  relatives 
across  the  Atlantic ;  wherefore,  it  is  not,  after  all,  so  absurd  as  it  seems,  to 
say  that  educated  Irishmen  and  Americans  sometimes  speak  better  English 
than  the  English  themselves,  seeing  that  they  speak  the  speech  of  their 
fEithers,  kept  pure  by  the  language  of  literature,  while  we  are  subject  to 
deteriorating  influences  from  which  they  are  comparatively  free.*    On  the 


•  In  the  Westminster  BeTiew  for  October,  1834, 1  find  the  foUowing  cnrions  statement : 
"  In  the  County  of  Wexford  Uiere  are  certain  districts  caUed  the  English  Baronies, 
from  their  having  been,  in  the  fifteenth  oentnrj,  peopled  by  EngUsh  ad?entnrer8.  Their 
descendants  continue  to  the  present  time  to  use  the  language  of  their  ancestors,  having 
intermixed  Tcry  UtUe  with  the  surrounding  Irish;  and  they  converse  almost  exactly  in 
the  words  of  Chancer.  They  are  nearly  the  only  persons  in  the  world  (excepting  some 
few  black-letter  gentlemen)  who  are  able,  thoroughly  and  easily,  to  understand  and 
relish  the  andent  poet  Camden  mentions  these  settlers,  as  speaking  the  ancient 
English,  about  the  beginning  of  the  scTenteenth  century." 

I  pit  this  extract  as  bearing  upon  the  point  under  consideration,  haying  opportunely 
met  with  it  after  the  preoeding  observations  were  written,  and,  stiU  more  recently,  with 
another  pi^er,  to  which  I  also  beg  to  refer— <<  On  the  Irish  Dialect  of  tke  EngHih 
L€tngua4fe"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  in  the  *<  UUter  Journal  qf  Archtm^ngy,'*  No.  21, 
January,  1898,  pp.  52,  58. 
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other  hand,  thej  are  exposed  to  disadnrntagei  of  their  own,  which,  thoogh 
not  identical  with  those  just  alloded  to,  are  not  the  less  to  be  r^gnrdad  as 
blemishes,  by  such  of  us  as  wish  to  haye  their  mother-tongue  spoken,  as 
well  as  written,  with  correctness,  elegance,  and  yantj. 

That  is  a  wish  which  should  be  common  to  ns  all ;  and  a  purpose  for 
which  we  should  all  heartily  striye.  But  proud,  and  justly  proud,  as  we 
all  are  of  our  native  country,  I  yexy  much  doubt  whether  we  are  as  proud 
(^ournatiTetongueasweoug^tobe.  And  yet  it  is  surely  a  noble  heritage. 
In  this  language  it  was  that  Bacon  poured  forth  the  loftiest  wisdom,  and 
Shakspeare  sang  his  woodland  minstrelsy,  or  spoke  out  of  the  *'  depths  ** 
and  '^tumults  of  the  human  soul  **:  this  was  the  means  whereby  Milton 
reyealed  his  high  imaginings  of  more  than  ear  hath  ever  heard,  or  eye  hath 
seen :  and  in  this  mother-tongue  of  ours  it  was,  that  Jeremy  Taylor  poured 
out  his  soul  in  deep  deyotion,  or  with  a  thrilling  eloquence  of  speech  and 
wondrous  power  of  thought  ''vindicated  the  ways  of  God  to  man.**  To 
eyeiy  succeeding  genemtion  it  comes  laden  with  new  riches,  and  ever 
increasing  interest :  it  is  endeared  to  us  all  by  a  thousand  tender  assock- 
tions,  and  eariy  memories :  wherefore,  while  we  joyfully  take  a  patriotio 
pride  in  our  glorious  FatheBtLakd,  let  us  learn  to  value  as  we  ought,  our 
matchless  Motheb-Tongxtb. 
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FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  TWO 
COUNTIES,  AND  ITS  MATERIALS.* 

By  John  Bobacm,  Esq.,  M.D, 

(Bead  4th  Maboh,  1856.) 


In  resTuning  the  important  subject  of  the  earlj  state  of  Lancashire  and 
Glieshire,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  in  the  first  period,  that  of  Roman 
dominion,  the  sin^e  positive  feust  which  we  find  in  history  is,  that  Devana, 
now  Chester,  was  the  settlement  of  the  twentieth  legion.  We  have  also 
the  names  of  some  post  stations,  and  this  is  all.  Who  or  what  the  people 
were — ^how  they  were  conquered — ^how  they  were  goyemed — everything 
belonging  to  our  ancestors  as  working  and  intelligent  men — even  the 
recovery  of  their  independence,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  general  history 
of  the  country;  and  if  we  wish  to  gain  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  our 
neighbourhood,  we  have  to  learn  it  from  those  vestiges  of  art  and  industry 
which  time  has  left  us,  and  which  cultivation  is  fast  sweeping  away. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more  especial  subject  of  this  evening's  paper, 
I  would  draw  your  attention  to  an  event  detailed  by  Tacitus,  in  his  life  of 
Agricola,  which  I  am  not  aware  has  been  hithertp  localized,  if  you  will 
allow  me  the  expression,  but  which  I  think  could  only  have  taken  place  at 
Chester,  and  is  so  far  important  as  bearing  upon  a  very  early  Roman 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Rornan  gen^nl,  Ostorius,  in  the  year  60,  advanced  against  a  tribe 
called,  by  Tacitus,  the  Cangi,  whose  territory  extended  to  the  Irish  8ea,t 
but  he  was  called  back  by  some  disturbances  amongst  the  Brigantes. 
One  of  his  successors,  Suetonius  Paullinus,  in  61,  reached  the  Menai 
Straits,  when  the  insurrection  of  Boadicea  broke  out ;  and  amongst  the 
troops    with  which    he  marched  from  North    Wales    towards  London, 

♦  See  vol.  viL,  p.  09. 
f  Ptc^emy  nameB  &e  promontory  of  the  OADgani,  wMch  is  s^nendly  considered  to 
be  tb«  Orett  Ormshead ;  and  we  have  also  pigs  of  lead  flrom  the  same  neigbboorhood, 
with  the  name  Ceangis,  A.D.  60. 
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Tacitus  tells  as,  were  the  VexiUarU  of  the  twentieth  legion,  eTidentlj  show* 
ing  that  the  legion  itself  was  left  hehind.  In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  was 
fixed  at  Chester ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Chester  was  already  a 
Roman  settlement ;  and  that  PauUinus,  leaving  the  main  body  there,  and 
so  disposed  as  to  keep  up  his  communications,  took  with  him  that  portion 
called  the  Vexillarii,  who  having  heen  a  certain  period  in  the  service,  were 
favoured  troops,  still  attached  to  the  Vexillum  or  standard,  hut  called  into 
the  field  only  \mder  especial  circumstances. 

Twenty-two  years  after  this,  A.D.  83,  Vespasian  had  become  Emperor, 
and  Agricola,  the  governor  of  Britain,  was  engaged  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  During  the  summer,  a  cohort  of  Usipians,  who  had  been  enrolled 
in  Germany,  were  sent  over  into  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained 
and  attached  as  auxiliaries  to  one  of  the  legions.  A  few  Roman  soldiers 
were  placed  in  each  company  to  act  as  models  and  teachers,  and  the  whole 
was  under  the  command  of  a  centurion.  These  men,  probably  not  liking 
the  drill,  killed  the  soldiers  and  tbeir  commander,  seized  three  galleys,  and, 
hefore  any  thing  was  known,  in  a  wonderful  manner  got  out  to  sea.  One 
of  the  pilots  made  his  escape,  and  fearing  that  the  two  others  would 
betray  them,  they  put  them  to  death.  The  beginning  of  the  voyage  was 
fortunate,  but  afterwards  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tides ;  and 
when  in  want  of  provisions  were  forced  to  make  attacks  on  the  country 
people,  being  generally  successful,  but  sometimes  defeated.  At  length, 
suffering  the  extremity  of  hunger,  they  devoured  the  weaker  amongst 
themselves,  and  then  cast  lots  who  should  die  next.  They  thus  sailed 
round  the  island;  and  having,  from  ignorance  of  navigation,  lost  their 
vessels,  they  were  taken  as  pirates,  first  by  the  Suevians  and  then  by  the< 
Frisians,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  some  finally  brought  as  such  for  sale  on 
the  left  or  Roman  hank  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  related  the  wonderful 
adventures  they  had  passed  through. 

I  have  shewn  the  great  probability  that  Chester  was  already  not  merely 
a  Roman  garrison,  but  the  head  quarters  of  the  twentieth  legion,  so  that 
there  would  be  nothing  unlikely  in  the  foreign  auxiliaries  which  were  to 
join  it  being  sent  there  to  go  through  their  training.  But  if  at  this  period 
the  Romans  did  not  occupy  Chester,  they  would  have  had  no  post  at  all  on 
the  western  coast;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  these  men  leaving 
Richborough  or  Porchester,  and  sailing  round  the  island  to  reach  Sweden 
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or  Holland.  We  know,  too,  that  the  year  before  this,  Agricola  had  ships 
in  the  Irish  channel,  though  his  great  fleet  was  on  the  eastern  coast,  from 
which  side  it  is  said  to  have  circumnavigated  the  island  the  following  year  * 
When  the  men,  however,  got  out  to  sea,  supposing  they  sailed  from  the 
Dee,  they  must  have  been  well  aware  that  their  best  chance  of  escape 
was  to  keep  to  the  north;  but  their  vessels  not  being  provisioned  for  such 
a  voyage,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  landing  and  getting  supplies  as 
they  could,  till  they  were  driven  to  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Holland. 
We  may  remark  also  that  amongst  the  numerous  foreign  troops  that  are 
named  as  being  stationed  here,  we  never  meet  with  any  Usipians. 

The  long  period  of  six  centuries  «md  a  half  intervening  between  the 
expulsion  of  the  Bomans  and  the  arrival  of  William  of  Normandy  produced 
immense  changes ;  and  these  become  the  more  interesting  to  us  as  there 
is  an  evident  tendency  at  work  in  minds,  which  certainly  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  historical  facts,  to  bring  back  some  parts  of  the  old  organi- 
zation. It  i^  evident  that,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  changes,  our 
history  will  be,  what  we  find  it  in  Hume  ;  and  I  shall  now  proceed  with 
some  remarks  upon  such  of  the  materials  as  are  connected  with  our  own 
counties. 

I  have  an  objection,  in  limine^  to  the  term  **  Saxon,*'  which  has  been  given 
to  this  period.  As  far  as  regards  our  own  neighbourhood,  1  may  express 
a  strong  opinion  that,  under  no  circumstances,  did  any  Saxon  tribe  ever 
settle  here.  This  follows,  even  allowing  the  legendary  account  of  Beda, 
who  never  brings  his  **Saxones"  to  the  north.  Here  they  were,  in  their 
own  language,  always  English,  while  the  Saxons,  more  properly  the  Sexe  or 
Sexna,  were  confined  to  the  south-east  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island. 
In  his  time  the  island  was  called  Enolalano,  the  inhabitants  English — 
speaking  among  other  languages  the  English,  but  never  the  Saxon.  The 
term  Anglo-Saxon  is  more  delusive ;  for,  if  we  find  a  relic  of  this  period 
within  the  limits  of  the  Sexna,  it  clearly,  prima  facie,  belongs  to  them,  as 
Alfred *s  Jewel ;  while  anything  found  out  of  those  limits,  and  amongst  the 
Teutonic  family,  as  St.  Cuthbert's  cross,  will  be  as  clearly  English ;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  double  ownership,  and  the  name  Anglo-Saxon  can  only 
lead  to  a  confusion  of  everything  in  history  and  archaeology. 

*  Dio  Cassias  says  that  Agricola  had  heard  of  the  exploit  of  the  Usipians,  and  hence 
his  order  to  sail  round  the  island,  which  was  the  first  time  the  Romans  had  accomplished 
it    Hist.  Roman.,  Lih.  IzvL,  c.  xz. 

D 
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The  Chronicle  commeoces  with  the  statement,  that  there  were  five 
different  nations  in  the  island :  English,  Welsh,  Scottish,  Pictish,  and 
Latin;  and  this  appears  to  have  heen  taken  from  Beda.  Alfred,  870, 
translates  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  out  of  Latin  into  English;  but 
instead  of  nations,  calls  them  languages,  still  taking  no  notice  of  the 
Saxon.  In  one  of  the  homilies,  on  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Alban,  the 
persecution  of  the  christians  is  described  as  extending  from  the  conti- 
nent to  Englalande.  If  we  turn  to  the  Codew  Diplomatictu^  we  find  the 
kings  describing  themselves  as  of  the  people — "RexMerciorum,"  **Cantuar 
riorum,"  **  Westsaxonum,"  and  so  on.  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred* 
is  the  first  who  takes  the  title  of  *'  Rex  Anglorum."  In  a  Charter  of  Canute, 
1018,  he  styles  himself  **Imperator  Knuto  regirainis  Anglici  in  insula 
potitus  ;**  and  the  church  at  Canterbury  is  ^*  omnium  ecclesiarum  regni  Ang- 
Hgeni  mater  ;**  in  the  next  he  signs  himself  '*  Ego  Cnhut  Britanniaa  Ang- 
lorum  monarchus."  Edward,  in  1045,  is  styled  "  Edwardus  gratia  Dei 
industrius  rex  Anglorum  omniumque  insularum  in  circuitu  persistentium.** 
In  an  English  document  belonging  to  Edward,  without  date,  but  as  Stigand 
is  named  Archbishop,  it  must  have  heen  written  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  we  have  "  Ich  Eadward,  king  of  Engletheode."'*'  In  No.  853,  he 
makes  Ramsey  Abbey  toll  free  "  over  all  Engleland ;  **  and  at  this  period 
we  have  the  shires  much  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  There  are  instances, 
but  they  are  very  rare  of  "  Rex  Angelsaxonum ;"  but  this  combination  is  in- 
telligible enough  when  applied  to  two  nations  united.  We  speak  of  tlie 
Anglo-French  army  or  fleet,  but  not  of  an  Anglo-French  ship  or  sword,  f 

The  existing  relics  of  this  period,  in  a  material  form,  are  few,  and  at 
present  hardlj  available  for  historical  purposes,  as  thej  have  never  yet 
been  properly  examined.  Good  service  would  be  done  by  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  line  of  fortresses  in  North  Cheshire,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Edward  and  his  sister  Ethelflseda,  at  the  begmning  of  the 
tenth  century.  But  these  works,  extensive  as  they  are,  form  onlj  a  portioa 
of  what  they  are  said  to  have  constructed ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
thing  has  been  done  to  distinguish  the  work  of  that  period  from  that  of  an 

•  Cod.  Dipl.,  No.  844,  850. 
+  The  title  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  of  very  recent  introduction — ^it  is  not  named  in 
the  MSS.,  and  it  was  first  printed  nnder  the  title  Chronologia  Anglo- Saxonica.    A»it 
records  the  events  hoth  of  the  \Ye88exian8  and  th^  English,  the  proper  name  would  be. 
The  Anglo-Sexian  Chronicles. 
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earlier  or  later  time.    Oar  arcluBologists  haye  paid  great  attention  to  Roman 
and  Nortaaan  antiquities — ^to  pure  English,  little  or  none. 

But  our  written  evidences  are  numerous  and  valuable.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  me  at  present  to  refer  to  the  Monumenta  Histortca  Britannica, 
published  by  government,  and  containing  most  of  the  original  histories  of 
t^e  kingdom  to  the  Conquest.  Here  we  have  Beda  ih  the  eighth,  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  with  sortie 
other  contemporary  annalists,  but  unfortunately  leaving  much  to  be  wished 
for.  Kings  and  bishops  are  put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile,  and  battles 
are  fought,  and  men,  with  a  name,  die,  and  so  we  find  it  recorded. 
But  why  the  people  rose  against  the  recognised,  if  they  were  recogniseil, 
authorities ;  or  what  led  two  tribes  to  battle :  or  what  came  after  the  battle : 
or  what  such  an  ealdorman  had  done  to  be  named  in  death,  who  is  not 
mentioned  during  his  life,  is  what  we  look  for  in  vain.  Beda's  history  is 
strictly  ecclesiastical ;  we  find  in  it  the  succession  of  bishops  and  of  abbotsr 
and  the  conversion  of  kin^^  and  their  people.  But  if  we  take  away  the 
miracles  and  the  visions,  there  is  little  that  gives  us  an  insight  into  any 
part  of  the  life  of  the  people;  and  Beda  was  so  thoroughly  a  party  man^ 
that,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  hereafter,  little  dependance  can  be 
placed  upon  his  statements. 

Besides  the  *'  Monumenta,**  {government  has  also  published,  in  another 
folio,  the  "  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes"  of  the  kingdom,  forming,  with 
the  "  Chronicle,"  the  most  valuable  Corpus  fiistoricUm  po&sessed  by  any 
xnodetn  kingdom  in  its  own  language.  But  this  is  not  all ;  foi^  we  have 
moreover  a  large  number  of  contemporary  charters  and  private  documents 
from  the  year  600 ;  at  once  both  the  record  and  example  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  nation  during  that  period.  These  valuable  documents,  if  not 
absolutdy  unknown  to  our  most  popular  historians,  were  hatdly  available. 
Many,  it  is  true,  had  been  published  in  Dugdale's  Motiasticon,  Reynef '6 
Apostolatus,  and  elsewhere ;  imperfect  copies  of  the  early  laws  had  been 
printed,  but  it  was  not  till  the  labours  of  Kemble,  Stevenson,  Thorpe,  and 
bther  learned  men  in  England  and  Germany*  had  placed  thorn  fairly 
before  us,  that  they  could  be  said  to  be  accessible,  or  that  much  use  could 
be  made  of  them. 


•  I  wotild  refer  more  particularly'  to  Dr.  Reinhold  Schroid'e  work,  "  Die  OElBTti 
DEB  AHaBUBAOBSBH.**     LHpiic,  1858 :  a  work  of  great  iaterest  and  importanee. 
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IVom  the  tenth  ceutuiy  we  possess,  what  is  in  many  respects  equally 
important,  a  national  literature,  which,  however  deficient  in  itself,  becomes 
invaluable  as  a  photographic  reflection  of  the  people.  That  this  should 
have  been  presen'ed  at  all  during  the  terrible  period  of  the  Danish  inva- 
sions imder  Cnut;  and  that  property  should  have  been  then  occasion- 
ally involved  in  most  complicated  meshes  of  law,  the  details  of  which 
are  minutely  given,  are  matters  that  may  well  excite  our  wonder.  Some 
writers  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  we  owe  much  to  the  Danish, 
and  still  more  to  the  Norman  invasion — I  fear  that  all  such  ravages  are  an 
unmitigated  evil,  and  certainly  prevent  the  national  progress,  if  they  do 
not  actually  send  the  people  back  into  barbarism. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  free  the  mind  from  all  the  ideas  that  belong 
to  the  age  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  fill 
up  the  centuries  that  intervene  between  one  historic  epoch  and  another. 
Few  people  have  any  definite  notions  of  the  age  of  "  good  Queen  Bess  ;** 
still  less  of  800  years  before  that,  or  how  things  were  managed  in  the  daja 
of  King  John  and  Magna  Charta ;  and  as  to  the  period  before  the  Con- 
quest, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  appreciate 
than  the  state  of  Rome  at  the  time  of  CsBsar.  To  realize  a  state  where  the 
land  belonged  to  eveiy  freeman,  and  of  course,  when  there  was  no  private 
property, — where  there  was  an  equality  of  rank,  and  no  one  could  assume 
either  power  or  privilege  above  his  neighbour — this  is  the  first  step  in 
English  history.  To  trace  the  advance  of  the  kingly  power,  the  rise  and 
progress  of  an  aristocracy  of  the  "  comites,"  companiom  of  tlve  king,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  freemen  of  the  mark,  is  the  second ;  and  the  third  is,  to 
understand  the  process  by  which  the  common  land  of  the  mark,  the/o2<> 
land  as  it  was  called,  became  gradually  transferred  to  these  comites,  earls, 
servants  and  companions  of  the  king,  as  hoc-land,  and  so  lost  to  the  people. 
The  original  organization,  the  Mark  system,  had  in  itself,  as  Kemble  tells  us, 
its  own  elements  of  decay.  Every  Mark — and  I  believe  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  still  represented  by  our  parishes — was  a  little  republic,  owing 
neither  suit  nor  service  nor  tribute  to  any  other,  nor  subject  to  any  special 
ruler.  In  the  course  of  600  years,  the  folc-land,  the  property  of  the 
commonalty,  had  become  hoc-land,  the  private  property  of  iniJividuals^  and 
was  even  said  to  be  held  of  the  king  in  fee  as  the  real  owner  of  the  whole. 
Without  a  thorough  appreciation  of  these  facts,  we  shall  make  little  pro- 
gress in  our  study  of  English  History. 
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But  there  were  also  religious  differences  at  work  for  most  part  of  the 
time.  First,  we  have  the  old  heathen  population ;  then  the  early  con- 
verts to  Christianity — constituting  the  first  British  Church — ^having  no 
immediate  connection  with,  or  dependance  on  Rome,  and  holding  certain 
peculiar  notions  about  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter  and  the  right 
form  of  shaving  the  priests'  heads ;  and  thirdly  came  the  missionaries  from 
Eome-=— gradually  making  their  way,  and  in  about  400  years  establishing 
the  full  supremacy  of  the  papal  see.  Beda  belongs  to  this  class,  and  im- 
portant as  his  Ecclesiastical  History  is,  it  is  really  a  very  partial  and 
unworthy  work.  I  do  not  speak  of  his  miracles  and  visions  and  legends — 
they  belonged  to  the  time — ^but  no  body  can  doubt  that  the  real  point  in 
dispute  between  the  British  Clergy  and  Augustine  was  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  foreign  supremacy,  which  Beda  carefully  ignores.  He  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  British  Clergy  refusing  to  join  the  Roman  Missionary  in  convert- 
ing the  Saxon,  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  it  was  not  till  681 — three  genera- 
tions after  Augustine's  arrival  in  Kent — that  the  inhabitants  of  Sussex  were 
converted  by  Wilfrid,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  bishopric  of  York. 
The  King  and  Queen  had  been  previously  baptized,  and  there  was  already 
a  small  monastery  of  Scottish  monks  at  Bosham,  near  Chichester,  "  who 
served  the  Lord  in  poverty  and  humility,"  so  that  we  can  hardly  give  the 
Roman  Missionaries  credit  for  much  zeal  or  sincerity.  Be  this  as  it  may 
these  religious  diflFerences,  and  what  would  appear  to  be  continual  attacks 
upon  the  opinions  and  property  of  the  people,  would  also  operate  in  exciting 
the  minds  both  of  those  who  were  introducing  the  new  order  of  things,  and 
of  those  who  were  opposing  it. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  that  portion  of  the  Chronicle  which  is  most 
interesting  to  us,  as  containing  an  account  of  events  which  took  place  in 
our  own  neighbourhood.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  we 
have  little  more  than  the  records  of  battles  between  the  Danes  and  West 
Sexna,  whose  kings  then  ruled  over  all  the  people  south  of  the  Thames. 
From  time  to  time  attacks  had  been  made  upon  the  coast,  but  in  866  it  is 
said  a  large  heathen  army  came  into  England  (Angelcynnes  lond),  and 
fixed  their  winter  quarters  in  East  Anglia,  where  they  were  soon  horsed, 
and  the  inhabitants  made  peace  with  them.  In  868  this  army  was  attacked 
at  Nottingham  by  the  forces  of  the  West  Sexna.;  but  the  chronicle  says  there 
was  no  great  battle,  and  the  Mercians  made  peace  with  them.  They  are 
described  as  destroying  the  monasteries,  but  there  is  no  contest  between 
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them  and  the  people,  and  in  871  they  reached  Reading,  in  Wessex.  This 
was  the  year  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  in  seven  years  afterwards  the  Wes^ 
Sexiia  are  described  as  being  completely  subdued,  and  Alfred  had  to  tak^ 
refuge  in  Athelney.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  was  once  more  malripg 
head  against  them,  and  in  886  he  had  not  only  recovered  his  own  domir 
nions,  but  we  are  told  that  the  whole  English  nation  {Angelcyu)  turned  to 
him,  except  that  part  of  it  which  was  held  captive  by  the  Danes.  If  we 
compare  these  wars  with  those  at  the  end  of  the  next  centuiy  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh,  we  find  a  marked  difCerence.  The  Danish 
chiefs  are  generals,  commanders  of  the  army,  but  there  is  no  assumption 
of  the  kingly  power  or  title.  In  winter  they  are  quartered  in  the  cities, 
which  were  fortified,  independent,  under  municipal  government,  and  as 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  West  Sexna  as  they  were  friendly  to  the  so-called 
Danes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  only  the  Weasexian 
histoiy  of  the  contest,  and  if  we  wish  for  a  more  complete  one  we  must 
take  the  other  point  of  view  also ;  it  seems,  in  hct,  to  have  been  a  great 
contest  between  the  Sexe,  all  of  whom,  south  of  the  Thames,  had  fEdlen 
under  the  power  of  Wessex,  and  the  Engle,  the  Euglish.  The  kings  of  the 
West  Sexe  had  been  long  establishing  and  consolidating  their  power,  and  of 
course  the  '*  Mark"  system  had  been  sufiering  proportionately.  Besides  this, 
the  clergy  had  become  powerful  auxiliaries  to  the  rpyal  cause,  and  th^ 
endowments  seem  to  have  been  upoa  a  liberal  scale.  The  father  of  Alfred 
is  said  to  have  given  them  a  tenth  part  of  his  possessions  or  dominions, 
it  is  not  very  dear  which.  Folc-land  was  being  very  rapidly  converted  into 
Boc-land,  and  this  increased  the  power  of  the  king  and  his  comites,  by  the 
very  means  which  rendered  still  weaker  the  old  possessors.  The  kings  of 
Wessex  were  making  way  in  Mercia  amongst  the  English,  and  after  a 
severe  struggle,  lasting  over  seventy  years,  Edward,  the  son  of  Alfred,  had 
become  master  of  the  country  as  far  north  as  the  Mersey.  I  believe  we 
shall  have  a  much  clearer  view  of  this  long  contest  if  we  lopk  at  it  as  one 
between  the  Sexe  under  a  kingly  government,  and  the  English  imder  the 
Mark  system,  in  which  the  latter  was  finally  abolished,  and  the  two  nations 
imited  in  one,  the  king  taking  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  English;  pre- 
viously he  had  been  King  of  the  West  Sexna. 

The  events  of  the  year  8d4  are  givep  in  considerable  detail  ii^  the 
Chronicle,  much  more  so  than  is  usual ;  but  as  feur  as  possible  I  must  restrict 
my  remarks  to  what  concerns  ourselves.    We  ate  told  that  the  Northum- 
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brians  and  East  Anglians  bad  given  oaths  to  Alfred,  and  the  latter,  six 
hostages  also;  and  nevertheless,  contrary  to  their  plighted  troth,  as 
often  as  the  other  armies  went  out,  they  also  vvent  out,  either  with 
them,  or  on  their  own  part.  The  king  had  divided  his  forces,  so  that 
one  half  was  constantly  at  home,  the  other  half  in  the  field.  Alfred 
first  attacks  an  army  which  had  been  harrying  Wessex,  defeated  it 
at  Famham,  and  drove  it  over  the  Thames.  His  forces  still  following  it, 
besieged  it  as  long  as  their  provisions  lasted.  In  the  mean  time  a  large 
fleet  had  reached  Exeter,  and  Alfired,  vrith  the  best  part  of  his  troops, 
hastened  thither;  but  the  enemy  retreated  again  to  their  ships.  The  rest 
of  the  forces,  with  a  body  of  Londoners,  took  and  destroyed  a  fort  at 
Beamfleet  (?  Benfieet  in  Essex),  their  ships  included.  Another  army  of 
East  Anglians,  Northumbrians,  and  Danes,  advanced  up  the  Thames,  and 
then  along  the  Severn  to  Butdngton.*  Here  they  were  attacked  by  the 
king's  Ealdormen  and  ^  Thanes,  who  had  gathered  some  forces  out  of 
Somersetshire,  Glocester,  and  North  Wales,  and  besieged  for  many  weeks. 
At  length  they  were  compelled  to  fight,  and  the  Christians  had  the  nctory ; 
that  part  which  got  away  thence  was  saved  by  flight. 

"  When  they  had  come  into  Essex  to  their  fortress  and  to  their  ships, 
'*  then  die  survivors  again  gathered  a  great  army  from  amongst  the  East 
"  Angles  and  the  Northumbrians  before  winter,  and  committed  their  wives 
"  and  their  ships  and  their  wealth  to  the  East  Angles,  and  went  at  one 
•*  stretch,  day  and  night,  untfl  they  arrived  at  a  western  city  in  Wiriul, 
**  which  is  called  Lega-ceaster.  Then  were  the  forces  unable  to  come  up 
**  with  them  before  they  were  within  the  fortress ;  nevertheless  they  beset 
"  the  fortress  about  for  some  two  days,  and  took  all  the  cattle  that  was  there 
•*  without,  and  slew  the  men  whom  they  were  able  to  overtake  without  the 
"  fortress,  and  burned  all  the  com,  and  with  their  horses  ate  it  in  all  the 
**  nd^hbourhood :  this  was  about  a  twelve  month  after  they  first  came  hither 
"  over  the  sea. 

"  895. — And  then  soon  after  that  in  this  year  the  army  from  Wirral  went 
**  among  the  north  Welsh,  for  they  were  unable  to  stay  there ;  this  was 
*'  because  they  had  been  deprived  both  of  the  cattle  and  com  which  they 
*'  bad  phmdered.  When  they  had  tumed  again  out  of  North  Wales,  with 
"  the  booty  which  they  had  there  taken,  then  went  they  over  Northhumbria- 
**  land  and  East  Anglia  in  such  wise  that  the  forces  could  not  overtake  them 
"  before  they  came  to  ihe  eastem  parts  of  the  land  of  Essex,  to  an  island 
"  that  is  out  on  the  sea,  which  is  (^Ued  Mersey." 

Soeh  is  the  history  of  the  year  894,  as  given  in  the  contemporaiy  chio- 
•  There  is  a  ButtiDgton  on  the  Seven,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire. 
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nicle,  and  you  have  the  facts  connected  with  the  Danish  irruption  into 
Cheshire,  North  Wales,  and  Lancashire.  It  was  evidently  the  object  of 
the  army  to  get  to  Chester  before  the  forces  of  king  Alfred,  and  it  seems 
they  succeeded.  This  was  after  the  usual  summer  fighting ;  the  cam- 
paign had  been  imusually  busy  and  unfortunate  for  the  EngUsh  army,  and 
winter  was  setting  in.  They  appear  to  have  crossed  the  Mersey  eaiiy  in 
spring,  and  made  their  way  back  through  Lancashire  to  their  own  country. 

We  have  here  a  most  remarkable  narrative,  especially  important  to 
our  own  neighbourhood,  but  plain  as  it  seems,  it  has  led  to  the 
most  contradictory  statements.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  two  interpreters 
agreeing  as  to  the  facts  which  it  professes  to  describe ;  and  any  one  who  is 
curious  in  the  matter  may  refer  to  the  early  volumes  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  to  see  some  of  the  interpretations  which  have  been  giVen. 
It  is,  however,  referred  to  especially  in  support  of  the  supposed  Danish 
settlements,  which  some  archaeologists  have  placed  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  Danes  ever  were 
here  except  upon  this  occasion.  It  has  been  said  already  that  we  are  not 
to  suppose  that  these  Danish  armies  were  entirely  composed  of  natives  of 
Denmark,  or  that  they  were  foreigners  at  all.  The  army  here,  which  is  so 
frequently  named,  was  acting  in  connection  with  the  Danish  fleet,  but  I 
believe  they  were  real  Englishmen  (the  Chronicle  expressly  calls  them 
Northumbrians  and  East  Anglians)  contending  for  their  original  rights 
and  property,  against  what  they  must  have  considered  usurpation  and 
innovations.  They  had  fought  in  Mercia,  and  been  defeated;  the  real 
Danes  also  had  suffered  loss  both  at  Beamfleet  and  Exeter,  and  as  v?as 
usual  all  seem  to  have  gone  into  vnnter  quarters ;  at  any  rate  the  "  here"  had 
retired  into  East  Anglia,  when,  without  any  reason  assigned,  they  hurried 
by  forced  marches,  at  a  stretch,  night  and  day,  across  the  island  to 
Chester.  Now  the  only  way  that  I  see  to  account  for  this  sudden  enter* 
prise  is  to  suppose  that  when  they  got  home,  after  the  summer  campaign, 
they  there  learned  that  Alfred  s  troops  were  advancing  upon  Chester,  pro- 
bably those  which  had  defeated  them  at  Buttington. 

That  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  had  been  gradually  extending  itself,  and 
continued  to  do  so  for  years  after  this,  the  Chronicle  bears  ample  testi- 
mony. The  cities,  as  I  have  already  stated,  were  English.  The  **  army'* 
seems  to  have  been  always  welcome  to  them,  and  we  have  no  reason 
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to  think  that  Chester  had  different  views  or  interests.  We  may  then 
understand  that  the  intelligence  they  got  in  East  Anglia  at  once  des- 
patched them  to  that  city,  and  it  appears  that  their  effort  was  successful, 
and  that  the  "  fyrd,"  the  forces  of  Alfred,  were  shut  out.  These,  how- 
ever, ravaged  the  country  round  about,  destroyed  the  cattle  and  the  com ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  Mercia,  across  which  the  army 
had  just  marched,  and  over  which  Alfred  had  assumed  a  nominal  autho- 
rity. The  army,  however,  was  safe  within  the  walls,  and  the  forces,  after 
a  couple  of  days,  withdrew,  apparently  to  Wessex.  We  are  then  told  that 
for  want  of  provisions  the  army  made  an  incursion  into  North  Wales,  whence 
part  of  Alfred*s  forces  had  been  drawn,  and  obtaining  some  booty  there 
returned  through  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  giving  no  opportunity  to  the 
king's  forces  to  attack  them.  Chester  appears  to  have  kept  its  indepen- 
dence for  the  time,  though  it,  mth  other  cities,  fell  under  the  power 
of  Wessex  a  few  years  after.  We  are  told  that  it  was  repaired  in  907, 
when,  no  doubt,  it  was  taken  by  either  Edward  (Alfred's  successor)  or  his 
sbter  Ethelflsdda.  In  912,  Edward  took  possession  of  London  and  Oxford, 
and  all  the  lands  that  belonged  to  them.  The  same  fate  befell  Derby  in 
917,*  and  in  the  following  year,  "in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  by  God's 

*•  help  she  got  into  her  power,  by  treaty,  the  burh  at  Leicester,  and  the 
"  greater  part  of  the  army,  which  owed  obedience  thereto,  became  subject  to 
"  her.  And  the  people  of  York  had  also  covenanted  with  her,  some  having 
•*  given  a  pledge,  and  some  having  bound  themselves  by  oath,  that  they 
**  would  be  at  her  command."  **  Before  Martinmas  king  Edward  went  with 
*'  his  forces  to  Buckingham  ♦  *  and  Thurcytel  the  earl  sought  him  to  be 
"  his  lord,  and  all  the/ holds,*  and  almost  aU  the  chief  men  who  owed  obe- 
••  dience  to  Bedford,  and  also  many  of  those  who  owed  obedience  to  North- 
"  ampton."    I  might  read  you  tne  annfals  of  successive  years,  containing 

similar  accounts,  confirming  what  I  have  already  stated  as  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  cities  and  marks,  and  the  slow  and  gradual  advance  of  the 
kuigly  power.  In  the  real  Danish  invasion,  which  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  all  was  changed ;  the 
cities  were  especial  objects  of  attack  and  pillage,  and  one  of  the  most 
severe  battles  with  the  Danes  was  fought  by  the  East  AnglianS.  There 
is,  in  f&cty  between  these  two  contests  all  the  difference  that  exists  between 
a  domestic  war  and  a  foreign  invasion. 

*  ''This  year,  before  Lamroas,  Ethelfled,  lady  of  the  Mercians,  God  helping  her,  got 
possession  of  the  burh  which  is  called  Derby,  with  all  that  owed  obedience  thereto." — 
Sax.  Chbon. 
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We  find  this  still  further  borne  out  by  the  peculiar  expressions  used  by 
the  chronicler ;  you  haye  remarked  that  the  king's  forces  are  called  the 
"  fyrd,"  while  the  Danish  troops  are  always  named  ••  here,'*  the  army.  In 
the  laws  of  Ini,  which  date  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
bdiong  to  the  West  Saxons,  we  are  told  that  a  body  of  men  up  to  seven  are 
thieveSy  from  seven  to  thirty-five  they  are  Moth,  and  above  tMrty-five  they 
are  here  ;  and  in  connection  with  these  nouns  are  the  corresponding 
verbs  to  thieve,  to  hloi,  and  to  herry  or  ha/rry.  The  second  of  these  words 
has  a  curious  similarity  to  one  that  we  have  been  lately  made  rather  too 
frequently  acquainted  with  in  Indian  news — to  loot.  Each  of  these  crimes 
requires  a  peculiar  form  of  compurgation,  and  are  alike  under  the  law. 
The  fyrd  was  the  king's  military  levy,  called  out  every  year  for  a  certain 
period,  each  man  finding  his  own  arms  and  provisicms. 

I  must  now  leave  it  to  yourselves  to  decide  the  extent  to  which  the 
Danish  influence  could  have  prevailed  in  West  Derby  or  any  other  part  of 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire.  Whatever  conclusions  you  may  draw  as  to  the 
correctness  of  my  interpretation  of  the  march  from  East  Anglia  through 
Mercia  to  Chester,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no  part  of  the  army  made  any 
settlement  here ;  and  though  Alfred's  successor  extended  his  actual  king- 
dom to  the  Mersey,  it  made  no  further  advanced  at  that  time.  A  series  of 
forts,  including  Chester,  Edisbuiy,  Runcorn,  Thelwall,  Warburton  and 
Manchester,  are  all  ascribed  to  Edward  and  Ethelfl»da,*  and  it  is  long 
before  Lancashire  is  named  in  the  original  historians  of  England. 

Yon  will  excuse  my  dwelling  so  long  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  really  the 
most  important  event  that  appears  in  our  county  history  -before  the  Con- 
quest, and  I  must  now  bring  this  paper,  which  I  fear  has  been  very  tedious, 
to  a  close.  All  that  can  support  the  writer,  or  encourage  his  hearers  in 
these  minute  inquiries,  is  the  certainty  that  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge will  come  from  closer  investigation,  and  we  are  sure  that  every 
right-minded  man  is  interested  in  the  history  of  his  birth-place  or  his  home. 

*  Ethelflaeda  Imilt  Edisbary,  Warburton  and  Runcorn  in  015.  Edward  constmcted 
dM  bnrli  at  Thehvall,  and  repaii«4  and  gamaoaed  Manchester  in  933. 
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ON   THE   SO-CALLED   ANGLO-SAXON  ANTIQUITIES  DIS- 
COVERED  NEAR  KERTCH,  IN   THE   CRIMEA. 

By  0,  Roach  Smith,  Esq.,  (in  a  leUer  to  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.) 

(Rbao  d|iD  Pbcbm9^b,  1857.) 

The  attention  of  students  of  our  Saxon  antiquities  was  naturally  attracted, 
some  mentbs  since,  to  statements,  which  appeared  in  most  of  our  leacUng 
papers,  respecting  some  of  the  objects  excavated  by  Dr.  Macpherson,  and 
DOW  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  said  that  they  were  Anglo^ 
Saxon ;  and  moreover,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  paradox  involyed 
in  their  appearance  on  the  bank^  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  was  suggested  that 
they  probably  had  belonged  to  soldiers  of  the  Varangian  guard,  which, 
as  you  know,  was  drawn  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  from  the  tenth 
century  served,  over  a  considerable  period,  as  a  body-guard  to  the  Byzantine 
emperors*  Before  I  had  seen  the  objects,  I  expressed  a  strong  conviotion 
both  that  the  appellation  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  misapplied,  and  that  the 
notion  of  referring  them  to  the  Varangian  guard  was  equally  untenable. 
Having  inspected  the  remains  I  am  c<mfirmed  in  my  opinion. 

The  fibule  are  the  objects  which  have  led  to  the  above  decision. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  of  the  types  headed  "  Germany"  and  "  England,** 
in  plate  L,  vol.  ii.  of  my  Collectanea  Antiqua ;  and  in  plate  XVIII,  vol.  i. 
of  the  same  work.  The  former  are  rarely  found  in  England ;  the  latter 
abound  in  Essex,  in  Norfolk,  in  Warwickshire,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
m  other  parts ;  but  you  will  not  find,  I  believe,  a  single  example  in  your 
Kentish  collections ;  and  only  one  specimen  of  the  former  kind,  which  is  in 
Mr.  Rolfe^s  gatherings  from  the  Osengal  cemetery.'*^  Another  example 
from  Kent,f  that  mentioned  above  as  published  by  me  for  comparison  with 
the  German,  exhausts,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present  recollect,  the  number 
found  in  this  country.  This  kind  of  fibula  may  be  termed  radiated ;  the 
more  common,  cruciform. 

*  It  b  figured  in  vol.  iiL  plate  VI.  fig.  2,  of  the  GoUectanea  Andqua. 
f  See  Antiqnities  of  Richborough,  ReculTer,  and  Lymne,  for  the  ornaments  and  oms 
found  with  this  fibnla,  and  my  remarks  on  them. 
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Now  after  what  I  have  said,  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  similarity 
between  the  fibulsB  from  Kertch  and  some  which  are  found  with  Anglo- 
Saxon  Antiquities,  and  which  have  been,  and  yet  may  be,  called  Anglo- 
Saxon.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  those  from  Eertch  have  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  even  a  Teutonic  origin.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  a 
rational  sequence  that  the  very  reverse  should  be  nearer  the  truth ;  and 
that  while  works  of  ancient  art  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium 
are  in  no  way  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  far  north,  those  of  the  north 
may  be  expected  to  have  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  fashion  of  the  east. 

Had  it  been  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities, such  as  these  fibulsB,  in  the  east,  we  need  not  look  to  so  late  a 
period  as  that  of  the  Varangi:  we  have  evidence  of  Saxon  and  other 
German  soldiers  quartered  in  the  Oriental  parts  of  the  Roman  empire 
centuries  earlier,  from  whom,  with  more  probability,  they  might  have  been 
presumed  to  be  derived. 

In  referring  these  objects,  as  I  am  disposed  to  do,  to  a  late  i^man 
or  Byzantine  manufacture,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  long  maintained, 
namely,  that  we  must  study  our  Saxon  antiquities  beyond  the  shores  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  fully  to  comprehend  the  influence  which  has  guided 
the  peculiar  forms  and  patterns  of  the  ornamented  fibulsB,  and  other 
personal  decorations,  we  must  trace  the  antiquities  themselves  in  the 
parent  coimtries ;  and  then  we  must  study  contemporaneous  remains  in 
Italy  and  further  eastward.  At  present  this  has  not  been  attempted : 
unhappily  the  veiy  few  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  studj  of 
our  National  Antiquities  are  hardly  in  the  position  to  undertake  tedious 
and  expensive  journeys,  such  as  would  be  indispensable;  and  our  Govern- 
ments have  not  yet  patriotism  enough  to  give  encouragement  to  such 
researches. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  METHODS  WHICH 

HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED,  OR  PROPOSED,  FOR  THE 

ARRANGEMENT  OR  CATALOGUING  OF 

LIBRARIES. 


By  Edward  Edwards,  Esq, 
(Rbad  11th  Maboh,  1858.) 


Fob  the  earliest  attempts  at  the  Classification  of  books,  of  which  precise 
accounts  are  now  attainable,  we  must  look  to  the  jet  remaining  medisBval 
Catalogues  of  Monastic  Libraries.  Even  in  those  parts  of  Europe  wherein 
revolutions  of  Religion  have  had  but  a  veiy  restricted  operation, — as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  our  own  country, — ^intestine  conflicts,  popular 
riots,  Qr  foreign  wars,  have  dispersed  collections  which  had  been  laboriously 
gathered  by  the  efforts  of  many  successive  generations  of  monks.  Such 
collections,  whatever  may  seem  to  us  their  intrinsic  worth,  must  unques- 
tionably have  considerable  value  as  elements  in  the  history  of  Civiliza- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  reasonable  gratulation  that  although 
yery  few  Monkish  libraries  of  an  early  date  have  descended  to  modem 
times,  otherwise  than  piece-meal,  we  still  possess  not  a  few  of  the  catalogues 
of  such  collections,  taken  in  their  prime.  But  many  of  the  best  of  them 
remain  yet  unprinted. 

Here,  however,  we  are  concerned  with  these  Catalogues  only  as  respects 
the  illustrations  they  afford  of  the  manner  in  which  mediseval  men  were 
wont  to  group  together  the  subjects  of  human  knowledge  as  embodied  in 
the  books  that  stoodon  their  shelves.  In  glancing  over  such  old  Catalogues, 
the  vnsh  for  "  more  Classics  and  fewer  Schoolmen,"  will  often  rise  to  the 
lips.  But  great  as  will  remain  the  undeniable  merits  of  Monks  in  respect 
of  the  preservation  of  ancient  learning, — after  deduction  of  all  drawbacks, 
— ^it  must  always  be  bom  in  mind,  that  scholarship  was  never  their  primary 
business.  In  all  ages  of  the  Monastic  Institute,  Prayer,  Penitence, 
Worship,  Consolation,  came  before  Study  and  Teaching.  To  a  great 
extent  the  learning  of  the  cloister  grew  out  of  its  missionary  enterprise. 
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The  monk  who  was  sent  forth  to  convert  Pagans  to  Christianity  found  that 
Civilization  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  Eeligion.  The  cultivation  and 
exercise  of  his  own  mind,  that  it  might  afterwards  arouse  the  slumbering 
powers  of  other  minds,  lay  then  in  the  direct  path  of  his  daily  duty.  But 
it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  Christian  priest  who  had  to  fight 
with  rude  Paganism  in  its  open  crimes  and  its  visible  idol-worsMp,  should 
have  much  sympathy  with  refined  Paganism  in  its  deification  of  the 
paeons,  however  beautifully  arrayed  in  poetical  imageiy. 

[§  1.  Olassifioalkm  of  Monkish  LfortriM  In  the  Middle  Ages.] 
The  contents,  then,  of  the  Monkish  libraries  were  at  the  outset  almost 
exclusively  theological ;  and,  at  all  periods,  Theology  was  a  preponderating 
element  in  them.    At  least  in  theory,  all  other  subjects  of  hum»L  know- 
ledge were  viewed,  more  or  less  completely,  in  subordination  to  this- 

Another  preliminary  consideration  will  claim  a  ^ord  or  two.  Even  when 
the  books  of  a  monastic  community  had  become  numerous  and  of  varied 
ehaiacter,  no  (me  monk  had  much  time  to  make  their  classification  a  matter 
of  elaborate  study..  The  Armariua  of  Librarian  was  usually  a  pluralist, 
and  none  of  his  offices  were  sinecures.  He  was  often  Preceutor.  But 
not  only  had  he  to  lead  the  Choir,  he  had  to  furnish  it  with  breviaries  and 
service  books.  The  ^k  of  superintendiug  the  labours  of  the  ScripUmum 
devolved  upon  him.  Sometimes  in  addition  to  his  musical  and  literary 
duties,  the  poor  Armariua  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
and  general  overseer  of  the  daily  conventual  life.'*'  So  that  there  must 
have  been  ample  warrant  for  that  appointment  of  an  'Armarius  Junior,'  or 
*SoUuium  Armariif  which  we  occasionally  meet  with  in  monastic  chronicles. 

[§  2.  OlAssiaoadon  adopted  in  the  Gatalogae  of  the  Library  of  St.  Biquier,  A.D.,  881.] 
In  his  Spicilegium,  Father  d'Achery  has  preserved  for  us  a  monastic 
catalogue  of  the  Ninth  Centuiy.  It  forms  part  of  a  general  return  of  aH 
the  property  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Riquier,  which  was  made,  in  the  year  831, 
by  order  of  Lewis  U  Debormaire,    Its  arrangement  is  as  follows : — 

I.  Bibles  and  Biblical  Commentaries. 

II.  Fathers  of  the  Church. 

III.  Grammarians  (De  Libri^  GrammcUicorum,) 

r  I  - 

•  Antiquioret  Ooruuetudinet  OluniaceniU  MonatUru,  printed  in  D'Achery's  SpicUeifiumt 
vr,  llft-188.  Comp.  Da  Cange,  sub  voce  Armaria,  ( Olossarium  mediae  et  infima  Latini- 
tatii,  HenscheVs  Edit,  i,  80T) ;  and  Marten9,2>e  Antiquis  EtcUtim  ritibus,  iii,  ^60,  seqq. 
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IV.  Historians  {D$  libris  Antiquorum,  qui  ge$ti$  Eegum,  vil  ntu  Tirratwn 
scripseruntj 

V.  Missals  and  other  Service  books.* 

In  the  Royal  Library  of  Munich,  the  vast  extent  of  which  is,  in  a  great 
degree,  owing  to  the  aggregation  of  ancient  hbraries  from  other  parts  of 
Bavaria,  many  of  them  monastic  in  their  origin,  there  is  a  very  curious 
series  of  the  old  book-lists  of  conventual  collections,  which  is  said  to 
number  nearly  600  separate  catalogues,  including,  as  may  be  well  imaginedt 
specimens  of  almost  all  known  varieties.! 

Amongst  these  is  a  Catalogue  of  the  library  oi  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
of  Weihenstephan,  compiled  in  the  Idth  Gentory,  which  begins  thus: — > 
HiBC  est  noUcia  librorum  eatholicorum  Ecdesia  8,  Stsphani,  imprimis  qui 
pertinerU  ad  divinum  servitium.  Then  follow,  Alii  Ubri  a  fratribus  in  oapi- 
tolio  et  cLd  fMnsam  et  ad  colla,  legendi,  all  of  which  ate  theological  or 
devotional.  These  are  followed  by  scientific,  poetical,  and  hbtorical  books, 
indiscriminately.  Here  the  only  classification  is  that  resulting  from  the  dif- 
ferent uses  to  which  the  books  were  applied  under  the  monastic  regulations. 

[§  8.  Oatalogae  of  the  Library  of  St  Emmeram  at  Ratiabon.] 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Libraiy  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Emmeram,  at 

Eatisbon,  the  primary  arrangement  is  that  of  the  desks  or  bookcases  in 

which  the  volumes  were  placed.     Of  these  there  were  thirty-two,  thus 

appropriated :  — 

I.  II lAbrum  textuum  Biblia, 

III.  IV.  V.  VI Diversi  Expositores  super  BMia, 

VII.  VIII.  IX.  X  XI.  XII.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.  Doctores  (antiquiores)  se- 

cufidum  ordinem  aphabeti,  cum  quibui- 

dam  Libris  suis. 

XVI Libri  Hisioriarum, 

XVII.  XVIII.  XIX.  XX.     .     Libri  diversorum  doctorum(recentiortm.) 
XXI.  XXII.  XXIII.    .     .     .    Libn  Juris  (Canonici.) 

XXIV Libri  diversorum. 

XXV Libri  Juris  fCivilis  and  CanonicL) 

XXVI.  XXVII.  XXVIII.  XXIX.  Libn  artium. 

XXX Libri  de  diversa  materia, 

XXXI Libri  Omeliarum  et  Passionalia. 

XXXII Bibliainpartibus.l 

*  Ohronici  CentulensU,  sive  8.  Richarii,  lib.  iii,  o.  8,  printed  in  Daoheiii  SpiciUgium, 
iv,  482486. 

+  Sobmeller.  Ueber  Buehercatai9§e  det  XV  wnd  Jriihere  Jahrhmnierte,  {Sftrt^um, 
ii,  248,  seqq.) 

*  Schmeller,  ut  supra,  262. 
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Another  catalogue  of  the  same  collection,  apparently  written  about  1460, 
preserves  the  same  general  arrangement,  with  certain  improvements  in 
details.  Forty  years  later  comes  a  new  arrangement,  introduced  by  Brother 
Dionysius  Monger,  whose  catalogue  is  based,  not  on  the  subject  matter  but 
on  the  form  and  material  of  the  books.  He  assorts  the  library  into 
(1)  Vellum  MSS. ;  (2)  Paper  MSS. ;  (3)  Printed  Books.  These  classes  are 
subdivided  into  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  aud  these  again  by  figures,  ex- 
tending usually  to  twenty  under  each  letter.  Thus  of  the  420  vellum 
MSS.,  the  first  fPapias  sive  mater  verborum,  in  magno  volumine  et  antiqua 
bona  scriptura,)  is  marked  A.  1 ;  and  the  last  (Tabula  notabUis  et  magis- 
tralie,  in  pergameno  et  affixa  bitumine  baculo  et  circumligatur  fune  canopeo, 
et  dicitur  Tabula  Itaf,  sive  quatuor  regiones  quatuor  eUmentorum,  habens 
in  fronte  imaginem  monachi  et  medici  depictam,  &c.,)  is  marked  X.  16, 
and  80  on  with  the  rest. 

[§  4.  Classed  Listo  of  Early  Printers.] 

Of  the  Catalogues  which  contain  only  Printed  Books,  the  earliest  are  in 
some  degree  Glassed  Catalogues,  and  the  character  of  the  classification 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by  that  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  those 
Fathers  of  Printing  who  issued  them  Thus,  in  1498,  the  elder  Aldus 
published  a  Catalogue  of  *'  Libri  Grseci  impressi,"  under  the  classes— 

1.  Grammatica.  4.  Philosophia. 

2.  Poetica.  5.  Sacra  Scriptura. 

3.  Logica. 

About  half  a  century  later  (1 646)  we  have  catalogues  of  Robert  Estienne, 
in  which  the  following  divisions  appear : — 

1.  Hebreea.  8.  Rhetorica. 

2.  Grseca.  9.  Oratoria. 

3.  Sacra.  10.  Dialectica. 

4.  Prophana.  11.  Philosophica 
6.  Grammatica.  12.  Aritbmetica. 

6.  Poetica.  13.  Geometrica. 

7.  Historica.  14.  Medica. 

[§  0.  Oesner's  scheme  of  Classification.] 
In  1548  we  arrive  at  what  some  writers  have  termed  '*  the  first  bibliogra- 
phical system,''  published  with  a  view  to  the  use  rather  than  to  tbe  sale  of 
books ;  it  is  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  and  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  index  of 
matters  to  his  **  Bibliotheque  Universelle,**  under  the  title  of  "  Pandectarum, 
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^tfe  parUHonwn  univer$alium  UM  xxi'^  Cuvier  has  given  a  minute  account 
of  the  ^ork  in  the  excellent  notice  of  Gesner  which  he  inserted  in  the 
Biograjphie  UniverseVe,  adding  that  the  author  (like  many  other  authors) 
never  considered  it  *'  as  complete  as  it  ought  to  be,"  and  therefore  never 
permitted  the  section  *'  Medicine"  to  be  printed.  Brunet,  too,  praises 
G^ner  as  a  man  of  good  sense,  who  knew  how  to  keep  clear  of  '*  those 
arbitrary  combinations  of  several  sciences  into  a  single  class,  which  have 
captivated  so  many  learned  men."*  M.  Brunet  appears,  however,  to  have 
overlooked  that  synthetical  grouping  of  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions 
which  Gesner  placed  at  the  head  of  his  section  entitled  *'  Partitiones  theo- 
logicee."  If  only  as  the  first  scheme  of  its  kind,  this  synopsis  deserves  to 
be  quoted  at  length.    It  is  as  follows : — 


/Benbooinales. 


'  Neoefluria 


PHILOSOPHU 

comprehendit 

AitTES  et 

SCIBMTIAS. 


Pnopartntes.  h 


I.  QrammatioaetPhilologioA. 
9.  Dialeotioa. 
9.  Rhetorioa. 
4.  Poatioa. 


15.  Arithmetioa. 
6.  Oeometria,  Optica,  &o. 
7.  Mosica. 
8.  Aatronomia. 
9.  Aatrologia. 


vOmantes  , 


10.  De  divinatione  et  magia. 

11.  Oeographia. 
13.  Historia. 
13.  De  diversibas  artibos  illi- 

teratis,  meobanicis,  &c. 

^4.  De  natarali  philosophia. 

15.  De  prima  pbilosoptda  sen 
metaphysioa  etXheologia 
gentilinm. 

16.  De  morali  philosophia. 
^Sabstantialefl 17.  De  philosophia  eoonomioa. 

18.  De  re  politioa  id  et  oivili 
aomintari. 

19.  De  jorispradentia. 
[20.  De  re  medioa.] 
31.  De  Theoloffia  Christiana. 

The  system  of  classification  next  in  order  of  date  is  that  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Florian  Trefler,  a  Bavarian  Benedictine,  in  a  work  published  in 
1560,  which  I  know  only,  by  M.  Albert's  citation  of  it  in  his  "  Recherches 
8ur  la  clamfication  hibliographique ; '*  and  by  Dr.  Edmund  Zoller*s  brief 
epitome,  in  his  tract,  entitled  *•  Die  BibUothekwissenschaft.**  Its  arrange- 
ment of  classes  runs  thus  : — I.  Civil  Law ;  II.  Canon  Law ;  IIL  Casuistry ; 
rV.  and  V.  Dictionaries,  &c. ;  VI.  and  VII.  Hagiography,  Chronography, 
and  Topography;  VIIL,  IX,  and  X.  Theology;  XI.  Philosophy;  XII. 

•  Manuel  du  libraire,  lotrodactioD,  \m  (4th  edition.)  Oesner  has  dedicated  each  of 
his  twenty  books  or  chapters  to  a  celebrated  printer,  and  usually  appends  to  the  dedica- 
tion a  list  of  the  most  important  books  printed  by  each  of  them  respectively. 

E 
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Omtoryand  Rhetoric;  XIII.  Epistolography ;  XIV.  Poetry;  XV.  Phi- 
lology; XVI.  Miscellanies  {promiacue  omnes  quotquct  superioribus  non 
pomnt  insert) ;  XVTI.  German  hooks  (Uhros  Teutonico$J,  Trefler's  treadse 
was  already  nnmhered  amongst  hooks  of  great  rarity  almost  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Both  Zoller  and  Alhert,  (in  common  with  Jocher  and  Ziegel- 
bauer)  appear  never  to  have  seen  the  book  itself,  but  describe  it  on  the 
authority  of  an  elaborate  notice  by  Struve  in  ^e  Jena  periodical  BibUo- 
iheoa  antique^  for  Januaiy,  1706. 

[§  6.  C.  dc  SavigDy*8  scheme.] 
In  1687  Christofle  de  Savigny  published,  under  the  title  of  "  TabUau- 
accomplis  de  tons  les  arts  libiraux  contenans  une  generale  et  somtnaire  par 
titton  des  dits  arts,  amassez  et  reduicts  par  ordre,  dc.,''  a  scheme  which  is 
substantially  but  a  modification  of  Gesner*3.  The  number  of  classes  is 
sixteen,  which  are  thus  arranged: — J.  Grammar;  2.  Rhetoric;  3.  Dia- 
lectics ;  4,  Arithmetic ;  6.  Geometry  ;  6.  Optics ;  7.  Music ;  8.  Cosmogra- 
phy; 9.  Astrology;  10.  Geography;  11.  Physics;  12.  Medicine;  18.  Ethi<»; 
14.  Jurisprudence;  15.  History;  16.  Theology.  Each  class  has  its 
divisions  and  subdivisions  worked  out  with  much  elaboration ;  and,  in  a 
second  edition  of  the  work,  published  in  1619,  two  additional  classes  are 
introduced,  namely,  17.  Poetry;  and  18.  Chronology. 

If  literary  history  did  not  present  us  with  so  many  instances  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  petty  attacks  are  made  upon  great  names,  in  the  hope 
of  nibbling  off,  as  it  were,  some  fragment  of  that  fame  which  cannot  be 
openly  contested,  we  might  feel  surprise  that  any  writer  should  have  ad- 
duced this  scheme  of  Savigny 's  as  being  "  certainly  an  anticipation  and 
probably  a  source''  of  the  famous  *'  Encyclopaedical  tree"  of  our  illustrious 
Bacon,  to  which  in  truth  it  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  however,  this  has  actually  been  done,  and  that  by  the  eminent 
bibliographer  Brunet,  in  the  introduction  (already  quoted)  to  the  **  Manud 
du  Uhraire''*  It  would  have  been  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  have 
pointed  out  the  very  obvious  similarity  which  exists  between  the  classifica- 
tion of  Savigny  and  that  of  Gesner,  which  had  preceded  it  by  forty  years. 


•  Brnnet's  words  are :  "  C'est  un  system e  6gar^  de  toutes  nos  connftissaTices,  ant^rienr 
de  pr^8  de  vingt  ant,  remarqaons-le  bien,  k  I'Arbre  Eneyolopediqne  de  Bacon,  dont  U  a 
pu  fire  U  modiUt**     M.  Albert  quietly  overlooks  Bacon  altogether. 
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[§  7.  Bacon's  scheme.] 
That  well-known  surreyof  all  human  knowledge  bywhich  Bacon  at  the  samd 
time  recorded  the  discoveries  that  had  been  ahready  effected,  and  traced  the 
courses  which  yet  remained  to  be  explored  by  the  enterprise  of  many  suc- 
ceeding fi^es,  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1605.  Human  learning  he 
regards  as  issuing  from  the  three  fountains  of  Memory,  of  Imaginatum, 
and  of  JRecuon ;  Histoby  being  the  enmnation  of  thg  first ;  Poest  of  the 
second ;  Philosophy  of  the  third ;  and  there  can  be,  he  adds,  '*  no  other, 
nor  no  more ;  for  History  and  Experience  we  take  for  one  and  the  same, 
as  we  do  Philosophy  and  Science." 

To  quote  the  whole  of  the  **  Partitio  universalis  doctrina  humance,"  can 
scarcely  be  needed  for  the  purpose  in  view.  But  a  brief  recital  of  its  main 
divisions  may  be  usefuL    They  run  thus  : — 

1.  Natoral  History. 


Class  L — Histobt: 


2.  CiTil  History. 


fa.  Ecclesiastical. 
b.  Literary. 
0.  Civil,  proper. 
d.  Civil  History, 


^    Appendices 


Class  II. — ^Philosopht  :- 


1.  Science  of  God. 


2.  Science  of  Nature :  , 


to-^  ii. 
(iii 


Orations. 

Letters. 

Apothegms. 


V8.  Science  of  Man. 


1a.  Primary  Philosophy. 
b.  Physics. 
c.  Metaphysics. 
d.  Magic. 
«.  Natural  Philosophy. 


Class  III. — Pobtbt: 


•te 


Narrative  Poetry. 
Dramatic  Poetry. 
Allegorical  Poetry.* 


Here  we  have  an  intellectual  chart  which,  as  Dugald  Stewart  has  said, 
(in  the  prefiEtce  to  the  preliminary  dissertations  to  the  Eneyclopoedia  Bri- 
tannica,)  **  is,  with  all  its  imperfections,  the  only  one  of  which  modem 
philosophy  has  yet  to  boast."  This  remark  is  still  substantially  true. 
Bacon's  scheme  is  admirable  for  comprehensiveness,  for  lucid  arrangement, 
and  for  a  terminology,  at  once  striking  and  precise,  which  the  memory  can 
easily  and  firmly  grasp.  But  it  is  far  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Historian  of  Learning  and  of  the  Sciences  than  to  those  of  the 
Librarian.  It  is  fitter  for  the  classification  of  ideas  than  for  that  of  books. 
In  his  third  class  the  illustrious  author  seizes  the  substance,  and  disregards 


•  F.  Baconi  Partitio  univertaUs  doctriruB  humane,  Ac.    (  De  Dign,  et  Aug,  Scienliarum, 
lib.  2.)     Works,  by  Montagu,  viii,  87,  adjinem,  8vo.  18"48. 
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the  form :  — "  By  Poesie,  in  this  place,"  he  says,  "  we  understand  nodiing 
else  but  original  history  or  fables,"  (**  fiction  "  as  we  now  say,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse.)  As  for  verses  that  is  only  a  style  of  expression ;"  whilst  in 
his  first  class  he  makes  Natural  History  and  CivU  History  to  he  correlatives, 
and  thus  lays  down  a  rule  which,  (if  it  could  be  carried  out)  would  sever 
the  narratives  of  what  has  been  observed  concerning  the  workings  of  natare, 
from  those  treatises  on  what  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  bat 
deductions  from  that  observation. 

[§  8.  D'Alembert's  Elaboration  of  Baoon's  Scheme.] 
Accordingly  in  D'Alembert*s  Elaboration  of  Bacon's  scheme  we  find  the 
*•  Natural  History  of  Minerals,"  to  be  a  section  of  the  fourth  division  of 
class  I,  and  "  Mineralogy  "  we  find  to  be  a  section  of  the  sixth  division 
(Physics)  of  class  II,  and  so  it  is  with  plants  and  with  animals.  *  Bat 
how,  in  practice,  are  we  to  demarcate  Mineralogy  from  the  history  of 
minerals,  or  Botany  from  the  histoiy  of  plants  ? 

This  system  of  D'Alembert  is  so  entirely  an  amplification  of  Lord 
Bacon's  that  it  will  be  more  fitly  noticed  here  than  in  the  order  of  its  date 
(1767).  The  three  main  classes  he  retains,  but  increases  the  number  of 
divisions  and  sub-divisions,  and  alters  their  arrangement.  Briefly  it  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 

Class  I. — HisTOBY.  Pneumatology ;  (ii.)  Arts  of 

1.  Sacred  History.  Thinking -Retaining- Com- 

2.  Ecclesiastical  History.  municating :  —  a.  Logic,  h. 

3.  Civil  History.  Writing,  c.  Printing,  &c.— 

4.  Natural  History,  [incZuiin^  tt«  (iii.)  Morals: — a.  Etliics,  6. 

application  in  Arts,  Tiade,  Jurisprudence,  c.  Commerce, 

and  Manufactures  ]  4.  Science  of  Nature : — (i.)  Ma- 

Class  II. — Philosophy.  thematics ;  (ii.)  Physics. 

1.  General  Metaphysics  or  Onto-  Class  III. — Poetry. 

logy.  1.  Narrative  Poetry. 

2.  Science  of  Grod — (i.)  Natural        JJ.  Dramatic  Poetry. 

Religion;  (ii.) Revealed  Re-  3.  Allegorical  Poetry. 

ligion;  (iii.)  Science  of  Good  4.  Music — Painting — Sculpture 

and  Evil  Spirits.  — ^Architecture.* 

3.  Science  of  Man -(i.)  Universal 

[§  9.  Other  modifications  of  Bacon's  Scheme.] 
The  system  of  Bacon  has  also  been  made  the  ground-virork  of  other 

•  0*Alemhert,  DUcourM  prSliminaire  h  C  Encyclopkdie  MHhodique  {Mklange$^  i,  289, 
et  seqq.  8vo,  Amst,  1767.) 
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schemes  by  Regnault  Wariu,*  by  Laire,!  and  by  Peignot  ♦  These,  however, 
I  pass  by  with  the  remark  that  many  of  the  alterations  they  propose  will 
not  on  close  examination  establish  themselves  as  improvements,  and  that 
in  some  instances  the  later  writer  expunges  the  additions  or  substitutes  of 
bis  immediate  predecessor,  and  reverts,  more  or  less  exactly,  to  the  former 
arrangement.  Thus,  for  instance,  Laire  added  to  the  three  main  classes  of 
Bacon,  of  D'Alembert  and  of  E^gnault,  these  two : — (4)  Physical  wants, 
(5)  Moral  WANTS.  Peignot  omits  these ;  adheres  to  most  of  the  modifications 
introduced  by  D'Alembert ;  suppresses  from  the  section  "Physics,"  all 
that  bears  on  Natural  History,  other  than  that  of  the  human  frame 
(veterinary  medicine  excepted),  and  prefixes  an  introductory  section  "Bib- 
liography," by  way  of  preface  to  the  three  grand  divisions  of  human 
knowledge,  the  third  of  which  he  designates  "  Imagination  "  instead  of 
"  Poetry,"  and  in  this  third  class  includes  not  only  "  Fine  Arts,"  but 
Mechanical  Arts  ;  so  that  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  Cotton  Spinning  finds 
itself  to  be  allied  with  Hamlet  and  with  the  Iliad.  Himself  a  librarian 
and  a  bibliographer,  it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  in  the  arrangement  of 
most  of  his  details  he  has  far  more  regard  than  D'Alembert  had  to  the 
requirements  of  a  library ;  but  the  system  fails,  and  must  fail,  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  classification  of  books,  be  the  amount  of  ingenuity  expended 
upon  the  effort  what  it  may. 

[§10.  Schemes  of  John  Bhodias  and  of  Claadias  Clement] 

In  1681,  John  Rhodius  proposed  a  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
University  library  at  Padua,  the  original  manuscript  of  which  has  found  its 
way  to  the  Town  libraiy  of  Hamburgh,  and  has  been  recently  commimicated 
to  the  Leipsic  Journal  Serajpeum,  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Hoff'mann,  under  the  title  of 
Ein  hibliothekarisches  Gutachlen  abyegeben  im  Jahre  1631.  Rhodius  was 
a  Dane ;  had  studied  at  Wittemberg,  and  in  other  German  Universities ; 
and  finally  established  himself  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1659.  His 
system  comprises  twelve  principal  classes,  thus  arranged  :— 

*  Tableau  de  Ventendement  hvmain — Introduction  aux  Hudet  encyclophiiquet  (8to, 
Paris,  1798.) 

f  Peignot,  Dictionnaire  ra'uonnk  de  Bibliologie  (8vo,  Paris,  1802),  ii,  235,  (referring 
to  MSS.  preserved  at  Besan9on.) 

{  Ibid.  U,  271—280. 
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I. 

Theology. 

VII. 

Oratory. 

II. 

Jurisprudence. 

VIII. 

Rhetoric. 

III. 

Medicine. 

IX. 

Logic. 

IV. 

Philosophy. 

X. 

Philology. 

V. 

History. 

XI. 

Criticism. 

VI. 

Poetry. 

XII. 

Grammar.'*' 

In  1635  Claudius  Clement  pohlished  his  work  entitled,  Musei,  me  BibUth 
theca  tarn  privates  quam  puhlioB  extruclio,  instruction  curat  mm,  libri  w., 
in  which  he  proposes  to  class  hooks  in  a  method  very  similar  to  that  so 
shortly  before  suggested  at  Padua.     His  arrangement  stands  thus : — 

I.  Theology.  VII.   Sacred  History. 

II.  Law.  VIII.  Profane  History. 

III.  Philosophy.  IX.    Polygraphy. 

IV.  Mathematics.  X.     Oratory  and  Rhetoric. 
V.     Physiology.                       XI.    Poetry. 

VI.    Medicine.  XII.    Grammar,  &o. 

But  although  the  author  could  boast  the  dignified  appellation  *  Regius 
Professor  Eruditionis  in  CoUegio  Imperiali  Madritensi'  his  work  does 
little  honour  either  to  his  learning  or  his  power  of  exposition,  and  goes  fer 
to  justify  the  criticism  of  his  namesake,  David  Clement,  of  Gottmgeo, 
who  says  of  him  that  he  had  *<  acquired  at  Madrid  the  habit  of  making 
difiEuse  orations  on  suljects  which  he  did  not  understand."  It  ia  with 
small  warrant,  indeed,  that  some  writers  have  spoken  of  this  scheme  as 
the  model,  to  some  extent,  of  that  adopted  by  Gabriel  Naude  in  his 
*  BibliotheccB  Joannia  Cordesii  Catalogm'  published  in  1643. 

[§11.  Ntade*8  scheme.] 
Several  years  earlier,  Naude  had  published  his  Avis  pour  dresser  uns 
bibliotheqmt  which  has  a  special  interest  for  Englishmen,  inasmuch  as  it 
received  the  honour  of  translation  at  the  hand  of  John  Evelyn.  The 
author  unfortunately  is  best  known  by  that  which  is  least  honourable  to  his 
memory.  He  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  a  justification  of  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  the  miserable  plea  that  it  was  like  the  act  of  the 
skilful  surgeon  wha,  having  opened  a  vein,  bleeds  his  patient  even  to 
&intiDg,  in  order  to  cleanse  the  system  of  its  peccant  humours  f  But 
his  merits  as  a  truly  liberal  promoter  of  learning,  and  as  one  who  in 

•  Serapeum  1856,  {InteUigenzBlait),  17-21. 
•f-  Considerations  politiques  tur  les  Coups  (TEtatt  4to,  (published  in  the  same  yesr  tf 
the  Bibliotheca  Cordesiana,  1C18.) 
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that  capacity  \<^as  greatly  in  advaoce  of  his  generation,  are  so  considerable 

that  even  a  frenzj  of  partizansbip  carried  to  so  sad  a  pitch  may  now, 

perhaps,  claim  to  be  pardoned  as  the  error  of  a  man  who,  having  travelled 

ahnoBt  over  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  Europe,  in  search  of  valuable 

and  splendid  books,  until  he  had  gathered  together  not  alone  the  largest, 

but  the  most  superb  library  of  that  age,  chiefly  plumed  himself,  not  upon 

the  beauty,  or  the  rarity,  or  the  costliness  of  the  collection,  but  on  its  free 

accessibility  to  all  men.     In  his  own  vigorous  words : — "  It  shall  be  open 

to  all  the  world,  without  excluding  a  living  soul,"  (not  even  the  poor 

Huguenot,)  **  from  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  evening  : 

From  its  door  shall  resound  that  cry  which  has  never  yet  been 

heard  in  the  K^ublic  of  Letters :    '  Come  in,  aU  you  who  desire  to  read, 

come  in  freely.'"* 

The  principal  classes  proposed  by  Naude  are  as  follows : — 

Theology.  Military  Art. 

Medicine.  Jurisprudence. 

Bibliography.  Council  and  Canon  Law. 

Chronology.  Philosophy. 

Geography.  Politics. 

Histoiy.  Literature. 

After  mentioning  some  of  the  far-fetched  schemes  which  super-subtle 
writers  on  this  subject  had  previously  proposed,  he  observes  that  he  would 
hold  such  complicated  and  labyrinthine  methods  in  as  little  esteem  as  an 
unintelligible  author,  and  adds,  "  I  think  that  system  best  which  is  easiest, 
least  complex,  and  most  accordant  with  established  usage."  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  whilst  Naude  did,  to  some  noticeable  extent,  improve  on 
preceding  systems,  both  as  to  the  precision  of  his  classes,  and  as  to  the 
order  of  their  sequence — an  improvement  which  will  be  very  manifest  if, 
for  instance,  we  compare  his  arrangement  with  Clement's — he  expressly 
disclaimed  all  desire  to  achieve  reputation  as  a  daring  innovator.  And  in 
this  respect,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  those  of  his  countrymen  who  have  rendered  the  most  truly  efl&cient 
services  to  Uterature  in  this  not  very  attractive  field  of  labour. 
[§  12.  Boailland's  scheme.] 

I  come  now  to  what  is  substantially  the  ordinary  system  of  modem 
French  bibliographers.     The  honour  of  originating  it  has  been  claimed, 

*  Dialogue  erUre  Mwcarat  et  Sainiange,  as  quoted  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Laborde  in 
the  fourth  of  his  letters  De  tOrganiiation  des  hihliotiikquet  dam  ParU,  p.  20. 
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sometimes  for  the  leanied  Jesuit  Jean  Garnier,  and  sometimes  for  Gabriel 
Martin,  for  so  long  a  period  the  most  eminent  of  the  Pans  booksellers ; 
but  the  claim  which  is  best  authenticated  seems  to  be  that  of  Ismael 
Bouillaud,  the  compiler  of  the  sale-catalogue  of  the  famous  libraiy  of 
De  Thou. 

Owing  to  the  singular  circumstance  which  retarded,  without  preventing, 
the  dispersion  of  that  noble  collection,  Bouillaud*s  catalogue  had  lain  long 
in  MS.  before  it  was  sent  to  press.  It  was  not  published  until  1079,  and 
then  appeared  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Quesnel.  The  learned 
author  makes  no  display  of  his  erudition  or  of  his  ingenuity,  by  adding 
new  classes,  or  by  coining  new  and  sonorous  names  for  the  old  ones ;  but  he 
lays  hold  of  five  classes,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  all  the  preceding 
schemes,  and  all  of  them,  with  others,  in  that  of  Naude,  namely: — 

I. — ^Theology ; 

II. — Jurisprudence ; 
III.— History ; 
IV. — Philosophy ; 

V. — ^Literature ; 

and  brings  all  the  books  with  which  he  had  to  deal  under  one  or  other  of 
these  grand  divisions.  The  more  important  of  the  details  of  this  classifi- 
cation will  be  shewn  most  advantageously,  and  with  most  economy  of  time, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  modifications  introduced  into  it  by  Martin, 
and  by  De  Bure. 

[§  18.  Qarnier's  scheme.] 
In  the  year  preceding  the  publication  of  the  Bibliothsca  Thuana, 
Gamier  gave  to  the  learned  world  his  able  and  elaborate  Systema  Bibli- 
otheca  CoUegU  PariHensit  SocietatU  Jem*    I  give  the  classes  and  the 
main  divisions  only,  in  the  first  form  in  which  they  appeared. 

Class  I. — Theology  : —  7.  Latin  Fathers. 

1.  Holy  Scriptures.  8.  Scholastic  Theologians. 

3.  Biblical  Criticism  ((7io«5afor^«        9.  Polemical  or  Controversial 
Critici  Tractores  CateruB^dc.)  Theologians. 

3.  Interpreters  both  of  the  Old  10.  Casuists. 

and  New  Testaments.  11.  Ascetics. 

4.  Interpreters  of  the  Old  and       VI.  Preachers. 

New  Testaments  severally.    Class  II. — Philosophy  :— 
6.  Collections  of   the  Fathers,         1.  Philosophers. 

both  Greek  and  Latin  [Bib-        3.  Mathematicians. 

liotheccD  Patrum.)  3.  Physicians. 

6    Greek  Fathers. 
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II 


4.  Orammanans.' 
6.  Orators. 

6.  Poets. 

7.  Philologists. 

Class  III. — History  : — 


1.  Geographers. 

2.  Chronologists. 

3.  Universal  History,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  political. 

General  Histoiy  of  the 

Church. 
Histoiy  of  particular  Churches. 
History  of  Religious  Orders. 

7.  History  of  Saints. 

8.  Greek  Histoiy. 
Roman  History. 
Italian  History. 
French  History. 
Spanish  Histoiy. 
German  History. 
Belgic  Histoiy. 
English  Histoiy. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


16.  Northern    History    (Danish, 

Swedish,  &c  ) 

17.  EQstory  of  the  Countries  ad- 

jacent (the  Turks,  Hungary, 
Poland,  Muscovy,  &c.) 

18.  History  of  the  New  World; 

Voyages  and  Travels. 

19.  Genealogical  History. 

20.  Literary  History. 

21.  Iconological  History  (Arch®- 

ology,  Numismatics,  &c.) 

22.  Natural  History. 

23.  Artificial  Histoiy. 

24.  Fabulous  History. 

Class  IV. — JUBISPRUDENCB  I 

1.  Councils  and  Pontifical  Let- 

ters. 

2.  Canon  and  Ritual  Law. 

3.  Roman  Civil  Law. 

4.  French  Law. 

6.  Foreign  Law  (of  various  coun- 
tries in  their  order). 
6.  Law  of  Nations. 


Father  Gamier*s  scheme  embraces,  in  the  whole,  461  sub-divisions,  of 
which  74  belong  to  Theology ;  88  to  Philosophy ;  227  to  Histoiy ;  and  72 
to  Jurisprudence ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  in  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tions it  bears  the  marks  of  honest  and  intelligent  labour.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  classes  *'  Histoiy'*  (at  least  as  to  its  first  twenty  sections)  and 
"Jurisprudence"  displays,  I  think,  a  great  improvement  on  all  preceding 
systems.  In  common  with  the  latter,  that  of  the  class  "Philosophy"  is 
clamsy  and  confused.  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  Poetics,  and  Philology, 
are  all  embraced  in  this  class,  whilst  works  of  fiction,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  form  a  section  of  the  class  History,  under  the  designation  Historia 
fabidosa.  The  vast  field  of  "  Politics,."  using  that  term  in  its  widest  sense, 
is  inclosed  in  another  section  of  the  same  class,  and  is  named  Historia 
artificialis;  and  the  author  defines  it  as  including  (1)  what  relates  to  man 
individually — ^his  food,  clothing,  housing,  death,  and  burial ;  (2)  what 
relates  to  man  as  existing  in  families — marriage,  servitude,  &c. ;  (3)  what 
relates  to  societies  of  men ;  and  so  on.*     The  formidable  division  "  Heter- 


*  Addiog,  after  connderable  amplificadon  on  these  heads,  *'  ad  hoc  capat,  referantnr, 
qnaB  tradantur  de  proemiis  et  poenis,  de  militia,  de  meroimoniis,  de  artifioiis,  de  agri- 
cultura,"  Stc—Syttemat  ^c.,p,  86.) 
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odoxia,"  {Hareticorum  et  impiarum  Ubri  in  octo  ordines,)  brings  up  the  rear, 
but  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding  classes  than 
as  itself  forming  a  fifth  class. 

[§  14.  Leibnitz'  scheme.] 
About  the  year  1700  Leibnitz  drew  up  his  Idsa  bibliotheca  pMicm 
secundttm  classes  scierUiarwn  ordinancUB,*  in  which  he  proposes  ten  main 
divisions,  viz. : — I.  Theology ;  II.  Jurisprudence ;  III.  Medicine ;  IV.  In- 
tellectual Philosophy ;  V.  Mathematics  (PhUosophia  rarum  imaffinaUonis) ; 
VI.  Physics  {PhUosophia  rerum  sensibUium) ;  VII.  Philology  {Res  lingua- 
rum,  but  including  Poetry) ;  VIII.  Civil  Histoiy ;  IX.  literary  History 
and  Bibliography ;  X.  Collective  Works  and  Miscellanies.  In  this  classi- 
fication it  will  be  seen  the  term  <' Philology"  is  used  in  a  sense  almost 
co-extensive  with  that  In  which  bibliographers  now  commonly  emjdoy  the 
word  ''Literature";  whilst  ''Medicine"  makes  almost  its  last  appearance 
in  the  character  of  an  independent  division  of  human  knowledge. 

[§15.  Marchftnd's  scheme,  as  dereloped  in  the  Faaltrier  Catalogue.] 

Nearly  at  the  same  period  Prosper  Marchand  was  busied  in  elaborating 
a  new  system  which,  as  he  hoped,  was  to  be  philosophical  in  its  basis, 
expansive  in  its  scope,  and  practical  in  its  adaptability  to  the  arrangement 
of  books.  But  he  did  not  publish  this  scheme  until  1709,  when  it  was 
developed  in  his  Catalogus  librorum  bibliotheca  Joachimi  Fatdtrier.  In 
this  catalogue  we  have  the  following  classification : — 

Class  I. — Philosophy  or  Human  13.  Arithmetic. 

Sciences:—  14.  Algebra. 

1.  Grammar.  15.  Geometry. 

2.  Logic  and  Rhetoric.  16.  Astronomy. 
8.  Poetry.  17.  Astrology. 

4.  Philology.  18.  Optics. 

5.  Ethics.  19.  Music. 

6.  Jurisprudence.  20.  Statics. 

7.  Poliucs.  31.  Arts. 

8.  Metaphysics.  Class  II. — ^Theologt,  or  Divinb 

9.  Physics.  Scibnce. 

10.  Natural  History.  Class  III. — History,  or  the  Scienok 

11.  Medicine.  of  Events. 

12.  Chemistry.  Appendix. — Polygrapht. 


•  Published  by  Feller  in  Otium  Hanoveranutn,  128-188.    (Leipz.  1718,  Svo.)    Comp. 
Otthrauer,  Bibliothecarisches aus  Leihnizens Leben  und  Schriften,  (Serapeum,  xii,  27-30.) 
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This  plan,  however,  met  with  small  fevour.  Its  author  had  previously 
introduced  some  slight  modificatioifs  into  that  of  Bouillaiid,  and  these 
seem  to  have  kept  their  place. 

In  1709  also  appeared  the  DisposUio  Catalogi  BiblioihsecB  J.  BmaU 
Imperialis  (at  Rome),  by  Giusto  Fontanini,  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Ancyra,  and  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  della  Eloquenza  Italiana,)  under  the 
five  classes — I.  Theology ;  II.  Jurisprudence ;  III.  Philosophy  (1 .  P.  ra- 
tionalis:  2.  P.  naturalis;  3.  Historia  naturaUs;  4.  P.  moralis ;  5.  P.po- 
litica;  6.  Medecina;  7.  Mathesis;  8.  Aslronomia ;)  IV.  History;  V.  Poly- 
mathy  (1.  Philologia;  2.  Bhetorica;  3.  Poetica;  4.  Orammatica,)  This 
classification  is  worked  out  in  great  detail,  the  number  of  divisions  or 
chapters  being  sixty-two,  and  that  of  sections  no  less  than  1828.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  latter  the  alphabetical  order  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  wherever  it  was  practicable.* 

[§  16.  Oirard's  scheme.] 
Amongst  the  papers  of  the  Abbe  Girard — ^author  of  the  once  celebrated 
8ynonyme$,  and  of  the  Principes  de  la  Langue  Frangaise — ^was  found  the 
MS.  of  a  new  bibliographical  system,  widely  different  from  all  which  I 
have  hitherto  noticed.  Its  merits,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  buried 
beneath  a  barliarous  nomenclature  which  must  have  gone  far  to  deprive 
them  of  all  chance  of  recognition.  Human  knowledge  is  by  him  arranged 
in  six  classes,  each  with  precisely  six  divisions,  and  each  division  is  sub- 
divided into  two  sections,  neither  more  nor  less. 

'*  Class  nods  at  class,  each  section  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  system  iust  reflects  the  other.** 

A  veiy  brief  specimen  must  suffice,  f  The  six  classes  are :  I.  Theology  ; 
II.  NoMOLOGY  (Social  Science);  III.  Historiography;  IV.  Philosophy; 
v.  Philotx)gy  ;  VI.  Technology.   The  details  of  class  II.  are  as  follows : 

1.  Discipline. 

(i.)  Christian;  (ii.)  Neieronome. 

2.  Civil  Law. 

(i.)  Politics;  (ii.)  Jurisprudence. 
8.  Corporology. 

(i.)  Cenobitical;  (ii.)  Associative, 

*  RomflB,  ex  off.  F.  QoDzage :  reprinted  in  Koehlei^s  SyUoge,  &c.,  1728. 
f  The  scheme  is  given  at  length  in  the  Encyelopedia  of  Diderot  and  D*Alembert, 
ii.  761-765,  (1st  ediuon.j 
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4.  Ethicology. 

(i.)  Treatises  on  Morak;  (ii.)  Characlen. 

5.  Thesmology. 

(i.)  Usages;  (ii.)  Modes, 

6.  Praxetonomy. 

(i.)  Etiology  {Domestic  Economy) ;  (ii.)  Ludicrology  [Qames  of 
Chance,  dc) 
Whimsically  absurd  as  this  scheme  may  appear,  it  has  not  been  without 
imitators. 

[    §  17.  Conyers  Middleton*8  scheme.] 
In  1723  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  a  scheme  for  the  classification  of  the  University  Library, 
which  by  various  munificent  gifts  had  recently  been  much  enlarged.   The 
following  were  the  principal  divisions : 


Class  I. — ^Theology  : — 

1.  Holy  Bible. 

2.  Hermeneutics. 

3.  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers. 

4.  Scholastic  Theology. 

5.  Moral  Theology. 

6.  Mystical  Theology. 

7.  Hortatory  Theology. 

8.  Polemic  Theology. 

9.  Councils ;  Canon  and  Ponti- 

fical Law. 
10.  Sacred    and    Ecclesiastical 
History. 
Class  II. — Propane  History  : — 

1.  Works  on  the  Composition 

and  Study  of  History. 

2.  Chronology   and    Universal 

History. 

8.  Ancient  History. 

4.  Byzantine  History. 

6.  History  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire. 

6.  History  of  the  Sai'acens  and 

Turks. 

7.  History  of  Particular  Coun- 

tries. 

8.  Historical  Miscellanies. 


9.  Literary  History. 
Class  III. — Civil  Law. 
Class  IV. — Philosophy  : — 

1.  Works  of  Ancient   Philoso- 

phers. 

2.  Works   of  Modem   Philoso- 

phers. 

3.  Treatises  on  Logic,  Ethics, 

Economics,  and  Politics. 

4.  Physics,  Metaphysics,  Natu- 

ral Theology,  Philosophical 
Lexicons. 
Class  V. — Mathematics. 
Class  VI. — Natural  History. 
Class  VII. — Medicine. 
Class  VIII. — Polite  Literature  :- 
1 .  Works  of  Orators. 
3.  Works  of  Poets. 

3.  Works  of  Letter-writers. 

4.  Works  of  Antiquaries. 
6.  Works  of  Philologists. 

6.  Works  of  Polygraphers. 

7.  Works  of  Grammarians. 

8.  Miscellanies  {Miscellanea  qua 

ad  certam  aliquam  classem 
redud  nequeant).'^ 


This  publication  had  the  result — singular  for  a  prelection  on  so  harmless 


*  BibUolheciB  Oantabrigiensis  ordinandi  melhodus, 
London,  1755.) 


(MUcell.  Works,  iv.  74-82,  8vo. 
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a  topic — of  subjecting  its  author  to  a  prosecution  for  libel,*  but  of  other 
result  it  seems  to  have  been  barren.  The  present  University  librarian, 
Mr.  Power,  stated  in  his  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  the  recent  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  Cambridge  University,  that  "  the  books  are  not 
arranged  generally  in  classes,**  and  that  *'  there  is  no  classed  catalogue  of 
this  Library  ; "  and  he  adds,  somewhat  too  sweepingly,  "  the  formation  of 
such  a  catalogue  would  be  very  laborious  and  expensive,  and  its  use  is  very 
much  superseded  by  such  books  as  Brunet^s  Manuel  du  Libraire,  f  Watt*s 
Bibliotheca  Britannica,  &c."  Even  if  these  books  could  themselves  be 
fairly  placed  in  the  category  of  **  classed  catalogues,"  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
perceive  in  what  way  they  could  be  used  as  substitutes  for  the  proper  cata- 
logues of  an  individual  library. 

[§  Id.  Modifications  of  the  Scheme  of  Bonillaad  by  Mardnand  De  Bore,  resulting  in 
the  **  Scheme  of  the  Paris  bookseUert.**] 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  minor  modifications  which  Marchand  intro- 
duced into  the  bibliographical  system  of  Bouillaud  were  received  with 
more  favour  than  were  those  cruder  innovations  which  he  embodied  in  the 
Faultrier  catalogue.  Grabriel  Martin  adopted  the  former  in  most  of  the 
catalogues  which  he  published  between  the  years  1711  and  1760 — a  series 
then  certainly  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  bookselling — and  De  Bure 
followed  in  the  same  track.  The  result  of  their  successive  labours  has 
since  been  designated  *'  the  system  of  the  Paris  booksellers,*'  and  its  mam 
divisions  run  thus : 

Class  I. — ^Theology  ; —  2.  Civil  Law. 

1.  Holy   Scriptures  and   their      Class  III. — Sciences  and  Arts  :— 

Interpretations.  1.  Philosophy. 

2.  Councils  and  National  Sy-  2.  Physic^. 

nods.  3.  Natural  History. 

3.  Liturgies.  4.  Medicine. 

4.  Works  of  the  Fathers.  6.  Mathematics. 
6.  Works  of  the  Schoolmen  and  6.  Arts. 

of  Modern  Theologians.  Class  IV. — Literature  : — 

Class  II. — Jurisprudence: —  1.  Grammar. 

1.  Canon  Law.  2.  Rhetoric. 

*  At  the  time  of  its  appearance,  it  may  be  remembered,  the  yexed  qaestion  reepecting 
the  right  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  or  Senate  to  the  Courts  of  Law 
at  Westminster  was  hotly  disputed,  and  a  sentenoe  in  Middleton's  dedication  was  con- 
strued into  a  contempt  of  the  jurisdiction  in  question. 

f  Report  of  Cambridge  Univ*  Oommisslonen,  1852.     (End.  p.  67.) 
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3.  Poetry.  6.  Modern  History :  (i.)  Europe, 

4.  Philology.  (ii.)  Asia,  (iii.)  Africa,  (iv.) 

5.  Polygraphy.  America. 

Class  V.-HiSTOEY  :-  ^'  Historical  PawJipomena  (H^ 
.    ,  ^    ,  raldry  and  OenstUotjy.) 

1.  Histoncal  Prolegomena.  3   Antiquities. 

2.  Geography  9    Literary  History  and  BibUo- 
8.  Chronology.  graphy. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  History.  jq.  Biography. 

5.  Ancient  History.  ^    Historical  Extracts. 

This  is  the  system  of  which  Charles  Nodier  has  said,  "  It  is  simple, 
clear,  easy.  It  can  include,  without  strain,  all  the  capricious  and  innu- 
merable sub-diyisions  which  it  has  pleased  human  fisincy  to  introduce  into 
the  literary  form  of  books ; "  and  (which  appears  to  me  of  still  more  impor- 
tance) it  is  embodied  in  catalogues  which  have  become  classics  in  their 
kind. 

[§  19.  Essential  oharaoterigiics  of  the  Schemes  hitherto  enamenUed.] 

K  the  members  of  this  Society  who  have  thus  far  honoured,  me  with 
their  attention  in  what  I  fear  will  prove  to  be  a  tedious  survey,  will  now 
kindly  take  the  pains  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  vaiious  schemes 
which  have  been  particularized,  they  will  perceive,  I  think,  that  however 
diversified  in  their  respective  details,  all  of  them  may  be  grouped  in  one  or 
other  of  two  classes ;  the  first  of  which  aims  at  the  systematic  and  con- 
secutive arrangement  of  all  human  knowledge,  in  accordance  with  some 
theory  either  of  the  power  and  functions  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  the  order 
and  sequence  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world  may  be  con- 
ceived to  present  themselves  to  its  contemplation;  and  the  second  of 
which,  with  far  humbler  pretensions,  seeks  but  to  assort  after  some  con- 
venient and  manageable  fashion  the  instruments  of  knowledge  for  ordinary 
employment  and  daily  use.  The  system-maker  in  the  former  case  aspires 
to  solve  some  of  the  problems  which  have  occupied  and  divided  meta- 
physicians in  all  ages;  in  the  latter  he  is  content  if  he  be  found  to  have 
facilitated  the  buying  and  selling,  the  shelving  and  the  finding  of  books,  by 
all  who  handle  them  or  seek  them,  whether  their  quest  be  for  the  Dialogues 
of  Plato,  or  for  tlie  last  edition  of  the  favorite  Cookery  Book.    - 

I  am  far  from  contending  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  catalogues 
precisely  the  same  rules  as  to  that  avoidance  of  subtle  distinctions,  and 
complex  sub-divisions,  which  will  be  found  indispensable  in  the  actual 
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armngemeDt  of  books  on  their  shelves.  Whatever  plan  may  be  adopted,  it 
is  certain  that  a  good  catalogue  will  require  a  much  more  minute  classifi- 
cation than  would  be  either  useful  or  practicable  in  the  presses  of  a  library. 
It  is  also  certain  that  the  preferability  of  one  plan  over  another  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  character  and  contents  of  the  collection  which  has  to  be 
catalogued.  If,  for  example,  the  library  be  especially  rich  in  historical 
works,  it  may  be  expedient  not  only  to  give  a  series  of  divisions  and  sections 
under  the  class  "  Histobt"  fiEur  more  numerous  than  those  assigned  to  any 
other  class,  but  also  to  insert  in  that  class  many  works  which  in  ordinary 
cases  would  have  a  better  claim  to  appear  elsewhere.  Thus  in  a  collection 
die  main  strength  of  which  lies  in  BriUsk  history,  it  may  be  well  to  cata- 
logue the  "  Statutes  at  Large,''  (the  merits  of  which  as  an  historical  text-book 
have  been  well  enforced  by  Mr.  Froude  in  the  Oxford  Eisayt,)  in  that 
class  rather  than  in  the  class  "  Jurisprudence,"  giving  in  the  latter  a  mere 
reference  or  guide-mark ;  and  to  take  precisely  the  same  course  with  many 
works  which  are  poetical  inform  but  historical  in  substance ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  Alliterative  Poem  on  the  deposition  of  King  Richard  77.,  or  the  collection 
of  Political  Songs  from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of  Edward  11. ,  published 
by  the  Oamden  Society.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  John  Michael  Francke, 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Count  Bunau  (now  incorporated  with  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Dresden),  and  it  is  not  the  least  useful  characteristic  of 
that  admirable  though  unfinished  work. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  new  bibliographi- 
cal systems  were  proposed — that  of  Leclerc  de  Montlinos,  published  in  the 
Journal  Encychpediqus  for  September,  1760,  and  critically  dissected  by 
Meroier,  in  the  same  Journal  three  months  afterwards,  being  perhaps  the 
most  fantastically  symmetrical  of  them  all.  But  I  pass  them  over  without 
further  mention,  and  hasten  to  the  description  of  some,  more  important  for 
our  present  purpose,  which  form  a  portion  of  the  fruits  of  that  intellectual 
activity  to  which  the  revolution  of  1789  gave  so  vigorous  an  impulse. 
Of  these  the  most  noticeable  seem  to  be  the  schemes  proposed  respectively 
by  Ameilhon,  by  Camus,  by  Butenschoen,  and  by  Daunou. 

[§  20.  Ameilhon's  and  Camas'  schemes.] 

The  prominent  place  assigned  in  preceding  systems  to  Theology  was 
of  course  offensive  to  men  imbued  with  the  revolutionaiy  principles  of  the 
day.     M.  Ameilhon,  therefore,  proposed  to  displace  Theology  in  favour  of 
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Grammar,  to  retrench  from  Jurisprudence  its  section  of  Canon  Law, 
(inserting  the  latter  as  a  sort  of  appendix  to  Church  Histoir,)  and  to 
separate  the  Physical  Sciences  from  the  Arts.  He  makes  nine  chief 
classes,  and  arranges  them  thus : — I.  Grammar ;  II.  Logic ;  III.  Monds ; 
IV.  Jurisprudence;  V.  Metaphysics;  VI.  Physics;  VIT.  Arts;  VIII. 
Literature ;  IX.  History :  and  he  is  especially  careful  to  disclaim  all  idea 
of  grouping  these  classes  according  to  any  scheme  of  the  faculties  of  the 
human  mind,  or  of  establishing  by  their  sequence  any  theory  of  the  growth 
of  human  knowledge.'*'  M.  Camus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  far  more  ambi- 
tious. Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  nothing  less  will  content  him 
than  to  take  a  man  '*  in  a  state  of  nature,"  and  then  to  class  his  Ubrary  in 
the  order  in  which  this  man  of  nature  forms  his  impressions  of  the  uni- 
verse about  him.  His  attention,  says  the  worthy  academician,  is  first 
directed  to  the  heavens,  and  to  the  stars  which  embellish  them,  and  then 
to  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells.  And  after  having  made  the  tour  of  the 
universe  he  comes  back  upon  himself,  studies  his  own  mind,  takes  the 
measure  of  his  own  capacities,  and  begins  to  collect  aU  that  has  been  written 
on  the  nature  of  man,  his  education,  the  formation  of  languages,  and  so  on. 
The  reader  will  scarcely  need  further  proof  that  the  elaborate  essay  of 
M.  Camus  (although  it  has  been  printed  more  than  once)  has  done  small 
service  to  bibliography ;  but  if  further  proof  were  desired,  it  will  surely  be 
afforded  by  the  statement  that  the  author  gravely  proposes  to  remove  the 
eulogies  of  dead  men  from  the  shelf  of  Biography  (where  he  admits  common 
sense  might  be  tempted  to  place  them),  and  to  transfer  them  to  that  of 
Oratory,  because  "eloquence  is  their  chief  object.*'! 

M.  Butenschoen,  who  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  was  Professor  of 
History  and  Librarian,  at  Colmar,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  followed  much  in 
the  same  track,  but  with  somewhat  greater  discretion.  Peignot  has 
described  his  system  at  great  length.  Here,  however,  I  can  but  enu- 
merate his  principal  classes,  which  run  thus :  I.  Works  introductory  to  the 
Sciences,  Literature  and  the  Arts;  II.  Literature  and  Fine  Arts;  III. 
Historical  Sciences;   IV.  Philosophical  Sciences;   V.  Mathematical  and 

•  Projel  8ur  quelques  changement  h  fairt  aux  catalogues  de$  biblioth^quet.  {Mhmnre, 
de  finslitut  National^  <frc.,  ii,  477.) 

+  Mhnoires  de  FInstUut,  an  IV.  pp.  C4,  seqq.  Peignot  characteriaes  thU  paper  as 
••  profound  and  judicious."  Dictionnaire  de  bibliologie,  ii.  220.  Achard  haa  reprinted  it  in 
extenso,  {Cour$  de  bibliographie,  i.  252-278.) 
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Physical  Sciences ;  VI.  Economical  and  Medical  Scielices ;  VII.  Arts  and 
Trades ;  VIII.  Positive  Sciences  (1.  Jurisprudence,  2.  Theology) ;  IX.  Mis- 
cellanies, Collections,  and  Polygraphy;  X.  Manuscripts,  Literary  Curi- 
osities, Typographical  Memorials.* 

[S  21.  Daimoa*8  scheme.] 
Of  all  thcMse  innovating  schemes  which  have  a  connection  somewhat 
more  than  syncluronical  with  the  great  French  revolution,  that  which  bears 
the  distinguished  name  of  Daunou  is  unquestionably  the  best.     We  have 
still,  indeed,  some  attempt  at  symmetry,  but  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
restrained  under  the  grasp  of  a  vigorous  and  practical  mind.    Like  Camus 
and  Butenschoen  he  must  begin  at  the  beginning ;  but  instead  of  putting, 
in  imitation  of  the  former,  a  Mien  Adam  into  an  unfenced  Eden,  he  is 
content  to  put  a  well-conducted  pupil  into  a  well-endowed  college.    The 
student,  he  Says,  begins  with  grammar,  goes  through  a  course  of  literature, 
accompanied  by  some  lectmres  on  geography  and  history.    A  course  of 
philosophy  completes  the  routine  of  general  instraction,  and  is  followed  by 
the  special  study  of  medicine,  of  law,  or  of  theology,  according  to  the  pro- 
fession for  which  he  is  intended.     M.  Daunou's  classification,  therefore, 
(after  an  introductory'^section  devoted  to  Bibliography,)  shapes  itself  thus : 
J.  Literature  (Orammarians,   Orators  and  Rhetoricians,   Poets,   Critics, 
Literary  Miscellanies);    II.   History   {Geography,    Chronology,   History 
proper.  Works  supplementary  to  History) ;  III.  Sciences  [Philosophy,  Meta- 
physics, Logic,  Morals,  Politics,  Social  Science,  Political  Economy,  Physics, 
Mathematics,  Natural  History);  IV.  Arts  {Agriculture,  Mechanical  Arts, 
Arts  of  Design,  Music);  V.  Medicine;  VI.  Jurisprudence;  VII.  Theology; 
VIII.  Polygraphy  or  Encyclopsedical  Collections.      In  criticising  this 
scheme,  M.  Brunet  has  very  justly  remarked,  that  however  suitable  it 
might  be  for  mere  educational  collections,  consisting  in  great  part  of 
elementaiy  works,  the  attempt  to  treat  all  the  other  classes  of  a  vast 
library,  as  though  they  formed  a  ladder  by  which  to  get  into  a  pulpit  or 
into  a  professional  chair  of  law  or  medicine,  would  prove  to  be  a  failure. 
[§  22.  Parent's  scheme.] 
Another  scheme  of  this  date — that  of  M.  Parent — ^may,  perhaps,  deserve 
a  word  of  remark  in  passing  on.    It  proposes  these  thirteen  chief  divisions : 
1.  Agriculture  and  Commerce;  2.  Languages  and  Grammar;  8.  Mechani- 

•  Peignot,  Dictionnaire  de  Bihliologie  at  sopra,  ii.  213-218. 
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cal  Arts;  4.  Liberal  Arts;  5.  Matbematies ;  6.  Polite  Literattire;  7.  Cos* 
mography;  8.  Natural  History;  9.  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Medicine; 
10.  History  of  Nations;  II.  Legislation;  13.  Morals;  18.  Periodical  Pub^ 
lications.  Not  the  least  curious  thing  connected  with  this  essay  is,  that  il 
includes  a  separate  scheme  for  dividing  literary  history  into  fourteen  great 
epochs,  each  of  them  connected  with  a  predominating  name.  Its  own 
epoch  is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  last  three  of  these:  "1 2th Epoch: 
Voltaire  sketching  on  the  walls  of  the  Bastille  the  rough  draft  of  the 
Henriade.  18th  Epoch:  Voltaire  crowned' at  Paris.  14th  Epoch: 
Boncqparte,  the  friend  of  the  arts  and  of  learning,  consolidating  the  French 
Republic,  and  giving  peace  to  Europe.^ 

[$  23.  Scheme  of  the  Jena  Bepertoriam.] 
Turning  from  France  to  Germany,  we  find,  in  the  Encyclopfledical  index, 
published  in  1703,  of  the  Jena  Bepertorium,  a  scheme  for  the  classification 
of  books,  which  is  almost  without  parallel  for  the  number  and  minuteness 
of  its  subdivisions.  They  amount  to  no  less  than  1200,  and  are  groupedi 
into  sixteen  principal  classes,  namely :  I.  Literature,  generally ;  II.  Philoso- 
phy ;  III.  Theology ;  IV.  Jurisprudence ;  V.  Medicine ;  VI.  Philosophy ; 
VII.  Pedagogy;  VIII.  Politics;  IX,  Military  Art;  X.  Natural  Sciences; 
XI.  Mechanical  Arts,  Technology,  and  Coibmerce ;  XII.  Mathematics ; 
XIII.  Geography  and  History;  XIV.  Fine  Arts;  XV.  Literary  Histoiy ; 
XVI.  Miscellaneous  Works.f  The  class  Philosophy  embraces  Ethics, 
Metaphysics,  Logic,  and  their  history.  That  of  Fine  Arts  icomprises — ^iii 
addition  to  the  Arts  of  Design,  including  Landscape  Gardening — Music, 
Calligraphy,  Oratory,  Poetry,  and  Declamation.  iTiere  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  system  in  which  sub-division  is  carried  to  so  great  a  length,  would 
to  most  readers  prove  a  labyrinth  without  a  clue. 

[§24.  Sobemes  of  Denis  and  of  Olenia.] 

Two  years  later,  Denis,  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 

Vienna,  published  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  Once  of  some  oelebritj-^ 

Einleitung  in  die  Buckerkunde,  in  which  he  proposes  a  system  of  classification 

based  upon  the  words  of  Solomon  i^-Wisdom  hath  buHded  her  house:  she 

•  Etta*  9ur  la  hibUograpkU  et  tur  les  takns  du  iibliathkaire,  1801. 
f  This  index  is^  of  eonrae,  like  the  Work  to  which  It  relates,  in  Oeftnan.      Acharb 
has  translated  its  headings  or  titles  at  length  in  his  Coura  de  bibUographie,  toI.  ii.,  where 
they  occupy  fiity-slx  pages. 
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hath  hetm  out  her  $evm  pillars.  These  pillars  are  Theology,  Jurisprudence, 
Philosophy,  Medicine,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Philosophy  ;  and  he  so 
arranges  their  sevend  sections  as  to  establish  a  fantastic  sort  of  connection 
between  his  classes  or  "pillars."  In  1808,  M.  Alexis  Olenin,  one  of  the 
librarians  at  the  Imperial  library  at  St  Petersburgh,  published  an  Essai 
9Mr  %m  nouvd  ordre  biblioffraphiqiUt  in  which  he  says  t^hat  "  having  exam- 
ined and  compared  the  most  accredited  system?,  lie  is  led  to  begin  hb  own 
by  separating  the  Sciences  from  the  Arts  .  .  .  And  to  add  to  thes^ 
two  classes  thus  severed,  a  third  class  under  the  nan^e  of  Philology," 
which  latter  class  is  to  consist  of  three  main  sections: — 1.  Linguistics; 
8.  Polygraphy;  3.  Criticism.  The  sub-divisions  of  ^11  the  closes  in  thi^ 
scheme  are  carried  out  with  great  minuteness,  and  amount,  in  the  whole, 
to  upwards  of  500.^1^ 

[I  25.  Giranirs  Scheme.] 
Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  this  system  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  was  the  publication  of  another  bibliogn^hical  novelty  at 
Paris,  also  the  production  of  a  librarian,  M.  Girault  of  Auxonne,  but  of 
one  who,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  was  far  more  intent  on  display- 
ing his  philosophical  acumen  in  dealing  with  the  vexed  questions  of 
mataphysics,  th^  on  simpli^ing  thp  storing  i^nd  the  handling  of  his 
books.  He  sets  out  in  tl^e  usual  strain : — "  I  have  reflected  that,  first  of 
all,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  seek  to  know  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell, 
the  position  we  occupy  on  it,  the  events  that  have  taken  place  there,  the 
laws  by  which  it  is  governed,*'  and  so  on ;  ^)xd  then  proposes  these  six 
fundamental  divisions: — I.  Preliminaiy  Instruction;  II.  Cosmography; 
III.  History;  IV.  Legislation;  V.  Natural  History;  VL  Sciences  and 
Arts.  Cosmography  has  two  sections:  Geography  and  Hydrography. 
Natural  History  has  eight :  Astronomy,  Physics,  Zoology,  Botany,  Fossils, 
Chemistry,  Cun^ve  Art,  Industry,  which  latter  se^on  includes  Manu- 
factures, Trade,  and  Commerce.  If  any  further  proof  be  needed  how 
eitsily  a  plentifjol  crop  of  practical  absurdities  may  he  ^wn  out  of  a  super- 
subtle  theory,  it  will  be  afforded  by  the  statement  that,  although  we  have 
here  a  class  of  "  Sciences  and  Arts,*'  we  find  the  Art  of  Printing  under 
**  Preliminary  Instruction ;  '*  the  Art  of  Swimming  under  "  Cosmography ;  ** 
and  the  Arts  of  Divination,  and  of  Working  in  Metals,  under  "  Naitural 

*  This  scheme  is  primed  in  full  in  ihe  Appendix  to  ihe  Rtport  of  the  Select  Com- 
mUUe  on  ihe  BriOth  Mutewm,  of  1836,  pp.  4&d>474. 
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History."  This  fine-spun  system  of  M.  Girault  has  long  heen  buried  with 
the  worthy  author,  but  I  have  not  disinterred  it  without  a  purpose.  It 
¥rill  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  not  a  little  both  of  time  and  ingenuity  is 
still  misdirected  with  similar  perversity. 

[$  26.  Coleridge's  Scheme.] 
From  the  date  of  Middleton*s  scheme  until  the  publication,  by  way  of 
preface  to  the  Encychpcedia  MetropoUtana,  of  Coleridge*s  "  Essay  on 
Method,''  no  classificatoiy  system  of  importance  seems  to  have  made  its 
appearance  in  this  country.  Jeremy  Bentham,  indeed,  in  1816,  published 
a  characteristic  Essay  on  nomenclature  and  classification  in  the  appendix 
to  his  Chrestomathia ;  but  I  doubt  if  he  w6uld  have  applied  it  to  the 
arrangement  of  books,  even  had  he  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  plan,  not  of  a 
Code,  but  of  a  Catalogue,  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  or  the  King  of  Oude. 
Idioscopic  Ontology,  Poioscopic  SomaticSy  Nooscopic  Pneumatology^  and 
Poliosoopic  Ethics,  would  scarcely  have  been  recommended  even  by 
Bentham,  as  to  the  running  ritles  of  a  book-list,  or  the  letterings  of  a 
book-case. 

Of  Coleridge's  plan  (if  his  it  may  be  called,  after  his  sharp 
protest  against  the  revision  the  Essay  underwent  in  hands  editorial*),  it 
may  also  be  said  that  it  was  not  directly  or  mainly  intended  for  the  classi- 
fication of  books.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  he  had  its  applicability 
to  that  use  to  some  degree  in  view,  and  catalogues  are  extant  to  which  it  has 
been  avowedly  a  model.  Its  fundamental  construction  may  with  reasonable 
brevity,  be  thus  indicated : — 

Class  I. — ^PuEE  Sciences  : —  6.  Experimental  Philosophy. 

1.  Formal — (i.)  Grammar ;  ^ii.)  7.  Fine  Arts. 

Logic;  (iii.)  Rhetoric;  (iv.)  8.  Useful  Arts 

Mathematics ;    (v.)  Meta-  9.  Natural  History 

physics.  10.  Medicine. 

2.  R«5il — (i.) Law ;  (ii.)  Morals ;  Class  III. — History  : — 

(iii.)  Theology.  1.  National  History 

Class  II, — Mixed    and  Applied  3.  Biography. 

Sciences  : —  8.  Geography,    Voyages,    and 

1.  Mechanics.  Travels. 

2.  Hydrostatics.  4.  Chronology. 

3.  Pneumatics.  Class  IV. — Literature   and    Phi- 

4.  Optics.  LOLOGY.f 

5.  Astronomy. 

*  **  So  bedevUed,"  he  saye,  **  that  I  am  ashamed  to  own  it." 
f  Ettay  on  Method  (Ency.  Met),  Introd.  i.  44,  dco. 
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This  scheme  has,  unquestionably,  great  merit.  1.  Tts  nomenclature  is 
plain  and  familiar.  2.  Its  main  divisions  are,  for  the  most  part,  well 
defined.  What  is  chiefly  needed  to  adapt  it  to  the  practical  classification 
of  books  would  involve  more  of  addition  than  of  suppression. 

[S  27.  Bfr.  Hartwell  Home's  Modification  of  tho  scheme  of  BooilUud  and  Martin,  or 

the  Paris  Scheme.] 

But,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  but  think  it  inferior,  for  library  purposes, 
to  the  scheme  embodied  in  Mr.  Hartwell  Home  s  "  Outline  for  the  Chun- 
fieatum  of  a  Library,''  which  were  submitted  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  almost  at  the  same  period.  Mr.  Home*s  system  is  based  on  that 
of  the  "  Paris  booksellers,"  considerably  modified,  however,  both  with  a 
view  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  library  for  which  it  was  proposed, 
and  to  the  results  of  the  proposer's  personal  experience — as  well  in  the 
preparation  of  part  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS, — as  in  the 
cataloguing  of  the  fine  library  of  Queen*s  College,  Cambridge. 

Four  out  of  the  five  principal  classes  of  the  Paris  Scheme,  Mr.  Home 
leaves  intact,  namely: — Theoloot,  JuRisPRrDEKCs,  Litebatubb,  and 
History,  but  be  reverses  the  order  of  the  two  last-named  classes.  The 
class  "  Sciences  and  Arts  "  he  breaks  up  into  two  classes,  the  first  of 
which  he  calls  Philosofht,  and  the  second  Arts  and  Trades.**  In  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  others  he  also  introduces  several  modifications.  He 
takes  out  the  section  History  of  Beligiom  from  the  class  ''  History,**  and 
transfers  it  to  "  Theology,**  dealing  similarly  with  Literary  History,  which 
he  transfers  to  '*  Literature.'*  The  scheme,  indeed,  on  several  accounts, 
merits  a  very  full  description,  but  the  following  mere  outline  of  its  princi- 
pal sub-divisions  must  here  suffice : — 

Class  I. — Theology  &  Reugion  : —  g.   Systematic  Divinity. 

1.  Introductory  Works.  ^-  ^^^  ^^^  Casuistical  Divmity. 

2.  Natuml  Religion.  *•  Polemical  Divinity. 
8.  Revealed  Religion:—  ^-  ^fstoral  Divmity. 

a.  Holy  Scriptures.  ♦«  Hortatory  Divim^. 

b.  Sacred  Philology.  ^-  MysUcal  &  Ascetical  Divmity. 

c.  Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  o.  Miscellaneous  Treatises. 

p^li^y  4.  History  of  Rehgions. 

d.  Liturgies.  Class  II. — Jurisprudence  : — 
c.   Fathers  of  the  Church,  and         I.  Public  Universal  Law. 

Collective  Works  of  Theo-        3.  Ancient,    Civil    and    Feudal 
logians.  Law. 

/    Scholastic  Divinity.  8.  Canon  Law. 
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4.  BvitiBh  Laws.  2.  Universal  Histoiy,  Ancieiit 

6.  Foreign  Ijaws.  and  Modem. 

Class  III.— Philosophy:-  ^-  Pajtic^lar  Histoo^. 

1.  Introductory  Works;   Philo-  f  ^  i''''w°L\!.T^' 

sophical  bictionaries.    and  *•  ^  S^^^'^^.^8^- 

Encyclopedias.  /•  ^^  ^^f™  ^a^oM. 

5i.  Intel4tual  Philosophy.  ^'  Biographical  and  Monumental 

3.  Moral  &  PoUtical  Philosophy.  ^    -^^^^^^  ^  ,    ^        ^  ^. 

4.  Natural  Philosophy.  ^-  Historical  Extracts  and  Mis- 
6.  Mathematical  Philosophy.  ^         cellanies.     ^ 

^,         _^        ,                      rr.  Class  VI.— LiTEBATUKB : 

ClassTV.— Abts  AND  Tkades:-  i.  Literary  History  »nd  BibUo- 

3.  History  of  the  Arts.  ■                ^ 


a.  liberal  Arts.  ^         ^    ,  2.  Polite  Literature. 

8.  Economical   Arts,    Trades,  ^   Grammar. 

and  Manufactures.  5   KiUology  and  Criticism. 

4.  Gymnastic  and  RecreaUve  Arts.  c.  Rhetoric  and  Oratoiy 

Class  V. — History  : —  d.  Poetry. 

1.  Historical  Prolegomena.  s.  Literary  Miscellanies. 

The  most  exceptionable  parts  of  this  scheme  seem  to  nie  its  severance  of 
works  on  Ecclesiastical  Bistoiy  from  the  class  "  History,"  and  its  reten- 
tion ojf  tbe  vast  and  rapidly  extending  literature  of  Politics  and  Commerce 
as  a  mere  sub-section  of  the  class  **  Philosophy."  Cn  the  former  point, 
Mr.  Home  has  this  remark : — **  This  subject  is  most  commonly  made  a 
part  of  the  class  'History,*  but  so  many  tenets  and  practices,  which  strictiy 
belong  to  Divinity,  are  recorded  in  the  History  of  BeUgions,  that  they  can- 
not with  propriety  be  placed  under  the  general  class  of  *  History.* "  The 
argument  is  a  very  inconclusive  one.  It  overlooks  the  close  alliance 
between  the  eclesiastical  history  and  the  civil  histoiy  of,  at  least,  all  modem 
nations.  It  appeara  needlessly  to  confound  the  history  of  the  Church  with 
the  history  of  Dogmatic  Theology ;  obvious  as  is  the  fact,  that  between 
works  such  as  Fuller's  Church  History  of  Britain,  and  Wall's  History  of 
Infant  Baptism,  or  Heylin*s  History  of  the  Sabhath,  resemblance  is  but 
verbal.  And  finally,  if  the  principle  were  feirly  worked  out,  it  would 
make  sad  haroc  with  the  bibliography  of  the  History  of  Nations.  If  the 
bibliographer  be  justified  in  transferring  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  a 
people  into  the  domain  of  Theology,  why  not  transfer  its  military  history 
to  the  '*  Art  of  War"  and  its  parliamentaiy  and  municipal  history  to 
Political  Philosophy  ?  By  a  process  like  this  the  unfortunate  class  "  History  " 
will  sp^edOy  become  a  withered  mummy  or  a  bare  skeleton.  In  many  other 
respects  Mr.  Home's  anangettieiit  appeara  to  me  highly  meritorious. 
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li  28.  Later  inodlfloationa  pf  thM  '*  Paris  Scheme  "  by  Barbitr,  Brunei,  md  otb«rt.] 
In  Fianee  itself,  the  **  Paris  System,*'^  left  bj  De  Bure,  had  akeadj 
been  considerably  modified,  especially  in  that  portion  of  it  which  was  neces- 
sarily most  sulgect  to  change,  the  class  "  Sgibnobs  and  Abts,"  by  the  bibli- 
Qgmphero,  Barbier,  Achard,  Bronet,  and  otbem.  The  salient  points  o£ 
these  ▼axjons  modifications  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  if  we  place  the 
several  le-arnuigements  of  that  one  class  side  by  side. 


PJfilS  SrSTEM.— Class  HI.— SCIENCES  and  ARTS. 

(1.)  Barbmk  (1800.) 

(3.)  Achard  (1806.) 

(3.)Beurbt(1809^) 

(4.)  Tablsau  DBS  Pbo- 

1.  Philoeophir. 

9.  Logic  &  Dialectios. 

3.  £t£ioe. 

1.  Phnoeophy. 
a.  Collectiye  Works 

1.  Philosophical  6oi- 
ences. 

DUCTXOaS  BlBLIO- 

o&APiuauBB(1898.) 

b.  Morals. 

3.  Physical  and  Che- 

HL—SCIBBCBS.               1 

4.  Eoonomy. 

c.  Economics.    , 

mical  Sciences. 

1.  General  Treatises. 

6.  Politics. 

d.  Politics. 

3.  Natural  Sciences. 

6.  Political  Economy. 

e.  Metaphysics. 

4.  Medical  Sciences. 

ences. 

7.  MetUkhyiiQS. 

8.  Physics. 

/.  Physics. 

3.  Physical  Sdenoe*.^ 

ff  Natoral  History. 

ences. 

IV.— Philosophy. 

9.  Natortd  History. 

2.  Medicine. 

6.  Occult  Pbiloso- 

1.  Morals  and  Meta^ 

10.  Medicine. 

7.  Fine  Arts. 

physics. 

11.  Surgery. 

4.  Arte. 

2.  Education. 

13.  Anstomy. 

8.  Mechanical  Arts 

3.  Political  Economy.' 

lS.Phvmaoy. 

andTnules. 

4.MiUtaryArt.           , 

14.  Chemistry. 

9.  Gymnastic  Exer- 

5. Fine  Arts.              ' 

15.  Alchemy 

cises. 

10.  Oames. 

17.  Astronomy. 

18.  Astrology. 

19.  PerspectiTe. 

I?:I»SJ'- 

28.  Onomonios. 

98.  Music. 

94.  Scientifio  Miscel- 

laniee. 

35.  Constraotionof  In- 

stroments. 

36.  Arts. 

[$  39.  Ampere's  Scheme.] 

But  in  the  judgment  pf  M.  Ampere  such  modest  reforms  as  these 
were  quite  insufficieut.  For  him  <*  the  path  of  ancient  ordinance,  sines 
it  winds,"  is  fer  too  devious.  No  course  less  straight  than  that  of  a  cannon 
ball  has  any  charm  for  him.  In  his  view,  Bacon,  and  those  who  have 
followed  Bacon,  in  treating  of  the  classification  of  human  knowledge,  have 
been,  too  easily  content  with  grouping  the  sciences  "  under  those  titles 
which  usage  has  capriciously  assigned  to  them."  And  accordingly  he  sets 
to  work  to  form  new  groups,  on  a  more  rational  system,  and  to  give  to  the 
new  groups  new  names.  And,  like  the  worthy  Abbe  Girard,  or  our  own 
Bentham,  the  less  the  new  names  smack  of  the  vernacular  the  more  they 
are  to  his  taste.    Perfect  ^mmetry  of  fonn.  also  is  as  essential  to  M. 
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Ampere's  sjBtem  of  classification  as  it  was  to  a  Greek  temple.  The  class 
*'  Sciences,"  which  bj  many  of  hjp  predecessors  was  thought  to  be  alreadj 
too  comprehensive,  is  by  him  made,  like  Aaron  *s  rod,  to  swallow  up  all  the 
others.  The  whole  range  of  knowledge  he  assorts  into  two  main  divisions : 
1.  OosMOLOGiOAL  SCIENCES ;  2.  NooLooiGAL  SoiBNGES.  B^h  main  divi- 
sion has  four  sub-divisions,  or,  as  the  author  would  probably  himself  describe 
it,  is  qwidrifureaU,  and,  of  course,  each  fork  is  four-pronged.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Oosmological  Sciences  are  1.  Mathematical;  %  Physical; 
8.  Natural ;  and  4.  Medical;  the  mathematical  are  again  divided  into  four, 
beginning  with  "  Arithmology  "  and  ending  with  "  Urdnology ; "  and  the 
Physical  into  other  four,  beginning  with  "  Physics  **  and  ending  with  "  Oryc- 
totechny ; "  and  so  on.  Strange  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  has  been 
asserted  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  seriously  proposed  in  the  "  Conserva^ 
toire "  of  the  Imperial  (then  Royal)  Library  at  Paris,  to  abandon  the 
established  system  and  to  adopt  this  grand  encydopsedical  scheme  of  M. 
Ampdre.  Well  may  it  be  said,  that  if  this  idea  had  been  acted  upon,  it 
would  have  turned  that  noble  library  into  a  bibliographical  chaos.*  But 
happily  the  danger  is  a  danger  which  b  past. 

[§  80.  M.  Albert's  Scheme.] 
Of  later  schemes,  both  in  Germany  and  in  France,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
there  have  been  many ;  but  at  present  I  notice  only  two— those  of  M.  Albert 
and  of  M.  Merlin — both  of  which  are  of  quite  recent  date.  M.  Albert^s 
avowed  starting  point  is  this : — ^A  book,  he  says,  is  composed  of  two  primary 
elements,  certainly  inseparable,  but  essentially  distinct,  which  may  be  termed 
respectively  its  body  audits  soul  :^The  body,  the  material  book ;  the  soul, 
the  author's  thoughts,  of  which  the  book  is  the  vehicle ;  and,  further,  in  this 
senior  spiritual  essence  of  a  book  itself,  he  recognizes  two  secondary  elements, 
which  he  severally  terms  the  ideal,  or  intellectual  substance  (Fond  tdial), 
and  the  literary  form  (Forme  litteraire).  On  the  former  of  these  he  pro- 
fesses to  base  his  classification,  wholly  regardless  of  the  latter.  There  is 
much  truth  in  his  assertion,  that  the  external  form  or  mere  costume  of 
books,  as  contrasted  with  their  true  subject-matter,  has  been  thrust  into 
very  undue  prominence,  in  most  of  the  bibliographical  systems.  But  the 
distinction  is  by  no -means  so  new  as  his  mode  of  stating  it  would  suggest, 
nor  shall  we  think  him,  I  suppose,  very  felicitous  in  his  selection  of  the 

•  Branet,  obi  snpra. 
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methods  bj  which  he  proposes  to  work  it  out.     His  tract,  however,  is,  in 
certain  respects,  a  good  one,  and  will  repay  perusal. 

Haying  established  a  basis  which  he  regards  as  very  revolutionaiy,  M. 
Albert  is  anxiously  constitutional  in  his  subsequent  proceedings.  In 
settling  the  order  and  number  of  his  classes  he,  of  course,  "  casts  his  eyes 
over  the  world,  and  over  all  *-  that  surrounds  us,**  man  himself  included,  and 
he  finds  it  to  be,  indeed,  *'  a  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan.**  All 
human  thoughts  and  all  the  books  in  which  human  thoughts  can  be  clothed, 
seem  to  him  to  turn  on  three  grand  primal  ideas :  God,  Man,  the  World  ; 
and  thence  he  deduces  three  main  classes:  **Theoloqt,  Amdboloot, 
Cosmology;**  and  then  he  adds,  with  an  air  of  marvellous  profundity, 
**  Philosophically  speaking,  Man  is  the  indispensabU  medium  between  the 
other  two  subjects  (VintermMiare  obligS  entre  le$  deux  autree  eujets) ;  **  f 
and  proceeds  to  transpose  the  order  of  his  classes,  prefixing  to  them  an 
introductoiy  class  which  is  to  comprise  all  works  that  extend  over  two  or 
more  of  the  principal  classes.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  brief  specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  scheme  is  elaborated. 

No.  of 
Sub-dinnons. 
4 


Class     I. — POLYLOGY 

„    II. — Cosmology  : — 

1.  General  Treatises  on  Cosmology  . 
%  Mathematical  Sciences  .... 

3.  Annexed  Sciences,  (Chronology,  &c.) 

4.  Physical  and  Chemical  Sciences    . 

5.  Natural  Sciences 

„  III. — Andrology: — 

1.  General  Treatises  on  Andrology  . 
%  Organic  and  Medical  Sciences 
8.  Economic  and  Industrial  Sciences 

4.  Political  and  Social  Sciences    .     . 

5.  Artistic  and  Literary  Sciences 

6.  Philosophical  and  Moral  Sciences 

„    IV. — ^Theology  : — 

1.  Monotheistic  Religions : — 

i.  General  Treatises 

ii.  Judaism d 

iii.  Christianity 88 

iv.  Mohamedanism fi 


4 

85 

16 

d8 

116 


58 
47 
221 
57 
21 


•  Albert,  ut  snpra,  p.  50. 
f  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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a.  Polytheietic  Rdigioiw  :— 

i.  Extinct  Religions 

ii.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  ....  3 

iii.  Ma^m  and  Sabeism d 

iv.  Fetichism       ...» 8 

8.  Natural  Theology 4 

Total  No.  of  SulKlivisioofl    .    .    ^i^9 

The  details  (as   M.  Albert  has  hims^  acknowledged)  are,  to  a  great 
degree,  borrowed  from  Brunet 

[§  81.  M.  Meflin's  scheme.] 

Prior  to  the  appearance  (1847)  of  the  '' Eessarches''  oi  M.  Albert, 
M.  Merlin  had  given  some  general  idea  of  his  system  in  the  preface  to  bis 
Catalogue  of  the  library  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  but  it  has  been  much  more 
fully  developed  in  ft  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  "  Convention  of 
Librarians,"  assembled  at  New  Yoi^  in  September,  1853.  '*  In  my 
opinion,'*  he  says,  '*  every  bibliographical  classification  should  be  based 
upon  the  logical  classification  of  the  sciences    ...    It  should  form 

.  .  .  a  logical  chain  of  great  classes  and  their  subdivisions,  whose 
formation  and  order  are  the  result  of  a  few  principles  which  serve  as  a 
base  to  the  system ;  **  and  then  he  adds  very  inconsistently,  I  idiink,  "  The 
great  object  of  bibliographical  classification  is  to  assist  .the  ...  in- 
quirer in  his  search  after  books  that  he  already  knows  to  exist,  and  impart 
to  him  information  concerning  those  with  which  he  is  unacquainted.'* 
That  this  result  can  only  be  attained  by  bringing  together  all  the  works 
which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  is  xmquestionable ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  must  be  arranged  "  in  such  order  that  the  mind  shall  pass 
naturally  from  each  suljeet  to  that  which  should  follow  or  precede  it"  In 
truth,  this  is  impracticable,  not  only  from  the  fact  that,  the  more  rigorously 
logical  the  learned  cataloguer  may  make  his  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
the  less  agreement  there  will  be  between  the  ftctoal  contents  of  the  books 
he  catalogues,  and  the  arbitrary  headings  under  which  he  has  placed  them, 
but  also  because  the  entire  scheme  is  grounded  on  what  I  will  venture  to 
describe  as  a  philosophical  blu9der.  What  sort  of  a  science  of  Palsonto- 
logy  should  we  now  possess,  had  all  who  cultivated  it  insisted  on  working 
it  out  under  the  supremacy  of  that  theoiy — ^graceful  but  unsound — whidi 
had  so  many  charms  in  its  early  stages ;  the  theory,  I  mean,  that  there  wb9 
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a  gradtitLl  aad  uniform  progression  of  orgaxiized  beings,  in  time,  the  lower 
tjpes  regularly  preceding  the  higher?  Yet  precisely  similar  n  the 
assumption  diat  underlies  M.  Merlin's  system,  which  se^  to  **  classify 
human  knowledge  by  the  objeots  of  which  it  treats,  either  directly  or 
indireedy,  all  arcaoged  in  the  organic  scale  of  being,  .  .  .  recording 
to  ike  €hr<mological  order  of  creation^  ihat  is  to  say,  rinng  fr^m  the  most 
timfie^to  the  most  petfeet**  'i'  I  am  £eu:,  indeed,  fnun  denying  that  so  able 
a  bibliographer  as  M.  Merlin  may  make  a  good  catalogue  eyen  on  a  bad 
system.  That  he  lias  long  since  put  b^ond  doubt.  Bat  I  deprecate  the 
flood  of  bad  catalogues  which  would  surely  xesult  from  the  imitation 
of  his  example  by  average  librarians ;  and  I  state  my  own  objections  the 
more  frankly,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  any  were  expressed  in  the 
highly  competent  assem'bly  to  which  the  plan  was  oommunioated. 

Its  details  -were  not  set  forth,  nor  do  they  appear  as  yet  to  have  been 
fully  worked  out,  \    But  the  main  divisions  run  thus : — 

Class      I. — ^POLYGRAPHY. 

„     II."— Philosopht. 

„  III. — Theological  Sciencbs. 

„    IV. — COSMOLOGICAL   SciENOES  : 

1.  Mathematical  Sciences. 
ft.  Physical  Sciences. 

3.  Astronomical  Sciences. 

4.  Geological  Sciences. 

5.  Mineralogical  Sciences. 

6.  Hiytological  Sciences. 

7.  Zoologi^  Sciences. 

8.  Anthropological  Sciences. 

i.  Sciences  of  Man  individually. 

a.  Physical. 

b.  Moral. 

ii.  Sciences  of  Man  in  Society. 

a.  Political  Sciences. 

b.  Historical  Sciences. 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance,  it  will  be  seen,  between  M. 
Merlin's  plan  and  that  of  M.  Albert.  But  whether  this  resemblance  be 
iTortuitous  or  not,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  indebtedness  is  not  on  M. 

-•  Literary  Begi$ter,  (New  York;,  1654,  pp.  61-84. 
•f  *'  IbaT^,"  says  M.  Merliu,  "  in  the  press,  at  the  Imperial  Prindng  Office,  a  woik  in 
which,  after  having  reviewed,  analyzed,  and  estimated  all  that  has  heen  done  op  to  the 
present  time,  especially  in  France,  I  propose  anew  method,"  &o.   But  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  woA  has  yet  been  published. 
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Merlin's  side.  The  points  of  contrast  are  also  very  noticeable.  The  last 
named  author  does  not  appear  to  have  made  those  marvellous  intellectual 
strides  which  enabled  the  former  to  pronounce,  **  philosophically  speaking," 
that  ** Deky  is  a  conception,  an  intuition  of  the  human  brain"  and  the 
like,  but  ventures  to  continue  to  think  that  there  may  possibly  be  some 
relation  between  Deity  and  Creation  of  which  man  is  not  the  "  indispen- 
sable medium."  In  de6ning  his  main  classes  he  writes  thus:  "Since 
cause  precedes  effect,  the  science  which  treats  of  God  should  precede  all 
other  sources,  and  it  would  be  so  in  my  classification  but  for  those  prin- 
ciples of  analytical  exposition,  according  to  which  every  science  which 
embraces  several  subjects  ought  to  precede  those  sciences  which  treat  of 
every  such  subject  severally.  Now  "Theology*'  has  God  only  for  its 
object,  and  there  is  another  science  which  treats  both  of  God  and  of  the 
creation,  that  is,  "Philosophy."  .  .  Philosophy  will  then  precede 
Theology,  and  after  Theology  will  come  the  Sciences  which  relate  to 
created  things.'*'  Thus  it  is  that  he  makes  the  sciences  relating  to  man, 
not  an  independent  class,  but  the  last  division  of  "  Cosmology." 
[§  82.  Lord  Lindsay's  scheme.] 

Nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  first  outlines  of 
M.  Merlin's  system  as  applied  to  the  Silvestre  de  Sacy  catalogue,  was  the 
publication  of  a  new  scheme  of  classification  in  England  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
by  way  of  supplement  to  his  remarkable  tract  entitled  "  Progression  by 
antagonism.'* \  Presented  primarily,  as  a  scheme  for  the  classification  of 
human  thought  (grounded  upon  certain  views  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  with  which  we  have  not  here  to  do,)  and  in  an  extremely  analyti- 
cal form,  its  connection  with  our  subject  arises  from  the  author's  remark 
that  with  certain  modifications,  which  he  indicates,  "  this  might  be  made 
the  basis  and  skeleton  of  an  extended  classification  for  a  libraiy."  Those 
who  have  read  Lord  Lindsay's  charming  "  Lives  of  the  lAndsays,''  will  readily 
recognize  the  claim  of  any  production  of  his  pen  to  respectful  atteution.  I 
give,  therefore,  a  brief  outline  of  this  scheme,  open  as  it  is  to  many  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  already  urged  against  other  schemes,  similarly 
ambitious  in  their  scope,  although  widely  different  in  all  respects  beside. 

Lord  Lindsay  proposes  Hve  chief  classes  (the  fifth  being  added  in  view 
of  the  exigencies  of  a  library,)  namely : — I.  Theology  and  Revelation  J 

•  Ibid, 
f  8vo,  LondoD,  1845. 
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II.  Poetry;  III.  Sciekcb;  IV.  Philosophy ;  V.  Bibltoobapby  and  Col* 
LECTIONS.  "  Histoiy,"  he  makes  a  section  of  the  class  "  Poetry,**  because 
closely  akin  to  Poetry  and  Painting  ;  because  rhythmical  in  early  times,  and 
always  epical  and  dramatic."  Thus,  Pobtky  is  made  to  include  four  principal 
sub-divisions  : — 1.  Symbolism;  2.  Fine  Arts,  (Music — Dancing — Architec- 
ture^Sculpture — Painting,)  3.  PoUte  Literature,  (Rhetoric — Poetry^roper) 
4.  History ;  whilst  the  class  Sciences  is  divided,  on  the  one  hand,  into 
"  Speculative  Physical,"  and  ••  Speculative  Metaphysical "  Sciences ;  and, 
on  the  other,  into  "  Practical  Physical,"  and  "  Practical  Metaphysical " 
Sciences. 

[§  88.  Mr.  Eyre's  scheme.] 

Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre,  of  Derby,  has  circulated  "  Outlines 
of  a  classified  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  a  library,"  &c.,  (suggested,  he 
says,  by  Locke's  three-fold  division  of  knowledge  in  the  Essay  on  tJie 
Human  Understanding,  and  by  some  other  works.)  It  comprises  twenty- 
three  divisions,  which  are  grouped  into  four  classes:  I.  Metaphysical, 
that  is,  concerning  things  beyond  the  bounds  of  mere  human  experieuce ; 
II.  Physical,  that  is,  discoverable  by  human  reason,  but  existing  indepen- 
dently of  the  human  wOl;  III.  Practical,  that  is,  dependent  upon,. or 
arising  from  human  actions ;  IV.  Miscellaneous  (sic.)  The  first  group  is 
nearly  co-extensive  with  the  ordinary  classes  Theology  and  Philosophy, 
and  the  second  with  Sciences,  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  that  word.  The 
third  group  embraces  in  its  comprehensive  grasp — "  Histoby,"  "  Politics,'* 
"  Litebatubb,"  and  **  Abts."  The  last  group  is  our  old  acquaintance  , 
'*  PoLYORAPHY,"  Under  a  designation  certainly  more  feimiliar,  but  not  one 
jot  more  vernacular. 

The  latest  scheme  with  which  I  am  acquainted  belongs,  (like  those  just 
mentioned),  to  the  Philosophical  group,  and  evinces  considerable  originality 
under  due  restraint  It  is  the  production  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Wilson,  Professor 
of  Ethics  and  of  Logic  in  the  Hobart  Free  College,  at  Geneva,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  forms  part  of  the  closing -chapter  of  his  Treatise 
on  Logic,  published  in  1856.  Dr.  Wilson  proposes  three  principal  classes* 
each  of  which,  be  says,  "  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  departments, 
differing  in  the  first  class,  both  in  the  starting  point  and  in  the  method  ; 
in  the  second  class  they  differ  in  the  starting  point  only ;  and  in  the  third 
class  the  two  departments  differ  chiefly  in  the  object  in  view, — the  one 
producing  objects  of  Beauty,  and  the  other  objects  of  Utility."  The 
classes  and  their  sub-divisions  stand  thus : — 
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Oaas  I.— Theobbtical  Sciewoes  :- 

•*  4.  Hydraulics. 

Department  1.  Exaot  Soiencbs  : 

6.  Pneumatics. 

1.  Meteorology. 

6.  Acoustics. 

2.  Ouranographj. 

7.  Optics. 

8.  Geology. 

Departments.  EthioalScixnoes: 

4.  Geography, 

1.  Ethics. 

6.  Chemistry. 

2.  Polity. 

6.  Mineralogy.   - 

8.  Natural  Religion. 

7.  Anatomy. 

4.  Jurisprudence. 

8.  Physiology, 

6.  Church  Polity. 

9.  Botany. 

6.  Bevealed  Religion. 

10.  Zoology. 

Ct.ars  hi. — Pboducttve  Abts:— 

11.  Ethnology. 

Department  1.     Finb  Arw  : 

la.  Psychology. 

1.  Gardening. 

13.  History. 

a.  Architecture. 

Department  2.  Pubb  Sojemces  : 

8.  Sculnture. 
4.  Painting. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

3.  Geometry. 

6.  Music. 

8.  Algebra. 
4.  Galcalas. 

6.  Poetry. 

Department  2.    Useful  Abts: 
1.  Agriculture. 

6.  Trigonometry. 

6.  Anaiytid  Geometry. 

2.  Metallurgy. 

7.  Analytics. 

8.  Technolofly. 
4.  Typography. 

8.  Method. 

9.  Ontology. 

5.  Engraving. 

Class  II. — Practical  Soienoes: — 

6.  Commerce. 

Department  1.  Mccbd  Soiencbs  : 

7.  Medicine* 

1.  Mechanics. 

8.  'Rhetoric. 

2.  Astronomy. 

9.  Political  Economy. 

3.  Hydrostatics. 

10.  War.* 

Here,  then,  may  close  our  long  survey  of  the  principal  schemes  which  have 
been  proposed  for  the  classification  of  knowledge  and  of  libraries.  I  have 
already  indicated  my  decided  conviction  that  many  of  those  which  have  cost 
their  authors  much  thought  and  labour,  although  they  may  indirectly  reader 
good  service  to  the  student,  are  ill  suited  for  practical  application  to  cata- 
logues. For  that  purpose,  it  cannot  be  too  much  borne  in  mind  that  tlie 
reqiusite  qualities  are  not  logical  concatenation,  subtle  analysis,  o^  striking 
terminology;  bat  simpHeity,  clear  definition,  and  (as  far  as  may  be  piacti- 
<sible)  familiar  and  time-honoured  names.  There  is,  however,  one  direetion 
«t  least  in  whicli  the  relbrmer  may  find  useful  work,  and  the  lover  U 
novelty  ample  gratification.  There  are  certain  common-sense  modifieatioBB 
f»  to  the  distmctioQ  of  the  form  'of  books  from  their  nAstatue,  and  die 
extent  to  which  this  distinction  mi^  fairly  affect  their  true  plaee  in  a 

•  WUton,  Treatise  on  Logic  (New  York,  1806,  8to.),  311-346. 
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catalogue,  which  are  quite  sepamble  from  an  j  poeitire  settlement  of  all  the 
**laws  of  the  uniyerBe,"  or  anj  exact  determination  of  the  true  place  of 
man  in  its  midst. 

[S  84.  PropoBed  modificAtioos  in  the  details  of  classificatory  schemefl.] 
Take,  for  example,  that  vast  class  consisting  of  the  books  which  bear  in 
common  the  £Eimiliar  name  of  "  Voyages  and  TnAtELs."  How  manj  of 
the  number  have  really  nothing  in  common  btU  the  name.  Ths  Voyage  du 
jeune  Anarckams  en  Qrice^  and  the  Voyages  en  Chriee  of  M.  Spon ;  the 
Voyage  round  ike  World  of  De  Foe,  and  the  Voyagee  round  the  World  of 
Lord  Anson;  the  Voyages  dee  Papes  of  John  Von  Miiller,  and  the 
Voyages  des  MismonaWes  de  la  Compagnie  de  JSsus^  have  all  titles  which 
look  alike,  and  sound  alike,  but  no  bibliographer  would  place  them  in  the 
same  class.  Few  bibliographers,  on  the  other  hand,  might  perhaps  hesitate 
to  class  the  Voyage  de  Marseille  d  Lima,  of  a  certain  M.  Durret,  or  the 
Narrative  of  a  captivity  among  the  Indians,  of  Hunter,  or  the  Voyage  en 
Portugal,  of  Caridre,  along  with  the  TOjagee  of  Anson,  or  the  travels  of 
Clarke ;  but  the  first  two  are  fictitious,  and  the  last  is  the  mere  re-issue  of 
a  guide-book  called  Tableau  de  lAsbonne,  Brunet  does  not  hesitate  to 
place  the  Voyage  mineralogique  et  geologique  en  Hongrie,  of  Beaudant,  in 
the  class  "  Sciences,"  under  Mineralogy,  rather  than  in  "  Histoby,"  under 
Voyages ;  jet  the  Voyage  physique  et  Uthohgique  dans  la  Campagne,  of 
Breislak  must  be  looked  for  in  the  latter,  not  the  former.*  Similar 
instances  might  easily  be  multiplied.  Is  it  not  then  worth  consideration* 
(and  it  is  but  a  suggestion  that  I  here  put  forward,)  whether  the  section 
*'  Voyages  and  Travels  "  might  not,  with  advantage,  be  abolished  as  a  sub- 
division of  ''  History,*'  and  its  contents  be  distributed  acco]:gUng  to  their 
real  subject-matter  and  essential  character  ?  Thus  the  Voyage  en  Italie,  of 
Montfaucon,  would  be  classed  with  works  of  Uterary  histoiy,  and  the 
Voyage  en  Icarie,  of  M.  Oabet,  with  romances.  The  Voyage  du  jeune 
Anarcharsis  would  then  have  its  subsidiaiy  place,  by  way  of  appendix,  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  the  Voyages  des  Papes  would  occupy 
their  proper  section  in  that  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  The  travels  of  De 
Luc  would  be  sought  for  under  Geology ;  those  of  Layard  and  of  Vyse 
under  Archfldology,  and  so  on.  As  to  the  purely  descriptive  travels,  they 
would  follow  the  systematic  Topography  of  the  country  to  which  they 

*  Bra  net,  Manuel,      Oomp.  Albert,  Rechercheif  at  lapnu 
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relate ;  and  as  to  the  works  of  the  traveller  who  is  neither  naturalist  nor 
archsBologist,  who  carries  no  hammer  and  no  microscope ;  who  sets  to  work 
neither  diggers  nor  dredgers,  describes  no  country  in  particular,  but  rashes 
from  clime  to  clime,  as  though 

**  Impelled,  with  steps  nnoeasing  to  paraae 
Some  flaetiDg  good,  tbftt  mocks  him  with  the  view," 
and  on  his  return  sends  to  press  a  bulky  volume,  which  is  half  road-book, 
and  half  collection  of  bills  of  fare,  he  might  be  allowed  the  honour  of  a 
section  to  himself,  by  way,  perhaps,  of  appendix  to  •*  Universal  History." 

Whatever  the  worth  or  the  worthlessness  of  this  suggestion  in  other 
respects,  it  is'  clear  that  on  one  score,  at  all  events,  it  would  materially 
amplify  the  arrangement  of  a  catalogue  rich  in  works  of  Histoiy.  So  long 
as  in  such  a  catalogue  the  history  and  topography  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world,  and  narratives  of  voyage  and  travel  in  those  countri^.  form 
two  independent  divisions  of  the  class  **  History,"  it  is  obvious  that  a  long 
repetition  of  geographical  detail  is  unavoidable. 

The  desirableness,  too,  of  retaining  the  usual  sub-divisions  of  Poetry  and 
Prose  Fiction  as  independent  sections  of  the  class  "Literature*'  seems 
fairly  open  to  question.  Such  a  classification  is  purely  one  of  form;  it 
has  nothing  to  do  either  with  the  substance  or  with  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  books.  The  Telemaque  of  Fenelon,  the  Utopia  of  More,  the  "Nova 
Atlantis  of  Bacon,  the  Oivifas  Solis  of  Campanella,  the  PilgrinCs  Progress 
of  Bunyan,  have  little,  indeed,  in  common  with  Joseph  Andrews,  or  with 
the  Waverley  Novels,  The  bibliographer,  I  think,  would  not  be  far  wrong 
who  should  boldly  transfer  the  first  four  to  the  class  "  Philosophy,"  and 
the  fifth  to  that  of  "Theology;"  and  in  the  latter  instance  he  would  have 
the  sanction^f  Coleridge,  who  has  assigned  to  the  Pilgrim  a  place  among 
the  "  Works  of  British  Divines."  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
innovation  would  entail  difficulties  of  its  own,  from  the  number  of  works 
which  would  lie  doubtfully  on  the  border  territories,  try  as  we  may  to 
define  clearly  their  respective  limits.  With  versified  Poetry  the  task  would 
be  especially  troublesome,  but  at  all  events  such  works  as  The  life  and 
death  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  by  Storer,  and  the  De  Arte  Graphica  of  Du 
Fresnoy,  may  be  safely  withdrawn  from  its  domain  to  those  of  "  Historical 
Biography"  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  "  Fine  Arts  "  in  the  other. 
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ANCIENT  CUSTOMS  AND   SUPERSTITIONS   IN 
CUMBERLAND. 


By  A.  Craig  Qibsoriy  Esq, 
(Bbad  7th  JunJABT,  1858.) 


•  Of  the  picturesque  province  of  Cumberland  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
its  Scenery,  its  Geology,  its  Botany,  its  Meteorology,  its  Antiquities,  His- 
toiy,  Ethnology  or  Philology  presents  the  most  attractive  and  profitable 
field  for  research  and  observation.  Each  of  these  offers  ample  scope 
for  the  powers  of  the  most  able  investigators,  while  those  of  more 
humble  ability  may,  with  the  resolution  to  apply  it  honestly  and  earnestly, 
approach  any  one  of  them  with  fiiir  hope  of  eliciting  something  worthy  of 
being  recorded.  Several  of  these  subjects  have  been  discussed  already,  in 
a  manner  more  or  less  satisfactory ;  but  none  have  been  exhausted,  and  some 
scarcely  touched.  The  circumstances,  however,  under  which  this  paper 
is  prepared,  compel  me  to  take  up  a  theme  requiring  less  labour  and 
research  than  any  of  those  mentioned,  and  I  have  selected  one  for  the 
materials  of  which  I  can  draw  upon  personal  recollection  and  observation, 
and  which,  if  less  dignified,  has,  itself  or  its  kindred,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  some  who  hold  high  positions  in  the  literature  of  our  country.  For 
these  reasons  I  confine  myself  to  noticing  a  few  of  the  old  customs  and 
superstitions,  which,  fostered  by  the  primitive  habits  and  secluded  position 
of  its  people,  lingered  in  Cumberland  after  they  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Even  in  Cumberland,  however,  at  the  present  day.  we  may  say  with  the 

poet— 

"  Many  precioos  rites 
And  customs  of  our  rural  ancestry 
Are  gone  or  stealing  from  us ;" 

and  several  of  those  I  shall  specify  in  this  treatise  are  either  obsolete  or 
rapidly  becoming  so. 

These  ancient  customs  may  be  arranged  conveniently  in  three  classes — 
Feudal  or  territorial,  Social,  and  Superstitious.  To  the  first  belong  the 
tenures  of  lands,  which,  though  perhaps  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  Cum- 
berland, may  be  noticed  briefly  as  interesting  relics  of  former  times. 
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Many  of  the  old  imposts  on  land,  such  as  cornage,  thirlage,  soccage^ 
scutage,  homage,  fealty  and  military  service,  once  the  most  important  of 
all,  have  long  been  lost  sight  of,  and  now  most  of  the  lands  in  Cumberland, 
whether  held  on  customary  or  arbitraiy  tenures,  merely  pay  an  almost 
nominal  rent,  besides  certain  fines,  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  Lands  of 
arbitrary  tenure  pay,  with  certain  deductions,  fines  of  two  years'  value  on 
the  death  of  lord  or  tenant,  or  of  both,  and  on  alienation.  Some  pay 
dower  to  the  widow,  others  not.  Some  lauds  pay  a  Uve  heriot,  which 
means  the  best  animal  in  the  tenant's  possession ;  others,  a  dead  heriot, 
that  is,  the  most  valuable  implement,  or  piece  of  furniture.  In  Catholic 
times  the  Church  also,  on  some  manors,  claimed  as  heriot  the  second-best 
animal  the  tenant  might  die  possessed  of,  and  on  others  the  best  There  is 
an  old  record  shewing  that  the  lord  of  a  small  manor,  for  the  crime  of 
seizing  a  heriot  before  the  Church  could  satisfy  her  claim,  was  formally 
banned  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  deprived  of  Christian  privileges  till 
he  relieved  himself  from  the  anathema,  by  making  restitution  and  doing 
penance.  In  some  instances  a  heriot  is  only  payable  when  a  widow  remains 
in  possession  of  the  tenement,  and  in  these  cases  the  original  object  of  the 
impost  has  been  to  recompense  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  loss  of  a  man*8 
military  service  during  the  widow's  occupancy.  In  some  joint  manors 
where  two,  or  perhaps  three,  lords  have  claims  for  heriots,  very  discredit- 
able, and,  to  a  dying  tenant's  family,  very  distressing  scenes  are  enacted ; 
for,  when  it  becomes  known  that  the  holder  of  a  tenement  so  burthened  is 
on  his  death-bed,  the  stewards  of  the  several  manors  place  watchers  round 
the  premises,  who  ascertain  what  and  where  the  best  animal  may  be,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  demise  of  the  tenant  is  announced,  a  rush  ensues,  and  an 
unseemly  contest  for  possession.  This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  can  only  occur  in 
very  few  localities,  and  they  are  confined  to  the  north-east  of  the  county. 
On  arbitrary  lands  some  lords  claim  all  the  timber,  others  only  the  oak, 
others  the  oak  and  yew,  others  oak  and  whitethorn,  and  so  on.  In  some 
the  tenant  is  bound  to  plant  two  trees  of  the  same  kind  for  every  one  he 
fells,  but  tenants  have  a  right  to  timber  for  repairs,  rebuilding  or  imple- 
ments, though  they  must  not  cut  down  without  license.  Many  lands  are 
bound  to  carry  their  grain  to  the  manorial  mill  to  be  ground  and  multured, 
but  this  custom  has  fallen  into  disuse.  Most  lords  retain  the  minerals  and 
game  if  they  enfranchise  the  soil,  as  many  have  done.  Many  lands  used  to 
pay  boons  of  various  kinds,  and  some  of  these  services  are  still  enforced. 
By  these  were  demanded  so  many  men  or  boys,  horses,  carts,  Ac,  in  peat- 
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cattiDg  time,  hay  time,  harvest,  wood-cutting  and  carting,  and  so  on.  In 
the  east  of  the  county,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  send  horses  and  sacks 
to  St.  Bees,  for  salt  for  the  lord*s  use :  some  had  to  bring  their  own  pro- 
visions when  engaged  in  these  services :  some  were  entitled  to  a  cake  of  a 
stated  size  for  each  man,  and  a  smaller  for  a  boj,  on  assembling  in  the 
morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  under  a  C6rtain  tree,  as  was  the  custom  at  Irton 
Hall.  Breach  of  punctuality  forfeited  this  cake,  but  the  work  was  always 
exacted.  Certain  farms  in  some  manors  were  bound  to  maintain  male 
animals  for  the  use  of  all  the  tenants,  subject  to  various  conditions  and 
regulations.  Formerly  many  tenants  paid  a  pound  of  pepper  at  the  lord's 
court,  others  only  a  peppercorn,  and  some  lands  are  still  held  by  this 
custom.  There  were  many  other  peculiar  customs  connected  with  t^e 
tenure  of  land  which  I  need  not  describe. 

Curious  individual  exemptions  from  certain  burthens  are  to  be  met  vrith 
occasionally.  In  the  parish  of  Eenwick  a  copyholder  is  relieved  from  pay- 
ment of  the  prescription  in  lieu  of  tithe,  paid  by  all  his  neighbours,  because 
one  of  his  ancestors  slew  a  crackachrist  (a  carious  misnomer  for  cockatrice.) 
This  carries  our  imaginations  back  to  Moor  of  Moor-hall  and  the  Dragon  of 
Wantley ;  but  the  Cumbrian  monster  is  alleged  to  have  been  nothing  more 
fermidable  tlian  a  bat  of  extraordinary  size,  which  terrified  the  people  in 
church  or  vestry  one  evening,  so  that  all  fled  save  the  clerk,  who,  valiantly 
giving  battle,  succeeded  in  striking  it  down  with  his  staff.  For  this  exploit 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  exemption  mentioned,  which  is  still  claimed  by 
his  successors. 

A  genuine  specimen  of  feudal  observances  is  preserved  in  the  custom  of 
riding  the  boundaries  of  manors,  which,  in  the  mountain  district,  where  the 
line  of  division  is  not  veiy  distinct,  is  performed  perhaps  once  during  each 
generation,  by  the  representatives  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  accompanied 
by  an  immense  straggling  procession  of  all  ages, — ^the  old  men  being  made 
useful  in  pointing  out  important  or  disputed  portions  of  the  boundary,  and 
the  young  in  having  it  impressed  on  Uieir  memories,  so  that  their  evidence 
(»r  recollection  may  be  made  available  in  future  perambulations.  In  older 
times,  when  the  interests  of  the  lords  outweighed  farther  than  in  our  own 
day  the  rights  of  the  peasantry,  certain  youthful  members  of  the  retinue, 
in  order  to  deepen  the  impression  and  make  it  more  enduring,  were  severely 
whi{^}ed  at  all  those  points  which  the  stewcu*ds  were  most  anxious  to  have 
held  in  remembrance.  These  occasions  always  wind  up  with  a  banquet, 
provided  on  amost  liberal  scale  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  open  to  all  who 
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take  part  in  the  business  of  the  day.  A  local  usage  connected  with  the 
landed  interest,  and  long  obseired'with  notable  regularity,  was  the  following. 
When  salmon  were  plentiful  in  the  Cumberland  rivers,  and  formed  a  very 
important  element  in  the  ordinary  living  of  the  occupants  of  adjoining 
lands,  the  tenants  of  the  manor  of  Ennerdale  and  Einniside  claimed 
"  a  free  stream"  in  the  river  Ehen,  from  Ennerdale  lake  to  the  sea,  and 
assembled  once  a  year  on  horseback  to  **  ride  the  stream.'*  If  obstructions 
were  found,  such  as  weirs  or  dams,  they  were  at  once  destroyed.  Refresh- 
ments were  levied  oy.  provided  at  certain  places  on  the  river,  and  as  all  the 
members  of  the  cavalcade  had  to  partake  largely  of  these,  either  by  com- 
pulsion or  choice,  rude  practical  jokes,  of  a  very  moist  character,  were  freely 
indulged  in,  and  none  of  these  saturnalia  ended  without  many  battles ; 
quarrels,  commenced  in  sport,  having  to  be  settled  in  earnest,  either  there 
and  then  or  at  the  next  yearly  riding.  This  custom  has  long  ceased  to  be 
observed ;  the  Ehen  is  thronged  with  weirs,  and  salmon  hardly  exist  in  it. 
Mentioning  salmon  reminds  me  of  a  remarkable  method  of  taking  that  fish 
formerly  practised  in  Cumberland,  and  noticed  in  the  novel  of  Bedgauntlet 
This  was  hunting  salmon  on  horseback,  of  which  unique  sport  one  Riehard 
Graham,  who,  about  seventy  years  ago,  was  lessee  of  the  fisheries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Derwent,  has  left  a  description  preserved  in  a  note  to  Hut- 
cliinson's  History. 

The  Cumbrians  had  their  own  habits  of  conferring  territorial  dignities. 
It  is  still  the  universal  custom  to  call  a  holder  of  a  piece  of  land,  however 
small,  and  under  whatever  tenure,  "  a  'statesman,"  and  formerly,  in  some 
localities,  a  landholder's  eldest  son  had  the  Scottish  title  of  *'  laird,"  his 
eldest  daughter  was  styled  "  lady,"  and  the  owner  of  every  petty  manor  was 
designated  "  lord,"  so  that,  according  to  an  old  writer  on  Cumberland  man- 
ners, we  might  see  a  statesman  holding  the  plough,  Lady  Bell  labouring  at 
the  chum,  and  Lord  Ritson  attending  the  market  with  turnips  to  sell. 

The  ancient  hostility  of  the  meir  of  Cumberland  to  the  Scots  still 
exhibits  itself  in  various  forms ;  even  in  the  games  of  the  boys  it  is  often 
to  be  noticed,  as,  for  instance,  in  their  manner  of  playing  the  common 
game  of  "  prison  bars" —  the  two  parties  engaged  in  which  call  themselves 
Scotch  and  English,  and  when  one  of  the  English  side  passes  the  boundary, 
he  cries,  "  here's  a  leap  on  thy  ground,  dry-bellied  Scot,"  conveying  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  the  staple  food  of  the  Scotch.  In  the  old  moss- 
trooping  times,  as  is  well  known,  the  wardens  of  the  opposite  marches, 
largely  attended,  occasionally  met  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Strict 
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truc«  was  always  observed  at  these  meetings,  and,  whilst  the  leaders  were 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the  borders,  their  followers,  laying  their  enmity 
aside,  engaged  in  friendly  contests  at  yarious  games,  the  principal  and 
favourite  being  that  of  foot-ball.  A  trace  of  these  old  contests  remains  in 
the  annual  match  of  footrball  still  held  on  Easter-Tuesday  at  Workington, 
the  sailors  with  the  ship^carpenters  playing  against  the  colliers  of  the 
district.  The  victory  is  generally  disputed  with  extreme  bitterness,  so  that 
even  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  struggle,  and  the  orderly  classes  there 
would  gladly  see  this  lingering  vestige  of  feudal  sports  follow  those  that 
have  disappeared. 

In  treating  of  social  customs,  we  must  of  course  give  precedence  to 
those  appertaining  to  marriage ;  and  in  Cumberland  some  of  the  most 
curious  were  seen  in  what  were  called  bride- wains  (the  second  syl- 
lable of  this  word,  according  to  Sullivan,  is  from  the  Danish  vane,  a  custom.) 
These  festivals  resembled,  in  some  respects,  the  penny-weddings  of  Scot- 
land, and  proceeded  thus.  A  young  couple,  poor  enough  in  worldly  goods, 
but  resolved  to  encounter  the  trials  of  married  life,  having  fixed  upon  the 
wedding-day,  the  whole  country,  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  round,  was  invited 
to  share  in  the  festivities ;  and  to  accomplish  this  very  general  invitation, 
various  means  were  adopted.  Ten  or  twelve  young  men  would  scour  the 
country  on  horseback  or  a-foot  to  summon  distant  residents  ;  in  the  yard  of 
the  parish  church,  after  morning  service,  the  clerk,  mounted  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, gave  intimation  of  the  coming  event  to  the  congregation ;  and  when 
newspapers  began  to  circulate  in  the  county,  the  same  comprehensive  invi- 
tation was  sometimes  given  in  their  columns  by  way  of  advertisement. 
Some  of  these,  cut  from  the  Cumberland  Pacqaet  of  70  or  80  years  ago, 
are  in  my  possession,  and  one  specimen,  partly  in  rhyme,  as  it  appeared  in 
that  paper  in  1786,  illustrates  this  part  of  my  subject  so  perfectly,  and  is 
so  curious  in  itself,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to  give  it  here,  had  it  not  been 
already  republished  in  Hone's  Every-day  Book,  Chambers's  Journal,  and 
elsewhere.  In  another  of  these  advertisements,  a  countiyman  invites  the 
whole  county  to  a  hunt  and  other  sports, — ^to  the  wedding  of  his  daugh- 
ter,— and  to  the  sale  of  his  household  furniture, — all  combined  to  form  one 
great  festival. 

The  sports  at  these  bride-wains  were  racing, — by  horses,  donkeys  and 
men, — wrestling,  fencing,  leaping  and  other  athletic  games,  of  which  the 
Cumbrians  have  always  been  passionately  fond,  and  in  which  they  still  excel. 
After  the  ceremony,  these,  with  eating,  drinking  and,  of  course,  dancing, 
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filled  up  the  day  and  night ;  hut  the  characteristic  feature  of  these  meet- 
ings was  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the  object  for  which  they  were  drawn 
together.  The  bride,  seating  herself  in  some  conspicuoies  situation  where 
she  would  be  passed  and  seen  by  all  the  multitude  of  guests, — say  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  refreshment  tables, — ^with  a  large  wooden  platter  or  pewter 
dish  in  her  lap,  invited  contributions  from  all  and  sundry.  All  contributed 
according  to  their  means,  and  many  very  liberally ;  so  that  when  the 
expenses  were  paid,  a  sum  would  remain  sufficient  to  enable  the  parties 
interested  to  make  a  respectable  start  in  housekeeping.  This  old  custom 
has  died  out  within  the  last  thirty  years,  as  also  has  that  of  having  a  house 
built  by  subsidizing  the  boon-work  of  neighbours,  in  this  case  chiefly  the 
young  men  and  women,  who,  always  ready  to  help  each  other,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  anticipated  dance  and  merriment,  would  assemble  about 
dawn  at  the  appointed  spot,  and  labouring  with  good  will,  each  at  an  allotted 
task,  would  erect,  long  ere  sunset,  the  day  walls  of  a  dwelling  for  some 
3roung  couple  who  probably  had  to  rely  upon  a  bride-wain  for  means  to  finish 
and  furnish  it.  The  walls  reared  and  the  floor  laid,  of  the  same  material, 
the  volunteer  operatives  would  hansel  the  cottage  by  a  dance  on  the  wet 
clay  floor.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  energetic  dancing  of  the  Cum- 
brian peasantry  will  agree  that  this  would  be  by  no  means  the  lightest  part 
of  the  day*s  task.  Many  cottages  with  clay  walls  and  thatched  roofs,  built 
by  this  method,  which  was  called  "  a  claj -daubing,"  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county. 

A  very  ancient  wedding  custom  in  Cumberland  was  that  of  bre^Jdng  a 
cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  and  distributing  it  amongst  the  guests ; 
generally  performed  after  the  ceremony  by  the  bridegroom,  standing 
Itehind  the  bride  seated  on  a  chair,  her  head  covered  with  a  white  napkin. 
Besides  these  there  were  several  other  bridal  usages,  of  which,  as  they 
have  happily  disappeared,  it  were  scarcely  profitable  now  to  revive  even 
the  recollection. 

After  marriages,  we  legitimately  come  to  the  customs  oonnected  with 
births.  Of  these  the  only  one  I  have  remarked  as  being  confined  to  Cum* 
b^land,  is  the  fashion  of  making,  for  the  regalement  of  gossips  and  callers, 
a  compound  called  room,  or  rum,  butter ;  I  am  not  ceitain  which  name  is 
correct.  It  is  a  concoction  of  butter,  sugar,  spirits  and  spices^  and  when 
eaten  in  the  orthodox  manner,  with  crisp  oaten  cake,  is  not  so  disagreeable 
as  might  be  supposed.  The  quantity  consumed  in  some  countiy  houses, 
after  the  arrival  of  each  little  stranger,  is  something  quite  wonderful. 
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eepecially  in  the  more  tbinly-peopled  localities,  where,  as  would  scarcely  be 
surmised,  the  number  of  congratulatory  visitors  is  always  the  greatest 
The  humble  dwelling  in  one  of  the  fell  dales,  of  a  worthy  clergyman  who 
has  reared  twenty-one  children  on  an  annual  income  of  less  than  £70,  has 
witnessed  the  preparation  and  consumption  of  forty-two  stones  of  this 
Cumbrian  dainty,  or  281bs.  at  the  birth  of  each  child. 

Passing  from  one  extreme  of  human  life  to  the  other,  I  have  noticed  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  West  Cumberland  a  funeral  custom  that  I  have  not 
observed  elsewhere.  Ou  the  day  preceding  that  appointed  for  an  inter- 
ment, the  parish  clerk  passes  through  all  the  streets,  carrying  a  bell  of  very 
dolorous  tone,  and  proclaiming  at  the  comers  that  all  friends  and  neigh* 
hours  are  desired  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  deceased  fellow-citizen. 
The  country  funerals  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  quantities  of  refresh- 
ments disposed  of  by  the  guests.  An  old  north-country  proverb  tells  us 
that  '*  sorrow  is  dry ;  "  on  some  of  these  solemn  occasions  I  have  felt 
tempted  to  append  to  it,  *'  and  sympathy  is  hungry.**  A  curious  word,  now 
becoming  obsolete,  was  applied  to  meat  and  drink  given  at  funerals,  namely, 
arvaL  A  recent  Philologist,  abready  quoted,  says  the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Danish  arv,  a  heritage,  or  arvelig,  hereditary,  and  adds,  **  there  appear^ 
to  be  some  superstitioix  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  word,  as  if  of  a 
bequest  from  the  deceased  to  ward  off  the  danger  of  evil  grudges."  The 
mountain  fox-hunters  apply  the  word  to  the  allowance  of  ale  they  are 
entitled  to  at  the  expense  of  the  township  wherein  they  kill  one  of  those 
animals,  which  are  there  regarded  as  destructive  vermin,  not  preserved  as 
a  means  of  sport.  Thus  they  would  sHy,  *'  we  killed  him  on  Walna  Scar, 
and  drank  his  arval  at  Newfield.** 

Old  observances  of  anniversaries  have  lingered  in  Cumberland  probably 
later  than  in  other  parts.  At  Christmas  the  customs,  but  fiEuntly  observed 
elsewhere,  are  still  in  full  force.  Village  children  sing  their  ancient 
carols  from  door  to  door  in  the  evenings,  and  the  performances  and  saluta- 
tions of  the  adult  nocturnal  minstrels  are  very  beautifully  described  by 
Wordsworth,  in  the  verses  dedicating  his  sonnets  on  the  Duddon  to  his 
brother.  Bands  of  juvenile  actors,  of  whose  performances  Sir  W.  Scott  says — 

"  Who  lists  ma  J  in  their  mnmmiDg  see 
Traces  of  andent  mystery,** 

Still  levy  contributions  in  money  and  Christmas  cheer  in  the  rural  locali- 
ties.     The  antique  hospitality  of  Cumberland  glows  at  Christmas  with 
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all  its  pristine  lostre,  and  it  is  considered  both  unlaoky  and  ungracioiu 
either  to  withhold  or  to  decline  the  offer  of  this  hospitality. 

On  New  Year*s  day  the  only  peculiar  custom  I  have  seen  was  what  they 
called  *'  stanging,'*  called  elsewhere  "  lifting.**  This  consisted  in  seizing 
unwary  individuals  in  the  roads  or  streets,  forcing  them  into  an  arm-chair 
— ^formerly  upon  a  pole  or  stang — end  carrying  them  off  shoulder  high  to  a 
public  house,  when  they  were  restored  to  liberty  on  payment  of  a  trifling 
ransom. 

Various  seasons  and  days  had  special  viands  assigned  to  them.  At 
Candlemas,  the  season  in  some  districts  for  making  annual  settlements  of 
accounts,  ale  posset  was  eaten  with  great  solemnity.  The  Monday  before 
Lent  is  called  Gollop-Monday,  this  ugly  word  being  Cumbrian  for  meat  cat 
in  slices,  whether  steaks,  chops  or  rashers,  which  last  are  eaten  on  that  day. 
On  the  day  following,  the  staple  dish  is  that  devoted  to  the  day  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Ash- Wednesday  was  called  H<M^Wednesday,  and 
hashes  or  stews  were  the  proper  viands.  The  remaining  days  in  the  week 
bad  respectively  their  own  dishes,  which  it  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  specify. 

The  beginning  of  Lent  was  one  of  the  seasons  when  barrings-out  were 
perpetrated  by  the  school-boys,  who  garrisoned,  provisioned,  and  barricaded 
the  school  against  the  master,  and  generally  sustained  a  siege  of  three  days ; 
otherwise  they  were  subjected  to  severe  tasks  and  punishment?.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  custom  obliged  the  master  to  propose  terms  of  capita- 
lation  to  his  refractory  subjects,  which  comprised  stipulations  for  holidays, 
and  permission  to  proceed  immediately  to  certain  sports,  the  chief  of  which 
were  foot-ball  and  cock-fighting.  At  some  places  a  prize,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  silver  bell,  was  provided  for  the  latter  sport,  and  the  boy  who  brought 
the  winning  bird  wore  this  attached  to  the  button  of  his  hat  on  three  con- 
secutive Sundays.  Previous  to  its  suppression  by  the  magistracy  and 
public  opinion,  cock-fighting  was  practised  at  the  Cumberland  schools  to  a 
very  disgraceful  extent.  In  some  schools  an  annual  offering  is  still  made 
by  the  boys  to  the  master,  called  a  cock-penny,  originally  established  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  that  cherished  amusement  of  the  '*  good  old  times." 

The  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent  was  called  Carling  Sunday,  the  dish  assigned 
to  the  day  being  "  carlings,**  or  peas  softened  by  soaking,  and  then  fiied  in 
butter.  And  the  young  people  went  about  pelting  each  other  with  uncooked 
carlings  as  they  do  in  the  Italian  carnivals  with  sweetmeats. 

On  Good  Friday  the  Cumbrians  regale  themselves  with  a  mess  called 
figsue,  consisting  of  bread  and  figs  boiled  in  ale.    At  Easter  large  quan- 
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titles  of  0ggs  are  converted  into  pace-eggs  for  distribution  amongst  the 
cbildren,  parties  of  whom,  dressed  in  character,  go  round  the  different 
neighbourhoods,  entering  each  house,  one  by  one,  as  thej  are  announced 
by  their  leader,  in  a  song  for  the  occasion,  each  striking  in  as  he  enters 
and  taking  his  place  in  a  march  round  the  apartment.  There  is  a  belief 
prevalent  amongst  the  children,  that  if  thej  go  out  on  Easter  Sunday 
without  some  new  clothing,  they  will  be  subjected  to  grievous  indignity  by 
the  crows.  Mulled  ale  or  egg-flip  is  drunk  in  great  quantities  in  the 
evening,  the  men  resorting  to  the  village  inns  for  the  purpose. 

Far  into  the  last  century,  Beltane  fires  were  lighted  all  over  the  country 
on  the  eve  of  May-day.  It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  this  relic  of  the  old 
pagan  rites  of  the  country  should  survive  so  many  ages  of  Christianity. 
Boughs  of  the  mountain  ash,  still  called  witch-wood,  and  supposed  to  be 
protective  against  all  evil  influences,  were  carried  by  the  people  round  these 
fires;  and,  within  my  own  remembrance,  leaves  and  twigs  of  this  tree 
were  inserted  into  keyholes  and  suspended  over  doors  of  houses  to  prevent 
witches  ^r  other  infernal  agents  from  injuring  the  inmates. 

On  All  Saints'  eve  the  incantations  and  ceremonies  were  practised  that 
Bums*s  poem  of  Hallow-e'en  has  rendered  so  familiar,  besides  a  few  not 
mentioned  in  it 

On  the  eve  of  St.  Agues,  young  women  fested  and  went  backwards  to 
bed,  in  order  to  dream  of  their  future  husbands. 

This  may  be  classed  amongst  the  superstitious  customs,  as  also  may  some 
other  rites  practised  at  any  season  with  a  similar  object,  such  as  placing  a 
four-leaved  clover,  nine  peas  in  one  pod,  &c.,  under  the,  pillow.  The  peel 
of  an  apple  or  turnip  taken  off  entire,  had  wonderful  virtues  of  this  kind; 
thrown  carelessly  on  the  floor,  it  would  form  the  initials  of  the  destined 
partner ;  and,  when  hung  over  the  outer  doorway,  the  first  man  that  entered 
was  the  man  himself,  or,  if  married,  the  Christian  names  would  be  similar. 
Another  fiavourite  conjuration  was  breaking  the  first  egg  laid  by  a  pullet 
into  a  glass  of  water,  where  it  was  expected  to  arrange  itself  so  as  to  shew 
the  occupation  of  the  future  husband,  as  in  the  form  of  a  ship  for  a  sailor, 
a  plough  for  a  &rmer,  and  so  on.  The  list  of  ceremonies  of  this  description 
might  be  greatly  extended. 

Amongst  other  superstitions,  omens,  good  and  bad,  are  very  abundant  in 
Cumberland.  It  is  a  bad  omen  to  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time 
through  glass,  or  without  money  in  the  pocket ;  but  if  young  girls  turn 
their  aprons  at  first  sight  of  the  new  moon,  and  wish,  their  wishes  will  be 
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granted.  It  is  a  good  omea  to  see  the  first  foal  of  the  year  with  its  head 
towards  the  spectator :  a  bad  one  if  reversed.  It  is  luckj  to  find  a  piece 
of  iron,  but  very  unlucky  to  pass  it — ^it  should  be  picked  up,  spit  upon,  and 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder.  It  b  unlucky  to  help  any  one  to  salt,  and 
every  grain  of  wasted  salt  brings  a  grain  of  sorrow  to  the  waster.  A  hare 
crossing  the  path  is  so  ominous  of  evil,  that  I  have  known  people  turn 
back  and  defer  important  errands  when  it  has  occurred.  Whistling  maids 
are  very  unlucky,  and  so  are  crowing  hens.  In  short,  all  sorts  of  incidents 
are  made  to  bear  superstitious  fruit ;  and  events  the  most  commonplace 
are  endued  with  a  significance  that  ordinary  people  would  never  dream  of 
attaching  to  them.  I  suspect  that  interchanges  of  omens  have  been  made 
across  the  border,  for  very  many  that  are  common  in  Cumberland  are  also 
current  in  Scotland. 

A  curious  superstition  is  cherished  with  regard  to  bees.  When  a 
member  of  a  household  dies,  it  is  considered  necessaiy  to  make  formal 
anuouncement  of  the  event  to  the  inmates  of  the  apiary,  otherwise  they 
would  either  die  also  or  desert  the  hives. 

The  not  uncommon  belief  that  a  dying  person  cannot  die  on  a  bed  that 
happens  to  contain  any  feathers  of  the  pigeon  also  prevails  in  Cumberland; 
and  I  have  seen  more  than  one  instance  when  on  the  mere  possibility  of 
that  being  so,  patients,  sinking  slowly,  were  taken  out  of  bed  and  laid  on 
the  floor  to  die.  As  the  fatal  result  is  precipitated  by  the  removal,  each 
case  strengthens  the  superstition. 

Their  faith  in  the  virtues  of  what  they  call  need-fire  as  a  remedy  for,  and 
preventive  of,  disease  in  cattle,  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  long  exis- 
tence of  a  very  ancient  superstition,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  writing  in  1828, 
says,  "  This  charm  was  used  within  the  memory  of  living  persons  in  the 
Hebrides,  in  cases  of  murrain  amongst  cattle.*'  Sir  Walter  says  that 
need-fire  means  forced  fire,  in  allusion  to  the  means  used  to  procure  it. 
Mr.  Sullivan,  on  the  contrary,  says  it  means  cattle-fire,  and  comes  from  the 
Danish  nod,  whence  also  is  the  northern  word  nolt  or  nowte.  In  1 84 1,  when 
the  cattle-murrain  prevailed  in  Cumberland,  I  had  many  opportunities  of 
witnessing  the  application  of  this  to  animals  both  diseased  and  sound.  To 
ensure  its  efl&cacy  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  conditions.  The  fire 
had  to  be  produced  at  first  by  friction,  the  domestic  fires  in  the  neighbour- 
hood being  all  previously  extinguished ;  then  it  had  to  be  brought  spon- 
taneously to  each  farm  by  some  neighbour  unsolicited ;  and  neither  the  fire 
so  brought,  nor  any  part  of  the  fuel  used,  must  ever  have  been  under  a 
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toof.  These  conditions  being  kept,  a  great  fire  was  made,  and  the  cattle 
dhven  to  and  firo  in  the  smoke.  One  honest  farmer  who  had  an  ailing 
wife  and  delicate  children  passed  them  through  this  ordeal,  as  was  arerred 
with  most  beneficial  effect.  Another,  a  near  neighbour  of  my  own,  inad- 
Tertantly  carried  the  fire  just  brought  to  him  into  his  house  to  sare  it  from 
extinction  by  a  sudden  shower.  It  was  declared  that,  in  his  case,  the  need- 
fire  would  be  inoperative,  but,  as  I  remember,  his  stock  did  as  well  ultimately 
as  any  other. 

Charms  for  physical  ailments  incident  to  man,  are  popular  as  well  aa 
pleasant  remedial  agents.  Different  texts  of  scripture,  written  on  scraps  of 
paper  by  some  one  endowed  with  the  requisite  powers,  will  check  haemorr- 
hage, relieve  toothache,  and  cure  ague  and  jaundice,  but  in  the  last  disease 
the  action  of  the  charm  must  be  expedited  by  a  mysterious  pinch  of  the 
left  ear.  Whooping-cough  was  cured  by  passing  the  patient  under  the 
belly  of  a  donkey,  or  taking  him  into  some  excavation  under  ground.  An 
eels  skin  loosely  fastened  round  a  limb  exempts  it  from  all  liability  to  cramp ; 
and  a  living  toad  carried  about  the  person  in  a  box  is  a  certain  preven- 
tive of  rheumatism,  though  some  prefer  for  this  purpose  a  lump  of  brimstone 
in  the  pocket.  Charms  for  the  eradication  of  warts  are  numerous ;  but 
perhaps  the  most  approved,  as  well  as  the  most  elaborate,  is  to  count 
them  carefully,  then  to  put  the  same  number  of  little  stones  or  knots  of 
oat  straw  into  a  linen  bag,  and  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder  where  two 
roads  cross,  and  the  excrescences  will  speedily  depart  from  the  hands 
of  the  thrower  and  settle  upon  those  of  the  finder.  This  list  might^  also 
be  greatly  extended,  for  charms  and  other  popular  remedies  of  equal  efficacy 
are  so  many  and  so  much  believed  in,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
disease  happens  to  exist  amongst  them  at  all. 

Individual  superstitions,  or  what  may  be  called  superstitious  whims,  are  of 

frequent  occurrence ;  with  one  striking  instance  of  these,  dating  from  the 

middle  of  last  century,  I  became  acquainted  in  my  boyhood.     In  a  field  in 

the  parish  of  Harrington  there  is  a  low  square  piUar  of  stone,  bearing  upon 

its  summit  the  following  inscription,  still  very  distinct. 

"  Joseph  Thompson  may  be  here  foond. 
Who  would  not  lie  in  consecrated  ground ; 
Died  May  18th,  1740, 
Aged  63  when  he  was  alive.*' 

Of  Joseph  Thompson,  the  story  current  amongst  the  old  people  was 

this : — Either  from  disease  or  injuiy,  he  underwent  amputation  of  a  thumb, 

which  according  to  use  and  wont,  was  carefully  interred  in  the  burial 
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ground  sorromidiiig  the  parish  church.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  after 
amputations  the  extremities  of  the  divided  nerres  in  the  stump  occasioDallj 
undergo  inflammatoiy  action,  causing  intense  pain  which  may  endure  long 
after  the  wound  is  healed,  and  which  appears  to  the  patient  to  haye  its 
seat  in  the  amputated  part.  Joseph  Thompson  suffered  from  this  pamful 
affection ;  and,  unable  to  account  for  it  otherwise,  at  length,  persuaded 
himself  that  it  was  attributable  to  the  burial  of  his  thumb  in  the  church- 
yard; acting  on  this  persuasion,  he  had  it  disinterred  and  buried  elsewhere, 
and  the  pain  ceased  either  immediately  or  soon  enough  to  connect,  in  his 
mind,  the  relief  with  the  removal.  Inferring  then,  that  since  so  small  a 
member  as  the  thumb  had  suffered  so  terribly  in  consecrated  earth,  the 
whole  body,  if  buried  there,  would  be  subjected  to  tortures  proportionably 
greater,  he  exacted,  before  he  died,  a  promise  that  his  Mends  would  inter 
him  in  the  field  where  he  has  rested  now  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Of  the  supernatural  beings  in  whose  existence  they  believe,  I  think  we 
must  give  precedence  to  fairies.  Although  no  longer  supposed  to  exist, 
legends,  connected  with  this  branch  of  popular  mythology,  are  still  rife, 
and  of  these  the  following  may  suf&ce  as  a  specimen : — ^The  tourist  who 
ascends  the  noble  mountain  called  the  Old  Man  of  Coniston,  may  notice, 
from  the  road  approaching  the  copper  mines,  a  narrow  excavation  or  niche 
cut  obliquely  across  the  face  of  a  rocky  precipice,  high  above  the  works. 
This  is  called  by  the  people  there,  "  Simon  8  Nick ;  "  and  it  is  related  that 
long  ago,  when  fairies  were  something  more  than  a  traditional  myth,  a 
miner  named  Simon  obtained,  under  their  direction,  large  quantities  of  rich 
ore  from  that  niche,  to  the  great  mystification  of  his  neighbours,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  copper  there.  Simon  underwent  much 
questioning  as  to  the  source  of  his  inscrutable  success,  but  secrecy  being 
one  of  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with  the  fairies,  he  for  a  long  time  resisted 
all  attempts  to  make  him  divulge  it ;  being,  however,  unhappily  addicted  to 
beer,  under  the  influence  of  that  great  subverter  of  all  discretion,  he  violated 
this  important  condition  of  the  contract,  and  his  good  fortune  at  once 
ceased.  Through  self-reproach  and  vexation  he  afterwards  became  reckless 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  dangerous  employment,  and  soon  paid  the  penalty 
of  his  weakness  with  his  life,  leaving  his  name  to  the  singular  looking 
excavation  that  remains  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  story. 

As  there  were  fairies  in  the  land  long  ago,  so  also  there  were  giants; 
and  proof  of  their  existence  has  been  found  in  the  gigantic  skeletons  dis- 
interred at  Aspatria,  St.  Bees,  and  other  places  in  the  county.     It  is  also 
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believed  that  the  two  remarkable  pillars  in  PeDrith  church  yard,  standing 
fifteen  feet  apart,  mark  the  length  of  the  grave  of  Ewan  CasariuSj  an 
ancient  hero,  who  once  amused  his  leisure  by  slaying  wild  boars  and  other 
monsters  in  the  adjacent  forest  of  Inglewood.  These,  however,  dwindle  to 
very  contemptible  proportions  when  compared  with  the  popular  conception 
of  the  giants  of  old.  There  is,  in  the  Solway  Frith,  a  few  miles  north  of 
AUonby,  a  bank  consisting  of  stones,  and  called  Dub<Mill  Scar.  This 
Scar  was  formed  by  stones  that  fell  short  in  a  pelting-match  between  a 
Cumbrian  giant,  who  resided  on  or  in  Skiddaw,  and  one  of  the  same  race 
who  inhabited  the  Scottish  mountain  Criffel,  on  the  opposite  coast. 
Evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  legend  is  discovered  in  the  stones  forming  the 
bank,  which  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  formation  as  those  upon  the  two 
mountains. 

Localised  superstitions  assigning  to  particular  spots  their  own  peculiar, 
and  often  appropriate,  apparitions,  are  common  enough  in  most  parts  of 
the  county.  Some  of  these  are  attached  to  streams,  as  that  at  Salter-beck 
near  Workington ;  some  to  woods,  as  the  spectral  horseman  in  the  DeviVs 
gallop,  near  Hawkshead ;  some  to  lanes,  as  the  headless  women  at  Bran- 
thwaite  Nook ;  some  to  hills,  as  the  murdered  gardener*s  ghost  on  Oxen 
fell ;  some  to  lakes,  as  the  Crier  of  Claife  on  Windermere,  and  the  phan- 
tom boat  on  Thirlmere;  some  to  lonely  waterfalls,  as  Airey  force  and 
DungeoD-Ghyll ;  some,  of  more  social  tastes,  to  the  streets  of  populous 
towns,  as  Whitehaven;  some  to  ruins;  some  to  inhabited  houses,  and 
some  even  to  ships.  Many  of  these,  so  fisir  horn  being  common-place 
apparitions,  possessed  features  highly  picturesque,  either  in  the  story  of 
their  origin,  or  in  their  modes  of  exhibiting  themselves. 

The  boggle,  for  instance,  at  Salter-beck,  a  small  stream  that  runs  into 
the  sea  a  little  south  of  the  Derwent,  was  wont  to  appear  in  the  startling 
shape  of  a  cofi&n  borne  by  four  drunken  sailors,  staggering  along  and 
vanishing  suddenly  with  a  loud  cry  as  they  reached  the  middle  of  the  water- 
course. This,  it  was  said,  originated  in  the  catastrophe  that  befel  the  funeral 
cortege  of  a  noted  smuggler,  who  like  "  Will  Watch  '*  in  the  song,  was  at 
the  dead  of  the  night  being  "  borne  to  the  earth  by  the  crew  that  he  died 
with ; "  and  with  them  was  swept  into  the  sea  by  this  little  stream,  then 
unusually  swollen  by  rain. 

How  the  fall  on  Ullswater,  called  Airey  force,  came  to  be  a  haunted  place 
is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Wordsworth ;  and  Coleridge,  in  his  beautiful 
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mjsteiy  Ohiistabel,  has  poeticised  the  spirits  that  haunt  the  vicmitj  of 
Dungeon-Ghyll. 

At  Whitehaven  a  spectre,  in  the  shape  of  a  huge  dog,  used  to  aj^ear  in 
the  streets  when  a  fatal  shipwreck  or  colliery  accident  was  about  to  occur, 
and  to  announce  the  approaching  fatality  by  howling  fearfully  at  the  dwel- 
lings of  those  whose  relatives  were  to  suffer. 

Old  fortresses  were  revisited  by  prisoners  who  had  been  wrongfallj 
detained  or  put  to  death  in  them  long  ago.  I  remember  being  deeply 
interested  when  passing  through  Carlisle  to  school,  by  the  stoiy  of  ooe  of 
the  Castle-sentinels,  then  in  Hospital  in  consequence  of  a  visit  he  had 
received  while  on  duty  the  previous  night,  from  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 
As  will  be  remembered,  the  Castle  oi  Carlisle  was  the  first  prison  in  which 
that  lady,  the  most  imfortunate  of  an  unfortunate  line,  was  inunored  when 
she  sought  a  refuge  in  England. 

If  the  author  of  the  liook,  called  '*  The  Night-Side  of  Nature,"  were 
inclined  to  publish  a  second  series  of  her  goblin-tales,  there  is  abundance  of 
material  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  accounts  of  apparitions  yet  current  in 
Cumberland ;  but  though  tliey  are  still  heard  of,  they  have  ceased  to  appear; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  so  common  now  as  formerly  to  meet  with  persons 
who  have  really  experienced  any  well-accredited  visitation  from  the  invisible 
world.  The  breaking-up  of  old  associations  and  the  expansion  of  ideas 
consequent  upon  extended  intercourse  with  the  world,  have  rooted  out  many 
of  the  most  cherished  delusions  of  our  ancestors ;  and  as  the  faith  in  8ape^ 
natural  agencies  has  waned,  the  fancies  of  the  superstitious,  or  possibly  of 
the  diseased,  have  ceased  to  receive  the  credit  so  implicitly  accorded  to 
them  of  old.  But  there  is  one  article  of  superstitious  faith  that  I  should 
regret  to  have  expunged  from  the  creed  of  the  Cumbrians,  the  persuasion, 
to  wit,  that  tliose  grand  monuments  of  British  antiquity,  of  which  their 
county  possesses  some  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  are  guarded  by  spirits 
who  have  the  power,  more  than  once  manifested,  of  compelling  the  elements 
to  rush  in  to  the  rescue,  whenever  impious  hands  have  been  raised  for  their 
destruction  or  injuiy. 

NoTB.  One  or  two  localities  not  strictly  in  the  coanty  treated  npon  are  qeutioued, 
bat  they  are  so  olosely  adjoining,  and  the  people  so  mach  Cambrian  in  manners  m^ 
habits,  that  oastoms  there  may  be  classed  amongst  Camberland  castoms. 
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AZIMUTH  CARD  FOR  THE  LATITUDE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  BundeU. 

(Bbad  16th  Jahuabt,  1857.) 

The  accompanying  diagram  for  showiog  the  trae  bearing  of  the  son  at 
any  minute  of  time,  by  mere  inspection,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  captains 
of  ships,  when  approaching  or  leaving  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  will 
enable  them  to  ascertain,  with  great  ease,  if  their  compasses  are  correct,  or, 
the  amount  of  deviation  for  which  allowance  must  be  made  if  their  com- 
passes are  in  error. 

DESCRIPTIOI?  OF  THE  DIAGBAM. 

The  horizontal  lines  numbered  from  0  to  60  in  the  side  margins  show 
degrees  of  altitude  from  the  horizon. 

The  vertical  lines,  numbered  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  diagram, 
indicate  in  degrees,  azimuths,  or  angular  distance  from  the  meridian  mea- 
sured on  the  horizon, — the  corresponding  points  of  the  compass  are  also 
shown;  the  momiDg  points  at  the  top,  and  the  afternoon  points  at  the 
bottom  of  the  diagram. 

The  curved  lines  running  from  the  meridian  (marked  S  for  south,)  to 
the  straight  line  at  the  bottom  (marked  horizon)  represent  the  sim*8  path 
for  each  degree  of  north  and  south  declination,  every  fifth  degree  being 
conspicuously  numbered.  These  lines  ar6  divided  to  show  hours  and 
minutes  of  apparent  time,  reckoned  from  noon  (hour  angUs);  the  hours 
being  indicated  by  the  usual  Roman  numwuls,  the  quarter  hours  by  dark 
lines,  and  the  minutes  by  small  dots,  every  fifth  minute  having  a  larger 
dot. 

RULES   FOB   USE. 

I.  By  a  watch,  set  to  apparent  time,  at  place,  find  how  many  hojirs  and 
minutes  from  noon  (the  nearest  five  minutes  will  suffice) ;  observe  where 
the  line  representing  the  time  from  noon  meets  the  line  of  declination  for 
the  day  of  observation;  the  nearest  vertical  line  to  this  point  vnll  show  the 
sun*s  true  bearing. 


II.  If  altitude  be  used  instead  of  time— observe  where  the  line  of  altitude 
meets  the  line  of  declination ;  the  nearest  vertica]  line  shows  the  sun's  true 
bearing. 

III.  If  the  magnetic  hearing  of  the  sun  be  required,  apply  the  variation 
to  the  true  bearing.    At  Liverpool,  for  1858,  the  variation  is  23.50  W. 

RBMABES. 

It  will  be  evident  to  the  navigator  that  the  diagram  may  also  be  used 
to  find  the  true  bearing  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  many  bright  stars, 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  sun;  and  thus  the  indications  of  the 
compass  may  be  checked  at  night,  when  the  heavenly  bodies  are  visible, 
with  nearly  the  same  feu^ility  as  by  day. 

The  lines  of  declination  have  been  carried  to  dO""  above  the  equinoctial 
line,  and  to  28^  below  it,  so  as  to  include  extreme  declinations  of  the  moon 
and  planets,  and  the  declinations  of  many  bright  stars. 

EXAMPLES. 
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E.    2*3. 

Aldebaran. 

•• 

dh.  30  m  PM. 

16.13  N. 

W.  4*  N. 

W.28*N. 

It  should  be  observed  that  when  time  is  used  with  this  diagram  to  obtain 
the  bearing  of  a  heavenly  body,  a  difference  of  one  or  two  degrees  in  latitude 
will  produce  only  a  small  error  in  the  azimuth ;  the  diagram  will  therefore 
be  sufficiently  correct  for  any  part  of  the  Irish  Sea. 

A  gimballed  Dumh-Card,  with  adjustable  sight  vanes,  lubber  line,  Ac., 
is  strongly  recommended  for  ascertaining  the  true  direction  of  the  ship's 
head,  in  connexion  with  this  Azimuth  Card,  as  much  more  convenient  and 
accurate  than  the  ordinary  Azimuth  Compass. 
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ON  THE  LEPIDOPTEROUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  DISTKICT 
AROUND  LIVERPOOL. 


By  Mr,  Charles  Stuart  Oregson. 
(Rbad  17tb  Diobmbib,  1657.) 


(Continued.*) 

I  now  lay  before  the  Society  the  last  part  of  my  list  of  the  Lepidoptera  of  the 
district  around  Liverpool.  That  such  lists  may  seem  dry  and  unprofitable  to 
some  of  our  Mends,  I  can  perfectly  understand ;  but  when  viewed  as  guides  to 
those  who  are  now  growing  up,  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  to  them,  at  least,  they  will  prove  invaluable  time-savers.  And  as  it  has 
been  well  said,  that  he  who  can  increase  the  growth  of  com  in  a  given  space, 
is  a  benefactor  to  his  country,  so  they  who  can  enable  a  man  to  do  more 
work,  or  to  gain  more  knowledge,  in  a  given  time, will  not  have  lived  in  vain. 
The  rising  generation  will  owe  much  to  your  Society  for  what  it  has  already 
done,  and  for  what  it  is  eventually  likely  to  do ;  for,  without  such  a  society, 
this  and  similar  lists  could  not  possibly  have  been  published ;  since, 
though  the  labour  entailed  may  be,  and,  in  the  present  case,  is,  a  labour  of 
love,  the  pocket  is  not  so  elastic  as  the  will,  especially  among  the  practical 
naturalists ;  and  could  not  possibly  bear  the  strain  of  a  publisher. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  more  errors  of  omission  than  of  commission ; 
and  whenever  I  have  doubted  the  locality  given  to  me  by  others,  I  have 
omitted  the  species,  choosing  that  those  who  follow  me  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  adding  to  the  lists,  rather  than  that  I  should  run  the  risk  of 
sending  a  collector  about  the  country  in  the  busy  season  on  questionable 
authority. 

I  have  to  thank  those  who  have  given  me  information,  and  have  acknow- 
ledged it  in  the  course  of  this  paper ;  but  for  the  body  of  the  notes  I  have 
referred  to  memoranda  made  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  thereabouts. 


•  See  Vol.  vii.,  p.  237,  Vol.  yiii.,  p.  153,  and  Vol.  ix.,  p.  165. 
H 
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PART  VII.     Section  10. 
Heteboceba. 
Cbambid£. 
Family  1. 
OenuM  1.     Chilo. 
C.forfieellus,  Thbg. — In  most  swampy  places  where  wQd   mint  grows, 
particularly  in  the  parish  pits  at  Liscard  behind  New  Brighton.    Juoe 
and  July. 
C  mucronellua,  8co. — I  have  seen  a  specimen  of  this  species  taken  in  our 
district,  but  could  not  ascertain  the  precise  locality.     I  fancy  Bidston 
marsh. 

Familt  2. 
Genus  2.     Crambus. 
C.  hamelltu,  Thbg. — In  the  rough  plantations  beyond  Eastham.  July. 
O.  DtmeUUus,  Hub. — Grassy  places  on  the  sand  hills  at  Wallasey,  parti- 
cularly near  the  rabbit  warren.    July. 
C  pratdim,  Lin. — Abundant  upon  waste  land  and  damp  pastures     Sum- 
mer. 

C.  pasciielhis,  Lin  — Plentiful  among  heath  in  Jaokson^s  wood  and  on 
Prenton  hill.     July. 

C.  hortuellus^  Hub. — Plentiful  behind  New  Brighton  hotel.     July. 

C.  faUeUus,  W.  V. — Upon  old  moss  covered  garden  walls  around  Hooton. 

0.  PinstsUus,  CI. — This  seems  a  scarce  insect  about  here.  All  I  have  seen 
I  took  from  the  young  firs  in  Jackson's  wood  by  beating.     July. 

C  latUtrius,  Haw. — Not  uncommon  among  Pascuellus  in  Jackson*s  wood, 
Glaughton ;  on  the  wing  from  dusk  uutil  quite  dark.  I  have  taken  a 
few  on  Crosby  sand  hills,  but  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  anlikely 
place  for  it.    July. 

O.  ctUmelluSt  Lin. — Everywhere.    July. 

0,  inguinateUus,  W.  V. — In  the  rough  plantations  near  Hooton.  End 
of  June,  and  July. 

0.  geniculellus^  Haw. — Wallasey  sand  hills,  graFsy  places.    July. 

O,  perleUuSf  Scop. — Sand  hills,  and  Eirkby  and  other  mosses.     July. 

O.  tdaselliu.  Hub. — Sefton  meculows,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alt.   July. 

C,  WarringtoneUuSy  Sta. — On  the  wet  parts  of  Simonswood  moss.    July. 

Phtcttidje. 
'  Family  1. 
Oenus  I.    Aphomia. 
A.  ooloneUa,  Lin.— Comes  to  sn^r  in  the  plantations  at  Wallasey.    I  have 
recently  ascertained  that  the  larvae  of  this  species  Hve  in  wasp  nests; 
it  has  long  been  known  to  frequent  bee  hives  in  the  south  of  England. 
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Qenus  2.    Aohbobea. 

A,  grisella.  Fab. — Where  bees  are  kept ;  fortunately  not  abundant  in  this 
district  I  have  seen  the  honey  in  bee  hives  quite  destroyed  by  this 
little  pest  in  the  south  of  England. 

Family  2. 

Gmus  1.     Pempelea. 

P.  dilutella,  Hub. — Not  often  met  with ;  I  have  taken  it  at  Prenton,  and 
in  an  old  lane  at  Prescot.    June 

P.  carbonaridla, Fv.R. — Is  plentiful  upon  the  burnt  patches  on  mosses, 
where  it  seems  to  remain  upon  black  places  in  preference  to  any  other 
locality.    July. 

p.  palumbella,  W.  V. — Edges  of  swampy  places  in  Jackson  s  wood  and  at 
Hooton ;  on  the  wing  from  five  to  seven  p.m.     July. 

Family  3. 
Genus  1.     Anebastia. 
A.  lotella.  Hub. — Plentiful  among  the  star  grass  on  the  sand  hills.     July. 

Gentis  2      Ephestia. 

E  eluteUa,  Hub. — Plentiful  in  the  streets  near  the  docks,  in  June  and 
July.     On  the  wing  at  evening. 

E.  semirufa.  Haw. — Plentiful  in  **  Twigg  and  Crosfields"  rice  and  cocoa 
mills,  Bedford  Street.     June,  July,  August,  September. 

E-  interpunctella.  Hub.— Sitting  upon  warehouse  doors  and  walls  where 
fruit  and  grain  have  been  stored  ;  Chapel  Street,  Water  Street, 
Temple  Court,  &c.    August,  September. 

Genus  3.     Hom(£Osoma. 

H.  nimbeUa,  Zel. — Not  uncommon  at  Flaybrick  hill  among  brambles,  or 
at  Wallasey  sand  hills,  but  local  there  opposite  the  lane  end  which 
leads  to  Wallasey  village,  and  also  on  some  grassy  hillocks  about  three 
hundred  yards  lower  down  towards  Leasowe.    On  the  wing  at  dusk. 

Family  6. 
Genus  1.    Aorobasis. 
A,  consocieUa,  Hub. — Bred  from  oak  leaves  collected  at  the  rough  planta- 
tion beyond  Hooton.     July. 
A,  tumideUa,  Zel  — I  have  seen  one  specimen  taken  in  our  district, 
Cheshire.    No  locality  given. 

A.  august ella.  Hub. — I  once  met  with  this  insect  in  Prenton  village  and 
took  six  specimens,  which  are  all  I  have  seen.    July,  1852. 

Genus  3.  Cryptoblabes. 

C.  bistrigeUa. — A  single  specimen,  in  Woolton  wood,  is  all  I  have  seen  here, 
beat  from  a  young  birch  in  June. 
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Genm  Mxleois. 

M.  recurveUa,  Gr  ? — A  specimen  of  this  species  was  shewn  to  me  lately, 
said  to  have  been  taken  here.     No  locality  given. 


PART  VIII.     Section  11. 

Hetbrogbba  — Tineid^  . 

Family  I.     Exapatid-e. 

Qenus  1.     Exapat^. 

E.  gelateUa,  Lin. — ^Taken  on  an  old  fence  at  Bainhill.     October,  1863. 

Genus  2.     Daststom a,  Curt. 
D.  BoliceUa,  Hub.    Near  Bromborough  mill,  and  at  Huyton ;  old  mixed 
hedges.     End  of  April. 

Genus  3.     Chimabacghe,  Zell. 

O.  phryganeUa.  Hub. — Plentiful  at  Eastham  wood,  flying  about  two  o'clock 
p.m.     October. 

C./agella,  W.  V. — Plentiful  in  woods,  in  April,  on  the  tree  trunks. 

FaMILT  3.      TniEIDiB. 

Genus  1.    Taubpobia,  ZeU. 

T.  pseudobombyceUa,  Hub. — Cases  plentiful  around  Bidston  hill,  on  heath 
and  tree  trunks.     Spring. 

T,  inconspicudla,  Sta? — Cases  found  upon  Scotch  fir  trees  at  Jackson's 
wood,  by  Mr.  Diggles,  but  not  bred. 

Genus  8.    Diplodoma,  Zell. 

D.  marginepuncteUa,  Step. — Single  cases  found  on  old  posts,  near  Simous- 
wood  moss.  I  have  seen  a  series,  in  the  perfect  state,  taken  in  the 
district,  but  I  do  not  know  where ;  certainly  in  Cheshire. 

Genus  4.    Xyskatodoma,  Zell. 
X  melandla.'^I  took  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  here  in  Prenton  wood 
on  lichen.   July  8rd. 

ChnUS  5.      OCHSENHEDCBBU,  Hub. 

0.  BirdeUa,  Curt. — ^Plentiful  in  a  sand  hole  in  the  field  opposite  Hose 
farm,  behind  New  Brighton.     June. 

0.  BisonteUa,  Lienig. — On  the  slope  inside  Bidston  park  wall,  near  the 
lighthouse.     August. 

Omus  7.    Tinea,  Zell. 
T.  imella.  Hub. — Three  specimens  only :  one  by  Mr.  Edmondson,  and  two 
taken  on  old  posts,  Linacre  marsh,  by  myself.    June.     Is  it  a  feeder 
on  rotten  timber  ? 
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T,/errugineUai  Hub. — In  165S  I  met  with  this  species  upon  rotten  fix 
logs  lying  in  Kirkby  wood — fir.    July. 

T,  nuticella.  Hub. — Plentiful  in  outhouses  and  store  rooms. 

T.fulvimUreUa,  Sod. — First  discovered  by  P.  H.  Newnham,  Esq.,  in 
Pigue  lane,  near  my  house,  on  an  old  decaying  oak  tree :  was  then 
plentiful. 

T.  tapetzeUa,  Lin. — A  destructive  insect  to  woollens  in  warehouses  and 
store  rooms. 

T,  arceUla,  Fab. — Once  in  an  old  hedge  near  Little  Britain  at  Kirkby. 

T.  Oranella,  Lin. — In  profusion  in  grain  stores. 

T,  doaceUa^  Haw. — Plentiful  in  rotten  posts  in  old  fences  about  Knowsley 
and  Kirkby. 

T.  misella^  Zell. — Plentifiil  around  Joneses  farm  outbuildings  at  Tranmere. 
June ;  feeds  in  the  granaries  there. 

T.  peUioneUa,  Lin. — ^Plentiful  in  store  rooms ;  in  houses. 

T,/wcipimcteUa,  Haw. — Abundant  in  stables,  &c. 

T,  paUetcenteUa,  8ta. — ^A  species  I  discovered  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool 
several  years  ago,  which  has  not  been  taken  any  where  else.  I  took 
one  specimen  in  Hanover  street,  this  summer. 

T.  merdeUa,  Zel. — Discovered  by  Mr.  N.  Cooke  in  wool  warehouses,  hitherto 
imique  m  Prof.  Zellers  collection.    July,  August. 

T.  niyrifoldella,  Greg. — Discovered  in  wool  warehouses  by  myself.  Plen- 
tiful.   July,  August. 

r.  LapeUa,  Hub.—- Old  hedges,  not  scarce.    June. 

T.  bisellieUa,  Hum.-  Plentiful. 

T.  nigripanctella.  Haw. — ^Two  specimens  are  all  I  have  taken ;  Wallasey, 
near  Mrs.  Boode's  monument     Does  it  feed  upon  rotten  gorse  ? 

T,  semifxdveUa,  Haw. — Bred  from  old  birds*  nests.  Many  specimens 
have  been  taken  by  Mr.  Almond  and  others  on  the  Claughton  park 
fences. 

T.  bistrigeUa. — Birchwood,  Woolton.  May. 

Oenns  8.    Lahpbonia,  Zell. 

L.  quadripuneteUa,  Fab. — ^Plentiful  where  wild  roses  grow ;  flying  in  the 
morning  early.    June. 

L.  RubieUa,  Bjk. — In  profusion  in  old  gardens  among  the  raspberiy  trees, 
and  on  the  mosses  where  raspberries  grow  wild.    June. 

Genus  10.     Incukvaria,  Haw. 

/.  mmcalella.  Fab. — ^Plentiful  in  hedges  in  May,  especially  where  birches 

grow,  as  at  Warbrick  moor,  Ac. 
J.  peetinea,  Haw  — This  species  is  in  plenty  amongst  birches  in  April, 
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/.  OehlmarmieUa,  Hub. — ^Not  often  met  with  around  here,  yet  T  have 
taken  it  at  Birch  wood,  Woolton,  Bidston  wood,  and  at  Hooton.   Maj. 

Oenus  11.     MicROPTERTX,  Zell. 

Jf.  calthella,  Lin. — New  Brighton,  Patrick  wood,  and  at  Childwall,  freely 
in  buttercups  and  other  flowers.     May. 

Af  Seppdla,  Fab. — Not  scarce  at  New  Brighton.     May,  June,  in  flowers. 

M,  Tunhergella,  Fab. — Croxteth  and  other  woods  where  beeches  and  hollies 
grow.     May.     Beat  the  hollies  for  them. 

M,purpxirella,  Haw. — Plentiful  amongst  young  birches  on  the  moeseB. 
April. 

Af.   setnipurpureUa,  Step.  )   With  purpurella — if  not  all  one  species,  I  am 
M,   unimaculeUa,  Zett      J  mistaken. 

M,  Spannannella,  Bosc. — Amongst  the  young  birches  on  Simonswood  moss; 
local.  Early  in  May  Pass  "  Pye's  "  farm,  and  make  for  the  first 
birch  plantation  from  there. 

Af.  whpurpurella.  Haw. — The  lane  leading  from  Ea^^ham  wood  to  Brom- 
borough  is  the  best  place  I  know  for  this  species.  Beat  hollies  near 
oaks  in  May  for  it. 

Genus  12.     Nemophoba,  Hub. 
N.  Swammerdammellaj  Lin.— Common  in  woods.     June. 
N.  SckwarzieUa,  Zell. — Common  in  old  lanes.     May. 

Oenus  13.     A  del  a,  Lat. 

A,  FihuleVa,  W.  V — In  the  lane  which  leads  through  Patrick  wood,  on 
flowers.     May.     Evening. 

A.  Tufimitrella,  Scop. — Bidston  marsh,  below  the  plantations,  at  noon,  in 
the  flowers  of  **  Cardamine  pratensis"  when  the  sun  shines.     May. 

A,  virideUa,  Scop. — Common  flying  about  four  o'clock  p.m.  in  Eastham 
wood.    June.     At  other  times  of  the  day  at  rest  on  and  under  fern. 

A,  Degeerella,  Linn. — I  have  met  with  this  beautiful  long  horn,  in  plenty, 
on  Eainford  moss  fellows,  near  the  wood. 

Family  8.    Htponomedtidj:,  Sta. 
Genus  L     Swammebdamia,  Hub. 

S,  apicella,  Don. — May  be  found  in  mixed  hedges,  especially  where 
blackthorn  grows.     Apnl  and  May. 

8.  giiseocapitella,  Sta. — In  the  birch  and  alder  plantations  on  the  mos^  at 
Eainford.    June. 

S.  CasieUa,  Hub. — Not  uncommon  in  thorn  hedges  at  Claoghton  and 
Prenton.    June. 

S.  Pyrella,  Vill. — Thorn  hedges  general.     May  and  August. 
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Gsnus  8.     Htponomeuta,  Zell. 
H.  PadeUtu,  Lin. — Thorn  hedges  aroand  Upton.    July. 
H.  Euonymellus,  Scop. — Upon  Euonymus  Europoeus  in  Claughtou  Park. 

July. 
H.  Padi,  Zell— Taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  at  Hale,  upon  cheny  trees. 

Genus  6.     Pbats,  Hub. 

P.  Ourtiselltu,  Don. — Where  ash  trees  grow.     July. 

Family  4.     Plutellidjs 

Genu»  :i.    Plutella,  Schr. 

P.  Cruciferarum,  Zell. — ^A  very  common  insect    May  and  September. 

P.  porreeteUa,  Lin. — ^In  my  own  and  other  gardens  where  white  rock  is 
grown,  feeds  in  the  flower  bads.     Joly. 

P.  Daldla,  Sta. — May  be  beat  and  smoked  out  of  gorse  and  heather 
bushes  on  Bidston  hill  in  September. 

Genua  8.     Cebostoma,  Lat. 

C,  radiateUa,  Don.  — Croxteth  woods.     September. 

0,  co$tella,  Fab. — Wooils  in  September. 

C,  nemorella,  Lin. — Bidston  paik  wood,  near  where  honeysuckle  grows. 
AugasL 

C.  Xylostella,  Lhi. — ^Where  honeysuckles  grow  in  lanes.    June. 

Family  5.     GELECHiDiE. 
Genus  1.     Orthotjblia,  Step. 

0.  Sparganella,  Wen. — In  pits  near  Birkenhead  where  Sparganium  grows. 
July — dusk. 

Genus  2.     Semigsoopis,  Hub. 

8.  AveUaneUa,  Hub. — Bidston  park  wood.     April,  upon  tree  fruiiks. 

S.  SteinkeUneriana,  W.  V. — About  Upton  in  mixed  Jiedges,  and   upon 
Mountain  ash  at  Bidstcm.     April. 

Genus  4.    Phibalocbba,  Step. 
P.  Quercanat  Fab. — Elastham  and  other  woods.    July. 

Genus  5.     £x£RETIa,  Sta 
^E,  AUisella,  Sta. — Where  Artemisia  vulgaris  grows.    July. 

Genus  6.     Depb^ssabia,  Haw. 

D.  costosa.  Haw — ^Where  broom  and  gorse  grow.    July. 
D.  liiurella,  W.  V  — Where  Centaurea  nigra  grows.    July. 
D.  Umbeilana,  Step. — Amongst  gorse.     August  to  April. 
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D.  assimiUUa,  Treit— Broad  Green  and  Robj,  on  broom.    July. 

D.  nanaUUa,  Sta.— Under  gorse  bushes  at  New  Brighton  in  August 
Eyening. 

P.  atameUa,  W.  V. — Bidston  marsh  where  Genista  tinctoria  grows.  Sep- 
tember. 

D.  arenella,  W.  V. —Everywhere. 

D.  propmqueUa,  Treit. — Sand  hills  on  the  coasts.     August. 

D.  mbprapinqueUa,  Sta. — With  propinquella. 

D.  Ahtrameriana,  Clerck. — With  nanatella. 

D.  purpurea.  Haw. — At  Prenton  and  on  the  sand  hills.    August  to  April. 

D.  Hypericella,  Hub. — Childwall,  where  Hypericum  perforatum  grows.  July. 

D.  conterminella,  Zell.  In  the  plantations  at  Wallasey  where  willows 
grow.     Comes  freely  to  sugar.    July. 

D.  ^;i^6Zu^ZZa,Hub.— On  Bidston  marsh  amongst  Angelica  sylvestris.  July. 

P.  CardueUa,  Hub. — Sand  hills  near  Leasowe  castle.     September. 

D.  oceUana^  Fab. — Amongst  mixed  hedges  where  sallows  grow.    April. 

P.  Yeatiana,  Fab. — Sand  hills  from  New  Brighton  to  Leasowe ;  under 
banks.    August. 

P.  applana^  Fab. — Everywhere  where  umbellifersB  grow. 

P.  cUiella,  Sta. — Plentiful  around  Bidston  and  Upton,  especially  in  lanes. 
April. 

P.  rotundella,  Doug. — Leasowe  sand  hills,  where  sea-holly  grows.    August 

P.  PimpinelUst  Zell. — I  took  a  single  specimen  of  this  species  in  August, 
1850,  on  the  hill  above  New  Brighton.  Near  where  the  gorse  grows, 
search. 

P.  albipuncteUa,  Hub. — ^Amongst  Pimpernel;  Wallasey,  near  the  mill,  and 
at  Hightown.    August. 

P.  pulcherimella,  Sta. — Jackson*s  wood  and  Upton ;  and  on  the  waste  lands 

between  there  and  Bidston.     By  smoking.    August,  September. 
P.  Douglasdlay  Sta. — ^A  scarce  species.    Crosby  sand  hills.   August.  Only 

four  specimens  yet  taken. 
P.  WeireUa,  Sta. — I  have  met  with  several  of  this  species  by  smoking, 

where  Anthriscus  sylvestris  grows.    Early  in  August. 
P.  Charophylli,  Zell. — Prenton  and  Woolton,  near  farm-houses  and  dirty 

gardens.    August 
X). ? — A  species  not  yet  determined,  taken  on  the  waste 

land  at  Wallasey  amongst  blackthorn  bushes, 
p.  BadieUa,  Hub. — On  waste  lands  throughout  the  district.    September. 
P.  PaaUnaceUa,  Dup. — Stourton  and  West  Kirby  by  beating  hay  and 

grain  stacks.     September. 
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D.  HeracUana,  De  G. — Wallasey  mill  and  district  around.  August,  Sep- 
tember and  April. 

Genm  8.     Gsleghia,  Zell. 

O,  dnereUa,  Lin. — Road  side  between  Poulton  and  WaUasey.    July. 
G.  rufescens,  EEaw. — Road  sides  and  clay  banks  on  the  coast.    July. 
G.  Populella,  Lin. — On  the  sand  hills  amongst  the  small  sallows.    July. 
G,  temereUa. — On  the  sand  hills  at  Crosby,  amongst  the  small  sallows. 
G.  ImtiginoseUaf  Tis. — First  discovered  by  Mr.  Almond  feeding  upon  the 

Djyer's  weed,  on  Bidston  marsh ;   the  locality  pointed  out  to  me  by 

him,  a  dry  bank. 

G./umateUa,  Doug. — ^This  species  still  remains  local  on  our  sand  hills ;  it 
is  taken  between  Wallasey  and  Leasowe  about  the  middle  of  the  hills. 
July. 

G,  ericeteUa,  Hub. — Plentiful  upon  Bidston  hill  in  June  and  July. 

G.  muUneUa,  Tis. — ^Wherever  gorse  is  found.    July. 

G.  sororculeUa^  Hub. — ^Amongst  the  small  sallows  on  the  sand  hills ;  comes 
to  sugar.    July. 

G,  longicomis,  Curt. — Confined  to  the  mosses,  where  it  may  be  taken  on 
the  wing  in  May,  or  may  be  smoked  out  of  bushes  of  heath. 

G.  diffinis.  Haw. — Bidston  hill,  not  abundant ;  on  the  mosses  in  profusion. 
June,  July,  August. 

G,  Urrella,  W.  V.— Eveiywhere.    July. 

G.  dessrteUa,  Edl. — On  the  sand  hills  all  summer. 

G.  ArtemimUay  Tish. — Plentiful  among  wild  thyme  on  the  sand  hills  in 
July. 

G,  senecteUa,  Fv.  R. — With  artemisiella.    July  and  August. 

G,  mundeUa,  Dougl. — Sand  hills  on  the  coast  under  overhanging  banks. 
May. 

G.  affinU,  Haw. — On  moss  covered  walls.    July. 

G,  quadripuncteUa,  Haw. — Li  profusion  on  the  sand  hiUs  with  mundella, 
through  the  summer. 

G.  domeaHca^  Haw. — Old  walb  and  old  hedge  cops  where  wiiy  grass  (Pn- 
tuca)  grows. 

G.  proximeUa,  Hub. — Plentiful  around  the  mosses  in  May  and  June,  gen- 
erally sitting  upon  alder  tree  trunks. 

G.  vulgeUa,  Hub.— Li  hawthorn  hedges.    July. 

G^fugitiveUa,  Zell.— May  be  beat  out  from  Croxteth  hall  to  Wright's  ferm, 

and  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  in  Croxteth  wood. 
G.  JEthiope,  West — Plentiful  upon  the  mosses,  especially  where  they  have 

been  burnt,  sitting  upon  the  scorched  places. 


O.  dMncteUa,  Zdl. — Hitherto  a  soaree  speoiee.  I  havo  taken  a  few  in 
the  centre  part  of  the  Wallasey  sand  hills.     August. 

G,  celereUa,  Doug. — Leasowe  sand  hills,  under  hanks  in  September.  I 
cannot  find  out  the  hahits  of  this  species.  Its  flight  is  exceedingly 
rapid. 

G,  costeUa^  St. — A  single  specimen  is  all  I  have  met  with,  heat  from  Sok- 
num  dulcamara ;  Olive  Mount.    July. 

G.  maculeay  Haw. — ^Not  uncommon  near  gardens  in  Wirral  in  the  hedges. 
June. 

G.  tricolorella,  Haw. — In  the  same  place  as  maculea,  but  generally  a  few 
weeks  later  among  Stellaria  holostea. 

G/ratemeUa,  Dougl. — In  hedge  banks,  where  Stellaria  uligiiiosa  grows. 
Prenton,  &c. 

G.  maculiferella,  Msmn. — A  single  specimen  in  my  cabinet  is  all  I  haye 
seen,  and  I  have  no  record  of  its  capture. 

G.  marmorea.  Haw. — Abundant  on  the  sand  hills  from  May  to  October. 

G,  dodscella,  Lin. — Wherever  Scotch  firs  grow  (Pinus  sylvestris).    July. 

G,  triparella,  Zell. — On  the  fallows  around  mosses.     May. 

G.  tenebrella.  Hub. — Botanic  gardens,  on  the  lawn  opposite  the  green 
houses.    W.  Skellam.     June. 

G.  tenebrosella,  F.v.R — Only  four  specimrens  taken ;  they  are  in  poor 
condition.    J  uly.     Liscard. 

G,  ligulella,  Zell  — First  taken  by  Mr.  Edmondson  at  New  Brighton,  July. 
It  is  not  uncommon  where  Lotus  comiculatus  grows,  in  June  and 
July. 

(?.  anthyUidella,  Hub. — Plentiful,  but  somewhat  local,  on  the  sand  hills 
near  the  hotel,  New  Brighton.     May,  August,  September. 

G.  lucidella,  Steph. — In  the  parish  pit,  near  Hose  farm,  Liscard ;  and  in 
the  old  clay  pits  on  the  road  side  near  Tue  Brook— discovered,  in  the 
last  place,  by  Mr.  N.  Cooke,  1855.    July. 

G,  cerealella,  Oliv. — Feeds  in  grain  warehouses,  bred  from  Indian  com  and 
wheat— may  be  found  under  window  sills  and  door  heads  in  streets 
where  grain  is  stored.    July,  August. 

G.  nigrieostella,  F.v.R.^— I  have  only  met  with  thiee  speeimens  of  this 
species,  Bidstou  marsh  and  Hale  marsh.    July. 

G,  navif^eUa,  Zell. — Church  road,  Stanley,  and  at  Prenton ;  not  abundant 
Summer. 

G.  Hermannella,  Fab. — ^Taken  by  Mr.  Warrington  behind  Tranmere  hail, 

in  the  stack  yard.    Feeds  upon  Chenopodium. 
G.  pictella,  Zell. — Near  the  mouth  of  the  Alt,  at  Hightown.    August 

Amongst  the  herbage. 
G.  ericinella,  Dup. — Where  heath  grows.     Summer. 
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GenuB  0.     Pahasta,  Dup. 

P.  lappeUa,  Lin. — May  be  found  in  July  near  Hose  farm,  and  upon  the 
clay  banks  at  Egremont. 

Genus  11.     Chelaria,  Haw. 

C,  Huhnerella,  Don. — Walker's  lane,  Tranmere,  and  in  other  mixed  hedges. 

August. 

Genus  \^,    Anarsia,  Zell 

A,  Spartiella,  Scfar. — Gorse  bushes  above  New  Brighton^  and  in  Wallasey 

lane.    July. 

Genus  16.     Sophronia,  Hub. 

S,  parenthesella,  lin. — Beat  out  oi  gorse  in  Jackson  s  wood,  where  the  new 
college  now  stands.     July. 

Genm  17.     Pleurota,  Hub. 

P.  hicosUUa. — Heaths.     May  and  June. 

Genus  18.     Harpella.  Sch. 

H  GeoffreUa^  Lin. — The  specimens  in  my  cabinet  T  took  in  the  lane  near 
the  old  mill  dam  at  Garston  many  years  ago,  and  have  never  seen 
any  other  specimens  taken  in  this  district  I  have  heard  it  asserted, 
that  it  never  occurred  north  of  London.  My  specimens  prove  the 
contrary.  Stainton  says, —  "it  delights  to  fly  in  the  early  morning, 
preferring  sunny  mornings." 

Genus  2Q.     Dastcfra,  Sta. 

D.  sulphureUa,  Fab. — Wherever  there  are  old  decayed  trees  or  posts  with 

the  bark  on.     April,  May. 

Genus  2L     CEcophoba,  Zell. 

CE  flavimacuMlat  Sta  — Where  Angelica  sylvestris  grows.  June,  July, 
August. 

(E.  tripuncta.  Haw. — In  old  bramble  hedges.    June.     Oxton. 

(E.  subaquillea,  Edl. — Bred  from  a  pupa  found  under  loose  gorse  bark ; 
beat  out  of  old  gozse  bushes  at  Jackson  s  wood  and  Bidston.    June. 

(E.  fuscescens,  Haw. — Old  gorse  bushes  on  the  top  of  Bidston  hill.  Sep- 
tember. 

(E,  p^eudo  spretella,  Sta.— Plentiful  in  grain  warehouses,  particularly  so  in 
Gelding's,  North  John  street. 

G&nus  28.     ENDRoeis,  Hub. 

E.fenestreUa,  Sco. — ^The  common  clothes  moth. 

Genus  24.     Butaus,  Treit 

B,  grandipennis,  Haw. — Mr.  Brockholes  first  called  my  attention  to  some 

fine  webs  in  the  gorse  bnshes  upon  Bidston  hill,  where  I  had  taken 
this  species  for  some  years.  We  lured  the  insect  from  the  larvie  in  ttie 
webs.    June. 


B.  seneseens,  Sta.— Bidston  bill.    July.    Among  short  grass. 
Faicily  6.    Glyphiptebtgid^. 
6^U8  1.    AcBOLBPiA,  Curt 

A.  graniteUa.^^aed  hedges,  liscard,  near  the  Trafistlgar  hotel.  Mr. 
Edmondson.    Two  specimens. 

OmuB  8.    Glyphiptebyx,  Hub. 

G.fuscovirideUa,  EEaw. — ^Among  low  herbage  in  damp  places,  on  the  sand 
hills.    June. 

G.  ThrasoneUa,  Scop. — ^Where  rushes  grow.    June. 

G.  Hawarihana,  Steph. — ^Among  the  cotton  grass  on  the  mosses  in  May. 
Feeds  in  the  seed  pods. 

G.  equitella.  Scop. — ^Where  Sedum  acre  grows,  as  on  the  old  walls  at  Wal- 
lasey, near  the  Church.    June. 

G,  FiseherieUay  Zell. — ^In  most  mixed  hedges  in  old  lanes  among  flowers. 
May,  June. 

Genu9  5.    Pebhtia,  Sta. 

P.  ohscurepuncteUa,  Sta. — I  have  only  met  with  two  specimens,  one  in 
Edge  lane,  and  I  hare  no  record  of  the  other.    June. 

Genus  6.    Tinaoma,  Dup. 
T.  sericieUum,  Haw. — Old  lanes  tunong  flowers.    May. 

Family  7.    ABOYBESTHiDiB. 

Genus  1.     Aboybesthia,  Hub. 

A.  niUdeUa,  Fab. — In  most  thorn  hedges.    June. 

A,  semitsstaeeUa,  Curt. — Croxteth  park,  where  the  beeches  grow,  near  tlie 
charcoal  burners*  hut.     September. 

A.  qdniella,  Zell.— Bidston  hill,  and  Simonswood,  on  mountain  ash. 
August. 

A  aJbtstria,  Haw. — On  the  waste  land  between  Hose  side  and  Wallasey 
Tillage  among  sloe  trees.    June. 

A,  conju^gella,  ZeU. — ^Where  mountain  ash  grows.    June  and  July. 

A .  glaucinella,  Zell. — A  collector  of  insects  showed  me  some  specimens  of  this 
species  he  had  taken  in  this  district,  but  did  not  tell  me  where  he  took 
them.  The  most  likely  place  to  find  them  would  be  on  the  old  oak 
tree,  near  the  stile,  on  the  foot  walk  between  Bromborough  and  East- 
ham  wood.    Search  low  down  the  trunk.    June  and  July. 

A.  retinella,  ZeU, — In  birch  plantations,  near  the  mosses.    July. 

A.  pygmaella,  Hub. — Among  sallows,  in  June  and  July. 

A.  curveUa,  Lin.  —Upon  apple  trees  in  orchards  at  Frankby,  Bromborough, 
&c.    June. 
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A.  Sorhiella,  Treit. — Beat  from  the  row  of  mouutaiu  ash,  in  the  last  field 
before  you  get  to  the  moss,  going  by  Enowsley  chapel  road. 

A.  ChedarteUa,  Lin. — ^Where  old  birches  grow.    July. 

A,  BroakeeUa^  Hub. — Taken  with  Ooedartella. 

Genus  2.    Gedesus,  Sta. 

Cfarinatella,  Zell. — Bidston  hill,  on  the  Upton  road,  among  the  young 
fir  trees.    June. 

Oenus  3.    Oohbbostoma,  Zell. 
0,  piniarieUa,  Zell. — ^Where  fir  trees  grow.     Summer. 

Family  8.    Gbagillabidjb. 
Oenus  I.     Gbagillabia,  ZeU. 
O.^SwedereUa,  Sch. — Plentiful  where  oaks  grow.     Summer. 
O.  sHgmateUa,  Fab. — May  be  found  among  the  small  sallows  on  the  sand 
hills,  in  Autumn  and  in  Springs    Comes  to  sugar. 

O,  elongeUa,  Lin. — May  be  beat  from  the  silrer  firs,  in  Croxteth  park,  in 
Winter  and  Spring. 

G,  Syringella,  Fab. — ^Wherever  lilacs  grow.     May. 

G.  phasianipenneUat  Hub. — I  smoked  a  single  specimen  of  this  species 
out  of  a  tuft  of  heath  in  the  lane  above  Jackson's  wood,  October,  1854. 
Should  occur  among  Polygonum  hydropiper. 

G.  auroguttella.  Step. — In  the  lane  leading  from  Broad  Green  toll  bar  to 
Woolton,  among  Hypericum.    July. 

6^us  2.    CoBisciuM,  Zell. 

C,  stdphureUum,  Haw. — Boors  Wood,  Hale,  is  the  only  place  I  have  met  with 
this  pretty  insect  in  our  district    August 

Genus  8.    Obnix,  Zell. 

O.  AveUanella,  Sta — Croxteih  wood  and  Prenton  lane,  where  nut  bushes 

grow.     Spring  and  Autumn. 
O.  AngUceUa,  Sta. — Old  hedges  in  lanes ;  anywhere.     May,  July. 
O,  LoganeUa,  Sta. — Beat  from  mountain  ash  at  Simonswood,  in  June. 
O.guttea. — Bred  from  apple  leaves  collected  at  Bidston  and  Moreton. 

June.    LarvsD  feed  in  August. 
O.  BetuUe,  Sta. — ^Young  birches  on  the  moss.    May. 

Family  0.    CoLSOPHOBiDiE. 

Genus  1.    Golbophoba. 

O.  FahrideUa,  VilL— Li  a  small  flowery  field  between  Bidston  pleasure 
ground  and  the  marsh.    June. 


C.  alcyafdpermdla^  Roll. — On  ihe  Railway  bank  at  Olive  Mount ;  and  Mrs. 

AlmoDd  Ibundit  in  the  old  lane,  Clifton  pari^  feeding  upon  Centaorea 

nigra. 
O  pyrrhulipennella,  Tisch. — On  Bidston  hill,  and  upon  the  mosses.    Jane. 
O,  albicosta,  Haw. — ^Among  gorse  at  New  Brighton,  Bidston,  &o,    Maj 

and  June. 

0.  tijirmatella,  N.S.— Expands  from  six  to  eight  lines.  Head  and  fiaoe 
white,  antennse  whitish,  annulated  with  dark  rings,  the  basal  joints 
tufted  with  very  long  whitish  hair-like  scales,  darkest  at  the  ends.  The 
fore  wings  white,  powdered  with  numerous  fuscous  scales,  more  thickly 
spread  towards  the  apex,  cilia  light  ashy ;  hind  wings  light  ashy, 
with  lighter  cilia.  Plentiful  upon  **  Salix  caprea"  growing  upon  the 
clay  banks  at  New  Ferry  and  around  Flaybrick  hill.  The  pistol-like 
case  resembles  bird  dung  upon  the  leaf,  and  has  been  frequently  over- 
looked in  consequence.     LarvsB,  May  and  June  ;  Imago  in  July. 

O ? — New  species.     Crosby  sand  hills.    June  and  July. 

O,  discordella,  Zell. — ^Plentiful  among  Lotus  comiculatus  on  Crosby  sand 
hills. 

O.  caspUUielUif  Zell. — Among  the  rushes  upon  Bidston  hill,  in  June. 

C.  anntdatella,  Nyl. — I  have  met  with  the  case  of  this  species  in  Church 
road,  Stanley,  but  have  not  yet  bred  it. 

€. N.  S.  ? — ^This  species  is  allied  to  nigricella,  and  feeds  upon 

bireh,  in  May. 

C.  nigricella.  Step. — Plentiful  in  old  thorn  hedges.     July. 

C.  fmcedinella,  Zell. — Where  alders  grow,  always  plentiful.     July. 

0.  jundcolella,  Sta.  — Bidston  hill.     July. 

C.  {frypkipenneUa,  Bouche.  —Where  roses  grow.    June. 

€.  Laricella,  Hub.  ^W here  larches  grow.     June. 

C.  viminet^Ua  v  Heyd. — On  sallows  in  the  lane  leading  from  Mosley  hill  to 
Allerton  ;  also  on  the  sweet  gale  on  Simonswood  moss!  Is  this  the 
same  species  ? 

C.  lutipefinella,  Zell. — Eastham  wood.    June. 

C.  ochrea.  Haw. — Upton  and  Moreton.    July. 

Family  10.    Ei/ACHnriDiB. 
Oenus  4.     Batrachedra,  Sta. 
B.  pr(Bangu8ta,  Haw.  — Upon  the  trunks  of  the  white  poplars  which  j?row 
on  the  sand  hills  betweeu  Crosby  and  Hightown  siaiion.     End  of 
June. 

Oenus  7.     Laverna,  Curt. 
L.  propinquiUa^  Sta.— Mixed  hedges,  Prenton.    July.    Very  few  taken. 

L.  lacUeUa,  Steph  — Walker's  lane,  Tmumere,  first  taken  by  Mr.  Diggl«- 
June. 
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L.  atra.  Haw.— In  mixed  hedges  oear  gardens.    Jaoe  and  July 

L.  QchracesUa,  Curt. — Bidston  marsh,  among  Epilobium  hiraatum.   July. 

Omu8  8.     Chbtsocltsta. 

C.  flatdcaput.  Haw. — In  the  thorn  hedges  in  l^e  Botanic  gardens.    June. 

O,  Sckrankellat  Hub. — Where  Epilobium  grows.    July. 

Genus  13.     Elachtsta,  Treit. 

E.  apicipunctella,  Sta. — I  took  my  specimens  on  the  fallows  at  Simonswood 
moss,  July,  1850.  June  is  said  to  be  the  proper  time  for  it.  Feeds 
in  the  stems  of  grass. 

E.  albifronteUa,  Hub. — Abundant  under  hedges  in  sheltered  places. 

E,  atrkomeUa,  Sta. — I  have  only  taken  one  specimen.  Search  where 
Dactylis  glomerata  grows. 

E.  luticoymlla,  Zell.  —Bred  freely  from  Dactylis  glomerata,  previously  con- 
sidered very  rare.     June. 

E,  KUmuneUa,  Sta. — Prenton  hill  and  Kirkby  Moss.    July. 

E.  nigrelUiy  Hub. — Common  under  hedges,  in  May. 

E.  pulcheUa,  Haw. — Plentiful  among  the  grass  patches  on  the  sand  hills, 
in  May  aud  August. 

E,  Megerlella,  Sta. — Mr.  Edmondson  took  this  species  somewhere  between 
Seacombe  and  Liscard. 

E.  cerusella.  Hub. — ^Plentiful  in  wet  parts  of  the  mosses'.   May  and  August 

E,  rhynvosporella,  Sta. — ^Abounds  among  the  cotton  grass  on  mosses. 

E,  biatomella,  Sta. — Bidston    hill    and    New    Brighton    hill,   in   grassy 

places  under  gorse  bushes.     May  and  June. 
E,  triatomea.  Haw. — With  the  former. 

E.  eolUteUa^  F.v  R. — I  have  two  specimens,  but  have  no  record  in  my 
Journal  where  I  took  them. 

E.  ochreella,  Sta.  ?  Nebulea,  Sta.  ? — Jackson *s  wood  and  Bidston  wood. 
June. 

E.  cygnipenneUa,  Hub. — On  all  waste  lands. 

E,  Oregsoni,  Sta.—  On  the  cinder  walk  from  Edge  lane  to  Church  roadt 
Stanley.     End  of  March,  April. 

Gmv8  14.     TiscHERiA,  Zell. 

T.  complanella.  Hub. — Where  oaks  grow.    June. 

T.  marginea,  Haw. — Flavbrick  hill,  Patrick  wood,  and  lanes  where  old 
brambles  grow.     April  and  May. 

Family  11.    LrrHoooLLBTiDiE. 
Gmm  1.    LiTHocoLLETis,  Zell. 
L.  quinqueguttella,  Sta. — Among  the   small  sallows  on    the    sand  hills. 
May  and  July. 
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L.  pomi/olieUa,  Zell. — Where  crab  trees  grow  in  lanes.    May  and  August. 

]j 2 — ^In  lanes,  on  thorn  hedges  plentiful 

L.  caryli,  Y.  N.— Prenton  lane,  among  nut  bushes.    May. 

L.  spifdcoleUa,  Kol.  —On  the  waste  ground  near  Hose  Side,  behind  New 
Brighton.     May,  August 

L.  fagineUa,  Mon. — ^Wherever  you  can  find  beech  hedges.    May,  August 

L.  saUcoldla,  Sircom. — May  be  bred,  or  beat  from,  sallows,  especially  Salix 
caprea.    April,  August. 

L.  viminetorum,  Sta. — ^Where  osiers  grow.     May  and  August. 

L.  ubnifolieUa,  Hub. — Croxteth  park,  near  the  charcoal  burners*  hut 
Spring  and  August. 

L.  tpinoleUa^  Dup. — In  the  large  sallow  bush  inside  the  moss  wood  on  the 

road  side.    May. 
L.  querei/oUeUa,  F.y.R. — Where  oaks  grow.     May,  August. 

L.  MessanieUa,  Zell. — ^Aigburth  road  and  Edge  lane,  in  and  near  evergreen 
oaks.    April,  August. 

L.  corylifoUeUa,  Haw  — ^Thom  hedges,  around  Olive  Mount.     May. 

L.  vlicicolella,  Vaugh. — Furze  bushes  on  the  waste  lands  betweeen  Poulton- 

cum-Seacombe  and  Wallasey.    July. 
L.  alnifoliella, — In  profusion  in  the  plantations  between  Hightown  station 

and  Formby,  on  the  alders.     End  of  June. 

L.  CramereUa,  Fab, — Plentiful  in  oak  woods.     April. 

L.  gmberizcBpennella, — Eastham  and  Hale  woods,  among  honeysuckles. 
May. 

L.  FrolichieUa,  Zell. — ^Among  the  alders  beyond  Huyton  quarry.    May. 

L.  DunningieUa,  Sta. — ^Lord  Sefton's  plantations  at  Croxteth,  among  the 
nut  trees.    May,  and  again  in  Autumu. 

L.  Nieellii,  Zel. — Croxteth  park  plantations.     May  and  August. 

L.  Stettinensis,  von  Nice. — I  found  the  peculiar  mine,  as  described  to 

me  by  Mr.  Wing,  of  this  species,  last  July,  in  the  alders  growing  near 

Formby. 

L.  KlemanneUay  Fab. — Also  feeds  in  the  same  trees. 

L.  tristrigeUa,  Haw. — Around  Prescot  and  Upton,  mixed  hedges.    May 
and  August. 

L.  trifasdeUat  Haw. — In  woods  and  old  hedges  where  honeysuckle  is 
plentiful.    May,  July. 

Family  12.    LYONBTiDiE. 
OenuB  1.     Lyonetia,  Hub. 
L.  OUrkeUa,  Lin. — Near  old  orchards  and  gardens.    June. 
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Oenus  2.    Phtlloonistes,  Z'ell. 

P.  $uffu$ella,  Zell.— Near  poplars  at  Club  moor.    End  of  June. 

Oentts  8.    Cemiostoma,  Zell. 

C.  ipartifoliella.  Hub. — ^Among  broom  at  Claogbton  and  at  Bidston.  End 
of  June. 

C.  Labumetla,  Yon  Hejd. — ^This  must  be  searched  for  wh^re  laburnums 
are  plentiful.  I  took  its  larvsB  in  Cunningham's  nursery,  but  did  not 
breed  the  insect — Makes  a  light  green  blotch  on  the  laburnum  leaves, 
in  Autumn. 

C.  BciteUa^  Zell. — ^This  beautiful  little  thing  may  be  found  in  Pigue  lane, 
and  elsewhere,  by  beating  hedges,  in  June. 

Genus  4.    Ofosteoa,  Zell. 

O.  crepusctdeUa,  F.v.K. — ^My  cabinet  specimens  were  taken  in  the  field 
below  the  long  plantation  at  Bidston,  on  the  wing.  Evening,  among 
long  grass.    July. 

Genus  6.    Bucoulatrix. 

B.  Cratagi^  Zell, — ^Mosley  hill  and  Olive  mount,  old  thorn  hedges.    June. 

Family  13.    Nepticulid-b. 

Oentts  1.    NEFncuLA,  Zell. 

N.  anonudeUa^  Gk>eze. — ^Among  roses  in  gardens  and  lanes.  Spring  and 
Autumn. 

N,  pygmaeUa,  Haw. — ^In  lanes.    Evening.     Spring  and  Autumn. 

N,  ruJicapiteUa,  Haw. — ^The  lane  firom  Bromborough  to  Eastham  wood 
seems  to  be  a  fietvorite  resort  of  this  species,  on  oak  trunks. 

N,  atricapUeUa,  Haw. — Croxteth  plantation.   Spring  and  Autumn ;  on  oaks. 

I^.floslacteUa,  Haw. — Plentiful  in  June,  in  Ponton  lane,  and  other  places 
where  nut  trees  grow,  in  hedges.     May. 

//.  aurdla,  Fab.^Plentiful  where  brambles  grow:  in  sheltered  situations. 
All  Summer. 

N,  pygmaeila.  Haw. — Pigue  lane,  Olive  mount,  in  the  hedges. 

I  am  at  present  working  at  this  genus,  which  is  not  in  a  satisfactory 
state,  and  will  require  some  time  to  work  out. 

Fakily  1.    Ptebophobida. 

Genus  Ptebophobus. 

P.  ochroda(^lus^  Hub. — ^Hale,  Bromborough  pool,  above  the  mill,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Alt.    In  July  and  August. 

P.  trigonodactylus,  Haw. — ^Waste  land  where  coltsfoot  grows.  August  and 
September. 

P.  aeantJiodaetylus. — Hale  marsh,  particularly  on  the  banks  where  ononis 
arvensis  grows. 

I 
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P.  pwustidactylus,  Haw. — ^My  specimen  was  taken  by  Mr.  Nixon  upon  the 
window  curtains  in  his  nouse  at  Hale,  June  21st,  1842.  Jacksonwood. 

P.fmcm,  Retz. — ^Lanes  near  Warbrick  moor.    July. 

P.  bipunctidactylm,  Haw. — Plentiful  behind  the  New  Brighton  hoteL  July. 

Eyening. 
P.  pmtadactylw,  Lin. — Walker's  lane,  Tranmere,  and  other  old  lanes, 

plentifid. 
In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  my  fellow-labourers  to  the 
&ct,  that  I  took  a  plume,  new  to  Britain,  at  Southport,  in  August  last 
P.  ( loewii,  ZeVLJ.  Tnis  is  a  few  miles  outside  our  district ;  but  as  the  species 
has  never  been  taken  between  Southport  and  Italj  and  the  Isle  of  Rnodes, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is  within  our  district.  I  suspect  it  feeds 
upon  garden  herbs,  perhaps  hyssop  or  rue ;  and  has  probably  been  overlooked. 

Genus  Alucitina. 

A,  plolydactyla,   Hub.— Plentiful  in  old  thatch,  especially  near  woods. 
Autumn  and  Spring.    Must  be  beat  out. 

Finis. 


Note. — Genus  Heliothis. 

H.  armigera. — Captured  by  Mr.  Almond  at  Bromborough,  October  18th, 
1857.  The  late  appearance  of  this  specimen  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
guide  by  those  who  wish  to  capture  the  species;  rather  let  them  search 
for  it  in  August  and  September.    I  have  known  one  taken  in  July. 
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EL  SAKHRA. 

by  Major-General  the  Han.  Sir  Edward  Cmty  D,C.L.,  dc.  President 

(Bead  6t&  Mat,  1858.) 


Modem  travellers  relate  a  discovety  which  appears  to  be  but  little  known, 
Y>f  the  Sakhra,  or  locked-up  stone  in  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Stanley,  in  his  most  interesting  tour  to  the  Holy  Land,  alludes 
to  the  stone  El  Sakhra  and  to  the  fountains,  which  will  abo  be  seen  to 
haye  some  reference  to  the  subject  of  our  enquiry.  He  mentions,  moreover, 
that  Burckhardt,  the  celebrated  Sheik  Ibrahim,  had  entered  the  grotto  below 
the  stone.  But  Ali  Bey  was  the  first  person,  (in  his  Travels  to  the  Holy 
Land,)  to  describe  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  to  give  sections  and  drawings 
of  it,  which  had  up  to  that  time  been  refused  to  the  whole  Christian  world 
during  the  long  period  of  its  appropriation  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet.     ^ 

The  authorities  on  which  we  are  to  rely  for  all  that  is  known  of  this  stone 
are  first,  Ali  Bey's  Travels,  published  in  1807,  and  secondly,  Ferguson's 
Essay,  founded  on  the  report  and  measurements  of  Mr.  Catherwood,  in- 
troduced into  Bartlett's  "  Walks  about  Jerusalem,"  1844.  These  two 
writers  were  enabled  to  visit  both  the  rock  and  the  chamber  under  it, 
with  every  detail.  The  first  begins  his  relation  thus :— "  As  no  detailed  de- 
"  scription  has  been  hitherto  given  of  the  Mussulman  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
**  because  the  Moslems  are  not  prepared  for  such  a  task,  and  the  Christians 
"  are  not  permitted  to  enter  it,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of 
"  this  magnificent  monument  of  architecture,  which  ought  to  interest  the 
'*  learned,  whether  followers  of  Moses,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  Mohammed."  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  patronised  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  his  enquiries 
at  the  two  Eaabas  of  Mecca  and  Jerusalem ;  and  what  he  has  stated  is  fully 
corroborated,  in  respect  to  the  stone  and  dome  of  the  rock,  by  Mr.  Cather- 
wood, an  artist  sent  out  by  Burwood  to  make  drawings  for  a  panorama  of 
the  Mosque  of  Omar;  and  the  plans  and  sections  of  both  agree  together. 

Thirdly,  Curzon,  in  his  "  Visit  to  the  Levant,"  relates  of  the  Mosque — 
**  In  the  centre  of  the  garden,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
"Temple,  is  a   platform  of  stone  about   600  feet  square,  on  which 
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"stands  the  octagODal  building  of  the  Mosqae  itself,  the  upper  part 
"  covered  with  green  porcelain  tiles,  &c    The  building  is  called  the  Achaa 
**  el  Sakhra,  irom  its  containing  a  piece  of  rock  called  the  Kadjr  el  Sdkhra, 
"  or  the  locked-up  stone,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  veneration  in  the 
"  place.     It  occupies  the  centre  of,  the  Mosque,  and  on  it  are  shewn  the 
''  prints  of  the  angel  GabrieFs  fingers,  who  brought  it  from  heaven ;  and 
*«  the  mark  of  the  Prophet's  foot,  and  that  of  his  camel,  when  he  went  up 
•*  to  heaven,  &c.     *    *    ♦     We  are  told  that  the  stone  el  Sakhra  feU 
*'  from  heaven  at  the  time  when  prophecy  commenced  at  Jerusalem — that 
"  it  was  emplojtid  as  a  seat  by  the  venerable  men  to  whom  that  gift  was 
**  communicated ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  vaticination  continued 
"  to  enlighten  their  minds,  the  slab  remained  steady  for  their  accommoda- 
"  tion,  but  that  no  sooner  was  the  power  of  prophecy  withdrawn,  and  the 
**  persecuted  seers  compelled  to  flee  for  safety  to  other  lands,  than  the  stone 
**  manifested  the  profoundest  sympathy  in  their  fate,  and  evinced  a  deter- 
«  mination  to  accompany  them  in  their  flight ;  on  which  Gabriel  the  arch- 
•*  angel  interposed  his  authority,  and  prevented  the  departure  of  the 
"  prophetical  chair.    He  grasped  it  with  his  mighty  hand,  and  nailed  it  to 
••  its  rocky  bed  by  seven  brass  or  golden  nails.    When  any  event  of  great 
**  importance  to  ihe  world  takes  place,  one  of  these  nails  disappears  ;  and 
<*  when  they  are  all  gone,  the  day  of  judgment  will  come.    As  there  are 
*'  only  three  left,  the  Mahomedans  believe  that  the  end  of  all  tilings  is  not 
"  far  distant." 

Fourthly,  Richardson  thus  describes  the  same  stone : — **  But  that  to  which 
'*  the  Temple  owes  both  its  name  and  existence  is  a  large  irregular  oblong 
"  mass  of  stone,  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Mosque.  It  is  a  mass  of 
'*  compact  limestone,  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock  on  which  the  city  stands, 
*'  and  of  the  other  mountains  about  Jerusalem,  and  if  it  had  not  been 
**  called  a  separate  stone,  I  should  have  imagined  it  a  part  of  the  native 
**  rock  that  had  been  left  unremoved,  when  the  other  parts  were  worked 
"  down,  or  built  up,  for  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It  rises  highest 
"  towards  the  south-west  comer,  and  falls  abruptly  at  the  end  where  are  the 
**  prints  of  the  prophet's  foot.  It  is  irregular  on  the  upper  surface — 
**  under  it  there  is  an  apartment  dug  in  the  solid  rock,  which  is  entered  by  a 
**  stair  that  opens  to  the  south-east.  Into  this  excavation,  however,  I  could 
"  never  gain  admittance,  though  I  was  four  times  in  the  Mosque :  the  key 
"  was  always  wanting.  I  was  assured  by  Ali  Bey,  who  as  a  Mussulman 
"  had  visited  this  excavation,  (and  who  is  the  first  person  that  has  brought 
•*  it  into  Christian  notice,)  that  it  is  an  irregular  square  of  about  18  feet 
"  in  circuit  and  8  feet  high  in  the  middle.  The  entire  Mosque  stands  on 
*'  a  platform  elevated  12  or  14  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grassy  court— 
**  the  central  compartment  that  contains  the  stone  is  elevated  about  8  feet 
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^  above  this  outer  floor.  There  are  four  large  square  columns,  and  three 
"  small  round  columns  between  each  of  them,  which  support  the  dome. 
'*  Between  these  there  is  in  one  place  a  high  square  wooden  box,  with  an 
"  opening  on  one  side  of  it  large  enough  to  admit  the  hand  to  feel  the 
"  print  of  Mahomet's  foot  which  he  left  there.  I  put  in  my  hand  and 
*'  touched  it,  and  stroked  mj  face  and  beard  as  I  saw  the  Mussulmans  do  ; 
*'  but  it  is  so  completely  covered  that  it  cannot  be  seen.  I  also  introduced 
'*  my  hand  through  the  posts  of  the  wooden  rail  to  feel  as  well  as  to  see 
**  the  marks  of  the  angel  Gabriels  fingers,  into  which  I  carefully  put  my. 
"own.**  The  story  is  then  related  in  the  same  words  as  are  used  by, 
Curzon  in  the  extract  given  already. 

Both  the  Bible  histoiy  and  Josephus  are  silent  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  such  stone. 

Josephus  records  that  before  the  holy  place  *'  stood  the  altar,  15  cubits 
'*  high,  and  equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  40  cubits.  The  figure  it  was 
*'  built  in  was  a  square,  and  it  had  comers  like  homS;  and  the  passage  up 
**  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity.  It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool, 
*'  nor  did  any  such  iron  tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any  time  ;"  and  again 
he  mentions,  about  the  middle  of  the  temple,  "  a  square  altar  not  made  of 
"  hewn  stone.'* 

The  cubit  has  been  taken  at  "  three  hand-breadths  of  six  inches,'*  or 
18  inches.  Consequently,  the  altar  was  60  feet  square,  and  stood  22 i  feet 
high !  but  what  did  the  height  measure  from  ?  The  top  of  the  Sakhra 
would  appear  to  be  about  17  feet  above  the  grassy  court  of  the  enclosure. 

The  compass  of  the  floor  of  Moriah  was  increased  by  the  industry 
of  Solomon  far  beyond  what  it  was  when  that  great  King  first  began 
the  building  there.  The  spot  where  David,  by  divine  direction,  built  an 
altar,  and  God,  by  divine  fire  upon  it,  fixed  the  place  for  the  altar  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chron.  xxi.  18,  xxii.  1,)  became  the  standing  mark 
from  whence  the  rest  of  the  Temple  was  builded.  This  stood  upon 
an  immense  substructure  from  the  valleyside  north,  south  and  west, 
carried  all  round  to  the  extent  of  one  furlong  square.  In  2  Chron.  iv.  it  is 
stated  that  Solomon  made  an  altar  20  cubits  square  and  10  cubits  high, 
or  80  feet  square  by  15  feet  high;  but  whether  it  was  of  the  &shion  of 
that  of  Moses,  than  which  it  was  four  times  as  large ;  whether  the  middle 
ipace  was  hollow,  or  it  had  a  grated  hearth,  like  his ;  or  what  was  the 
manner  of  ascending  to  it,  is  not  certainly  known. 

The  sacrifices  of  Solomon  are  exceeding  wonderful :  700  oxen  and  7000 
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sheep,  (2  Chron.  xv.  2,)  and  iu  1  Kings  viii.  63,  "  Solomon  offBred  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  which  he  offered  to  the  Lord,  32,000  oxen  and 
120,000  sheep."  It  may  be  respectfully  enquired,  how  could  this  have 
been  done  on  an  altar  of  any  size,  even  though  the  sacrifice  itself  may 
have  continued  for  the  longest  period  of  such  solemnities,  or  fourteen  days  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  Solomon  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  court,  "  because 
the  brazen  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  was  too  little  to  receive  them  ;*' 
and  although  some  doubts  exist  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  '*  the  middle 
of  the  court,"  it  is  undeistood  that  in  consideration  of  the  vast  and  infinite 
number  of  saorifioes  to  lie  slain  and  offered^  he  hallowed  the  court  all  about 
the  altar  for  the  purpose.  Now,  the  height  of  the  altar  is  given  as  ten 
cubits,  or  fifteen  feet.  Obviously,  it  was  impossible  for  the  priests,  when 
the  altar  was  so  high,  to  stand  on  the  ground  and  serve  upon  it ;  and  they 
were  expressly  prohibited  (Exod,  xx.  26,)  from  going  up  to  the  altar  by 
steps ;  therefore  there  was  a  gentle  rising  called  Kebeah,  which  may  be 
Englished,  "  the  rise  of  the  altar." 

A  right  undexBtanding  of  the  form  of  the  altar ^  and  of  this  rising  up  to 
it,  is  not  very  easy  to  arrive  at.  Ezekiel  the  prophet  records  respecting 
its  place,  **  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  whole  limit  thereof  round 
about  shall  be  most  holy."  On  this  rocky  top  we  may  then  suppose  that 
there  was  placed,  on  a  low  brass  settle  forty-seven  feet  square,  and  not  above 
a  cubit  in  height,  an  altar  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  a  few  feet  high, 
having  a  horn  at  each  of  the  four  comers.  Between  the  settle  and  the 
altar  the  priests  would  have  been  able  to  move  to  sprinkle  the  blood 
of  the  sacrifices;  at  the  south-west  point  of  the  stone  were  two  holes 
near  to  the  angle's  point,  one  upon  the  west  side  cmd  one  upon  the  south, 
into  which  the  blood  that  was  poured  upon  the  foundation  did  run,  and  so 
into  a  sink  or  common  sewer  under  ground,  which  emptied  itself  into  the 
valley  of  Eedron ;  and  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Sakhra  states  that  it  is  pierced  by  a  considerable  perforation  at  the 
south-east  angle,  communicating  quite  through  to  the  cavern  beneath, 
which  might  have  been  a  natural  conduit  to  cany  off  the  blood  and  ofial, 
which  from  thence  was  brought  down  through  a  vertical  channel  now 
covered  with  a  marble  slab  and  the  golden  nails  mentioned  by  Curzon. 

It  may  be  also  mentioned  that  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  sewer  has  been 
found  recently  on  the  hill-side  above  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin;  and 
this  subterranean  passage  has  been  identified  as  the  canal  mentioned  by 
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BeDJamin  of  Tudela  as  the  termination  of  the  drain  of  the  great  altar 
where  the  sacrifices  were  slaughtered  ui  ancient  times.  It  was  through 
this  passage  that  the  FsUardin  are  said  to  have  effected  their  entrance  into 
the  city  under  Ihrahim  Pacha,  emerging  near  the  west  wall  of  El  Haram. 

Thus,  having  stated  all  that  seems  to  he  attainable  on  the  subject  of  the 
stone  Sakhra  and  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  we  may  perhaps  arrive  at  these 
conclusions : — 

1.  A  block  of  calcareous  stone,  sixty  feet  square,  and  several  feet  in 
thickness,  cannot  have  been  conveyed  thither  in  one  rough, 
unhewn  mass  by  any  mechanical  contrivance  known  to  the  Jews, 
or  any  other  people. 

d.  The  Sakhra  must  therefore  have  always  been  on  the  spot  where  it  is 
now  to  be  seen. 

3.  The  mountain  Moriah  was  certainly  the  same  whereon  Abraham  offered 

his  son  Isaac,  and  where  the  temple  was  afterwards  built  by 
Solomon. 

4.  The  stone  Sakhra  must  therefore  have  formed  part  of  Moriah,  and 

must  have  been  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple. 

5.  The  place  of  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  the  Jebusite,  was 

a  property  purchased  by  David  on  some  part  of  Moriah ;  and 
**  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered  burnt 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord ;  and  He 
answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offer- 
ing." (1  Chron.  xxi.,  26.)  "  Then  David  said,  this  is  the  house 
of  the  Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  dUar  of  the  burnt  offering  for 
Israel:* 

6.  The  brazen  altar  made  by  Solomon  **  was  not  able  to  receive  the  burnt 

offerings,  &c.*'  "  And  he  hallowed  the  middle  of  the  Court,  and 
there  he  offered  burnt  offerings."  The  space  here  indicated 
may  have  comprised  the  "  insensible  acclivity  "  mentioned  by 
Josephus. 

7.  Solomon's  altar  was  certainly  removed  from  its  place  by  King  Ahaz, 

and  is  never  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Second  Temple. 

8.  The  stone  Sakhra  may  therefore  be  deemed  the  natural  summit  of  one 

of  the  heights  of  Moriah,  and  to  have  been  of  itself  an  altar  on 
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which  the  ofiferings  were  laid  and  offered  up  by  the  priests  (an 
altar  **  formed  without  any  iron  tooF^ — "  a  square  altar  not  made 
of  hewn  stone,**)  sometimes,  however,  with  the  addition  of  a 
bnusen  altar  or  brazier  placed  upon  it. 

9.  That  the  cave  below  was  the  receptacle  into  which  all  the  blood  and 

offid  and  washings  and  cieansings  and  rakings  and  ashes  were 
conveyed  by  means  of  the  natural  holes  now  existing,  which 
have  been  objects  of  superstitious  veneration  to  the  infidels ; 
and,  the  surface  of  the  rock  being  uneven,  there  would  have 
been  a  natural  and  constant  drain  into  this  receptacle,  which 
had  a  connection  of  some  kind,  still  existing,  with  the  valley  of 
Jehosaphat. 

10.  The  rock  Sakhra  may  be  therefore  regarded  as  God's  own  altar,  on 

which  the  sacrifices  of  the  chosen  people  were  offered,  from  the 
fiist  existence  of  the  Temple,  and  where,  in  aU  probability,  they 
continued  to  be  offered  till  the  end. 

11.  All  the  types  of  the  great  sacrifice  were  therefore  offered  continually 

on  the  stone  Sakhra. 

13.  I  find  in  "  Williams's  Holy  City,"  that  Professor  Willis  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion ;  and  had  concluded  also  that  the  exca- 
vated chamber  below  it  was  the  cesspool  of  the  great  altar,  and 
the  entrance  to  the  canal  through  which  the  blood  of  the  victims 
was  carried  off  to  the  brook ;  he  mentions,  moreover,  as  a  curious 
coincidence,  that  the  Middoth  places  the  entrance  to  this  canal 
at  the  south-east  horn  of  the  altar,  which  is  identically  the  same, 
according  to  the  authority  of  all  who  have  seen  the  spot,  in 
which  the  entrance  to  the  cave  is  found.  He  adds,  "  I  cannot 
*'  doubt  but  that  the  pierced  rock,  venerated  by  the  Jews  and 
**  mentioned  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  is  the  same  with  the 
"  Sakhra  of  the  Moslems,  and  that  it  marks  the  position,  not  of 
"  the  Holy  of  Holies,  as  the  later  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Moslem 
"authors  profess;  but,  as  an  earlier  Christian  tradition  con- 
"  sistently  maintains,  of  the  brazen  altar  before  the  porch."  The 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  writing  A.D.  333,  saw  two  equestrian  statues 
of  Hadrian  on  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  *'  non  longe  de  statuis, 
"  lapis  pertums,  ad  quern  verUimt  Judcn  singulis  annis,  et  ungmfU 
"  eutn.''  St.  Jerome,  writing  circa,  A.D.  400,  states  that  the 
statue  stood  "  in  ipso  sancto  sanctorum  loco.'' 
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But,  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  as  pretty  ooodusiye  on  the  identitj 
of  the  altar  of  sacrifice  and  the  Sakhra,  we  must  refer  to  what  is  known  of 
the  fountains. 

On  this  hill  two  natural  objects  still  remain,  each  of  the  greatest 
interest.  High  in  the  centre  of  the  platform  rises  the  same  sacred  rock, 
and  a  living  spring  of  water  proceeds  from  beneath  the  mighty  vaults 
on  which  the  platform  rests. 

Richardson  mentions  two  fountains  where  "  they  washed  their  heads  and 
tasted  of  the  water,"  of  one  of  which  he  says,  "  there  is  a  beautiful  foun- 
tain called  the  Orange  fountain,  from  a  clump  of  orange  trees  which  grow 
near  it**  Both  have  some  connection  with  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  lies 
6onth  of  the  city  outside  the  Watergate. 

It  was  not  a  little  water  that  was  used  and  spent  at  the  Temple 
for  filling  the  lavers,  boiling  the  offerings,  washing  the  sacrifices  and 
the  court  itself,  fiUing  the  baths  of  the  priests,  &c.  It  was  not  a  small 
supply  that  was  sufficient  for  all  these  purposes,  and  yet  the  Temple 
never  wanted,  but  always  had  water  in  great  abundance.  "There 
"  was  a  constant  supply,"  relates  an  eye-witness, "  as  if  there  had  sprung 
'*up  an  abundant  fountain  underneath.  There  were  wonderful  and  in- 
"  expressible  receptacles  underground,  as  appeared  ^ve  furlongs*  space 
*'  about  the  Temple,  each  one  of  which  had  divers  pipes  by  which  waters 
«  came  in  on  every  side — all  these  were  of  lead  underground  and  much 
"  earth  laid  upon  them.  And  there  were  many  vents  on  the  pavement,  not 
**  to  be  seen  at  aU  but  by  those  that  served,  so  that  in  a  trice,  and  easily,  all 
"  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  could  be  washed  away  though  it  were  ever  so 
"  much.  And  I  will  tell  you  how  I  came  to  know  of  these  underground 
"  receptacles : — ^they  brought  me  out  more  than  four  furlongs*  space  out  of 
'*  the  city,  and  one  of  them  bade  me  stoop  down  at  a  certain  place  and 
"  listen  what  a  noise  the  meeting  of  the  waters  made."  This  water  is 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  from  a  spring-head  which  was  called  the 
fountain  Elam,  or  from  the  great  pools  of  Solomon,  a  short  distance  from 
Jerusalem. 

Whatever  difficulties  have  arisen  about  other  matters,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  mount  on  T^hich  the  Mosque  of  Omar  stands,  has,  from 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  been  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  ground  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  rock  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  spots  of  Mussulman  devotion — 
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the  platform  is  called  El  Haram,  which  signifies  a  Temple  or  jdace 
consecrated  to  the  peculiar  presence  of  the  Divinity :  the  profime  and 
the  infidel  are  alike  forbidden  to  enter  it  The  Moslem  acknowledges 
but  one  other  spot  of  eqoal  sanctity  :  both  are  called  El  Haram; 
the  one  is  at  Jerusalem,  the  other  at  Mecca.  No  Mussulman  Goyemor, 
though  he  may  giro  permissioQ  to  enter  a  mosque,  would  dare  allow  an 
infidel  to  pass  into  the  Kaabas  at  Mecca  and  Jerusalem — such  a  per- 
mission would  be  looked  upon  as  a  horrid  sacrilege;  it  would  not  be 
respected  by  the  people,  and  the  intruder  would  become  the  victim  of  his 
imprudent  boldness. 

What  can  be  the  reason  of  aU  this  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussulman? 
The  early  Christians  regarded  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  with  very  different 
feelings,  and  used  every  effort  to  defile  it.  The  Romans  polluted  it  with  a 
Temple  dedicated  to  Venus;  and  it  was  not  till  A.D.  348-368,  that 
any  one  gave  it  veneration.  Then  Constantine  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  Church  over  The  Holy  Sepulchre.  For  centuries  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  church  now  called  by  the  name  of  Calvary ;  but 
Dr.  Clarke  first,  and  Prof.  Robinson  since,  have  denounced  the  situation 
of  the  present  **  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  "  as  certainly  not  upon 
the  site  "  without  the  walls,"  which  is  a  necessary  condition  to  its  being 
the  Calvary  of  Scripture.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  an  architect, — ^induced 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  by  the  statement  and  the  plans  and  sections  of 
Mr.  Catherwood,  who,  by  a  curious  accident,  was  enabled  to  make  them  by 
scale  on  the  spot, — published  his  Essay  in  1847,  to  shew  two  distinct 
things: 

First,  That  by  the  measurements  and  details  given  of  the  second  Temple 
by  Josephus,  it  only  stood  on  a  small  portion  of  the  site  of  the  (ireat 
Temple  of  Solomon,  and  that  accordingly  the  stone  Sakhra  was  wholly  left 
out  of  the  enclosure. 

Secondly,  That  the  Sakhra,  thus  "  without  the  gate,"  was  the  true 
Sepulchre  of  Christ ;  and  that,  taking  an  architectural  view  of  the  Mosque 
which  covers  it,  it  is  clearly  no  oriental  building  at  all,  but  a  temple  or 
tomb  of  the  date  of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  it  is,  in  his  belief^  the  actual 
building  of  Constantine,  over  what  he  also  considered  to  be  *'  the  Holy 
Sepulchre." 

In  entering  into  the  controversy,  I  must  at  once  repudiate  the  idea,  that 


the  vaulted  cave  under  the  Sakhra,  whioh  I  believe  to  be  the  Cloacum 
Maximum  of  Solomon's  altar,  is  *'  the  new  sepulchre  in  the  garden,  near 
**  which  Jesus  was  crucified,  wherein  was  never  man  laid,**  (St  John  zix,  41), 
but  I  am  induced  to  avail  myself  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  researches  and  con- 
chision  to  prove  that  the  Sakhra  is  the  spot  on  which  the  cross  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  raised,  and  on  which  expiation  was  made  bv  his  blood  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world — the  self-same  spot  on  which  all  former  types  of 
the  atonement  had  been  offered  up. 

There  has  never  been  any  doubt  raised  that  our  blessed  Lord,  the 
great  Antitype  of  aU  these  sacrifices,  **  suffered  without  the  gate,**  upon 
Mount  Calvaiy,  the  site  of  which  must  still  be  considered  xmcertain. 
Under  any  circumstances,  it  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  to  the 
westward  of  the  Sakhra,  but  the  proofs  that  type  and  antitype  were  sacri* 
ficed  on  the  self  same  spot  on  which  Isaac  was  offered,  and  on  which  the 
altar  was  hallowed  by  fire  from  heaven,  remain  to  be  established.  When 
the  Caliph  Omar  took  Jerusalem,  the  spot  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
Christians ;  but  an  Arabian  historian  relates  that  the  Caliph  applied  to  the 
Patriarch  to  learn  what  would  be  the  most  proper  place  on  which  to 
buOd  a  mosque,  and  he  was  conducted  to  what  the  Patriarch  considered 
the  ruins  of  Solomon's  Temple.  This  as  weU  as  the  other  supposed  sites 
of  the  events  that  had  happened  at  Jerusalem,  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Empress  Helena  on  vexy  insufficient  evidence.  Dr.  Clarke  supposes  that 
an  accidental  fissure  in  the  rock  led  the  Empress  to  fix  on  the  spot,  now 
called  Calvary,  as  the  site  of  the  crucifixion.  The  other  selections  were 
quite  as  vagae ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  determine  even  ih&t  of  the  Temple 
but  the  vast  substructures  and  the  remains  of  the  wall  upon  the  valley 
of  the  Kedron,  which  appear  to  indicate  the  general  locality  with  some 
precision.  Josephus,  however,  states  the  circumference  of  the  city  to  have 
been  thirty-three  furlongs,  or  little  more  than  four  miles,  which  is  neoriy 
twice  that  of  the  modem  town,  so  that  what  precise  portion  was  the 
Temple  or  what  the  city  cannot  be  positively  ascertained.  Certainly  the 
silence  of  Hebrew  history  as  to  the  existence  of  the  stone  Sakhra,  if  it 
really  is  the  summit  of  the  original  Mount  Moriah,  and  '*  the  place  of  the 
threshing  floor  on  which  the  fire  of  heaven  fell,"  is  very  remarkable; 
while  its  recent  discovery  upon  the  site  of  the  Temple,  and  its  sanctity 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Mahomedans,  awaken  in  the  Christian  mind  a 
desire  to  learn  its  true  history.     Whatever  may  be  the  papal  fables  as  to 
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the  Holy  places,  here  is  one  unchanged  natural  feature  of  Jemaalem 
as  jet  unaccounted  for. 

According  to  some  persons,  there  had  been  three  Temples  built  in  suc- 
cession at  Jerusalem;  the  first  by  David  and  Solomon,  the  second  by 
Zerubbabel,  and  the  third  by  Herod :  but  the  Jewish  scriptures  acknowledge 
only  two;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  Herod*s  Temple,  which 
took  forty-five  years  to  carry  out,  was  merely  an  extension  or  beautify- 
ing of  the  then  existing  Temple.  Now  we  know  Cyrus  sent  away 
the  children  of  the  captivity  with  every  material  aid,  to  rebuild  the 
city  and  Temple.  But  sevenly  years  were  gone  since  Nebuchad- 
nezzar had  swept  his  besom  over  the  place;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  ravages  of  the  conqueror,  '*  tempus  edax  rerum  '*  must  have  made 
the  task  of  a  rebuilding  no  easy  one.  The  work,  though  cheerfully 
begun,  went  on  but  slowly ;  so  that  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  new 
Temple  was  dedicated.  Now  whereas  that  of  Solomon  was  2500  feet 
square,  the  dimensions  of  the  second  Temple,  as  recorded  by  Josephus, 
did  not  exceed  600  feet.  The  present  site  of  El  Haram  ib  an  irregular 
square,  1520  by  927  feet  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  both 
structures  had  been  rectangular,  because  all  the  ancient  Temples  are 
found  to  have  been  so.  In  the  Har^m  the  south-east  angle  alone  is  a 
rectangle.  Mr.  Ferguson  believes  that  the  one  rectangular  wall  still 
existing  was  common  to  all  the  structures  that  have  existed  on  Mount 
Moriah ;  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude,  therefore,  that,  when  the 
children  of  the  captivity  returned  and  contemplated  the  vast  ruin  which 
had  befallen  the  city  and  Temple,  they  would  readily  resolve  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  facilities  that  might  be  offered  by  existing  remains  to 
re-establish  their  worship,  not  more  solicitous  as  to  the  precise  localities  of 
the  former  Temple  than  they  shewed  themselves  to  be  regarding  its  extent. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle  they  may  have  found  reparable  remains ;  and, 
within  the  dimensions  to  which  they  appear  to  have  limited  themselves,  a 
living  spring  of  water  existed,  an  incident  as  essential  for  the  sacrifice  of 
their  worship,  as  the  fire,  no  longer  celestial,  that  consumed  the  victims; 
this,  therefore,  may  have  induced  them  to  place  the  sacrificial  altar 
where  they  did,  and  not  in  the  old  locality. 

The  altar  is  but  slightly  mentioned  after  the  dedication  of  the  second 
Temple,  and  the  sacrifices  were  probably  never  very  large.  It  was  plun- 
dered and  wretchedly  pro&ned   by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  caused 
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the  public  worship  in  it  to  cease,  which  it  did  until  restored  by  Judas 
Maccabsus,  when  the  altar  was  dedicated  anew ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is  eyer  recorded  that  our  Lord,  though  he  did 
attend  the  feast  of  this  dedication  and  the  stated  festivals,  oyer  attended 
the  sacrifices  of  the  altar,  though  it  is  of  course  very  reasonable  to  suppose 
he  did  so.  Josephus  merely  records  of  the  altar  of  burnt  ofifering,  that  at 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus,  an  immense  number  of  dead  were 
found  round  about  it. 

From  Constantino's  time  to  the  period  when  the  Caliph  Omar  took 
possession  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  in  A.D.  686,  nothing  is  recorded  of 
the  topography  of  the  Temple.  The  Moslems  remained  in  possession 
of  all  the  Holy  Places  until  1099,  when  the  Crusaders  took  the  place 
by  storm,  ancT  held  it  for  88  years  until  A.D.  1187.  The  Egyptian 
Sultan  then  became  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  that  period,  nearly 
seven  centuries  ago,  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  have  been  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Mussulman  power;  thus  the  stone  '*  Sakhra**  remained  con* 
cealed  from  every  Christian  eye,  and  almost  from  Christian  knowledge,  till 
the  plans  and  descriptions  of  Ali  Bey  and  Mr.  Catherwood  were  given 
to  our  Hterature. 

The  site  of  the  Golgotha  of  scripture  is  of  course  material  to  the  con- 
clusion it  is  my  object  to  estabUsh.  The  inference  deduced  by  Mr.  Ferguson 
is  that  the  potion  of  Solomon's  Temple  not  occupied  by  the  second  Temple 
would  not  have  been  profaned  by  dwelling-houses;  tbat  consequently 
there  was  every  probability  that  it  would  become  a  cemetery  of  the  Jews, 
— "  the  place  of  a  skull ;  **  and,  being  a  void  and  desecmted  spot,  might 
have  been  selected,  with  great  propriety,  as  a  place  for  the  execution  of 
malefactors. 

It  is  stated  that  the  roof  of  the  cave  under  the  stone  Sakhra  is  a  natuml 
irregular  vault ;  and  that,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  there  is  an 
aperture,  almost  cylindrical,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  roof,  about 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Now,  if  it  be  granted  that  El  Sakhra  is  the  "  unhewn 
stone*'  that  formed  the  sacrificial  stone  and  altar  of  Solomon,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  aperture  always  existed  in  it;  for  it  has  been 
shewn  that  the  blood  and  ofibl  of  the  sacrifices  were  thus  drained  into  the 
pool,  and  therefore  this  remarkable  "  aperture  "  is  as  old  as  the  first 
Temple. 


Thus,  if  my  reasoning  has  been  followed  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  stohd} 
rejected  from  the  second  Temple,  was  existing  in  the  days  of  om! 
Saviour  in  the  very  '*  Golgotha  "  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  here  accord' 
inglj  we  discover  a  spot  on  which  the  cross  of  Christ  could  have  been  fixed 
by  means  of  wedges — the  ''  thioTes  on  the  right  and  left"  being  ''  on  crosses 
away  from  the  stone  on  either  side,"  removed  about  fifteen  feet  apart. 
Accordingly,  the  position  would  be  established : 

That,  by  the  forecast  and  guidance  of  the  Almighty,  the  self-same  silent 
witness — the  natural  rock  and  summit  of  Moriah — ^testifies  to  the  offering 
up  of  Isaac — ^to  the  place  of  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite^ 
to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  of  David  and  Solomon-'-and  the  precious  expia- 
tion of  Christ  upon  the  Cross. 

If  it  be  enquired,  how  should  such  a  witness  not  be  recognised  by  the  Old 
Testament,  or  the  New,  or  by  Josephus  ?  I  can  only  reply  that,  *'  as  no  one 
knoweth  of  the  grave  of  Moses  to  this  day,"  so  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  wisdom  of  God,  who  foresaw  the  puerilties,  which  are  daily  evidenced 
to  our  own  eyes  by  the  superstitions  in  an  imaginary  Calvary,  mercifully 
hid  the  stone  from  the  generations  of  both  Jews  and  Christians  till  the 
fulness  of  time ;  but  now  we  know  that  it  exists,  and  must  of  necessity 
have  existed  all  the  while.  And,  the  fact  of  its  existence  being  at  length 
established,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  made  a  subject  of  enquiry, 
not  to  serve  any  religious  or  ecclesiastical  purpose,  but  as  we  would 
investigate  the  uses  of  the  Pyramids  or  Stonehenge.  We  may  not  ir- 
reverently enquire  what  this  rock  can  have  been  that  rises  in  the  midst  of 
the  courts  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem — a  rough  unseemly  excrescence 
that  successive  ages  of  mighty  sovereigns  have  spared,  and  which  has  been 
kept  out  of  Christian  sight  so  long  by  the  superstitious  agency  of  the 
Moslem.  It  must  have  to  fulfil  some  mighty  histoiy  in  the  very  holy  place 
where  it  is  found. 
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ON  THE  FLORA  OF  PRESTON  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By  Mr,  Charles  Joseph  Ashfield. 

CBbad  DlftT  Jmkvamt,  1858.) 


SaUcomia  herhaeea,  Linn.-rAsbton  marsh.     Sea  shore  above  Southport. 

Hi^ppuris  vulgaris,  Linn. — Plendfullj  in  ditches  between  Rufiford  and 
Martin  mere. 

CalUtriche  vema,  Linn. — ^Brook  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  hall 
gardens,  and  in  many  other  similar  places  about  Preston. 

Idgwirum  vulgare,  linn. — By  the  side  of  the  footpath  bj  the  Larches  at 
Ashton,  and  in  many  other  places  about  Preston. 

Framinus  exeehior,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Veronica  serpyJUfolia^  Linn. — In  Walton  hall  gEurdens,  by  Rufiford  park 
wall,  and  plentifully  in  clover  fields  about  KufiFord.  Frequent  in  pas* 
tures  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  hall  gardens. 

Beccahunga,  Linn. — Very  common  in  brooks  and  ditches  throughout 

the  district. 
anagalliSf  Linn. — In  brooks  and  ditches  in  many  places,  but  not  so 

frequent  as  the  last.    Ditches  between  Eirkham  and  Freckleton, 

plentifully. 

scuteUata,  Linn. — Brook  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  hall 

gardens.    Near  Nicky  Nook,  Garstang ;  on  Ribbleton  moor. 

Chamadrys,  Linn. — Common  on  dry  hedge  banks  throughout  the 

district. 

officinalis,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  similar  situations  to  the  last; 

Ribbleton  moor. 

montana,  Linn. — Woods  about  Redscar  very  plentifully;   in  the 

grounds  belonging  to  Walton  hall,  abundantly. 

—  agrestis,  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  in  cultivated  ground.  In  Walton 
hall  gardens. 

poUta,  Fries. — On  a  bank  at  Greave's  Town,  Ashton. 

arvensis,  Linn. — ^Frequent  on  walls  and  diy  banks,  and  in  fields.    In 

Walton  hall  gardens. 

—  hederifolia,  Linn. — On  a  wall  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  by 
Whinfield  house  to  the  Larches  at  Ashton.  Not  uncommon  id  similar 
places.    Very  abundant  in  dry  com  fields  about  Rufiford. 
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Pinguicula  vulgaris,  Linn. — Common  in  wet  places  on  Pendle  bill. 

Utricularia  vulgaris,  linn. — Brooks  and  ditches  at  Martin  mere.  I  have 
been  informed  that  this  plant  has  been  found  in  the  canal  near  Preston, 
and  in  pits  near  Kirkham. 

minor,  linn.— I  haye  seen  a  dried  specimen  of  this  plant  ifdiich 

was  found  on  Leyland  moss. 

Lyeopus  Europmis,  Linn. — Frequent  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  pits. 

Circma  lutetiana,  Linn. — Plentifully  in  Penwortham  churchyard.  Ditch  by 
the  side  of  the  footpath  leading  from  the  tram-road  to  Walton  h^ 
gardens.    In  seyeral  shady  lanes  and  woods  about  Preston. 

Lemna  trisulca,  Linn. — Pit  beyond  the  Tunbrook  wood,  and  in  similar 
situations  occafionally.     Pit  near  the  cemetery. 

minor,  Linn. — Abundantiy  on  the  surfiuse  of  ditches  and  pools. 

-— —  gibba,  Linn.— Ditches  and  pools  on  Ribbleton  moor. 

Antkoxanthum  odoratum,  Linn. — Plentifully  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  Linn. — Frequently  in  marshy  places  and  ditch  sides. 
Abundantly  in  several  places  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

dunca,  Linn. — ^Meadows  near  Cottam  mill ;  near  Nicky  Nook. 

Fedia  oUtoria,  Vahl. — ^A  weed  in  Walton  hall  gardens. 

Iris  Pseud-acorus,  Linn. — Very  frequent  in  marshy  places.  Abundantly 
near  the  footpath  below  Brockholes  wood. 

Scirpus  easpitosus,  Sm.— On  LoDgridge  fell. 

lacustris,  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  pools. 

Abundant  and  fine  by  the  side  of  Marlon  mere,  near  Blackpool. 

maritimus,  Linn. — Eiver  side  at  Naze  point,  and  in  many  localities 

between  that  place  and  Lytham.     Ashton  marsh,  near  Whinfield 
house. 

—  sylvaticus,  Linn. — ^I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  near  Sion  hill, 
Ribbleton. 

Eleocharis  palustris,  Br. — Common  on  marshy  ground  and  by  pools. 

Eriophorum  vaginatum,  Linn. — Common  on  Pendle  hill ;  plentifully  on 

the  moors  between  Black  Coppice  and  EUvington  Pike. 

angustifolium.  Roth. — Common  on  Pendle  hill;  Ribbleton  moqf. 

MonHafontana,  Linn. — Spring  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  Cottam  hall 

to  the  Chapel,  and  in  many  similar  places  about  Preston. 

Dipsacus  sylvestris,  Linn.— -Between  Greave*s  Town  and  the  marsh. 

Scabiosa  succisa,  Linn. — Abundant  in  many  places  about  Longridge  on  tho 
fell  sides. 

Knauiia  arvensis,  Coult — Common  in  the  borders  of  corn-fields. 

Sherardia  arvsnsis,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  corn-fields;  common  in  fields 
near  Stydd  church. 
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Agpertda  odarata,  Linti.— Mellings  wood,  and  in  several  other  woods 
about  Preston. 

OaUum  uliginomm,  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  pits. 

' eruciatum,  Linn. — Frequent  by  hedges  and  road  sides. 

palusire^  Linn. — Frequent  in  marshy  ground  and  by  brooks  and  pits. 

■■  saxatUe,  Linn. — On  Ribbleton  moor ;  in  several  places  about  Clith- 
eroe.    Dry  banks  and  walls  about  Rufford  towards  Martin  mere. 

MoUugOf  Linn. — Occasionally  in  hedges  near  Beacon  fell. 

verum,  Linn — Brook  side  at  Fulwood.    Not  unfrequently  in  pastures 

about  Preston. ;  banks  between  Naze  Point  and  Lyiham,  plentifully. 

aparine,  Linn.— -Common  in  most  hedges  in  the  district. 

Tlantago  major ^  Linn. — Common  in  pastures  and  by  road,  sides. 

marUimat  Linn. — Frequent  in  Lea  marsh  and  in  similar  situations. 

—  mediae  Linn. — In  several  places  between  CUtheroe  and  Pendle  hill ; 
not  uncommon  in  fields  about  Preston. 

lanceolata,  Linn. — Common  by  road  sides  and  in  pastures  through- 
out the  district. 

CoronopuSt  Linn. — Plentiful  in  dry  places  on  Ashton  marsh. 

Sanguuorha  offievnaUs^  Linn. — ^Very  common  in  some  of  the  fields  between 
Walton  fiats  and  the  tram-road;  also  in  fields  at  the  back  of  the 
Bridge  inn,  Penwortham. 

Vomus  sanguinea,  Linn. — Frequent  in  hedges  about  Elston  and  Fishwick, 
and  various  other  places. 

Parietaria  officinalis,  Linn. — ^Abundantly  on  CUtheroe  castle. 

AlchemiUa  vulgaris,  Linn.*— Not  uncommon  in  pastures  and  by  the  side  of 
brooks  generally  in  the  district,  and  abundant  in  some  places.  Plenti- 
ful in  one  of  the  fields  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  flats. 

■  arvensis,  Sm. — ^Frequent  in  the  borders  of  corn-fields.  A  common 
weed  in  some  gardens. 

IU»  Jquifolium,  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  in  hedges  and  bushy  places  about 
CUtheroe  and  Longridge,  apparently  natural. 

Potamogeton  natans,  Linn. — Frequent  in  pits. 

perfoUatus,  Linn. — In  the  canal  above  Preston. 

' rufescens,  Schrad. — In  several  pits  near  the  cemetery. 

-»—  densus,  Linn  —Frequent  in  the  canal  above  Preston.  Ditch  by  the 
side  of  the  tram-road. 

— -  crispus,  Linn. — Canal  near  Preston. 

pusiUus,  Linn. — ^I  am  told   that    this    plant  grows  on   Ashton 

marsh. 
Sagina  procumbent,  Linn. — Frequent  on  waUs  and  in  dry  gravelly  places. 
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Sagina  apelala^  linn. — In  similar  places  to  the  last 

M^osottsiHsZitffm, '*Kiplioff.** — ^Yeiy  frequent  in  maishj  plaoes.    Brook 

between  tiie  tram-road  and  Walton. 
colUna,  Hoffm. — I  am  informed  that  this  plant  is  to  Ibnnd  among 

the  sand  hills  at  Lytham. 
dBspUosa^  Schultz. — Frequent  in    similar   situations  to    Mjosotis 

palustris. 

arveims,  Hoffin. — ^Frequent  in  cultivated  ground. 

sylvatica,  Hoflfm. — ^Woods  about  Redscar. 

verskolor,  Lehm. — Bj  the  side  of  the  Dow  brook,  below  the  camp  at 

Kirkham. 
Anchtua  sempervirem,  Linn. — ^At  Rufford  near  the  inn  bj  the  side  of  the 

road  leading  to  the  park,  but  perhaps  not  truly  wild ;  also  at  Bibbleton, 

but  doubtfmly  wild. 
Oynoghsmm  officindU,  Linn. — Yeir  abundant  on  most  of  the  sandhills 

between  Lytham  and  Blackpool. 

Symphytum  officinale,  Linn. — Ditch  near  Penwortham  turnpike,  and  occa- 
sionally by  the  sides  of  brooks  and  ditches  near  Preston.  On  the 
quoiting  ground  at  the  public  house  by  the  North  Union  Railway 
bridge,  Preston. 

Lyeopm  arvensis,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  corn-fields,  by  road  sides,  and  on 
rubbish  heaps.     On  the  beach  at  Lytham. 

Primula  vulgaris,  Huds. — ^Veiy  common  in  thickets,  hedges  and  banks 
throughout  the  district. 

— -  elatior,  With. — In  the  Tunbrook  wood  occasionally,  and  in  pastures 
in  the  neighbourhood.    In  pastures  near  Greave's  Town,  Ashton. 

'—  veris,  Linn. — Meadows  and  pastures.  Pastures  at  the  back  of  the 
Bridge  inn,  Penwortham,  abundantly. 

— •^  farinosa,  Linn« — ^I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  on  Pendle 
hill,  in  similar  places  to  the  Pinguicula  vulgaris. 

MenyarUhes  trifoUata,  Linn. — Yery  abundant  in  pools  on  Ribbleton  moor; 
and  in  many  similar  places  about  Preston. 

HoUonia  palustris,  Linn. — Ditches  about  Rufford  towards  Martin  mere. 
I  am  told  that  it  is  also  to  be  foimd  in  ditches  about  Lytham. 

Lysimachia  vulgaris,  linn. — By  the  side  of  the  brook  between  the  tram- 
road  and  Walton.    By  the  side  of  Penwortham  lodge. 

—  Nem^orum,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  in  the  neighbourhood.    Woods 

about  Redscar  abundantly* 
Nummularia,  linn.— Occasionally  in  wet  meadows,  especially  along 

open  drains  and  trenches. 

Anagallis  arvmsis,  Linn. — Frequent  in  the  borders  of  corn-fields  and  in 
gardens.   Abundant  in  corn-fields  between  Hesketh  bank  and  Orossons. 
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AnagalHs  tendta^  linn. — Plentifally  in  marshy  places  between  Lytham  and 
the  lighthouse.  Wet  hedge  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road  between  Orms- 
kirk  and  Halsall.    About  Nickj  Nook  abundantly* 

Convohmlw  sepium,  Linn.— -Plentifully  in  the  hedge  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Ribble  at  Preston. 

■         arwTuiB,  Linn.— Borders  of  corn-fields  and  on  dry  banks. 

SoldaneUa,  Linn. — On  the  sea  shore  about  a  mile  and  a  half  firom 

Blackpool  towards  Lytham. 

Campanula  rotundifoUa,  Linn. — Frequent  on  hedge  banks  and  in  dry 
pastures  in  every  direction. 

latifoUa,  Linn.-— Ditch  between  the  tram-road  and  the  East  Lanca- 
shire railway  viaduct  Ditch  by  the  side  of  the  footpath  leading  from 
Penwortham  bridge  to  Penwoitham  church,  and  several  other  similar 
places  near  Preston.  In  several  places  near  the  road  from  Longridge 
to  Chipping.     Holland  wood,  Walton-le-dale  very  abundant. 

—  hsderacea,  Linn. — ^I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  at  Nicky  Nook 
near  Garstang. 

Janone  montana,  Linn. — In  several  places  about  Whittle,  particularly  by 
the  canal  side  near  Whittle  springs. 

Viola  odorata,  Linn. — Hedge  bank  near  Roach  bridge,  north  side  of  the 
Darwen.  It  is  said  to  grow  at  Fishwick,  and  cuso  on  a  hedge  bank 
on  the  Wood  Plumptx)n  road. 

canina,  Linn. — Common  on  hedge  banks,  and  in  pastures  and  wast0 

land  throughout  the  district. 

palustrist  Linn. — Ribbleton  moor  plentifully.    Wood  at  Nicky  Nook. 

Marshy  ground  near  Pickering  castle,  Whittle,  abundantly. 

—  tricolor^  Linn. — Fields  between  Hesketh  bank  and  Crossons.  Fre- 
quent about  Rufford. 

Hyoicyamus  rUger,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  footpath  leading  from 
Hesketh  bank  to  Crossons. 

Solanwn  dulcamara,  Linn. — In  hedges  occasionally,  near  Whittle  springe. 

In  many  places  near  Preston. 
Erythrcea  CerUaurium,  Pers. — In  great  abundance  near  the  guide's  house 

below  Freckleton ;  also  between  Lytham  and  the  lighthouse,  and  in 

similar  places  above  Southport 

Uttoralii,  Hook. — ^Among  the  sandbillfl  above  Southport. 

Smnchu  Valerandi,  Linn.— Plentifully  between  Lytham  and  the  lighthouse 

Road-side  between  Ormskirk  and  HalsalL 
Lonieera  Periclymenumy  Idnn.— ^Abundantly  in  hedges  between  Roach 

bridge  and  the  road  to  Whalley.    In  hedges  in  many  places  near 

Preston. 
Euonymm   Europcms,  Linn. — Shrubbery  at  Walton  hall,  perhaps  not 

tinly  wild. 
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Ribe$  rvbrum,  Linn. — Occasionallj  by  the  side  of  brooks.     Salwick  brook, 

near  Cottam  mill,  and  in  several  hedges  in  the  neighbourhood. 
nigmm,  Linn — By  the  side  of  Salwick  brook,  near  Oottam  mill. 

— ~  alpinum,  Linn. — Hedge  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  from 
Preston  to  Wood  Plumpton,  about  a  mile  from  the  turning  out  of  the 
Ashton  road.  Hedge  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road  from  Long- 
ridge  to  Chipping. 

Chrosiulariay  Linn. — Occasionally  in  hedges,  but  not  very  common. 

Lane  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  between  the  Sumpter*s  house 
and  Tardy  gate.     Between  Walton  wood  and  the  road. 

Hedera  Helix,  Linn. — Common  in  woods  and  on  old  trees  in  hedge  rows 
everywhere  in  the  district. 

Olaux  maritima,  Linn-^On  the  sea-coast  at  Lytham  and  Blackpool 
abundantly. 

Vinca  minor,  Linn. — ^Abundantly  on  a  bank  in  a  wood  near  the  Larches, 
between  the  footpath  and  Ashton  marsh,  but  perhaps  not  truly  wild. 

Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Linn. — Frequent  in  waste  ground  and  by 
load  sides. 

maritimuin,  Linn. — I  am  told  that  this  plant  is  to  be  fonnd  near  < 

Lytham. 

intermedium,  EocL — Common  in  waste  ground  and  on  dunghills. 

SaUoli  Kcdi,  Linn. — On  the  sandy  sea  shore  about  Lytham  and  Southport. 

Ulmus  eampettris,  Linn. — OccasionaUy  in  woods. 

—  montana,  Bauh. — OccasionaUy  in  woods  near  Whitewell. 

glabra,  MiU. — In  woods. 

Gentiana  Pneumonanthe,  Linn. — ^Ribbleton  moor  abundantly. 

amareUa,  Linn. — ^Abundantly  on  hiUs  about  Eawtenstall. 

-— —  campetitris,  Linn. — Plentifully  .between  Lytham  and  the  lighthouse. 

Ervngium  maridmum,  Linn. — Sea  shore  at  Lytham. 

Hydroeotyle  vulgaris,  Linn. — In  swampy  places  not  unfrequently.  Plenti- 
fully in  a  marshy  field  near  the  river  Loud,  between  Longridge  and 
Chipping.    Bibbleton  moor  abundantly. 

Sanicula  Europaa,  Linn. — Frequently  in  woods  near  Preston.  Brockholes 
wood.    Wood  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

Ca/ucaUs  latifolia,  lAxm, — ^A  solitary  specimen  of  this  was  found  during 
the  present  year  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  office  of  the  Deput^i 
Cler&s  of  the  Peace  in  Preston. 

Torilis  anihriseus,  Gsrtn. — ^Not  unfrequently  in  hedges  and  waste  ground* ' 

Anthriscus  vulgaris,  Pers. — ^By  the  road-side  near  the  barracks  at  Fdwood. 

Seandiai  Peeten,  Linn.— In  corn-fields  occasionally. 

Myrrhis  odofata,  Scop. — In  several  places  by  the  side  of  the  brook  near 
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Chipping  towards  Whitewell.  Orchard  at  the  back  of  the  Talbot 
Arms  inn,  Chipping.  In  manj  places  near  the  lead  mine  brook  below 
Rivington  pike. 

CkarophyUtan  sylvegtr^,  Linn. — Yeiy  common  in  waste  places  and  pastures. 

Daucu$  carotay  linn. — Brook-side  at  Fulwood.  In  many  places  necM^  th^ 
Naze  point  and  Ljtham.     Field  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

Buniwn  flexuosum,  With. — On  hedge  banks  and  in  dry  pastures  occasion- 
allj.    Abundaiitlj  in  a  wood  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  hall 

8vum  nodiflortun,  Linn. — In  brooks  and  ditches  not  unfrequentlj.  Ditches 
near  the  cemeteiy. 

angusHfoUuniy  Unn, — ^Pit  between  Eirkham  and  Little  Marten. 

Bison  Amomwn,  Iinn.~In  hedges  occasionallj.  Bj  the  side  of  the  trani- 
road. 

JEthusa  Cynapium,  Linn. — ^Lane  from  Avenham  to  Walton.  Generally  in 
gardens  and  cultivated  ground.    About  Rufford. 

Conium  maculatum,  linn. — Frequent  in  hedges  and  waste  ground. 

(Enanthe  Jistulosa,  Linn. — Not  unfrequently  in  pools  and  ditches.  Venr 
common  in  ditches  about  Martin  mere.    Pit  by  the  side  of  tram-road. 

Phellandrium,  Linn. — Ditches  about  Martin  mere. 

pimpineUoides,  linn. — ^Marshes  between  the  Naze  point  and  Lytham 

abundantly. 

Smymium  Olusatrum^  Linn. — I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  be- 
tween Warton  and  Lytham. 

Apium  graveolenSt  Linn. — Occasionally  in  ditches  and  marshy  places.  Near 
Preston  cemetery.  Very  abundant  in  many  places  between  Rufford 
and  Martin  mere. 

JEgopodium  Podagraria,  Linn. — ^Abundantly  by  the  side  of  the  lane  lead- 
ing from  near  Walton  bridge  towards  MelHng's  wood.  Also  by  the 
side  of  the  footpath  near  the  Larches  at  Ashton. 

PimpineUa  Saxi/raga,  Linn. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures  and  by  road  sides. 

magna,   Linn. — Not  uncommon  about  Preston.       Abundantlj 

among  the  old  lime  works  near  Clitheroe. 

Pastinaca  icUiva,  Linn. — ^Borders  of  fields  near  Leyland  and  Buxton. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium,  Linn. — Borders  of  fields  in  the  district  generally. 

Viburnum  Opulus,  liun. — Woods  on  each  side  of  the  toll-bridge  on  the 
Blackburn  new  load. 

Sambticus  nigra,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Pamama  palustris,  Linn. — ^Abundantly  between  Lytham  and  the  light- 
house.   Also  in  similar  spots  north  of  Southport. 
Statics  Armaria,  Linn. — In  sandy  ground  in  Ashton  marsh  abundantly. 
Limonium^  linn.-^Sea  shore,  Knot  end,  opposite  to  Fleetwood. 
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tAnum  cathartieitm,  Linn. — Dry  pastures.  Frequently  about  Olitheioe, 
particularly  towards  Fondle  hill.   Also  about  the  'Naze  point. 

Drosera  rotundifoUay  Linn. — Bibbleton  moor.  Leyland  and  FarringdoQ 
mosses.    PiUing  moss. 

longifolia,  Linn.— Lejland  moss.    Pilling  moss. 

•^^-  Anglica,  Huds. — Leyland  moss.     Pilling  moss. 

Oalanthus  nivalis,  Linn. — ^Hedge  bank  near  the  fourth  mile  stone  from 
Preston,  about  two  fields  to  the  right  of  the  Lancaster  road. 

tfarcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus,  Linn. — In  several  hedges  and  fields  by  the 
side  of  the  road  about  a  mile  beyond  the  church  at  Walton-le-dale. 

Allium  ursinum,  Linn. — ^Yery  abundantly  in  the  wood  between  the  tram- 
road  and  Walton  hall.    Also  in  many  other  places  about  Preston. 

OmOhogalum  umbeUatum,  Linn. — In  a  thicket  near  Cottam  ball,  by  the 
side  of  the  footpatih  leading  into  the  Wood  Plumpton  road. 

Oagea  lutsa,  Eer. — On  both  sides  of  the  lane  leading  from  the  Blackburn 
road  to  Guerdale  hall.  I  have  been  informed  by  a  person  that  he  has 
found  this  plant  near  Accrington. 

Syacinthus  non^scriptus,  Linn. — Woods  near  Walton,  and  in  many  other 
places  about  Preston  in  great  abundance. 

Asparagus  officinalis,  Linn. — ^A  few  plants  of  this  species  ate  to  be  found 
each  year  among  the  sand  hills  at  Lytham,  and  I  understand  were 
found  there  many  years  ago ;  but  probably  they  are  not  truly  wild. 

Narthecium  Ossifragum,  Huds. — Plentiful  in  wet  places  on  Longridge  feU, 
and  in  many  other  similar  places  about  Preston. 

Acorns  Calamus,  Linn. — In  a  pit  by  the  footpath  to  the  cemetery,  where  it 
is  this  year  (1858)  flowering  in  considerable  quantities.  Pit  on  the 
Moor  hall  estate.    By  the  side  of  the  tram-road. 

Juneus  glaueus,  Sibth. — Frequent  in  wet  pastures. 

effusus,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  wet  pastures. 

conglomeriUus,  Linn. — Oommon  in  wet  pastures. 

squarrosus,  Linn. — ^Common  on  wet  heathy  ground. 

• compressus,  Jacq. — CJommon  in  wet  pastures.    Marshes  between  tho 

Naze  point  and  Lytham. 

—  bufonius,  Linn. — Common  in  marshy  fields. 

ttUginosus,  Sibth. — Common  in  wet  swampy  meadows. 

aeutiflofus,  Ehrt. — Common  in  boggy  places  and  ditches. 

Luzulu  pHosa,  Willd. — Diy  banks  by  the  side  of  woods  near  Bedscar. 

campestris,  Br.— Frequent  in  dry  pastures  near  Preston.    Held  at 

the  further  side  of  the  cemetery. 

•; sylvatica,  Bich. — Wood  at  Nicky  Nook. 

Berbsris  vulgaris,  linn.— Plentifully  in  a  hedge  between  Rufford  and 
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Martin  mere.  I  have  not  met  with  u  uisewiaoio  lu  tMi^uuxv  kh  uie 
comity,  but  last  jear  1  foond  it  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Hodder,  on 
the  Yorkshire  side  near  Dawford  bridge.  I  have  been  told  ^t  it 
grows  in  a  hedge  near  the  Preston  cemeteiy. 

Peplis  Portula,  Linn. — Ditch  on  Bibbleton  moor. 

RtoMOf  cmptu,  linn.-^Frequent  in  waste  places  and  pastures  and  bj  road 
sides. 

ptdch&r,  Linn.— Frequent  on  heaps  of  rubbish  and  by  nwd  sides. 

sanguineus,  Linn.— Frequent  in  woods  and  waste  ground. 

palustris,  8m. — Common  in  boggy  and  marshy  ground  and  ditches. 

obtustfoUus,  Linn. — Common  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

■        Acetosa^  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures  about  Preston. 

Acetosella^  Linn.— >0n  diy  hedge  banks  and  in  waste  places  abundantly. 

Trigloeh'n  palustre,  Linn. — ^Ashton  marsh  and  near  Nicky  Nook.    Marshy 
ground  aboTe  Walton  wood. 

marUmuntyUxm. — Ashton  marsh. 

Alisma  Plantago,  Linn. — Brook  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton.   Very 
common  in  ditches  and  ponds  about  Preston. 

'-^^  ranunculoides,  Linn. — In  open  drains  and  trenches  on  Bibbleton 
moor,  and  not  unfrequently  in  similar  situations  about  Preston. 

EpUobium  anpustifoUum,  Linn. — Plentiful  on  Pilling  moss,  near  Bawbliffe. 

hirsu^um,  Linn. — ^Ditches  in  the  fields  at  the  back  of  the  Bridge  inn, 

Penwortham,  and  in  many  similar  places  about  Preston. 

parviflorum^  Schub. — ^Frequently  in  ditches  in  the  neighbourhood. 

numtanum,  Linn. — ^Near  Hoghton  tower  and  in  soTeral  other  places. 

palustre,  lAnn. — ^Frequent  in  marshy  ground,  and  by  the  side  of 

ditches  and  brooks. 

tetragonmn,  Linn. — ^Li  similar  places  to  the  last 

Chlora  petfoUata,  Linn.— Abundantly  in  the  bottoms  among  the  flandhills 

north  of  Southport.    Near  Eoach  bridge,  on  the  side  of  the  Darwen 

nearest  to  Hoghton  tower. 
Vaccinium  MyrtiUm,  Linn. — Plentiful  on  Longridge  fell  and  other  hills  in 

the  neighbourhood. 

—  VitiS'idaa,  Linn. — Pendle  hill. 

Oxycoecos,  Linn. — ^Longridge  fell.  Pendle  hill.  Beacon  fell«  in  great 

abundance.    Plentifully  on  Pilling  moss. 

CaUuna  vuLgims,  Salsb. — ^Very  abundant  on  Longridge  fell. 

Erica  cinerea^  Linn. — Longridge  felL 

TetraUxy  Linn. — ^Longridge  fell,  Pendle  hill. 

Acer  Pseudchplatanw,  Linn. — In  woods  and  by  the  sides  of  rivers  plentifully. 


Acer  eampeiirs,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  woods. 

Polygonum  Bistorta,  Linn. — Frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures.   Meadows 
below  Walton  lodge. 

— —  avictdare,  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  road  sides  and  in  waste  places. 

-—  Convolvulus,  Linn. — Not  uncommon  in  cuttiyated  and  waste  gtormi 
and  in  com  fields.     Common  about  Leyland  and  Croston. 

—  amphibiium,  Linn.— -Frequent  in  ditches  and  ponds.  B7  the  side  of 
the  canal  in  manj  places. 

Pemearia,  Linn. — Field  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

lapathi/oUunit  Linn. — In  the  same  field  as  the  last. 

Hydropiper^  Linn. — Frequent  in  ditches  and  ponds.  4i* 

Paris  quadrifolia,  Linn.— Wood  at  Walton-le-dale.  Also  in  the  woods  at 
Eedscar  and  the  Tunbrook.    Wood  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina,  Linn. — Hedge  banks  on  each  side  of  South  Meadow 
lane  ;  also  of  Watery  lane,  Fishwick,  and  in  many  other  similar  plac^ 

Butomus  umbeUatus,  Linn.  —In  the  canal  a  short  distance  north  of  Preston. 
Pit  near  the  footpath  to  Gadaley  mill  with  Stratiotes  abides. 

Aniromeda  polifolia,  Linn. — ^Farringdon  moss  and  Pilling  moss. 

Pyrola  rofundifolia^  Linn. — Abundantly  between  Lytham  and  the  lightr 
house. 

Chrysosplenium  altemifolium,  Linn. — In  several  places  on  the  bank  of  a 
brook  near  the  footpath  leading  from  Sion  hill,  Ribbleton  moor,  to 
Fulwood  barracks.     By  a  rivulet  between  Parlike  pike  and  Chipping. 

"—    opposiHfoUum,  Linn. — Very  common  by  the  sides  of  brooks  and 
springs. 

Saxifraga  unibrosa,  Linn. — Near  Lower  Lee,  Wyersdale,  by  the  side  of  a 
brook  running  into  the  Wyre.  By  the  side  of  a  brook  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Rawtenstall. 

ScUranthus  annuus,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  com  fields  with  a  dry  soil. 

Saponaria  officinalis,  Linn. — In  a  hedge  by  the  north  side  of  the  Ribble 
between  Preston  and  Walton.  Plentifully  in  several  places  near  Rib 
Chester  bridge.  By  the  side  of  the  Calder  near  its  junction  with  the 
Eibble. 

Silens  inftata,  Sm. — Frequent  in  fields  and  waste  places. 

mariUma,  With.— Under  the  sand  hills  at  Lytham.    Abundantly  on 

the  shore  near  Lytham,  in  the  direction  of  the  Naze  point 
Stellaria  nemorvm,  Linn. — Melling's  wood  and  South  Meadow  lane. 

media.  With — Very  common  both  in  cultivated  and  vwiste  ground. 

holostea,  Linn. — Frequent  on  hedge  banks  and  in  woods. 

graminsa,  Linn. — Frequent  in  hedges  and  bushy  places. 

- —  uUginosa,  Murr. — Wet  places  in  the  wood  between  the  tram-road  and 
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Walton,  and  in  the  brook  beloW  it,  and  in  several  other  similar  jdaoea 
near  Preston. 

Hanekinya  pepUndn,  Ehrt. — Sandj  places  on  the  banks  of  the  EibblQ 
below  Proton  firequentlj. 

Armaria  trinervii,  Linn. — Melling*s  wood.    Wood  at  Nickj  Nook. 

■    ■    ierpylUfoliOf  Linn. — Plentifally  in  diy  places  on  Ashton  marsh. 

rubra,  Linn. — Frequent  in  sandy  com  fields.     Between  Hesketh 

bank  and  Grossons.    Plentifnllj  in  a  field  between  Whittle  springs 
and  Pickering  castle.  .    . 

* marina,  Oed.— Ashton  marsh  frequently. 

8edt4m  Tdephium,  Linn. — €litheroe  castle.    Hedge  at  Heapey. 

— —  acre,  Linn.— Abundantly  in  dry  places  in  Ashton  marsh.  Farm  yard 
wall  at  £]8ton. 

Oxaiis  Acetosella,  Linn. — ^Yeiy  common  in  woods  and  on  shady  hedge  banks. 

Lychnis  Flaa-cucuU,  Linn.— Common  in  wet  meadows  and  marshy  places. 

aylvettris.  Hob.— Very  common  in  woods  and  on  shady  hedge  banks. 

Ceraatium  vtdgatum,  Linn. — ^Frequent  on  banks  and  in  waste  ground. 

viscoswn,  Lion. — ^Frequent  in  similar  places  to  the  last. 

semidecandrum,  Linn. — Not  uncommon  on  walls  and  sandy  waste 

ground. 

Spergula  arvensis,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  com  fields. 

nodosa,  Linn. — ^Ashton  marsh  frequently.     Between  Lytham  and 

the  lighthouse. 

Lythrum  salicaria,  Linn. — Marshy  place  by  the  side  of  the  tram-road,  and 
in  many  similar  places  near  Preston. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Linn. — Frequent  in  the  margins  of  fields  and  by 
hedge  sides. 

Reseda  J.ii^Za^Linn.— Frequent  about  Clitheroe.  Between  the  Naze  point 
and  Lytham. 

Prunus  Padus,  Linn. — In  several  places  between  Longridge  and  Knowl 
green.  A  fine  tree  between  kibchester  bridge  and  Salesbuiy  hall. 
Hedge  below  Pickering  castle,  near  Whittle  springs. 

Cerams,  Linn. — ^Woods  between  the  Blackburn  new  road  and  Redscar 

abundantly.    Wood  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

insttida,  Linn. — In  a  hedge  near  the  footpath  above  Walton  wood. 

spinosa,  Linn. — Very  firequent  in  hedges. 

MespUus  Oxyacantha,  GsBrtn. — Frequent  in  woods. 

Pyrus  mains,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

^  Aucuparia,  Gtertn.— In  mountainous  woods.  About  Longridge  and 
Clitheroe.    Not  unfrequent  about  Uplands  near  Broughton. 
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Spkma  mmoHa^  liim. -^Frequent  in  meadows  and  bj  the  sides  of  broob 
and  ditches.    Meadows  at  the  back  of  the  Bridge  iim,  Penwortibam. 

Ea$a  ipmotistma,  linn.-^Fteqtieiit  in  hedges  and  on  diy  banks.  Hedges 
near  the  Grange  at  Penwortham  abundantlj.  Between  Tarleton  am 
Hesketh  bank  abandandy. 

— —  Sabini,  Woods. — ^Woods  about  Bedscar  and  Boilton.  Wood  by  the 
side  of  the  Ribble  at  Clitheroe. 

eatdna^  linn. — ^Veiy  oommon  in  hedges. 

—  arvensU,  Huds. — ^Thicket  near  the  footpath  by  the  radeof  the  Salwick 
brook,  in  the  field  next  the  road  leading  to  Lea  road  station,  the 
further  side  from  Preston. 

Rubus  Idmis,  Linn. — ^Penworiham  wood.  Woods  by  the  side  of  the  mei 
Brock  very  abundantly.  By  the  sides  of  the  road  between  Lood 
bridge  and  Beacon  fell. 

casius,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  and  on  hedge  banks. 

CoryUfoliuB^  Sm. — ^Not  unfrequent  in  hedges.    Hedge  by  the  «de  of 

the  tram-road. 

fruticoms,  Linn.— Very  common  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Chamamorus,  Linn.-^Abundant  on  Pendle  hill. 

Fragaria  vnca,  Linn. — Freqaent  in  woods.    Woods  about  Bedscar. 

PoUtUUla  anserina,  Linn. — ^Yery  common  by  road  sides. 

— ^—  vema,  Linn. — Jb  said  to  grow  in  dry  pastures  near  Preston,  but  I 
have  not  yet  met  with  it. 

■  reptanSf  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  road  sides  and  on  banks. 


Fragariastrumf  Ehrt — ^Very  oommon  on  diy  banks. 

TormenUUa  ojffl^cmalis,  Sm. — Very  common  above  Longridge.  About  Fa^ 
ringdon  moss,  and  in  many  similar  places. 

■  r^tanst  Linn. — Common  about  Cadaley  and  other  places  near 

Preston. 

Cfeum  urbanum,  Linn. — Frequent  on  hedge  banks  and  in  woods. 

— —  rwale^  Linn.*^Bj  the  side  of  the  lane  leading  towards  Melling*s  wood. 
Wood  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

Chmarum  palmare,  Linn. — Li  many  pits  about  Preston.  Pits  by  the  side 
of  Pope  lane,  Bibbleton. 

Chdidankim  nu^tu,  Linn. — ^Lane  leading  from  Whinfield  house  towards 
Greave's  Town,  Ashton.  Hedge  at  the  Guide's  house,  near  Naze 
point.  This  plant  has  been  found  in  several  places  about  Preston, 
but  in  consequence  of  its  being  much  sought  after  by  herbalists  it  is 
now  comparatively  scarce. 

Glattcium  luteum,  Scop. — Veiy  abundantly  on  the  sea  shore  between  Best 
bank  and  Morecambe. 
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Vapacer  diMMrn^  Linn. — Oom  fields  between  Hesketh  bank  and  Crossoo^. 

• EhcMs,  Linn. — ^In  similar  sitnations  to  the  last 

NymphcML  (dba,  Linn. — ^Ditches  at  Martin  mere.  I  am  informed  that  it 
grows  veiy  fine  and  abundantly  in  a  pond  about  hdf-way  between 
Wood  Plumpton  church  and  Cair's  green»  also  at  Bannister  hall  Print 
works.     Pit  near  Groston. 

Nuphar  lutea,  Sm. — In  many  places  in  the  Sal  wick  brook,  especiiilly 
near  Cottam  mill.  Pond  near  C!layton*s  farm,  .Broughton.  In  the 
canal  at  Kufibrd  bridge. 

Aguilsgia  mUgaris,  Linn. — OccasionaUy  in  woods  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Brock,  between  its  source  and  the  Railway  station. 

Stratiotes  aloidsi,  Linn. — ^Yery  abundantly  in  pits  on  the  Moor  Hall  estate 
on  the  north  side  of  Preston,  near  tte  footpath  leading  towards 
Cadaley  mill. 

Anemone  nemarosa,  Linn. — ^Yery  common  in  woods  and  thickets  and  on 
banks. 

Clematis  Vitalha^  Linn. — Frequent  about  Glitheroe. 

Fiearia  vema,  Huds. — ^Very  common  on  banks  and  in  woods  and  meadows. 

Banunculus  bulbosus,  Linn. — ^Very  common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

lingua,  Linn.— I  am  informed  tliat  this  plant  grows  in  ditches 

between  Kirkham  and  Blackpool. 

repenst  Linn. — Frequent  in  shady  places,  particularly  in  gardens. 

'  Flammulat  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  wateiy  places. 

'  aeria,  Linn. — Common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

aquatUis,  Linn. — Brook  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton,  and  in 

many  other  brooks  and  ditches. 

'  auricomui,  Linn. — ^Meadow  below  Cottam    mill  towards  Ashton 

Tunbrook  wood. 

hederaceus,  Linn. — Ditch  near  Bibbleton  moor. 

■  iceleratuSf  Linn. — Frequent  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  pits.    In 

several  places  between  Greave's  Town  and  Ashton  marsh. 

HeUebortu  vindis^  Linn. — In  a  thicket  by  the  side  of  the  footpath  leading 
from  the  Wood  Plumpton  road  to  Cottam  hall. 

Caltha  palustrisy  Linn. — ^Veiy  common  in  marshy  places  and  ditches,  edges 
of  brooks  and  similar  situations. 

Ajuga  reptanSf  Linn. — ^Veiy  common  in  woods  and  pastures. 

Teucrium  Scorodonia,  Linn. — Not  uncommon  in  dry  woods  and  fields. 
Plentiful  in  a  field  at  Sion  hill,  Bibbleton. 

Verbena  officinalis,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  road  leadingfirom  Bolton-le- 
sands  to  Carnforth.  It  is  said  also  to  grow  near  Wood  Phimpton 
church,  and  near  the  site  of  Walton  hall ;  also  at  Ashton. 
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Mentha  hinuta,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  ditches. 

arvennst  Linn. — Common  in  com  fields.  .      ^ 

' piperita,  Sm. — ^Plentifully  by  the  side  of  a  road  at  Leyland,  oppor. 

site  to  one  of  the  entrances  to  Worden. 

Qiechoma  hederacea,  Linn. — ^Very  common  on  hedge  banks. 

Lamium  aUmm,  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  hedges  and  on  heaps  of  mbbiBL 

purpureum,  Linn. — A  very  common  weed  in  gardens. 

Galeopeie  Tetrahit,  Ldnn. — ^Yery  common  in  CQm  fields,  gardens  and  waste 


■  venicolor,  Curt.r— Very  common  in  com  fields  near  Croston.    In 

com  fields  near  Rufford.    Fields  between  Scorton  and  Nicky  nook.  ^ 

OdUobdolon  luteum,  Huds. — In  Melling's  wood ;  also  in  the  Tunbrook  wood. 

Betonica  officinalis,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods. 

Staehys  sylvatica,  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  by  hedges  and  upon  rabbish  heaps. 

palustrisj  Linn. — Frequent  by  rivers,  ditches  and  pits. 

Origanum  vulgare,  Linn. — I  have  not  observed  this  plant  very  near  to 
Preston,  but  it  is  very  plentiful  among  the  old  lime  works  at  Clitheroe. 
It  also  grows  near  Whalley  abbey. 

Thymiu  Serpyllum,  Linn. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures. 

AeinoSt  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  footpath  from  Clitheroe  to 

Worston.    In  many  places  near  Clitheroe. 

Scutellaria  galericulata,  linn. — By  the  side^of  the  brook  between  the  tram« 
road  and  Walton. 

Prunella  vulgaris,  Linn. — Frequent  in  pastures. 

Bartsia  viscosa,  Linn. — ^This  plant  has  been  found  near  Blackpool  in 
marshy  ground  by  the  sea.  I  have  seen  a  dried  specimen  which  was 
found  in  that  locality.  It  is  said  also  to  crrow  on  Crosby  marsh  and 
in  ditches  near  Lathom  house.  It  has  dso  been  found  behind  die 
sandhills  beyond  Lytham. 

' Odontites,  Huds. — ^Frequent  by  road  sides  and  in  com  fields. 

Rhinanthus  Onsta-gaUi,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  pastures.  Abundant  in  pas- 
tures at  the  back  of  the  Bridge  inn  at  Penwortham. 

Euphrasia  officinalis,  linn. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures  and  by  road  sides. 

Melampyrum  pratense,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  woods  and  thickets. 

LathrcBa  squamaria,  Linn. — I  have  been  informed  that  this  plant  has  been 
found  in  a  wood  at  Samlesbury. 

Pedicularis  palustris,  Linn. — Frequent  on  mosses  and  on  marshy  ground 

sylvatica,  Linn. — ^Wet  heaths  and  mosses  about  Longridge. 

Linaria  Cymhalaria,  Mill. — Old  walls  at  Walton  hall. 

vulgaris.  Mill. — ^Not  uncommon  in  hedges;  hedge  banks  by  the 
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Bibble,  near  Preston ;  by  the  side  of  the  footpath  from  Hesketh  bank 
to  Crossons. 

Antirrhinum  majtu,  Linn. — On  Clitberoe  castle. 

Scrophularia  nodosa^  Linn. — Not  uncommon  in  woods  and  shady  places ; 
Mellings  wood. 

aquatica,  Linn. — Very  common  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  other 

watery  places. 

Digitalis  purpurea,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  hilly  situations,  about  Longridge. 

LimoUUa  aquatiea^  Linn.-^By  the  side  of  Ribbleton  lane. 

Draba  vema,  Linn. — Not  unfrequent  on  walls  and  dry  banks ;  road  side 
between  Rafford  and  Scarisbrick. 

Lepidium  Smithii,  Hook.— Occasionally  in  the  edges  of  com  fields  about 
Rufford,  especially  towards  Martin  mere;  between  Greave's  Town 
and  Ashton  marsh. 

Thlaspi  Bursa-pastoris,  Linn  — Very  common  by  road  sides. 

CoehUaria  officinalis^  Linn. — Melling^s  wood ;  Ashton  marsh. 

Danica,  Linn. — Banks  about  Blackpool,  abundantly;  also  in  simi- 
lar places,  near  Lytham. 

Armoracia,  Linn. — Plentifully  on  the  bank  of  the  North  Union 


railway,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Ribble. 

SenMera  Coronopus,  D.  C. — I  found  a  solitary  specimen  of  this  plant  a 
year  or  two  ago  near  Walton  bridge,  by  the  side  of  the  Ribble. 

Caktle  maritima,  Scop. — ^Frequent  on  the  sea  shore  about  Lytham. 

Cardamine  hirstUa,  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  the  side  of  springs  and  in  shady 
places ;  by  the  side  of  Pope  lane,  Ribbleton,  very  abundant. 

pratensist  Linn. — Very  frequent  in  meadows  and  watery  places 

— '■ amara,  Linn. — Plentifully  in  wet  places  in  Melling*s  wood,  and  in 

many  similar  places  about  Preston. 

Arahis  Thaliana,  Linn. — Frequent  near  Lytham  towards  Blackpool. 

Arahis  hirsuta,  Br. — Occasionally  on  walls — ^Whalley  abbey. 

Nasturtium  officinale,  Br. — ^Not  unfrequent  in  brooks  and  ditches. 

sylvestre,  Br — ^Wall  above  the  stone  delph  at  Preston;  several  othet 

places  near  Preston. 

* terrestre,  Br.— Between  Greave*8  Town  and  Ashton  marsh. 

Sisymbrium  officinale.  Scop. — ^Very  conmion  by  road  sides  and  in  hedges. 
Sophia,  Linn. — ^Dry  banks  between  Church  Town  (Southport),  and 

the  sea  shore. 
Barbarea  vulgaris,  Br. — Frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches  about 

Rufford,  especiaUy  towawls  Martin  mere ;  side  of  the  brook  by  Walton 

ball  gardens ;  in  many  places  between  Longridge  and  Ribchester. 

oKeiranAoidaf  Linn. — ^In  com  fields  about  Rufiford. 
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Barbarea  AUiaria,  Liim. — Common  in  haclges. 

Bramca  Napm,  linn.— Frequent  in  corn  fields. 

Rapa,  Linn. — ^Frequent  by  the  edges  of  fields. 

campestrii,  linn. — C!omm<m  in  com  fields. 

fimi^m  orwfim,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  com  fields. 

Baphanus  Baphanistrum^  Linn.— Very  common  in  com  fields. 

ErodUim  cicutarium,  Sm. — Fre(^aent  upon  the  sand  hills  about  Ljtbam 
and  Southport,  and  occasionallj  on  the  bank  of  the  Eibble  below 
Preston. 

Oetaniwn  pJueum,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  lane  leading  from  Greave's 
Town  to  Ashton  marsh — by  the  side  of  a  brook  and  m  an  orchard  at 
the  back  of  Osbaldeston  house,  near  Moon^s  mill,  Preston.  It  is  said 
also  to  grow  on  several  other  spots  near  the  last-named  locality,  par- 
ticularly along  the  course  of  the  same  brook;  also  near  the  Vicarage, 
at  Much  Hoole. 

rotundifoUtim^  Linn. — I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  in  th^ 

Church  yard  at  Kirkham. 

pratenss,  Linn. — Frequent  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bibble  at  Preston. 


molU,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  diy  places  in  Ashton  marsh — borders 

of  com  fields  about  Eufibrd. 

-*-^ —  Bobertianum,  Linn. — Very  common  in  woods  and  on  hedge  banks. 

pusiUwn,  Linn. — Occasionally  on  the  bank  of  the  Bibble  below 

Preston,  by  the  side  of  the  tram-road. 

aangtdneum,  Linn. — About  Fleetwood,  near  the  sea  coast;  betweeii 

the  Naze  Point,  and  the  Guide  s  house. 

disseetunii  Linn. — Bank  between  Greaves'  Town  and  Ashton  marsh. 

Malva  9ylv€8tri8,  Linn. — Frequent  by  hedges  and  road  sides. 

rotundifoUa,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  similar  places  to  the  last. 

Fwnaria  officincdU,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  gardens  and  com  fields. 


capr0olata,  Linn. — Between  Eesketh  bank  and  Crossons.    Hedge  by 

the  side  of  the  road  near  the  Roman  camp  at  Eirkham. 

CorydaiU»  daviculata,  D.  C. — ^Abundantly  in  a  wood  at  Higher  Brockholes. 

Polygala  vulgaris,  Linn. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures — above  Longrid|[e. 

Genista  Scoparia,  Hook.-*Hiliy  ground  at  the  further  end  of  Melling*a 

wood. 
^—  angUe€^  Linn. — Ribbleton  moor. 
tinctoriay  Linn. — By  the  footpath  firom  Grimsargh  sts^on  to  Ooos- 

nargh ;  very  frequent  at  the  Naze  Point. 
Ulex  EuropcBus,  Linn.-^Very  conmion  in  heathy  places,  and  on  dry  banks. 
Ononis  arvmsis,  Linn. — Not  uncommon  in  the  borders  of  fields  and  diy 

pastures.     By  the  side  of  the  Bibble  below  Preston,  firequently. 
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AfUhyUii  vuhieraria,  linn. — Bentifiilly  about  Clitherod;  also  among  th^ 
sand  hills  to  the  north  of  Soathport 

Orohus  tuherotus,  linn. — ^In  a  field  to  the  left  of  the  old  road  to  Lancaster, 
beyond  Flongington ;  by  the  side  of  the  footpath  from  Sion  hill  to  the 
barracks. 

LaihyruB  pratensis,  linn. — Frequent  in  pastures  and  hedges. 

Vicia  Oracca,  Linn.— Frequent  in  hedges  and  thickets. 

sativa,  Linn.— Frequent  in  com  fields. 

— ^  senium,  Linn.— Common  in  hedges  and  wooihi 

Ervum  hinutwnj  Linn. — In  Frenchwood* 

Tfifoltum  officinale^  Sm. — Between  the  Naze  Point  and  Lytham,  in  several 
places. 

— •  repem^  Linn. — Common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

praiense^  Linn. — Common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

— —  arvense,  Linn. — Sand  hills  beyond  Lytham. 

filiforme^  Linn. — Common  in  dry  pastures. 

frcLgiferum,  Linn. — Preston  marsh. 

procimibem,  Linn. — Common  about  Clitheroe,  among  the  old  lime 

works.    Ashton  marsh. 

Lotus  major.  Scop. — Pastures  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton. 

comiculatus,  Ldnn. — Frequent  in  pastures. 

Medicago  minima,  Linn. — ^Near  the  sea  coast  north  of  Southport. 

Hypericum  quadrangtdum,  Linn.— Frequent  by  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
brooks. 

perforatum,  Linn.— Frequent  on  hedge  banks  and  in  woods. 

hirsutum,  Linn. — ^Woods  and  thickets  near  Redscar. 

Hypericum  AndrostBmum,  Linn.^ — I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  at 
Freckleton,  also  in  a  wood  at  Higher  Brockholes. 

elodes,  Linn. — ^Pools  on  Ribbleton  moor. 

humifiman,  Linn. — I  am  told  that  this  plant  grows  by  a  brook  side 

at  Fulwood. 

•pulchrum,  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  about  Bufford;  between  Scorton 


and  Nicky  Nook. 

Tragopogon  prateneii,  Linn. — ^Banks  between  Hesketh  bank  and  Crossons ; 
between  the  Naze  Point  and  Lytham.    Ashton  marsh. 

PicriB  hieracioides,  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  the  borders  of  fields. 

Sonchua  emfensie,  Linn.— Frequent  in  com  fields. 

oleraceus,  Linn.— Very  common  in  gardens,  borders  of  fields  and 

waste  places. 
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PrmatUksi  murcUis,  lAaxL — Occasionally  on  old  walk ;  plentdfdlly  on  a  di^ 

bank  opposite  Barton  Lodge ;  in  plantations  about  Olaiigbton  balL 
Leontodon  Taracoacum,  Linn.— Very  common  in  pastures  and  by  road 

sides. 
Apargia  autumnaUs,  Willd. — Frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures  and  on 

banks. 

hispida,  Willd. — Frequent  in  meadows  and  pastures. 

hirta,  Sm. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures.  ^ 

Hieraeiwn  piloseUa,  Linn. — Frequent  in  dry  pastures  and  on  banks. 
Subaudum,  Sm. — ^Woods  and  dry  banks ;   frequent  on  dry  banb 

near  Eufford  towards  Martin  mere.      Near  Walton  hall  gardens. 

Near  Leylaud. 

—  sylvaticum,  Sm. — Diy  banks  about  Ribbleton  moor.    Preston,  in 
many  places.    Common  about  Clitheroe.   Near  Walton  ball  gardens. 

murorum^  Linn. — Frequent  on  old  walls  and  on  heaps  of  rubbish. 

'--^  paludoium,  Linn. — Holland  wood  at   Walton-le-dale,    abundantly. 

Hypocharis  radicatay  Linn. — ^Very  common  in  pastures  and  waste  ground. 

Lapsana  communis,  Linn. — Frequent  on  hedge  banks  and  in  waste  places. 

Arctium  Lappa,  Linn. — Common  in  waste  ground. 

Cardutu  tentdfloruSf  Curt. — Banks  between  Hesketh  Bank  and  Crossons. 

nutans,  Linn. — Between  Preston  and  Walton. 

Cnicus  lanceolatus,  Willd. — Common  by  road  sides  and  in  waste  places. 

—  poLustris,  Willd. — Frequent  in  wet  meadows  and  by  ponds  and  ditches 

arvensis,  Hoflfm. — ^Frequent  in  waste  places  and  pastures. 

Carlina  vulgaris,  Linn. — Among  the  sand  hUls,  north  of  Southport;  dry 
bank,  near  Nicky  Nook,  Garstang. 

Bidens  cemua,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  a  pit  near  the  cemetery.    Ditches 
at  Croston  and  Pilling  moss. 

tripartita,  Linn. — ^About  Marton  mere  abundantly. 

Eupatorium  canabinum,  Linn. — Plentifully  by  the  side  of  the  Brock,  not 

iar  from  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kailway ;  Melling*s  wood;  woods 

at  Bolton  and  Brockholes. 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  Linn. — Hedge  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  lane  be- 
tween Avenham  and  Walton ;  by  the  side  of  the  river  at  Redscar. 

Artemisia  vulgaris,  Linn.«— ^Frequent  in  hedges. 

maritima,  Linn. — Skippool,  near  Fleetwood. 

Qnaphalium  uUginosum,  Linn. — Occasioually  in  damp  places  where  mUK 
has  stood  during  the  winter. 

——    dioicum,  Liim. — Near  Nicky  Nook.     On  hills  about  Bawtenstall. 
minimum,  Sm. — Frequent  in  sandy  fields. 
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QnapkaXMtm  (hrmmnieum,  Huds. — Freqoent  in  dry  fields  and  wastf 
groundi. 

ConjfMa  tquarrasa,  Linn. — By  the  road  side  between  Bolton  and  Camforth. 

Erigercn  acris,  Linn. — ^Among  the  sand  hills  at  Lytham. 

TuMdlago  Farfara^  Linn. — Common  on  railway  banks  and  in  clayey  fields. 

P0tasUe$  mlgarit,  Desf.— Common  on  the  soath  bank  of  the  Bibble,  near 

Darwen  mouth,  and  in  many  other  places  near  Preston. 
Benecio  vulgaris^  Linn. — -Yery  common  in  gardens  and  waste  ground. 
■         tmuifoUus,  Jacq. — In  many  places  between  the  Naze  point  and 
Lytham;  road  side  near  the  Black  Bull,  in  Brougbton. 

Jacobcsa,  Linn. — Common  in  diy  pastures  and  by  road  sides. 

aquaticui,  Huds. — In  wet  meadows  and  by  the  sides  of  riyers. 

viteosus,  Linn. — Dry,  barren  places  between  Rufford  and  Martin 

mere.    Pilling  moss. 

$ylvaticu$t  Linn. — ^Leyland  moss.     Pilling  moss. 

iaracenicus,  Linn. — I  have  been  informed  that  this  plant  grows 

in  a  meadow  beyond  Redscar,  near  the  Ribble. 

AMter  Tripolkum^  Linn. — Common  in  Ashton  marsh. 

SoUdago  Virgawrea,  Linn. — Not  unfrequently  in  rocky  places  and  in  woods. 

Inula  dyssnterica,  Linn. — Occasionally  by  way  sides  in  wet  places ;  by  the 
side  of  the  tram-road,  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  from  Preston. 

Cineraria  palustris,  Linn. — Is  said  to  grow  in  ditches  on  Pilling  moss. 
BeUis  permnis,  Linn. — ^Veiy  common  in  meadows  and  pastures. 
Chrysanthemum  Leueanthemum,  Linn. — ^Dry  pastures  and  rood  sides. 

segetwn^  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  in  com  fields. 

Pyrethrum  Parthenium,  Sm. — Occasionally  on  hedge  banks;  abundantly 

on  Clitheroe  Castle  hill. 
Pyrethrum  inodorum,  Sm.— Common  in  waste  ground  and  by  way  sides. 
Anthemis  Coivda,  Linn.-»Corn  fields,  waste  ground,  and  road  sides. 

Achillea  Ptarmiea,  Linn. — Borders  of  fields,  and  by  the  sides  of  canals;, 
canal  side  near  Whittle  springs ;  road  side,  Penwortham  hill. 

'  milUfoUuM^  Linn.— Common  on  banks  and  by  road  sides. 

Centaurea  nigra,  Linn. — Common  in  dry  pastures. 

Cyanus,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  com  fields. 

■  Scabioea,  Linn. — Dry  pastures  and  in  the  borders  of  com  fields. 

Orchie  hifoUa,  Linn. — In  a  field  at  Sion  hill,  Ribbleton ;  plentifully  in  a 
field  on  the  north  side  of  the  Darwen,  above  Roach  bridge. 

mario,  Linn. — In  several  fields  in  Cottam  and  Lea. 
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Orchis  masctda,  Linn. — Frequent  in  the  borders  of  fields ;  yeiy  fine  and 
abundant  by  the  Salwick  brook,  on  the  west  of  the  road  leading  from 
the  Plough  Inn  to  Wood  Plumpton. 

latifolia,  Linn. — Between  Lytham  and  the  lighthouse. 

maculuta,  Linn. — Common  in  meadows  and  woods. 

Oymnadenia  conopseay  Br. — Plentifully  about  the  limekilns  near  Clitheroe. 

lAstera  ovata,  Br. — ^Fulwood,  near  Sion  hill ;  Hedge  bank,  by  the  side  of 
the  road  from  Clitheroe  to  Sabden ;  Tunbrook  wood. 

cordata,  Br. — Is  said  to  grow  on  Pendle  hill. 

Nidm  avis.  Hook. — I  am  informed  that  this  plant  grows  in  a  wood 

at  Samlesbuiy. 

Epip2ctis  laHfolia,  Sm. — Wood  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  the  river  Hodder, 
between  the  higher  and  lower  bridges.  I  found  a  solitary  specimen 
growing  among  the  sand  hills  north  of  Southport,  in  August,  1857. 
It  is  said  also  to  grow  in  a  wood,  near  Nicky  Nook,  Qarstang. 

palustris,  Sm. — In  marshy  places,  between  Lytham  and  the  lights 

house ;  also  in  similar  spots  among  tlie  sand  hills  north  of  Southport 

Euphorbia  Peplus,  Linn. — Common  in  com  fields  and  gardens. 

exlgua,  Linn. — In  similar  situations. 

hsUoscopia,  Linn. — In  similar  situations. 

Faralia,  Linn. — Sand  hills  between  Lytham  and  BlackpooL 

Typha  latifolia,  Linn. — Pools  by  the  side  of  the  East  Lancashire  railway, 

in  several  places  between  Croston  and  Burscough,  especially  near 

Eufford.     Pit  between  Kirkham  and  Marton. 
■  angustifolia,  Linn. — ^Pit  between  Kirkham  and  Marton.    By  the 


side  of  Martin  mere. 

Sparganium  ramosum,  Huds. — Brook  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton, 
and  in  many  similar  places. 

simplex,  Huds. — Brook  between  the  tram  road  and  Walton ;  pits 

on  the  Moor  haU  estate. 

Carex  armaria,  Linn. — Upon  Lytham  sand  hills. 

ovalis.  Good. — Frequent  in  wet  meadows, 

sylvatica,  Huds. — In  Tunbrook  wood.  I  h^ve  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  this  tribe. 

pilulifera,  Linn.— Not  uncommon  in  wet  heathy  ground. 

riparia.  Curt. — Frequent  at  the  edges  of  rivers,  ditches,  and  pools. 

actUOf  Linn. — ^Frequent  in  similar  situations  to  the  last. 

paludosa.  Good. — Frequent  in  similar  places.     In  Frenchwood. 

.  pendula,  Huds — Walton  wood  in  considerable  quantities ;  wood 


between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  hall  gardens,  abundantly. 
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Carex,  exiensa,  Gk)od. — ^Ribbleton  moor ;  near  Nicky  Nook. 

dioica,  Linn. — Ribbleton  moor. 

tmmaUn,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cemetery ;  very  abun- 
dant in  the  wood  at  Nicky  Nook. 

pseudo-cyperuSf  Linn. — Pit  by  the  side  of  the  tram-road  near  Pres- 


ton ;  ditoh  by  the  side  of  a  wood  at  Higher  Brockholes. 

Alnus  gluHnosa,  Gerta.— Very  common  by  the  sides  of  riyers,  brooks,  and 
pits. 

Urtica  uretu^  Linn. — Very  common  in  gardens  and  waste  places. 

dioica,  Linn.— Very  common  in  hedges  and  waste  places. 

CeratophyUwn  demsrsum,  Linn. — Frequent  in  ditches  and  slow  streams. 

MyriophyUuM  verticiUattim^  Linn.— In  Ashton  marsh. 

Sagittaria  sagiUifoUat  Linn. — In  the  canal  near  Whittle  springs. 

Arum  maeulatum,  Linn. — Very  common  in  hedges  and  bushy  places. 

Poteriwn  Sanguisorbat  Linn. — ^Frequent  about  Olitheroe. 

Quercus  Robur,  Linn. — In  woods. 

Fagus  tylvalica,  lAna, — In  woods. 

Betula  alba^  Linn. — In  woods. 

Carpinus  Betulus,  Linn. — Frequent  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Corylm  Avellanay  Linn.~Ck>mmon  in  woods  and  hedges. 

PinuM  gylvestris,  Linn. — Occasionally  in  woods. 

Empeirum  nigrum^  Linn. — On  Longridge  and  Beacon  fdls. 

Myrica  Gale,  linn. — By  the  sides  of  ditches  about  Martin  mere.    Very 
abundant  on  Pilling  moss. 

Humvlui  Lupulus,  Linn. — In  hedges  occasionally ;  hedge  by  the  side  of 
the  road  between  B  rough  ton  and  MyerscouglL 

Tamus  communU,  Linn.— Frequent  about  Olitheroe. 
Populus  aCba,  Linn. — Frequent  in  moist  woods. 

iremula^  Linn. — ^Not  uncommon  in  woods  and  hedge  rows. 

nigra^  Linn. — ^Frequent ;  banks  of  rivers  and  hedge  rows. 

Mercurialis  perennis,  Linn. — Very  common  on  hedge  banks. 
HydrocJiaris Morsus-rancB,  Linn. — In  a  pit  near  the  Preston  cemetery; 
pit  by  the  side  of  Ribbleton  moor ;  ditches  at  Martin  mere. 

Atriplex  pattUa,  Linn. — ^Very  common  on  dunghills  and  waste  ground  and 
by  the  sides  of  roads. 

laciniata,  Linn. — Sea  shore  at  Knot  end,  opposite  to  Fleetwood. 

Folypodium  vuLgare,  Linn. — Very  common  upon  hedge  banks. 

PhegopUris,  linn. — Brockholes  wood,  near  Preston ;  also  in  several 

places  near  Salesbury  and  Dinkley  halls. 
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Polypodium  Dryopteriit  Linn. — ^Abundantly  in  a  wood  at  Kicl^  Nook ;  on 
roeky  places  by  the  side  of  the  Lead  mine  brook  below  Rivington  Pike. 

A^ndium  Filw-ma$,  Sw. — ^Freqnent  in  woods. 

aeuUatum,  Sw. — In  woods  and  on  shady  hedge  banks. 

■  lobcUwn^  Sw. — In  similar  situations  to  the  last. 

AtpleniuinJUixfmfUnaf  Bemb. — Occasionally  on  shady  hedge  banks. 

Trichomanm,  Linn. — Occasionally  on  walls ;  on  a  bridge  near  the 

Wood  Plumpton  road,  where  the  railway  crosses  Salwick  brook. 

■  marinum,  Linn. — ^Near  HeyshaoL 

BtUa-muraria^  Linn. — On  Walton  and  Penwortham  bridges. 

•  AdiarUum^nigrum^  Linn. — Gk>osnargh  church  yard  walL 


Scohpendrium  rndgars^  Sym.— Common  on  hedge  banks. 

Bleehnum  hareale,  Sw. — Common  on  parts  of  Longridge  felL 

Pter%8  aquiUna,  Linn. — ^Veiy  common  in  woods. 

Oimunda  regalU,  Linn. — ^Wood  at  Higher  Brockholes;  abundantly  in 
several  places  between  Rufford  and  Martin  mere,  especially  by  the 
side  of  a  wood  £Eu;ing  the  park.    Neighbourhood  of  Oaiforth. 

Boirychium  Lunaria,  Sw. — Is  said  to  grow  on  Mellor  moor,  and  also  on  a 

hill  between  Burnley  and  Cobie. 
Ophioghmim  vulgatum,  linn. — ^By  a  hedge  side  between  the  tram-road 

and  Walton. 

Lyeopodium  davatum,  Linn. — Pendle  Hill. 

Selago,  Linn. — Pendle  Hill, 

EqutMtum  arverue,  Linn. — ^In  fields  and  by  way  sides. 

fluviatUe,  Linn. — ^Near  the  footpath  leading  from  Roach  bridge 

to^i^urds  Hoghton  Tower ;  and  in  similar  situations  about  Preston. 
■     iylvatieum,  linn. — Frequent  in  moist  woods. 
■  Umosum,  Linn — ^Frequent  by  the  sides  of  pits. 


'palui^e^  linn. — Ditches  between  Rufford  and  Martin  mere. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  SOME  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  MAOON.  IN 
THE  SO0TH  OF  FRANCE. 


By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith, 
(BiAD  Sbd  Dbcxmbbb,  1857.) 


Thb  following  remarks  constitute  bat  a  simple  assortment  and  attempted 
description  of  the  Antiquarian  Remains  before  us.  Owing  to  the  lack  of 
fJEiYorable  opportunity,  I  must  trust  to  jour  indulgence  to  excuse  a  more 
elaborate  dissertation. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  works  of  art,  or  eyen  fragments  of  early  inge- 
nuity and  skill,  are  the  best  recording  mtnesses  of  the  condition  of  art 
in  times  past.  In  the  present  day  there  is  an  improyed  taste  for  such 
objects,  or  a  bigher  appreciation  of  the  seryices  which  they  are  capable  of 
rendering ;  and  this  has  no  doubt  been  promoted  by  the  instrumentality  of 
such  societies  as  this.  It  is  now  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  for  an 
English  trayeller  to  secure  such  remains,  when  opportunity  offers,  for  the 
examination  and  use  of  the  professedly  curious,  or  for  personal  reference  and 
interest.  The  garnering  of  this  small,  but  interesting  collection,  is  one 
of  those  instances. 

Journeying,  two  years  ago,  in  the  South-east  of  France,  Mr.  R.  A.  M'Fie 
had  the  pleasure,  as  we  propose  to  accord  him  the  credit,  of  securing  these 
articles  from  the  too  common  doom  of  the  melting-pot  The  locality  where 
thej  were  found  is  the  present  town  of  Macon,  capital  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Saone  et  Loire,  and  situate  on  the  right,  or  west,  bank  of 
the  riyer  Saone,  205  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  S.E.,  from  Paris.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  (Edui,  and  called  by  CsBsar,  (in 
his  treatise  De  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  YII.  c.  90),  Matisco,  whence  the  modem 
appellation  Macon,  formerly  written  Mascon.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the  "  Notitia  Imperii,"  where  it  is  designated 
Ccutrum  (a  fortress),  and  noticed  for  its  manufacture  of  arrows.  The  chief 
Roman  remains  existing  are  said  to  be  a  triumphal  arch,  and  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  dedicated  to  the  god  Janus.  Although  now  a  thriving  market- 
town,  it  has  probably  not  regained  the  consequence  it  possessed  in  medifloyal 
times,  haying  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  until  the  Reyolution.    The  ruins  of 
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some  large  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  edifice  have  been  bat  lately  cleared  of 
the  accamulated  mbbish  of  ages.  * 

These  £Eicts  suffice  to  account  for  the  miscellaneons  character  of  the  collec- 
tion, which  includes  representatives  of  epochs  two  thousand  jears  asunder. 

Commencing  chronologicaUj,  the  two  brass  Paalstabs  first  cbdm  notice. 
The  J  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  though  one  has  had  a  recent  frac- 
ture, and  of  the  average  size  of  these  curious  but  not  uncommon  instra- 
ments  of  the  Celtic  period.  This  kind  is  always  chisel-shaped,  but  broadens 
out  at  the  cutting  edge— thus  more  or  less  answering  the  purpose  of  our 
axes,  hatchets,  adzes,  chisels,  gouges,  &o. — and  must  have  been  invaluable 
to  our  demi-civilized  ancestors,  whether  in  the  construction  of  the  timber- 
built  hut,  or  the  hollowing  out  of  the  trunk-canoe. 

Of  the  Roman  and  later  periods  the  objects  are  more  numerous,  compris- 
ing— ^fragments  of  a  bronze  sword,  which  has  apparently  been  about  two  feet 
long,  engraved  on  either  side  with  lines,  converging  towards  a  point  at  aboat 
the  middle  of  the  blade ;  and  two  weights  or  stamps,  respectively  weighing 
7oz.  5dwt.,  and  5dwt.  4gr.  The  larger  bears  the  Roman  Fasces  within  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  There  are  also  the  pendent  of  a  belt,  (fig.  7)  combining  with 
the  ornament  of  an  appendage  the  use  of  the  strap-tag,  which  has  been 
strongly  riveted  to  the  leather,  a  fragment  being  still  retained  between  the 
metallic  plates ;  and  the  head  of  a  male  figure,  with  a  thick,  Nero4ike 
neck,  (fig.  6) ;  also  a  more  lengthened  bust,  (fig.  4)  of  mytholc^ical  charac- 
ter ;  the  last  two  have  been  affixed  in  ornament  to  laiger  objects. 

A  statuette  in  silver,  (fig.  6)  about  three  inches  in  height,  represents  the 
three-quarter  figure  of  a  young  boy,  probably  an  attendant  at  the  bath. 
His  right  hand  is  raised  in  support  of  some  object  upon  his  head,  which 
was  doubtless  a  vessel  of  oil  or  water.  The  attitude  is  free,  easy,  and 
graceful;  the  expression  of  the  features  subdued  and  thou^tful,  yet 
mild  and  pleasing. 

Among  the  minor  articles  attributable  to  the  Romano-British  era,  are, 
an  ornamental  knob,  lambent-shaped,  and  originally  gilt ;  a  ring-fibula  or 

•  The  town  posseases  an  addidon&l  elaim  to  general  interest  through  its  comieetion 
with  the  ancient  family  De  Lamartine,  whose  fine  hereditary  mansion  remains  anf(«> 
tunately  in  the  posaession  of  strangers,  despite  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  present 
representative,  the  well-known  poet-philosopher,  to  retain  his  Tenerated  anOestral  home. 
For  many  interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  hoase,  town,  and  locality,  see  '*  Memoin 
of  my  Tonth,**  and  **  The  Wanderer  and  his  Home,"  by  Alphonse  de  Lamarline,  (Parlour 
Library,  Simms  and  Molntyre.) 
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brooch ;  a  stout  double-pointed  needle,  with  elongated  central  eje,  (fig.  12) ; 
a  UnUnnabulum  or  bell,  (fig.  2)  precisely  similar  in  form  to  one  found  at 
Springhead,  near  Dartford,  Kent,  with  other  Roman  remains,  {nde  Mr. 
Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  i.,  PI.  xli.);  a  buckle,  closelj 
resembling  one  found  on  the  Cheshire  shore  last  jear  and  now  in  the 
writer's  possession ;  and  the  scapus  (beam)  of  a  small  steelyard,  along  which 
the  tequipondium  (poise)  was  moved.  These  objects  are  all  composed  of 
brass  or  bronze,  and  two  coins  occur  in  connection  with  them,  viz. : — a 
$econd  brass  of  Faustina  Marci,  Empress  of  Aurelius,  who  died  A.D.  178  ; 
and  a  third  brass  of  Postumus  about  A.D.  260. 

In  three  specimens  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  fibula  or  brooch,  (fig.  10)  the 
Frankish  (coincident  with  our  Saxon)  period  is  represented.  In  Britain  the 
occurrence  of  such  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Angles,  inclusive  of 
Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northumbria.  They  are  usually  composed  of 
bronze  or  brass,  and  gilt;  and  their  form  is  often  more  decidedly  cross-shaped 
than  in  the  specimens  before  us.  A  large  number  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
districts  mentioned,  are  illustrated  in  the  Collectanea  Antiqua.  Evidently 
rude  imitations  of  the  more  elegantly  moulded  bow,  or  lyre-shaped  fibula 
of  Roman  execution,  they  suffer  much  by  comparison  with  the  latter. 
Two  of  these  ornaments  are  of  brass ;  the  design  is  uncertain,  but  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  outlines  of  the  human  face.  The  third,  of  lead, 
is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  circular  indentations  for  the 
reception  of  enamel,  no  trace  of  which,  however,  remains. 

Several  large  rings,  swivels  and  bolts  in  brass,  evidently  portions  of 
horse-trapping  or  harness,  evidence  by  their  massive  character  that  long 
service  was  desigued  rather  than  ornament  The  spout  of  a  large  brazen 
vessel,  (fig.  8)  terminating  in  the  representation  of  a  dog's  head,  and  two 
bosses,  one  of  which,  (fig.  16)  is  of  floral  pattern,  may  all  be  referred  to  the 
early  medisval  period,  as  also  several  pairs  of  ornamental  links,  (figs.  18, 
14,  10),  and  a  chatelaine-suspender  (fig.  17).  Among  the  coupled  links 
occur  well  executed  designs,  including  the  escallop  or  scallop-shell,  pecten 
opejrcularisy  the  recognised  badge  of  religious  pilgrimage.  Traces  of  the 
rivets  which  served  to  secure  these  objects  to  leathern  straps,  &c.,  are  yet 
veiy  noticeable. 

The  use  of  the  chatelaine,  an  appendage  to  female  dress  combining  oma^ 
ment  with  use,  would  appear  to  have  been  not  unfrequently  revived  in  this 
country.     Probably  copying  to  some  extent  the  Roman  examples,  our 
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ancestors  early  accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  this  artide,  and  the 
Saxon  graves  of  Kent  and  Essex  have  produced  numerous  specimeDs. 
The  objects  attached  are  mostly  very  small,  including  pins,  skewers,  ear- 
picks,  toothpicks,  tweezers,  rings,  scissors,  keys,  Ac.  SimOar  articles  of  a 
slightly  varied  make  and  fashion,  were  suspended  from  the  mediaeval  chate- 
laine illustrated  by  our  present  example.  And  the  custom  appears  to  have 
been  partially  revived  a  century  ago,  when  the  great  grandmothers  d  die 
present  generation  hung  from  bright  and  elegantly  designed  openwork  of 
steel  their  fashionable  watches  and  other  small  trinkets  in  the  precious 
metals.  The  last  decade,  too,  has  furnished  a  modem  but  by  no  means 
sensible  instance  of  an  old  custom  revived,  inasmuch  as  articles  of  gold, 
imitating  the  useful  in  $hape  merdy,  are  worn  for  ornament  alone.  The 
suspenders  are  often  of  steel,  and  not  unfrequenily  imitations  of  or  ad^ 
tations  from  the  better  dass  of  those  worn  in  the  last  century. 

In  connection  with  the  later  monastic  establishment  before  alluded  to,  and 
probably  exhumed  during  the  recent  clearing  of  the  ruins,  are,  a  bell,  (fig.  1) 
three  inches  in  diameter,  a  key,  (fig.  0)  and  a  personal  seal,  (fig.  16)  all  of 
brass,  and  apparently  of  about  the  fifteenth  century.  The  last  has  a  tri- 
foliate orifice  in  the  handle  emblematical  of  the  Trini^,  and  is  deciphered 
S(igillum)  Philipe  de  Losotto.  It  bears  a  shield  charged  with  an  *'  ordinaiy, 
lozengie  or  fusillie.*' 

A  figure,  in  brass,  of  the  Virgin  and  child,  has  probably  been  an  affixed 
ornament;  it  may  be  referred  to  about  the  same  period.  The  crown  is 
tripartite,  resembling  one  upon  the  head  of  a  female  figure  in  lead,  recently 
found  on  the  Cheshire  searshore,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon  at  this  age. 

Lastly  come  several  spoons  in  bell-metal.  Occasionally  such  shapes  are 
found  with  figures  of  apostles  at  the  termination  of  the  handle ;  hence  their 
ordinary  name  apostolic.  These  spoons  were  in  common  use  in  conventual 
establishments  for  many  successive  centuries. 

*  This  sketch  of  his  antiquarian  souvenir  may  possibly  not  merely  add  to 
its  interest  with  the  owner,  but  induce  other  members  of  the  Historic 
Society  wlio  have  not  hitherto  had  their  attention  drawn  to  the  subject^  to 
secpre  what  perhaps  occurs  frequently  to  *'the  roving  Englishman** 
abroad.  The  objects  are  illustrative  of  byegone  arts  and  customs,  more  or 
less  parental  of  our  own,  and  consequently  deserve  zealous  preservation. 
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FURTHER  MEMORIALS  OF  THE  LATE  J.  H.  SWALE. 

By  T.  T.  WUhin$(m,  F.R.A.8,,  de.,  dc. 

(Ebao  ISth  Mat,  1898.) 


In  a  former  Yolume  of  the  Transactious  of  ibis  Societj  I  gave  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  life  and  writings  of  the  late  J.  H.  Swale,  and 
suggested  that  his  manuscripts  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
public  bodj,  in  order  that  they  might  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  lost  or 
dispersed,  through  the  negligence  or  death  of  those  who  possessed  them. 
What  I  then  most  feared  has,  indeed,  too  soon  taken  place ;  for  of  the 
many  volumes  whose  contents  are  there  described,  not  one  can  now  be 
traced.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  son  of  their  gifted  author,  I  applied 
for  some  information  respecting  them  to  the  present  representatiye  of  the 
family ;  and  his  reply  is  to  the  effect  that  after  the  most  diligent  search  he 
cannot  find  them,  nor  is  he  able  to  say  whether  they  have  been  mislaid  or 
destroyed.  Mr.  Charles  Swale  has,  however,  kindly  placed  in  my  hands 
the  only  manuscripts  now  known  to  exist,  and  as  some  portions  of  these 
appear  to  be  worthy  of  preservation,  I  presume  an  account  of  their  con- 
tents will  not  be  unacceptable  as  a  supplementary  notice  of  so  distinguished 
a  geometrician. 

Manuscript  No.  I,  is  a  small  octavo  volume  containing  about  186  pages. 
It  was  begun  "  June  ist,  1823,"  and  appears  to  have  been  completed  about 
''January  12th,  1886."  The  principal  contents  are  *' extracts,  original 
letters,  scraps,  &c. ;"  but  the  volume  was  once  intended  for  geometrical 
purposes,  since  many  neatly  constructed  diagrams  occur  in  several  of  the 
earlier  pages.  His  admiration  of  Milton  and  Shakespere  is  evident  firom 
the  copious  extracts  he  has  made  from  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
having  reference  to  these  poets ;  and  there  are  also  some  fine  passages  from 
Ouy  Mannering  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume.  The  poUtical  extracts 
are  generally  of  an  extreme  character.  Like  all  men  of  genius  he  had 
strong  feelings  on  certain  subjects,  and  did  not  fail  to  express  himself  in 
plain  English  when  giving  an  opinion  on  leading  men  or  passing  events. 
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The  poetic  element,  however,  at  times  predominated,  and  hence  the 
scraps  of  poetry  to  which  we  shall  presently  direct  attention.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  a  correct  taste  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  heautifiil, 
hoth  in  language  and  in  nature.  Some  of  the  extracts  in  his  eariier  manu- 
scripts are  gems  of  their  kind ;  hut  at  a  later  period  they  partake  of  the 
somhre  character  of  that  nervous  malady  which  clouded  his  later  years. 

On  a  loose  slip  I  find  a  few  stanzas  relating  to  a  more  pleasing  subject 
They  bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  during  his  residence  at 
Chester,  and  possess  sufficient  merit  to  render  their  preservation  desirable. 

**  Thx  BnrsB  Dbb— A  Similb. 

Tr«ntp«rent,  pore,  illoiiye  ttreMii, 

For  ever  ohangihg — Btill  the  same ; 

In  thee,  as  in  a  glass  serene, 

Man's  true  identity  is  seen. 

As  swift — to  ocean's  yast  expanse. 

Onward  thy  wizard  streams  advance, 

SoccessiTe  streams  their  place  sapply, 

And  glide  in  silent  swiftness  by. 

Thus  life — which  circling  years  compose. 

No  fixed,  no  changeless  period,  knows ; 

Onward  the  fleeting  moments  roU, 

To  Tast  eternity — their  goal ! 

What,  though  thy  looent  current  plays 

And  sparkles  in  the  solar  blase ; 

Or  noiseless  as  the  foot  of  time 

MoTes  on  in  mi^jesty  sublime ; 

Or  swept  by  storms,  with  headlong  force, 

Proudly  pursues  its  rapid  course ; 

Yet  from  thy  source  spontaneous  rolls 

The  stream  which  time  in  vain  controls ; 

Fed  by  perennial  streams,  below 

It  flows — and  shall  for  ever  flow ! 

And  thus  through  time's  revolving  years. 

Though  lifiB  a  shifting  scene  appears, 

Tet  nature's  law  unchanged  ordains 

That  man's  true  self  no  change  sustains ; 

The  mind !  —that  spark  of  heavenly  flame, 

Exists— eternally  the  same. 

From  the  position  which  Mr.  Swale  occupied  in  the  geometrical  world  it 
might  reasonably  be  expected  that  his  correspondence  would  possess  more 
than  usual  interest — and  such  is  indeed  the  fact ;  but,  whether  from  acci- 
dent or  design,  very  few  letters  out  of  the  many  which  he  must  have 
written  or  received  have  been  preserved.     The  earliest  now  remaining 
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bears  date  *'  llth  September,  1812/*  and  was  addressed  to  him  b^the 
Hev.  Thomas  Cormouls,  of  Tanlej,  near  Henley,  respecting  some  errors 
which  the  writer  flEuicied  he  had  detected  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton*s  philosophy. 
It  appears  that  the  reverend  gentleman  intended  by  a  few  commuuications 
to  the  newspapers  to  "  put  the  Grayity  Cause,  or  as  it  should  rather  be 
denominated,  the  McUerial  Motive  Catise,  into  the  comprehension  of  every 
moderately  scientific  ingenious  person." 

In  a  subsequent  communication  Mr.  Oormouls  complains  that  ''there 
is  a  combination  of  the  whole  body  of  the  book  trade,  and  scientific 
professors  **  against  him ;  and  attributes  it  to  their  dislike  of  *'  the  simple 
irrefragable  exposition  of  the  experiments  and  natural  facts  which  disprove 
the  adopted  system."  He  contends  that  the  acknowledgement  of  error  is 
"a  hard  and  indigestible  subject,"  and  declares  that  he  '*  never  yet  met 
with  a  person  of  great  mathematic  eminence  who  did  not  stand  petrified  at 
the  proofs  of  the  impostures  of  Galileo  on  Projectiles."  The  writer 
further  enters  into  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  tides  and  alludes  to 
some  pamphlets  which  he  had  published  on  these  subjects,  and  also  to 
some  letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Liverpool 
Mercury,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  inserted.  The  whole  of  these 
letters  are  certainly  curiosities  in  their  way,  for  the  rev.  gentleman's 
method  of  spelling  even  ordinary  words  is  not  a  whit  more  orthodox  than 
his  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy.  His  case  is  exactly  that  of  one  who 
is  too  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Newtonian  system  to  be  able 
to  comprehend  their  results ;  and  because  these  appear  to  him  inexplicable 
he  abandons  the  whole  for  a  theory  more  in  accordance  with  his  own 
limited  views  and  attainments. 

Mr.  Swale  himself  was  not  wholly  free  from  this  grave  error.  He  had 
studied  geometry  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  branch  of  mathe- 
matics ;  and  hence  knew  very  little  of  the  refined  calculus  upon  which  the 
System  of  the  World  is  based.  He  always  doubted  the  truth  of  the  results 
deduced  from  the  application  of  the  Prindpia  to  natural  phenomena,  and 
somewhat  damaged  his  reputation  by  admitting  Mr.  B.  Prescott*s  letters 
against  the  Newtonian  philosophy  into  the  last  number  of  the  ApoUorUus, 
Several  of  the  subsequent  letters  in  order  of  date  are  addressed  to  him  by 
Mr.  John  Whitley,  editor  of  the  Leeds  Correspondent,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
geometers  of  the  day.    Mr.  Swale  had  desired  to  have  his  "  understanding 
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enlightened"  respecting  the  notation  employed  in  question  164  of  the 
CfentUmah's  Companion,  which  had  heen  proposed  hy  Mr.  Whidey,  and 
he  now  explains  certain  doubtful  matters  on  the  supposition  that  the 
querist  *'is  not  in  jest"  The  letter  then  proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  But- 
terworth's  solution  to  question  117  of  the  same  work  "  is  false/*  seeing  that 
"  the  inference  which  is  drawn  in  the  nineteenth  line  of  the  solution  does 
not  follow  from  what  has  gone  before,  nor  can  it  be  proTod  to  be  true.**  It 
concludes  by  offering  the  following  questions  for  Mr.  Swale*s  consideration. 

Question  I. 

"  If  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  be  fixed  at  a  given  point  and  the 
sides  about  that  angle  have  a  given  ratio ;  then  if  one  of  the  angles  at  the 
base  move  along  a  right  line  given  by  position  and  the  base  make  with 
that  line  a  given  angle ,  it  is  required  to  define  the  locus  of  the  remaining 
angle." 

Question  II. 

**  Given  the  vertical  angle,  the  length  of  a  line  drawn  from  one  of  the 
angles  at  the  base  to  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  either  the  som 
or  the  difference  of  the  base  and  one  of  the  sides,  to  construct  the  plane 
triangle." 

The  next  letter  merely  contains  an  explanation  of  a  delay  which  had 
occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  Leeds  Corre$pondent ;  but  in  a  sobee- 
quent  communication  Mr.  Whitley  remarks  that  *'  after  a  sound  sleep  of 
seven  months,  it  has  once  more  made  its  appearance."  The  Prize  of  six 
Correspondents,  it  seems,  had  been  awarded  to  **  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Hud- 
dersfield,  by  mistake,  as  it  fell  by  lot  to  Mr.  Johnson,"  who  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  honors  by  a  typographical  error !  Mr.  Swale*s  name  appean 
amongst  the  proposers  of  "  new  questions,"  but  how  it  came  there  Mr. 
Whitley  must  explain.  He  says  *'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  propose,  in 
your  name,  the  following  problem  which  you  will  not  find  involved  in  much 
difficulty,  viz. :  To  inscribe  a  triangle,  given  in  species,  having  its  angles 
posited  in  the  circumferences  of  three  given  concentric  circles."  The 
solution  of  this,  and  also  some  points  in  its  history,  may  be  seen  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Ancient  (hometry,  p.  88,  Vol.  VIII.,  of  these  Transactions.* 

*  When  I  wrote  the  <*  Note  Matheuiatioe,'*  Nos.  n.  &nd  III.,  in  the  MechoMicr 
Magazing  for  1854,  and  also  for  some  time  after  the  publication  of  my  paper  on  **  The 
Ancient  Geometrical  Analjaia,"  in  Vol.  VIU.  of  these  Tranaaotions,  I  waa  of  opinion 
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An  intimation  is  then  given  respeeting  the  intended  Prize  Questions  for 
seyeral  succeeding  numbers  of  that  periodical ;  the  transit  of  Mercury  OTer 
the  Sun*8  disc  in  1882  was  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  the  Leeds 
Correspondent  contains  many  interesting  particulars  relatiTe  to  that  eyent. 

During  1823  and  1824  Mr.  Swale  was  engaged  in  publishing  the  Liver- 
pool ApoUonius,  and  his  manuscripts  contain  several  letters  to  Mr.  Dicken- 
son, a  correspondent  of  that  able  work.  In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these 
he  says : — "  I  had  the  pleasure  of  your  note  and  your  mercantile  proposi- 
tions. On  looking  through  them,  they  bring  to  recollection  something  of 
the  same  kind,  though  on  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  which  I,  some 
years  ago,  presented  to  the  late  Mr.  Rutson,  who  had  asked  me  the  com- 
mon-place, vulgar  question, '  of  what  use  is  Algebra?  *  You  have  bestowed 
considerable  labor  upon  them,  and  they  do  you  credit ;  but,  with  respect  to 
Profit,  you  must,  like  Goldsmith,'draw  upon  posterity.*'  Another  commu- 
nication to  Mr.  Dickenson  has  reference  to  an  error  which  the  latter  had 
corrected  in  the  NauUccd  Almanac ;  and  it  also  appears  that  there  were 
then  some  thoughts  of  appointing  an  Astronomer  to  the  port  of  Liverpool. 
Whether  that  project  was  carried  out  at  that  time  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
determine,  but  Mr.  Swale  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  attend  to  your  correction  by  reference  to 

the  Nautical  Almanac I  heard  amongst  the  Uterati  that  you  were 

a  candidate  for  the  post  of  Astronomer-Royal  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 

the  Boycd  town  of  Liverpool J£  any  bread  and  cheese  hang  by 

this  tale  of  Astronomer,  I  heartily  wish  you  success.*'  Both  the  "  correc- 
tion "  and  the  "  mercantile  propositions,"  here  alluded  to,  may  be  seen  in 
the  ApoUanim,  No.  I.,  pp.  07-1 02. 

The  first  number  of  that  work  was  dedicated  to  Professor  Leyboum,  of 
the  Royal  Militaiy  College,  Bagshot,  and  a  letter  dated  ''  6th  January, 
1824,"  contains  an  acknowledgement  of  the  compliment.  He  is  glad  that 
Mr.  Swale  approves  of  the  Oentleman*$  Diary,  and  inquires  respecting  the 
continuance  of  the  Quarterly  Visitor  published  at  Hull.    Mr.  CunMe,  the 

that  a  lolatioii  of  the  general  problem  was  a  detideratum,  and  considered  Mr.  William 
Shepherd,  of  Bradford,  entitled  to  the  honour  of  haying  first  supplied  it  Sinee  then  I 
haye  found  that  M.  Platean  constmcted  the  ease  when  the  triangle  is  equilateral  in  Tome 
ni.,  pp.  1-2,  of  If.  Quetelef 8  OorreepantUmce  Mathimatique  et  Phi/sique  for  1827,  and 
the  general  ease  for  any  triangle  is  werj  itlegantly  constructed  and  demonstrated  by  M. 
Oerono  in  pp.  22&-226  of  the  samt  ToAnme. 
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elder,  it  appears,  retired  from  the  College  in  October,  1822,  but  had  not 
been  succeeded  by  his  son  as  was  expected. 

In  June,  1826,  the  late  Professor  Davies  wrote  to  Mr.  Swale  from  Bristol 
complaining  of  the  di£Giculty  of  procuring  the  ApoUonius,  He  alludea  t» 
the  celebrated  problems  on  Tangencies,  and  the  probability  of  his  publish- 
ing a  work  on  the  subject  A  paper  on  the  Quadrilateral  is  also  mentioned, 
which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  Philosophical  Magazins  for  August, 
1826,  but  I  do  noi  find  that  he  ever  completed  his  intentions  with  respect 
to  the  pioUems  of  Taction.  Mr.  Whitley  had  just  published  "  a  course  of 
inquiries  into  certain  series  for  circular  arcs  in  the  Mechatiics*  Magazins,'* 
which  Mr.  Davies  remarks  "  are  curious  and  certainly  will  be  of  use  in  the 
summation  of  series,  whether  finite  or  dififerential  ;**  but  the  author  (Sigma) 
of  an  ardcle  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  May,  1825,  entitled  "an 
outline  of  general  methods  in  developing  certain  extensive  classes  of 
formula,**  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to  merit  the  commendation  of  so  competent 
a  judge  in  these  matters,  for  he  says — "  I  shall  in  a  future  number  of  that 
work  meet  both  his  and  a  number  of  other  objections.  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  the  analytical  methods  are  the  tentative  and  not  the ' 
geometrical.  In  truth  the  principle  of  generalisation  upon  which  the 
extensive  methods  of  the  modem  analysis  are  founded,  seems  to  be  very 
imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  best  analysts,  just  as  the  nature  of 
geometrical  certainty  is  often  completely  mistaken  even  by  geometers  of  the 
greatest  celebrity.  The  nature  of  the  .first  principles  of  geometry  seems 
to  have  been  inculcated  by  no  mathematician  of  eminence  except  Professor 
Leslie,  and  he  is  altogether  the  follower  of  the  late  Dr.  Beddoes,  who,  as 
PlayfiEur  sneeringly  remarked,  '  was  no  geometer.*  ** 

The  worthy  Professor  was  ever  ready  "  to  do  battle  *'  for  the  superrority 
of  geometrical  reasonings,  and  the  truth  of  his  positions  has  since  been 
amply  acknowledged  by  the  gradual  adoption  of  his  views  by  the  authorities 
at  Cambridge,  Oxford  and  Dublin.  At  a  later  date  Mr.  Davies  again  in- 
quires respecting  the  ApoUonius,  and  refers  to  some  of  his  own  papers  in 
the  Philosophical  Magazine^  and  in  the  Repository,  as  indicating  the  ten- 
dency of  his  studies.  The  works  of  Monge  appear  to  have  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  proposes  for  solution  the  following,  as  an  extension  of 
one  of  the  "  beautiful  theorems  **  due  to  this  great  continental  geometer. 
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QoEsnoN. 

"  In  any  condd  let  three  sections  be  made ;  and  cones  envelope  them 
two  and  two  m  every  possible  combination  (it  is  of  course  to  be  proved 
previously  that  any  two  aecttana  are  capable  of  being  so  enveloped),  the  six 
summits  will  lie  three  and  three  in  a  straight  line,  and  all  six  will  lie  in 
the  same  plane.** 

A  short  letter  &om  Mr.  William  Wright,  another  able  YoriEshire  geo- 
meter, merely  announces  that  he  has  sent  a  remittance  for  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  the  ApoUonim  and  the  Oeomeirical  Amusements.  Its  contents 
offer  no  points  of  interest ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  one  dated  "  July, 
1831,"  from  Mr.  Swale  to  Mr.  Michael  Fryer,  editor  of  Lawson*s  Analym^ 
Lud1am*s  Mathematics,  and  Simpson's  Geometry.  He  there  states  that  he 
commenced  operations  at  Liverpool,  with  "  two  youths,*'  but  ultimately 
succeeded  in  "  raising  a  school  oi  160  pupils,  and  had  a  prospect  of  reali- 
zing an  ample  competence.**  Too  dose  confinement,  however,  "and 
ceaseless  labour  proved  too  much  for  [his]  oaken  constitution.**  An  *'  alarm- 
ing, incurable  laceration  of  the  entire  nervous  system  **  was  the  consequence ; 
and  this  *'  illness,  with  its  various  collaterals,  cost  [him  a  large  sum]  besides 
imposing  upon  [him]  the  necessity  of  closing  [his]  establishment.** 

During  1835  he  received  a  long  communication  on  the  state  of  things  in 
America  from  his  friend  Mr.  Reston,  and  in  reply  he  takes  occasion  to 
express  his  political  feelings  in  rather  strong  terms.  In  a  postscript  he 
desires  to  be  remembered  to  Dr.  Adrian,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York,  to  whom  he  had  many  years  before  dedicated 
the  second  number  of  the  Liverpool  ApoUonius. 

Professor  Davies  was  again  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Swale,  during  1835. 
He  was  then  contemplating  a  "  History  oi  Geometry,**  in  which  he  proposed 
to  acknowledge  the  deep  obligations  under  which  he  had  been  laid  by  *'  the 
excellent  models  of  geometrical  research  **  contained  in  the  Amuseme^xts^ 
and  in  the  various  periodicals  to  which  Mr.  Swale  had  contributed.  The 
Diaries  he  confesses  had  "  sadly  fallen  off  from  their  olden  form  and  old 
intrinsic  excellence  in  Geometry  ;'*  "  but,**  he  continues,  *'  I  trust  that  in 
other  things  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  times.  The  taste  is  suspended 
—not  lost — for  Geometry ;  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  living  to  see, 
mthout  looking  for  a  long  life  too,  the  wheel  turn  round,  and  a  pure 
geometrical  taste  again  in  the  ascendant.      I  may  misread  the  times,  but 
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I  think  still  that  my  augury  will  prove  right.**  In  the  latter  portion  of 
the  letter  he  urges  Mr.  Swale  to  continue  the  AmusemenU,  and  requests  a 
solution  by  means  of  their  principles  to  the  following 

PBOBLEM. 

'*  Four  angles  are  giyen  in  magnitude  and  position,  or  the  right  lines 
which  contain  them  more  properly,  viz  : — A,  B,  C,  D, — ^it  is  required  to 
draw  two  straight  lines  abed,  and  abed;  to  cut  them  so  that  the  lines 
aa,  hb,  cc,  M,  shall  all  be  parallel  to  the  same  given  line.'* 

Mr.  Swale  died  in  the  early  part  of  1887,  of  an  attack  of  influenza, 
brought  on  by  exposure  to  the  weather  whilst  attending  a  friend  who  was 
embarking  for  America.  It  was  generally  xmderstood  that  he  had  left 
a  considerable  number  of  manuscripts,  and  in  1838  Professor  Davies 
inquired  through  Mr.  Samuel  Jones  how  the  &mily  intended  to  dispose  of 
those  which  might  befound  ready  for  publication.  He  considered  that "  the 
succeeding  parts  of  the  Amusem&nts  would  have  been  an  invaluable  addition  to 
mathematical  Literature,'*  and  asked  "  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  draw  up  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Life  of  Swale,  since  it  is  a  tribute 
which  we  ought  to  pay  to  genius  like  his.**  This  inquiry  terminated  in  an 
ofiTer  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale,  junior,  **  to  entrust  the  principal 
portions  of  the  MSS.  to  [Mr.  Davies*s  hands]  and  confiding  to  [his]  honor 
for  making  such  use  of  them  as  would  most  effectually  secure  to  (the 
deceased)  any  merit  they  possessed  :** — a  proposal  which  was  declined  bj 
Mr.  Davies  on  the  ground  that  he  was  then  *'  engaged  upon  three  different 
undertakings  **  of  a  Uteraiy  and  scientific  nature.** 

Two  of  the  works  projected  by  Mr.  Davies  proved  to  be  abortions ;  the 
"  key  to  Button's  Course  **  made  its  appearance  in  1840,  but  the  sale  of 
this,  although  excellent  of  its  kind,  did  not  justify  the  publication  of  the 
others. 

Just  before  his  death  I  find  Mr.  Swale  in  correspondence  with  a  young 
Hindoo,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India. 
This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  he  had  made  some 
important  discoveries  in  pure  Geometry  as  applied  to  Geodetical  problems ; 
but  on  examination  I  find  they  are  merely  variations  of  Prob.  xxv.,  p.  221, 
Leslie's  Geometry,  or  of  Hirsch,  sec.  liv.,  p.  81,  when  the  point  0  is  within 
the  triangle  A  B  D ;  although  "  a  Prize  of  100  rupees  had  been  awarded 
him  by  the  authorities  connected  with  the  survey.** 
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Amongst  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  papers  sent  me  along  with  the 
MSS.,  I  find  little  besides  examination  papers  which  had  been  drawn  up 
for  the  use  of  private  pupils.  Most  of  them  contain  selections  of  ques- 
tions in  elementaiy  Arithmetic,  Mensuration  and  Algebra,  and  are  there- 
fore of  little  value  ;  but  the  following  scraps  on  Geometry  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  original  to  merit  preservation. 

THEOBEM. 

Let  A  P  be  any  chord  in  a  given  circle ;  describe  a  circle  to  centre  P 
and  diameter  A  P ;  to  which  draw  a  tangent  from  A  cutting  the  given 
circle  in  Q  and  join  P  Q  : — ^then  is  P  Q  the  radius  of  the  given  circle. 

DBICOMSTRATlON. 

Let  PA  cut  the  circle  to  centre  P  in  L,  and  draw  PT,  LT.  By  the 
hypothesis  PA  =  2PL  =  2PT ;  or  PL  =  L A  ==  PT,  and  the  angle  PTA 
=  a  right  angle.  Then  LT  =  LA  =  LP  =  PT ;  or  the  triangle  LPT 
is  equilateral ;  that  is  the  angle  PAQ  =  one  third  of  a  right  angle ;  or  PQ 
is  the  side  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  the  given  circle.  .'.  PQ  is  the  radius  of 
the  given  circle.    Q.  E.  D. 

Hence  is  deduced  an  original  and  elegant  method  of  determining  the 
radius  of  any  circle  when  the  centre  b  not  given. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Assume  any  point  P  {Fig,  2.)  in  the  periphery  of  the  giren  circle,  from 
which  as  centre  describe  any  circle  cutdng  the  given  one  in  A  and  B  ; 
inflect  BD  =  BP,  and  draw  AD  cutting  the  given  circle  in  Q  : — then  QD 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  given  circle. 

DBH0N8TBATI0N. 

Draw  PA,  PB,  PD,  PQ  and  QB. 

Then  by  the  circle  and  equals  we  have  the  angle  PBQ  =  PAQ  =  PDQ; 
and  since  the  triangle  PBD  is  equilateral,  the  angle  PBD  =  PDB,  or  the 
angle  QBD  =  QDB ;  and  /.  QB  =  QD  ;— that  is,  PQ  is  perpendicular  to 
BD,  and  bisects  the  angle  BPD.    Q.  E.  D. 

OR  THUS  :— 

Take  any  equidistant  points  P,  Q,  R,  {Fig,  3);  and  through  A,  the 
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▼ertez  of  the  equilateral  triangle  on  QR,  draw  PAB.    Then  AB  is  evidendy 
the  radius  of  the  given  circle. 

THEOBEM. 

Take  any  points,  P,  Q»  R,  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle ;  draw  to  any  points 
M,  m ;  PM  =  QM,  and  Pm  =  Rm ;  and  let  MN,  mN,  bisect  the  angles 
PMQ,  PmR : — ^then  N  is  the  centre  of  the  circle.    {Fig,  4.) 

DEMONSTBATION. 

Join  P,  Q ;  P,  R;  and  let  MN,  mN,  meet  PQ,  PR,  at  O  and  L. 

Because  PMQ ;  PmR,  are  isosceles  triangles,  and  MO,  mL,  bisect  their 
vertical  angles ;  OM,  Lm,  bisect  the  chords  PQ,  PR,  perpendicularly,  at 
O,  L ;  .-.  N  is  the  centre.     Q.  E.  D. 

OTBEBWISE. 

Draw  NP,  NQ,  NR. 

The  triangles  MPN,  MQN,  having  MP  =  MQ,  MN  conmion,  and  the 
angle  NMP  =  NMQ,  are  mutually  equal ;  or  NQ  =  NP.  For  sunilar 
reasons,  the  triangles  mPN,  mRN,  are  mutually  equal ;  or  NR  =  NP. 
Hence  NP  =  NQ  =  NR ;  and  consequently  N  is  the  centre  of  the  circle. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Hence  the  following  remarkably  simple  and  elegant  method  of  determin- 
ing the  centre  of  a  given  circle  by  means  of  the  compasses  only. 

OOHBTBUCnON. 

Take  in  the  periphery  any  equidistant  points  A,  P,  B,  {Fig,  5.) ;  describe 
arcs  from  A,  B,  with  radius  A  P,  intersecting  in  Q  :  from  Q,  with  radius 
Q  P,  cut  the  circle  through  A,  B,  to  centre  P  in  D,  E ;  then  arcs  from 
D,  E,  to  radius  DP,  intersect  in  0  the  required  centre. 

The  second  of  these  Theorems  was  proposed,  but  not  answered,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Liverpool  ApoUonius, 

Manuscript  No.  II,  is  a  small  quarto  volume  containing  "  A  course  of 
Promiscuous  Problems,  with  original  modes  of  Determination.**  In  the 
whole  there  are  about  twenty-nine  consecutive  geometrical  problems  of 
various  degrees  of  di£Giculty,  besides  others  on  isolated  subjects,  and  nine  on 
the  Problem  of  Tangencies  as  treated  by  pure  G^metiy.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  these  are  fully  analysed,  constructed,  or  demonstrated,  as  the  case  may 
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irequire ;  and  the  majority  would  probably  have  been  included  either  in  the 
Apollonius  or  the  Amusements  had  those  works  been  continued.  The 
limits  of  the  present  notice  preclude  the  possibility  of  my  making  any 
lengthened  selection  of  the  contents  in  illustration  of  the  methods  of  solu- 
tion adopted  by  Mr.  Swale ; — ^but  this  omission  may  be  supplied  on  future 
occasions  when  I  propose  to  arrange  and  classify  some  of  the  most  important 
problems,  and  offer  them  with  a  few  connecting  links  of  my  own  for  the 
acceptance  of  this  Society. 

The  opening  problem,  howeyer,  may  be  selected  as  a  specimen,  and  it 
will  also  serve  as  a  variation  in  the  modes  of  treating  the  second  proposition 
in  the  Oeometrical  Amusements.' 

PROBLEM. 

To  a  ^ven  line  to  add  another  line,  such,  that  the  rectangle  under  the 
whole  and  the  part  added,  may  be  given. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Let  AB  {Fig,  6 )  be  the  given  line ;  and  AI  the  side  of  the  given  square. 

Describe  through  A,  B,  a  circle  of  any  magnitude,  from  the  centre  Q 
draw  QK  perpendicular,  and  QL  parallel  to  AB,  making  QK- :  QL  :  :  lA  : 
QA ;  produce  KL  to  the  circle  at  G  and  draw  GP  a  tangent  at  G  : — the 
required  line  is  bP. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Join  QG  and  QP. 

The  points  P,  K,  Q,  G,  are  in  a  circle ;  or  the  right  angled  triangles 
PGQ,  KQL,  are  equiangidar,  havmg  KQ  :  QL  :  :  PG  :  GQ  : :  PG  :  QA  :  : 
lA  :  QA.  Therefore  PG  =  lA,  the  side  of  the  given  square,  and  PA.  PB 
=  PG*     Q.  E.  D. 

OTHERWISE. 

Let  DC  (Ft^.  7.)  the  given  line,  and  CA  the  side  of  the  given  square,  be 
perpendicular  to  each  other ;  and  also  AQ  parallel  to  CD.  Draw  DGQ 
making  CG  :  AQ  :  :  CD  :  CA;  and  the  required  line  is  AQ. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Join  CQ,  draw  DB,  DP,  perpendicular  to  DC,  DQ,  meeting  QA  at  B,  P. 
?y  composition  DC  :  CG  :  :  CA  :  AQ,  or  the  angle  QCA  =  CDG  =s 
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PDB.    .-.  QA  =  BP ;  that  is,  (QA  +  CD).  QA  =  QB.   BP  =  BD»  =  (by 
the  circle)  AC,  the  given  square..    Q.  E.  D. 

The  elegance  of  these  investigations  is  too  obvioos  to  require  any  com- 
ment ;  but  their  simplicity  led  Mr.  Swale  to  add  the  following  note  as  an 
apology  for  their  insertion  : — "  This  apparently  trifling  problem  is  ofsmgu- 
lar  utility  in  construction,  and  has  received  the  notice  of  most  of  the 
elementary  writers ;  the  ardent  geometer  will  not  be  displeased  with  the 
attention  I  have  paid  to  it  in  the  third  part  of  these  Amusements^  Its 
connection  with  Euclid  iii,  86,  is  seen  at  a  glance,  and  it  may  be  here  ob- 
served that  the  problem  becomes  indeterminate  when  AB  is  the  diameter 
of  the  circle  ABG.    As  a  neat  application  we  may  select  the  following 

PBOBLEM. 

The  circle  ATH  [Fig.  8),  the  curve  QR  of  any  order,  and  the  point  P, 
in  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  being  given  in  position ;  it  is  required  to 
draw  PB  cutting  the  curve  QR  in  B,  so  that  PB.  BH  shall  be  equal  to  a 
given  square,  M'. 

CONSTBUCTION. 

From  any  point  A  in  the  circle  ATH,  draw  the  tangent  AD  =  M ;  to 
center  C  and  radius  CD  describe  a  circle  cutting  QR  in  B,  and  draw  the 
required  line  PB. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

By  the  circle,  PB.  BH  =  BT»  =  DA*,  (because  of  concentric  circles)  = 
M»,  the  given  square.    {MS.  No.  m,p.  49,  bis).    Q.  E.  D. 

This  construction  and  demonstration  appear  to  be  due  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Swale^ 
junior,  since  they  occur  in  his  portion  of  the  volume  about  to  be  described. 

Manuscript  No.  Ill,  is  a  large  folio  containing  about  860  pages.  The 
first  65  of  these  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a  series  of  "  General 
Problems'*  in  geometry ;  several  of  which  may  hereafter  find  their  way  into 
these  Transactions.  Nearly  the  whole  are  fully  constructed  and  demon- 
strated ;  the  several  cases  of  each  are  mostly  indicated  by  neatly  constructed 
diagrams,  and  occasionly  are  trestted  "  otherwise  "  with  much  elegance  and 
variety.    The  enunciation  of  the  first  will  suffice  to  indicate  their  nature. 

PROBLEM. 

The  lines  CQ,  GR,  and  the  point  P  are  given  in  position ;  to  draw 
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through  P,  the  right  line  PQH,  so  that  the  sum,  difference,  or  rectangle  of 
CQ,  OK,  may  be  given. 

The  last  238  pages  of  the  volume  are  numbered  consecutivelj,  and  con- 
tain "  solutions  in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  by  J.  H.  Swale,  junior."  This 
portion  was  commenced,  **  10th  February,  1830,"  and  was  continued  at 
intervals  up  to  the  time  of  his  obtaining  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  Liverpool 
Bank. 

Most  of  the  Algebraical  Problems  are  selected  from  the  works  of 
Bonnycastle  and  Bland,  but  there  are  a  few  from  other  sources,  to  which 
original  solutions  are  occasionally  given  both  by  father  and  son.  In  pages 
8  to  35  we  find  a  few  easy  problems  in  "  Oyclometry,"  or  the  construction 
of  geometrical  problems  by  means  of  the  compasses  only ;  they  were  pro- 
bably intended  as  easy  exercises  for  scholastic  use.  The  geometrical 
solutions  commence  on  page  17,  and  are  continued  alternately  with  Algebra 
up  to  page  121.  "A  series  of  problems  exemplifying  the  application  of 
Algebra  to  Geometry  "  is  then  commenced,  which  occupies  alternate  pages 
up  to  159,  when  the  copying  becomes  irregular  and  consists  of  Algebra 
-and  Trigonometry  as  occasion  might  require.  So  feur  as  I  can  judge,  the 
majority  of  the  geometrical  questions  5ure  selected  from  those  which  Professor 
Bonnycastle  appended  to  his  Treatises  on  Algebra  and  Geometry^  but  the 
methods  of  solution  are  characterised  by  that  elegance  and  originality  which 
pervades  the  whole  of  Mr.  Swale  s  geometrical  writings.  Even  in  the  con-i 
sideration  of  the  simplest  problems  and  theorems  the  hand  of  the  master 
is  apparent ;  and  although  the  m^ority  of  the  exercises  prepared  for  his 
son  are  necessarily  elementary  in  their  character,  a  selection  of  solutions 
of  considerable  value  might  be  made  from  the  manuscript  now  under 
review. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  content  myself  by  extracting  three 
elegant  constructions  to  the  problem  of  '*  drawing  two  lines  AC,  BO,  from 
two  given  points  A,  B,  to  intersect  in  a  right  line  DK  given  in  position,  so 
that  their  difference  shall  be  given." 

FiBST  OONSTRUCTTON. 

"  From  the  given  points  A,  B,  draw  AD,  BK,  perpendicular  to  DE,  the 
line  given  in  position;  draw  BR  touching  the  circle  to  centre  A,  and 
radius  equal  the  given  difference.  Make  2DA  :  BR  :  :  BR :  BP ;  and  the 
tangent  PQ,  to  circle  (A),  determines  the  position  of  AC  and  BC." 
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Second  Constbuction. 

"  Draw  BK  perpendicular  to  DKC;  take  KA..  AR  =  KI.  KL ;  in  the 
circle  through  R  touching  CK  at  E,  apply,  through  A,  PQ  =  2BE ;  then 
the  line  PQ  determines  G,  and  thence  the  position  of  AG  and  EG.** 

Third  Gonstbuction. 

"Draw  BK  perpendicular  to  DKG;  make  KR^— RA»  =  BK»--AL»; 
draw  RP  perpendicular  to  AK ;  then  the  tangent  PQ  to  the  circle  having 
centre  A  and  radius  AL  =  given  difference,  determines  the  position  of 
QG  or  AG." 

The  demonstrations  may  be  supplied  by  the  geometrical  reader. 

It  is  my  intention  to  transfer  the  three  volumes  here  described  to  the 
Library  of  this  Society,  as  soon  as  I  have  made  the  selections  indicated 
in  the  course  of  this  supplementary  notice.  They  may  thus  escape  the 
probable  fate  of  those  described  in  my  former  memoir,  and  serve  as  a  slight 
memorial  of  one  of  the  ablest  geometers  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
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A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By  Charles  Corey^  Esq, 
(Bbad  13th  Maboh,  1858.) 


To  attempt  the  description  of  an  art,  the  particulars  of  which  are  as 
"fiBumliar'*  in  every  one's  mouth  "  as  household  words,**  would,  it  is  to  he 
feared,  involve  the  tedium,  not  merely  of  a  twice-told,  hut  oft-repeated  tale ; 
stiU,  though  many  here  are  douhtless  already  conversant  with  it  in  most,  if 
not  all  of  its  hranches,  a  brief  history  of  its  rise  and  progress  may  not  be 
wholly  uninteresting.  Solomon  said  "  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.*' 
I  think  he  was  not  a  photographer ;  certes,  though  we  cannot  carry  the 
knowledge  so  far  back  as  that,  the  action  of  light  on  most  of  the  salts  of 
silver  was  known  to  the  ancients,  the  native  chloride  or  horn  silver, 
called  by  philosophers  Comus  Lutea,  being  most  perceptibly  affected  by 
the  action  of  light.  But  notwithstanding  the  early  date  of  these  observa- 
tions, there  is  no  record,  prior  to  1722,  of  any  experiments  at  all  cal- 
culated to  apply  this  chemical  efifect  to  use.  Shortly  after  that  date,  a 
Swede  named  Scheele  discovered  that  this  same  chloride,  when  spread  upon 
paper,  was  speedily  darkened  by  the  blue  rays,  whilst  the  red  produced 
little  or  no  change.  In  1788  Count  Rumford  communicated  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society,  called  **  An  inquiry  into  the  chemical  properties  that  have 
been  attributed  to  light."  His  experiments,  however,  were  carried  out  upon 
gold,  more  costly  but  not  so  susceptible  as  the  subject  of  our  previous  remarks, 
for  this  is  so  pre-eminently  sensitive  as  to  supersede  all  other  material. 

In  1801  Ritter  of  Jena  repeated  the  experiments  of  Scheele,  and  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  solar  rays  possessing  great  chemical  power,  whilst 
producing  little  eflfect  on  the  organs  of  vision.  In  the  same  year  Labillar- 
diere  elaborated  some  previous  experiments  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  elicited 
that  not  only  were  plants  influenced  by  light  in  the  respective  gases  thus 
emitted,  according  to  the  Doctor's  theory,  but  that  also  plants,  blanched  by 
being  grown  in  the  dark,  had  no  pores,  and  that  cresses,  &c.,  grown  under 
artificial  light  have  only  half  the  number  of  pores,  compared  with  those 
grown  in  natural  light.  Numberless  other  experiments  followed,  which 
served  to  confirm  the  now  universally  admitted  chemical  agency  of  light ; 
but  the  most  important  were  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  in  1802.  They  published  a  description  of  a  method  of  copying 
paintings  on  glass  and  making  profiles  by  the  action  of  light  on  nitrate  of 
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silver.  This  was  certainly  the  first  published  statement  of  any  attempt  to 
procare  images  by  the  decomposing  powers  of  light.  Their  account  is  that 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  viz.,  the  blackening  of  the  salts  of  silver 
in  combination  with  an  oi^ganic  substance  when  exposed  to  light.  Their 
efforts  were  carried  out  upon  white  paper  and  white  leather,  and  gave,  of 
course,  veiy  fEuthful  representations  in  reverse,  of  eveiything  that  was  laid 
over  them  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  that  fell  upon  them ;  but  alas,  the 
magician  that  called  this  wonder-working  power  into  life  possessed  not  the 
cabala  to  arrest  its  progress ;  the  mystic  representations  pursued  their  ni- 
grescent course  till  all  vestige  of  the  much-coveted  but  fleeting  image  was 
absorbed  in  a  universal  blot.  The  failure  of  two  men  so  eminent,  appears 
to  have  discouraged  all  further  attempts  in  England  for  a  long  period. 

In  1814  M.  Niepce,  of  Chalons,  pursuing  researches  on  this  subtle 
agency,  was  led  to  remark  the  property  of  light  in  altering  the  solubility  of 
many  resinous  substances,  and  here  laid  the  foundation  of  the  art  of  en- 
graving by  light ;  very  accomplished  specimens  of  which  are  now  brfore  us. 
Ten  years  after,  M.  Daguerre  was  united  with  him  in  a  series  of  researches, 
and  in  1829  they  entered  into  a  partnership,  to  pursue  their  studies  for 
their  mutual  benefit.  M.  Daguerre,  however,  appears  to  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  slow  progress  of  this  method.  In  1831  M.  Niepce  hoped 
for  great  success  by  the  use  of  iodine,  but  must  have  had  very  imperfect  ideas 
of  its  efl&cacy,  for  we  find  him  regretting  that  he  had  lost  so  much  time  with 
it  "  I  do  not  see,"  he  says,  "  any  greater  advantage  than  from  the  use  of 
other  metallic  oxides,''  He  having  died,  M.  Daguerre  seems  to  have  found 
its  virtue  in  the  evanescent  property  that  iodine  evinces  when  exposed  to 
light,  for  he  published  his  process  in  1839^  certainly  the  first  known  as  man- 
ageable in  the  camera  obscura.*  This  discovery  of  Daguerre  vna  so  highly 
estimated  by  the  French  Government  that  they  rewarded  his  eflbrts  by  a  pen* 
sion  of  6000  francs  for  his  life,  with  a  reversion  of  half  that  sum  for  his  wife. 

]M.  Daguerre*s  success  induced  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  who  had  been  experi- 
menting with  the  chloride  of  silver,  to  make  known  the  result  of  his  labors; 
which  appeared  in  the  PhUosophieal  Magamie  of  the  same  year.  He  there 
gives  directions  for  the  production  of  both  negative  and  positive  images* 
and  indubitably  has  established  a  fair  claim  to  be  considered  the  fsJih&t  of 
the  method  of  printing  on  paper. 

•  That  admirable  invention  uf  Baptiste  Porta,  who  conceived  the  idea  fh>m  seeing 
ibe  objects  in  the  street  outside  represented  on  the  walls  of  his  dark  chamber,  thrown 
by  the  rays  of  light  pouring  through  the  lenticular  opening  of  a  hole  in  the  shutter. 
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But  all  these  cunning  deyices  were  of  little  a^ail  until  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  published  his  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  "  On  the  use  of 
liquid  hyposulphites  for  fixing  the  photographic  impressions."  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt  in  1840,  proving  that  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  much  more  susceptible  than  the  chloride.  Who  can  say  how  much 
be  had  been  brought  to  the  conclusion  by  the  fact  of  M.  Daguerre*s  pictures 
being  obtained  by  the  vapour  of  iodine  brought  in  contact  with  the  polished 
surface  of  a  silvered  plate,  thus  producing  a  crude  iodide  of  silver? 

Wondrous  as  this  must  have  appeared  to  all  who  beheld  it,  it  would  seem 
extremely  clumsy  to  our  more  occult  and  highly  trained  ideas  at  present, 
for  I  remember  the  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine  sitting  under  this  magical 
process,  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  for  full  ten  minutes,  in  the  bright 
blaze  of  a  midsummer  sun,  until  she  no  longer  appeared  herself,  but  a 
perfect  "Niobe  all  tears."  Early  in  the  following  years  that  process 
was  farther  advanced  by  an  Englishman,  a  Mr.  John  Goddard,  who,  by 
discoveriug  the  accelerating  effect  of  bromine,  a  subtle  and  noxious  radical 
found  in  seasalt  and  other  compounds,  quickly  reduced  the  operation  from 
minutes  to  seconds.  This  process  reigned  without  a  rival  for  about  ten 
years,  and  most  beautiful  results  have  been  elicited  from  it ;  but  our  sub- 
sequent experience  only  makes  us  regret  that  they  are  so  perishable. 

It  bebg  now  generally  admitted  that  these  phantasma  owe  their  origin 
to  the  changeable  character  of  the  salts  of  silver,  a  more  chemical  means  of 
bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  the  master  spirit,  Light,  became  very 
generally  sought  after.  Having  seen  the  comparative  readiness  with  which 
they  might  be  spread  upon  paper,  a  more  transparent  medium  was  much  to 
be  desired,  and  a  viscid  and  glairy  liqaid  such  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
scientifically  called  albumen,  was  generally  used  in  France,  spread  upon 
plates  of  glass  and  rendered  sensitive  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  silver. 
But  the  crowning  effort  was  due  to  Mr.  Scott  Archer,  who  found  that  gun 
cotton,  when  dissolved  in  sether  and  charged  with  the  needful  salts,  gave 
such  an  even,  transparent  surface,  that  by  the  subsequent  addition  of 
agents  that  precipitated  the  metallic  silver,  the  picture  was  formed  by  it 
on  those  parts  of  the  plate  previously  acted  upon  by  light. 

We  have  here  pre-supposed  all  present  to  be  perfectly  cognisant  of  the 
precise  forms  by  which  these  various  processes  are  accomplished  ;  but  for 
the  uninitiated  we  may  state,  that  in  Daguerre*s  method  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  formed  in  the  dry  state  by  tlie  ready  deposit  of  a  film  irom  the  vapour 
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of  iodine  on  the  metallic  silver.  This  heing  partially  denuded  by  Uie 
action  of  the  light,  rendered  it  easily  attacked  by  the  vapotir  of  heated 
mercury,  which  deposited  itself  in  just  proportion  as  the  lights  or  shadows 
had  been  deflected  on  the  plate.  In  the  more  recent  process  the  same  salt 
was  deposited  on  the  plate  by  the  collodion  containing  iodide  of  silver,  and 
then,  being  immersed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  double  decom- 
position produced  the  necessary  iodide  of  silver  with  a  little  nitrate  in 
addition.  The  consequent  deposit  of  metallic  silver  by  the  operation  of 
the  needful  reagents  forms  the  picture. 

We  have  now  traced  the  art  through  all  its  conditions  as  merely  forming 
a  philosophical  toy ;  but  the  almost  forgotten  labours  of  M.  Niepce  have 
not  been  without  bringing  forth  good  and  useful  fruit.  His  researches 
have  been  taken  up  by  his  nephew,  M.  Niepce  St.  Victor,  and  have  brought 
about  £eu:  more  utilitarian  results  than  those  we  have  been  consideriug.  By 
the  action  of  light  on  the  fluer  resins  of  asphalte,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
in  time  light  will  be  enabled  to  engrave  its  own  reflections. 

A  Grerman  named  Pretsch  has  found  that  light  acts  upon  gelatine  when 
combined  with  bichromate  of  potassa ;  this  forms  a  sur&ce  sufficiently 
uneven  for  a  layer  of  liquified  gutta  percha  to  be  spread  over  it,  which 
forms  an  intaglio  that  serves  as  a  matrix  for  the  deposit  of  a  sheet  of 
copper  by  the  electrotype ;  but  being  in  relief,  a  second  sheet  has  to  be 
again  formed,  having  hollows  similar  to  an  engraved  copper-plate,  that 
hold  the  ink  and  preserve  these  gems  of  art. 

I  conclude  this  brief  outline  by  quoting  the  panegyric  of  a  recent  writer. 
He  says,  •*  By  the  aid  of  photography  every  one  may  become  an  artist,  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  enabled  in  a  few  seconds  to  copy  the  most 
extensive  architectural  pile,  with  all  its  details  of  elaborate  traceiy ;  to 
preserve  fEuthful  pictures  of  those  English  shrines  made  holy  ground  to  us 
by  the  sacred  memories  which  cling  to  their  crumbling  walls ;  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  most  truth-telling  representations  of  those  mediseval  relics 
fast  mouldering  under  the  impemtive  touch  of  slow-wasting  time — ^which 
stand  in  their  desolation  like  the  embodied  past,  eager  to  instruct  the 
present  and  guide  to  an  enlightened  future ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  photography  is  found  to  furnish  the  best  studies  of  perspective,  to 
preserve  gradations  of  light  and  shade  in  their  natural  beauty  and  consist- 
ency, it  will  require  no  argument  to  convince  every  one  of  the  real  value 
of  this  beautiful  art." 
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ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OP  THE  FYLDE  DISTRICT. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Thomber,  B.A. 

(Rbad  18th  Mat,  1858.) 


Without  any  premising,  I  shall  enter  at  once  upon  my  subject  by  saying, 
that  however  the  scientific  disagree  about  the  subdivisions  of  geology,  they 
recognize  six  large  divisions,  each  of  them  distinctly  separated  by  a  "  dis- 
turbance," viz.,  the  elder  and  later  primitive,  the  elder  and  later  secondary, 
and  the  tertiary  with  the  recent  surface  of  the  earth.  In  the  subdivisions 
of  the  tertiary  system  I  shall  attempt  to  class  the  district  of  the  Fylde. 
My  first  step,  therefore,  will  be  to  describe  briefly  its  predominating  features, 
and  then  to  test  the  characteristics  of  our  neighbourhood  by  them. 

These  deposits  lie  in  the  hollows  or  basins  of  the  secondary  rocks ;  whilst 
their  strata  axe  precipitated  in  nearly  a  simDar  manner  to  those  at  the 
mouths  of  our  present  estuaries.  They  link  together  the  past  and  the 
present,  gliding  through  the  subdivisions  of  the  Eocene,  the  Miocene,  and  the 
Elder  and  Newer  Pliocene.  Marl  and  clay  deposits  are  predominant,  and 
these  being  eroded  by  currents  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are  filled  up  with 
shingles  and  sand,  which  are  now  recognised  as  the  remains  of  elevated 
sea  beaches,  at  times  very  extensive,  and  firequently  forming  conglomerate  or 
plum-pudding  stone  with  ferruginous  breccia.  Intermixed  also  with  these 
strata  are  layers  of  fresh  water  deposition.  The  fauna  disclosed  are  all 
more  or  less  intermixed  throughout,  the  extinct  with  the  recent,  or  are 
identical  with  those  that  now  people  our  shores. 

The  first  feature  of  the  tertiary  group  is  their  formation  in  basins  of 
the  secondary  rocks,  whence  they  receive  the  materials  that  compose  their 
deposits.  In  such  a  hollow  the  upper  strata  of  our  district  have  been  pre- 
cipitated. The  following  facts  suggest  that  new  red  sandstone,  if  not 
eroded,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin.  This  formation  is  of  great  extent. 
It  fills  the  basin  of  the  Eden  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brough  to  the 
Solway  Frith ;  it  is  seen  at  St.  Bees  Head,  on  the  banks  of  the  Duddon, 
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and  the  western  heights  of  Low  Fumess.  At  Cockersand,  however,  it 
crops  out,  and  again  exhibits  its  dipping.  At  the  Wyre  the  basin  is  deep 
or  is  totally  abraded,  which  is  doubtful,  as  it  reappears  in  the  bed  of  the 
Eibble  and  thence  runs  forward  through  Cheshire,  and  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tees  to  that  of  the  Seyem.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  the 
red  sandstone  to  run  to  the  foot  of  the  Pennine  chain.  At  Garstang  and 
EUel,  &c.,  the  rock  is  of  a  grey  and  coarser  material,  as  well  as  harder,  and 
is  neither  red  sandstone  nor  the  grit  of  the  fells.  My  supposition,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  deposits  of  our  district  lie  on  a  floor  of  red  sandstone.  Of 
the  presence  of  coal  beneath  I  will  say  little.  I  shall  only  record  that 
when  Professor  Phillips  surveyed  the  land  at  the  mouths  of  our  estuaries 
he  pointed  to  the  Fylde  as  most  promising ;  but  at  the  depth  of  no  less 
than  four  hundred  yards  were  we  to  expect  it.  And  his  supposition  is  not 
unreasonable,  since  coal  pits  were  worked  by  Thos.  Tyldesley,  Esq.,  in 
1712,  at  Ellel,  and  a  seam  of  it  at  the  Bay  Horse,  near  Garstang. 

The  lowest  stratum  which  manifests  itself  as  a  section  at  Blackpool  clifi& 
is  a  deep  deposit  of  brown  till. .  Its  vast  aggregate  is  not  entirely  manifested, 
and  much  of  its  mass  sinks  below  the  level  of  the  shore.  There  is  enough, 
however,  to  describe  its  characteristics,  though  not  its  depth.  It  is  literally 
laden  with  stones,  like  plums  in  a  pudding,  so  much  so  that  at  the  base  of 
its  disclosure  "  they  constitute  fully  one-third  of  the  whole."  These  lie 
every  side  up,  topsy  turvy,  in  all  directions,  some  standing  on  their  edges, 
others  on  their  sides,  and  some  again  on  their  flat  sur£Eu;es.  They  are 
sometimes  intermixed  with  huge  blocks  of  granular  and  fibrous  gypsum, 
and  their  average  size  is  greater  than  those  in  the  upper  beds ;  whence  we 
may  suppose  that  the  masses  of  granite,  greenstone,  limestone,  <&c.,  which 
stud  the  shore  are  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  this  deposit,  though 
there  are  others  as  large,  lying  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  every  quarter. 
One  difference  between  the  boulders  in  this  stratum  and  those  in  the 
superior  ones  the  observer  cannot  fail  to  see.  They  are  not  so  much 
rounded,  though  originally  torn  from  the  same  rocks  ;  whilst  more 
than  one-half  here  are  so,  wholly  or  in  part.  Besides,  says  Binney,  there 
is  scarcely  "  a  slate  of  a  few  inches  diameter,  or  a  carboniferous  rock,  with- 
out some  marks  of  striaa  upon  it,  nearly  always  running  parallel  to  the 
major  axis  of  the  stone."  Of  course  the  porphyries  and  greenstones,  on 
account  of  their  hardness,  have  fewer  marks  of  scratchings  upon  them. 
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Such  is  the  lowest  deposit  of  which  we  have  a  section,  and  this  to  the  depth 
of  sixty  feet.  It  carries  all  the  appearance  of  a  raised  sea  hottom,  which 
after  the  reception  of  debris  and  reproduction  of  its  families  of  shells,  from 
time  to  time  was  overspread  with  loads  of  boulders  and  gravel,  that  sunk 
into  its  soft  mud. 

The  next  bed  above  this  till  is  of  a  red,  stratified,  pliable  and  siltj  loam, 
which  originally  had  been  precipitated  in  an  horizontal  line,  from  the  fact 
of  this  deposit  being  always  about  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  except 
where  it  had  filled  up  to  the  level  the  eroded  hollows  of  the  till  on  which 
it  lay.  It  is  much  twisted  and  contorted  by  the  heaved  up  mass  beneath. 
At  a  glance  you  perceive  how,  where  it  appears,  its  two  anticlinal  axes 
receive  the  synclinal  deposits  of  the  upper  beds.  Its  medium  depth  is 
about,  as  I  said,  three  feet;  but  it  expands  or  diminishes  gradually, 
whether  it  rises  from  the  south,  or  falls  to  the  north,  as  it  draws  near,  or 
receives  the  superior  strata  of  sand  and  gravel.  In  fact  this  layer  of  loamy 
sand  may  be  called  the  base  of  all  the  gravel  and  loose  sand  deposits 
throughout  the  country,— «t  Preston,  Kurkham,  Poulton,  Marten,  and 
elsewhere.  We  say  that  it  was  formed  under  water  from  the  presence  of 
boulders  and  sea  shells.  I  have  also  detected  within  it  much  riddle  stone 
and  iron  dust,  very  soft  and  discolouring  the  fingers.  One  thing  is  remark- 
able ;  whilst  its  top  is  converted  into  a  thin  layer  of  sandstone,  the  whole  is 
cased  above,  as  it  were,  with  a  single  row  of  boulder  pavement  or  a  dark 
ferruginous  breccia,  and  beneath  by  a  baked,  glaze-surfaced  and  slate- 
coloured  lamina  of  fresh  water  silt,  hard  and  leafy,  and  which  evidently  had 
been  washed  down  from  higher  ground  upon  a  sea  beach  and  sands  which 
the  tide  was  leaving. 

The  next  deposit  especially  demands  our  attention,  as  it  alone  contains  the 
reservoirs  whence  we  draw  water,  and  consists  of  those  calcareous  and  alumi- 
nous sands  which  render  certain  lands  so  productive.  Here  opens  a  wide  field 
for  a  better  geologist  than  myself.  The  chief  body,  however,  of  this  deposit 
appears  to  have  been  a  brownish  coloured  tiU,  at  least  primary,  and  may 
have  been  most  extensively  abraded  by  currents  when  a  sea  bottom,  as  it  is 
entirely  abraded  or  widely  intersected  with  hollows,  so  deep  and  long,  that 
the  beds  of  red  and  grey  sand  and  gravel  which  fiU  them  up  rest  on  the 
red  loamy  silt  we  have  been  describing,  and  miles  of  coimtry  are  occupied 
by  them.    These  materials,  whilst  distinctly  separate,  are  strangely  inter- 
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tnizecl.  In  the  space  of  Foulton  market-place  we  meet  with  beds  of  marl« 
loam,  grey  and  red  sand  and  grarel  in  close  position  and  near  the  surface, 
yet  not  mixed  in  an  incoherent  medley.  This  must  be  the  result  of 
agencies.  We  must  forego  the  old  cherished  idea  that  the  deluge  effected 
this,  as  well  as  deposited  the  whole  mass  of  diversified  strata.  Had  it  done 
80,  what  a  jumblement  of  matter  would  there  have  been !  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  modifications  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  by  that 
catastrophe,  they  must  be  discarded  here.  What  then  were  the  agents 
employed  ?  Internal  heat,  the  wave  and  probably  vdnd.  Compare  the 
deposition  and  different  characteristics  of  the  grey  and  red  sand  and  gravel. 
These  whilst  they  lie  above  one  another,  beneath  one  another,  under  clay 
and  marl,  and  very  frequently  cap  the  summit  of  our  hills,  have  yet  all 
been  precipitated  in  layers  thinner  or  deeper  according  to  the  periods  of 
the  year  when  the  swollen  stream  was  heavily  surchai^ged  with  matter,  or 
^rns  clear  and  placid.  We  may  see  nature  still  at  the  same  work  on  the 
estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre.  The  currents  of  the  flowing  tide  being 
laden  with  silt,  sand,  &c.,  meet  at  right  angles  the  stresun  of  the  Kibble, 
likewise  surcharged.  This  encounter  causes  both  to  drop  their  burdens, 
which  the  wave  spreads  out  in  strata,  as  an  inspection  of  the  sides  of  the 
Horse-bank  channel  demonstrates.  Besides,  whoever  is  desirous  of  wit- 
nessing  how  smoothly  for  miles  the  wave  and  its  currents  can  deposit 
shingle,  may  be  gratified  by  such  a  sight  near  the  Fleetwood  piles.  A 
gardener  could  not  rake  his  walks  more  carefully.  But  I  must  look  more 
narrowly  at  these  sands  and  gravel.  Inspect  first  the  grey  coarse  sand. 
This  is  nearly  altogether  composed  of  well-rounded  quartz,  some  soft 
matter  and  perfect  and  comminuted  shells.  It  is  intersected  with  beds  of 
shingle,  which  form  a  thin  scattering  beneath  or  above,  and  gradually 
become  deposits  of  greater,  or  less  depth.  How  thinly  the  laminsB  of  this 
sand  may  be  laid,  you  can  perceive  by  the  formation  of  a  conglomerate 
stone  within  its  beds.  These  are  the  product  of  innumerable  cakes  by 
which  the  rise  and  dip  of  the  deposit  may  be  ascertained.  If  we  count 
their  ages  by  these  plates,  like  oaks  by  their  circles,  their  vastness  would 
confound  our  ideas.  So  similar  also  is  the  deposition  of  this  sand  to  the 
ripple  marks  on  the  shore,  which  a  transverse  section  shows,  that  few 
would  deny  that  one  and  the  same  agent  elaborated  both.  Take  a  walk  on 
the  shore.  It  inclines  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  almost  at  regular 
intervals  you  step  upon  patches  of  sand  and  gravel,  distinctly  and  separately 
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Birewn  by  the  sea,  with  here  and  there  a  row  of  boulders  and  a  bed  of 
gravel ;  whilst  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  heaped  up  by  the  wave,  is  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  shingle,  scattered  shells,  perfect  and  broken,  together  with 
lumps  of  rolled  marl  stuck  full  of  gravel.  Besides,  long  heaps  of  soft 
blown  sand  are  everywhere  manifest;  some  out  of  tide  reach,  others 
covered  with  gravel  and  fresh  coarse  sand  brought  by  the  return  of  the 
wave,  and  a  third  completely  coated  with  a  thick  mud  deposit  of  marl 
spewed  down  from  the  cliflf  by  water.  Now  mount  the  sea  banks  and 
inspect  the  stratified  gravel  and  grey  sand  beds.  What  strikes  you  ?  The 
sand  is  the  same,  and  is  deposited  like  that  which  you  just  now  trod  on, 
and  after  the  same  order :  the  pebbles  are  the  same  granites,  traps,  slates, 
and  limestone,  and  you  collect  identical  shells  and  exhume  flat  and  rounded 
nodules  of  marl  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  which  the  wave  daily 
at  present  produces  from  the  masses  of  clay  it  washes  out  of  the  clifls. 

There  is,  however,  another  sand  to  be  noticed  before  we  draw  our  con- 
clusion. I  mean  a  loose  red  sand  which  is  more  abundant  than  the  grey, 
and  appears  to  have  been  deposited  by  a  different  agent.  This  sand  also, 
like  the  grey,  lies  in  various  positions.  It  is  of  a  very  soft  nature,  owing 
to  its  quartz  being  small  and  not  in  proportion  to  the  other  matter.  Its 
colour  also  varies.  At  the  top  it  is  red,  but  becomes  gradually  lighter  as 
its  bed  sinks  downw5urds :  nor  is  it  so  friable ;  nay,  some  of  it,  as  on  the 
south  declivity  of  Marton,  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  emits  an  alumi- 
nous smell.  It  is  free  also  from  stones  and  shells — so  free  that  not  a 
particle  of  one  of  the  latter  can  be  discovered ;  but  on  piercing  the  ferru- 
ginous breccia  or  loamy  sit  on  which  it  lies,  both  are  met  with  in  abundance. 
Such  my  own  experience  declares ;  yet  further  investigation  is  needed, 
since  I  am  aware  that  Professor  Forbes  notices  the  discovery  of  a  solen 
seliqua,  a  mactra  lustraria,  and  a  dentalium  at  Preston,  since  also  shells 
are  not  found  in  the  fine  sands  and  gravels  of  Kersal  moor ;  yet  the  same 
deposit  at  Bowden  is  said  to  produce  them  in  abundance ;  and,  because 
workmen  have  brought  me  a  Trochns  from  Layton  out  of  this  deposit ; 
nevertheless  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  shells  were  really  taken 
out  of  the  soft,  loose  sand,  or  the  loamy  redsilt,  which  always  occurs  where 
the  other  is  found.  My  enquiries  discovered  such  to  be  the  case  with  the 
Layton  shell,  and  so  it  may  be  elsewhere. 

Another  feature  regarding  this  loose  red  sand  must  not  be  omitted. 
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Inspect  it  narrowly  and  you  cannot  &il  to  be  struck  with  the  thought,  that 
the  same  agent  fisishioned  it  which  raises  the  sand  hDls  on  the  north  and 
south  of  Blackpool  as  well  as  the  ridges  on  the  beach  and  even  on  the  top 
of  the  cliffs.  The  wind  at  every  blast  carries  forward  the  sand  wave,  leaves 
its  burden  and  returns  for  another,  which  takes  a  different  shape  and 
thickness  from  being  acted  upon  by  irregular  currents ;  and  the  consequence 
is  the  singular  coiyunction  of  queer  layers  of  vairious  sizes,  thickness,  and 
shape,  all  intermingled  together.  Only  tincture  these  with  oxyde  of  iron, 
and  these  ridges  and  hills  are  counterparts  of  our  red  sanded  eminences, 
as  sections  demonstrate. 

What  can  we  conclude  then?  but  that  these  beds  of  grey  sand  and 
gravel,  as  well  as  the  drifted  loose  sand,  comprise  the  remains  of  andent 
sea  beaches. 

One  moment  more  and  I  close  this  portion  of  my  subject.  Solidification 
in  calcareous  rocks  often  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition,  but  occasion- 
ally afterwards  where  the  water  of  ferruginous  or  dalcareous  springs  has 
flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel  and  deposited  iron  or  carbonate 
of  lime  in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles :  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  and  the  same  set 
of  strata  in  other  parts  remains  loose  and  incoherent.  Dr.  Leigh  gives  a 
most  foolish  account  of  the  conglomerates  which  fall  out  of  our  cliffe  at 
Hagberg  near  Blackpool.  This  is  the  true  one.  Water  charged  with  oxyde 
of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  trickling  down  the  various  substances  of  the 
brow,  converts  in  its  course  certain  portions  to  which  it  has  affinity— the 
gravel  and  loose,  coarse  sand  commixed  with  shells,  into  solid  concrete 
masses, — ^leaving  the  rest  unchanged.  This  arrangement  and  disposition 
are  in  no  particular  or  determined  order  of  stratification ;  but  on  the  con* 
trary,  the  different  strata  and  veins,  consisting  of  various  depths  and 
diameters,  are  mixed  and  interspersed  in  wild  and  irregular  conftision, 
sometimes  running  in  horizontal,  sometimes  in  perpendicular,  and  frequently 
in  zigzag  directions.  The  vis  saxifica,  in  the  course  of  its  filtrations, 
appears  to  avoid  the  marl  and  clay,  and  selects  only  the  gravel  and  coarse 
sand  as  its  &vorite  food ;  and,  aa  these  are  disposed  in  wild  and  &ntastic 
irregularity,  the  connection  takes  place  in  correspondence  with  them.  The 
process  of  their  formation  is  downwards,  and  they  are  found  hanging  in 
the  cliff  like  icicles  and  stalactites  with  their  points  toward  a  centre, 
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crowned  generally  with  a  large  flat  flag  of  the  same  substance  about  three 
yards  from  the  top  of  the  clifiF,  with  one  or  more  cobble  stones  round  which 
the  infiltration  commences.  Penny  stone,  at  the  edge  of  the  wave,  b  a 
huge  conglomerate,  and  hundreds  protrude  yet  from  the  breast  of  the  cliff 
of  immense  bulk  and  length. 

In  the  beds  of  marl,  however,  there  takes  place  a  process  quite  the 
reverse.  As  by  the  infiltration  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  these 
sands  are  converted  into  stone,  so  the  efifect  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  to 
dissolve  granite,  or  to  reduce  it  to  a  friable  state  by  its  solvent  influence  on 
the  felspar,  thus  setting  at  liberty  its  other  component  parts  of  quartz  and 
mica.  What  the  labourer  terms  "  rotten  stone  "  has  been  thus  acted  on. 
I  have  also  seen  limestone  boulders  taken  from  the  ancient  sea  beach 
beneath  Pilliug  moss  partially  decomposed,  the  outside  being  changed  iuto 
a  soapy,  whitish  matter.  I  have  tested  these  with  muriatic  acid,  aud  there 
was  left  some  residuum ;  so  we  may  conjecture  that  the  superincumbeut 
bog  gives  out  an  acid  which  takes  oQ  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  pebbles 
and  leaves  behind  the  soft  substance.  Or  the  decomposition  may  occur 
thus : — ^part  of  the  bog,  by  the  decomposition  of  Pyrites,  may  evolve  sul- 
phuric acid.  If  80,  the  acid  would  carry  off  all  the  carbonic  acid  on  the 
BurfEice  of  the  stones  £ind  convert  tlie  calcareous  portion  of  the  coating 
matter  into  sulphate  of  lime,  or  the  material  of  the  Plaster  of  Pans.  I 
may  be  speaking  unadvisedly,  since  last  week  I  detected  a  similar  process 
on  a  limestone  which  I  took  from  an  ancient  foundation  within  the  Roman 
station  at  Walton.  Some  such  chemical  power,  however,  has  been  and  is 
destroying  the  shells  in  some  deposits.  Thus  in  the  abovenamed  Pilling 
beach  every  vestige  of  them  is  gone,  whilst  in  another,  not  so  old,  they 
are  fast  decaying.  In  the  lower  bed  of  our  tiU  the  fauna  also  are  very 
brittle,  having  lost  their  calcareous  coating ;  but  in  the  grey  sand  and 
gravels  they  are  remarkable  for  their  freshness,  some  of  them,  as  the 
periwinkle,  cockspur,  Ac,  retaining  their  natural  colours.  "  Thus," 
says  Lyell,  "we  have  the  conservative  and  disintegrating  effects  of  carbonic 
acid  cementing  the  loose  beach  in  solid  blocks  by  incrustation ;  and  when 
in  a  gaseous  state  or  combined  with  water  dissolving  the  granite  by  its 
action  on  the  felspar.*' . 

The  upper  strata  of  our  tertiary  series  is  clay,  which  is  fickle  as  to  its 
colour  and  depth,  and  even  its  appearance  at  all  on  the  surface,  either 
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abraded  or  supplanted  by  beds  of  upheared  red  sand.  Its  freedom  £rom 
lime  makes  it  suitable  for  the  brickmaker.  It  is,  however,  like  the  mail, 
of  marine  origin,  since  it  contains  sea  shells 't' 

Stones  such  as  a  geologist  searches  for  are  not  unfrequently  picked  up. 
Each  of  them  separately  unfolds  a  history.  I  have  collected  magnesian  lime- 
stone, permian  conglomerates,  flints  that  must  have  been  carried  from  a  dis- 
tance, waterstone  from  the  upper  red  marls  of  the  trias,  blocks  of  red,  white, 
and  shell  marble  (from  the  first  of  which  a  chimney  piece  was  hewn  for 
Bossal  Hall),  agates,  &c.,  Kidney  iron,  gypsum,  fossils,  the  Oryphaa  incurva, 
Comu  Ammonis,  madrepores,  cnnoidea,  &c.,  impressions  of  plants,  limestones 
pierced  by  the  borer,  and  others  enclosing  recent  shells,  still  retaining  their 
natural  appearance,  though  deprived  of  their  calcareous  matter,  septarians, 
oval  nodules  of  flint,  and  lastly,  a  black  bituminous  substance,  probably 
petroleum,  from  the  beds  of  marl  and  red  sand.  Such  a  specimen  the 
Bev.  J.  D.  Banister  took  out  of  the  ancient  sea  beach  at  Filling.  It  was 
^oft  when  discovered,  but  soon  hardened.  Besides  I  am  informed  by  a 
builder  at  Prest^sich,  that  when  it  occurs  in  the  red  sand  deposits  there, 
that  spot  is  avoided,  as  a  speck  of  it  chips  off  the  plaster  frt>m  the  wall,  if 
the  mortar  be  mixed  with  it  We  meet  with  it  at  times  here.  The  work- 
man calls  it  a  cob  of  coal. 

A  question  here  meets  us.  From  what  parent  rocks  have  the  boulders 
and  pebbles  on  the  shore  and  in  the  strata,  viz : — ^new  red  siandstones,  ca^ 
boniferous  stones,  grit,  limestones,  Silurians,  slates,  granites,  greenstones, 
porphyries,  &c., — been  torn,  and  how  were  they  conveyed  ?  Cumberland 
and  Fumess,  the  rocks  of  Ooniston,  Wastdale,  &c.,  may  supply  the  upper 
elates  and  Silurians,  porphyries  and  lower  limestones.  Ireland  also  has 
contributed  its  quota,  marbles  perhaps;  but  Scotland  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  the  greatest  contributor.    The  mode  of  conveyance  is,  however, 

*  The  followiDg  relative  proportion  of  stones  taken  from  this  deposit  at  Blackpool,  is 
extracted  from  the  **  Notes  **  of  Mr.  Biuney,  to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted. 

Partly 
Angular,  rounded.    Bounded.  TottL 

Granites,  Greenstones,  Porphyries,  &o 17            20  12            4U 

Slates  and  Silurians 3            16  11            S3 

Mountain  Limestone 8             2  1             6 

Coalmeasores 4             9  2             9 

New  Bed  Sandstone  and  other  superior  rooks  12  14 

86  48  27  100 
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most  perplexing.  I  can  conceiye  bow,  on  the  upheaving  of  the  Pennine 
chain,  the  floods  of  water  occasioned  thereby  would  wash  the  debris 
and  torn  fragments  of  its  rocks  into  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  sea  at  its 
base.  I  can  conceive  how  afterwards  the  torrents  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyre 
rolled  down  their  boulders  and  shingle  of  mountain  limestone,  mill  stone 
grit,  &c. ;  but  there  is  no  marine  wave  of  translation,  now  in  action,  that 
could  convey  a  huge  block  of  rock  from  the  north  west  to  the  south  east. 
The  present  condition  of  the  stones  in  our  deposits,  especially  in  the  lower 
till,  scored,  polished,  angular,  partly  rounded,  and  lying  all  ends  up,  would 
seem  to  require  them  to  have  been  borne  on  glaciers  and  icebergs,  which 
probably  floated  in  our  ancient  seas,  and  they  were  probably  thus  scratched 
and  scored  in  their  long  passage  by  rubbing  against  the  bottom.  My  late 
friend,  Mr.  Gilbertson,  the  fossilist  of  Preston,  stoutly  maintained,  that 
not  only  did  the  Pennine  chain  manifest  sure  marks  of  being  wave-worn, 
but  that  the  sharp  edges  of  its^rock  had  been  blunted  and  abraded  by  the 
grindings  of  icebergs.  I  too  have  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  great  frost, 
huge  girdles  of  ice  heavily  charged  with  boulders,  gravel,  and  sand  thrown 
on  the  shore  at  the  Ribble  mouth.  This  is  the  popular  mode  of  conveyance ; 
so  whilst  we  are  looking  for  a  better  we  must  be  satisfied. 

I  might  here  content  myself  with  having  proved  that  our  district  must 
be  classed  under  the  tertiary  system ;  but  I  would  fix  its  position  in  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  that  group  by  an  inspection  of  its  organic  remains,  the 
best  criteria  of  the  age  of  any  deposit.  No  remains  of  animals  have 
been  discovered  either  in  the  till,  gravel,  or  sand  beds.  There  have  been 
floated  down  the  streams  of  the  Bibble  and  the  Wyre,  some  belonging  to 
more  ancient  rocks,  and  others  to  recent  deposits,  viz : — ^the  upper  jaw 
of  the  Chirotherium  or  hand-beast,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
watchmaker,  Preston,  the  huge  remains  of  an  unknown  animal  found  by 
the  Rev.  J.  D.  Banister  in  the  clay  of  Pilling,  the  bones  and  horns  of  the 
Bos  latifrons,  Bos  longi/rons,  Bos  primigenius,  Cervm  elaphus,  &q.  Shells, 
however,  which  often  escape  obliteration  under  circumstances  where  the 
higher  order  of  animals  perish,  are  furnished  in  abundance.  They  are  of 
marine  origin ;  and  the  time  and  attention  I  have  bestowed  in  collecting 
them  firom  1880  warrants  me  in  saying  that  all  of  them,  without  exception, 
are  identical  with  those  that  people  the  shores  of  Lytham,  Blackpool,  and 
Fleetwood.  The  land  therefore  under  review  was  deposited  during  the 
era  of  the  Newer  Pliocene.    The  following  list  of  fossil  shells,  arranged  in 
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a  descending  scale  according  to  the  system  of  Lamarck,  oomfdses  those 
which  have  come  under  my  notice. 
Classis  Mollusca. 


Buccinum  undatum. 
Purpura  lapillus, 
Nassa  reticulata. 
-^—  mcrassata, 
Eostellaria  pes-pdicam, 
Murex  erinaceus, 
Fu8U8  antiquus, 

Bamffius, 

Turritella. 

Terebra, 

LUtorina  vulgaris. 

rudis. 

retusa. 

Trochus  umbUicatus. 
Scalaria  eommmiis. 
Patella  vulgata. 
DentcUium  entalia. 


Classis  Cokchifeba. 
Ostrea  edulis. 
Pecten  opereularis. 
Mytilus  eduUe, 
Cardium  echinatum. 

edule, 

Venus  gallina. 
Cyprina  Islandica, 
Donax  trunculus. 
TelUna  tenuis. 

solidul-a. 

Psammobia  Feroensis. 
Corbula  nucleus. 
Mactra  stuUorum. 

subtruncata. 

compressa. 

Lutra/ia  elliptica. 
Solen  vagina. 

ensis. 

—  legumen. 


These  shells  have  not  all  heen  found  entire,  hut  the  eye  of  the  con- 
chologist  can  detect  any  one  of  them  hy  the  inspection  of  a  small  portiou. 

As  they  identify  our  district  with  the  Newer  Pliocene  epoch,  so  by 
attending  to  the  position,  number,  and  habits  of  these  testacea  we  may 
determine  whether  the  deposition  in  which  they  lie  was  rapid  or  slow,  and 
whether  they  lived  in  deep  water  or  near  the  shore.  During  the  process 
of  precipitation  each  layer  appears  to  have  had  a  sufficient  time  partially 
to  harden  before  another  was  strewn  upon  it.  In  this  state,  the  wave, 
flowing  over  it,  deposited  its  sheUs ;  and  frequently  we  meet  with  them  in 
such  abundance — ^both  old  and  young  ones  together — that  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  these  were  undisturbed  for  some  period,  whilst  they  had  pro- 
pagated their  species.  Besides,  others  show  evidence  of  having  lain  on  tbe 
floor  of  the  ocean  after  death,  before  they  were  imbedded.  I  have  found 
a  cockspur  that,  after  having  been  pierced  by  a  camiferous  moUusk  like 
itself,  had  floated  on  the  surface  of  the  mud  until  it  had  received  thd 
impression  of  a  small  plant.  The  oyster  and  Venus  Islandica  axe  not 
uncommonly  covered  with  serpul®,  and  the  former  with  young  shells  on 
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the  outer  surface.  I  have  seen  the  whelk  exhibitiDg  the  mark  of  the  acorn 
shell,  which  had  once  adhered  to  it.  In  these  (»ises  there  must  have  been 
an  interval  of  dear  water,  and  a  space  of  time  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  the  creature  to  whose  shell  it  was  attached  and  the  burial  of 
the  same.  But  stronger  proof  is  not  wanting  of  slow  deposition.  Mr. 
Jelly,  of  Weston,  took  from  the  bottom  of  a  marl  pit  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
which  he  told  me  was  *'  chock  full  of  cockspurs,"  more  probably  pholades, 
or  borers.  This  colony  of  borers,  which  had  seized  upon  the  tree,  had 
grown  and  flourished,  and  had  propagated  there  their  own  species,  until 
another  periodical  deposition  imbedded  them  and  their  habitation  within 
its  mud. 

As  the  deposition  of  the  strata  was  gradual,  so  also  was  the  elevation.  The 
process  of  each  required  ages.  There  is  no  very  violent  disruption  to  be 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  country,  no  heaving  of  one  layer  over  another 
by  earthquakes,  those  paroxysms  of  heat.  Probably  at  each  change  there 
may  have  been  a  "  disturbance"  which  altered  the  composition,  colour,  Ac, 
of  the  superior  stratum,  all  derived,  however,  from  the  detritus  of  the 
secondary  rocks,  but  the  dye  from  the  red  sandstone.  Let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood to  imply  that  this  elevation  was  one  continued,  regular  heave 
without  depression ;  there  were  many  oscillations  of  both,  as  is  evident 
from  the  different  deposits  of  shelly  marl  and  clay  on  the  ancient  sea 
beaches  and  drifted  sand.  Expansion  and  contraction,  the  consequence  of 
heat  and  cold,  would  take  place  during  the  lapse  of  ages :  now  the  land 
would  rise,  then  sink,  as  the  superior  argillaceous  stratum,  a  bad  conductor, 
kept  in  the  internal  heat,  like  a  top  coat,  or,  when  cooled,  shrivelled  up. 
During  this  geological  dawn  of  modem  times  we  have  proofs  of  great 
changes  of  level  of  sea  and  land,  which  caused  successive  periods  of 
diluvial  drift,  a  season  of  refrigeration  and  a  rafting  of  innumeruble 
boulders  on  the  glacier  and  iceberg.  At  length  our  orb  was  to  be  fitted  for 
the  habitation  of  man.  The  atmosphere  became  more  genial ;  our  district 
rose  in  a  dome-like  shape,  which,  as  the  loaf  in  the  oven,  was  cracked  on 
the  sm-face  by  a  greater  force  of  heat.  Thus  the  configuration  of  the  b'ylde 
was  efiected  :  hence  the  swelling  undulations  of  its  ridges  and  dales,  ever 
winding  from  the  centre  to  the  Ribble  and  Wyre,  and  manifesting  to  this 
day  the  strength  and  the  course  of  the  disturbing  element.  Thus,  too,  our 
rivers  received  the  waters  of  the  district,  and  their  fissures, — previously 
formed,  widened  and  deepened  during  ages  of  oscillation, — became  the 
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channels  wbereby  abraded  matter  was  carried  into  the  basins  at  their  mouths. 

But  are  the  changes  of  elevation  still  going  on  ?  It  is  the  law  of  nature, 
say  some  geologists,  accordant  with  the  physical  constitution  of  our  planet. 
Instances  of  such  changes  can  be  verified.  I  believe  that  the  supposition  of 
Dr.  Whittaker  concerning  the  navigation  of  the  Ribble  as  far  as  Ribchester 
in  the  Roman  era,  and  the  uplifting  afterwards  of  its  bed,  first  encouraged 
the  question  of  continued  elevation  here.  Baines  also  entertained  the  idea, 
as  well  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay  of  Preston.  Just,  too,  vowed  that  the  earth- 
quake of  1842  changed  the  level  of  his  house  at  Buiy,  and  an  old  gentle- 
man often  affirmed  that  on  the  day  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake  our  sea 
suddenly  rose  and  fell  and  ihe  cMs  moved.  I  have  seen  no  signs  of 
gradual  change  of  elevation. 

Thus  the  land  under  review  must  be  classed  under  the  ^ewer  Pliocene 
deposits.  Nor  are  they  uncommon  elsewhere.  They  are  found  in  Cora- 
wall,  near  the  borders  of  the  great  estuaries  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth  in 
Scotland,  and  in  that  of  the  Shannon  in  Ireland.  At  Bridgnorth  in  Shrop- 
shire they  penetrate  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  Besides,  they  rise  to  a  great 
height.  Moel  Tryfane  in  Wales  attains  the  elevation  of  1,400  feet,  and 
Preston  takes  a  position  350  feet  above  the  sea. 

Such  is  the  tertiary  formation  of  the  Fylde :  formed  under  water,  washed 
by  the  sea  during  the  silence  of  ages,  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  it 
rose  in  due  time  out  of  the  workshop  of  nature,  and  has  now  become  the 
habitation  of  industry  and  the  theatre  of  enterprise. 
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ON  THE  DIPTEROUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  DISTRICT 
AROUND  LIVERPOOL, 

By  the  Rw.  H.  H.  Biggins,  M.A, 
(Buu)  18th  Fsbbuabt,  1858.) 


Familt  25.  Stbphid^,  Leacb. 
The  SjrphidaB  form  a  moderately  large  family  which  is  divided  into 
thirty-one  genera.  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  species  are  described  in  the 
Insecta  Britannica ;  of  these  fifty-nine  are  generally  distributed,  forty-seven 
are  more  or  less  local,  and  forty-seven  are  rare.  Sixty-tAvo  species  have 
been  found  by  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and  of  these  with 
one  exception,  specimens  are  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  It  is  probable  that  several  species  have  yet  to  be  added  to 
our  local  list. 

The  larv88  of  the  Syrphid®  are  in  their  habits  extremely  various ;  some 
are  found  in  decayed  wood,  others  inhabit  stagnant  pools  and  are  furnished 
with  long  tails  used  in  respiration ;  in  a  considerable  number  of  species 
the  larvsB  are  found  on  leaves  where  they  feed  on  Aphides,  and  are  thus 
of  great  service  to  the  plants  on  which  they  Hve.  The  eggs  of  the  genus 
Volucella  are  deposited  in  the  nests  of  humble-bees ;  when  hatched  the 
larvs  feed  upon  the  larvee  of  bees.  In  many  species  the  skin  of  the  larva 
hardens  and  becomes  the  case  of  the  pupa. 

The  perfect  insects  feed  on  the  nectar  of  flowers,  or  on  the  sticky 
exudation  known  as  honey  dew  left  by  the  Aphides  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees.  There  is  one  habit  so  characteristic  of  the  Syrphid©  as  to  deserve 
especial  notice,  more  particularly  because  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  many  who  are  not  Entomologists.  Whoever  has  walked 
during  a  sunny  hour  through  woods  where  the  foliage  overhead  admitted 
the  beams  of  light  to  fall  on  the  ground  only  here  and  there  in  scattered 
patches,  must  have  seen  high  in  the  slanting  pencil  of  rays,  an  insect 
poised  so  steadily  that  but  for  the  vibration  of  its  wings  it  might  seem  to 
be  at  rest ;  at  the  slightest  alarm  in  a  moment  it  has  vanished,  for  the  eye 
cannot  follow  it  into  the  shade ;  but  scarce  a  minute  will  pass  if  all  is 


still  before  it  wiU  be  there  again  poised  and  stationary  as  before,  as  if  the 
sunbeam  were  its  home.  This  habit  pertains  to  many  of  the  species,  but 
is  I  believe  peculiar  to  the  family  of  the  SyrphidaB. 

Genus  Cebia,  Fab. 
C.  conopsoides,  L. — ^A  specimen  seen  by  me  at  Bidston,  Sep.,  1856. 

Oenus  Ebistalts,  Latr. 
E.  tenax,  L. — In  hedges  and  on  palings  near  houses,  common. 

E.  Mpulchralis,  L. — Borders  of  ponds,  Rainhill,  Bold,  &c.,  probably  not 
uncommon. 

E.  intricarius,  L. — ^Lanes  and  hedges,  generally  distributed. 

E,  nemorum,  L. — Generally  distributed. 

E,  arbustorum,  Dg. — Common,  especially  on  Senecio  Jacobcea. 

E.  horticola,  Dg. — Found  with  the  last  species  but  not  so  common. 

E.fossarum,  Mrle. — Near  stagnant  water,  not  rare. 

E.floreusyh. — ^Woods  and  gardens,  rare  in  1855  and  1857,  common  in 
1856. 

Genm  Helophilus,  Mg. 
H.  pendidus,  L. — Near  watery  places,  common. 

H,  versicolar,  Fb. — Stated  in  the  Insecta  Britannica  to  be  rare ;  not  un- 
common near  ponds  at  Rainhill,  but  active  and  very  shy. 

H.  leineatus,  Fb. — By  ponds,  Huyton  quarry  and  near  Tarbock. 

Omui  Syrttta,  St.  F. 
S.  pipienSt  L. — Common  everywhere. 

Genus  Xtlota,  Mq. 
X.  sylvarum,  L. — ^Woods,  Knowsley. 
X.  segnia,  L. — Woods  and  gardens,  not  uncommon. 

Genus  Criorhina,  Hms. 
C  oxyacantha,  Mg. — ^Wood,  Halsnead,  1856. 
C.  regula,  Fba.— Wood,  Halsnead,  1855. 

Genus  Volucella,  Gf. 
F.  pellucens,  L. — Woods  and  lanes,''  not  plentiful. 
F.  bomhyhmsy  L. — Woods  and  lanes,  not  rare. 

Genus  Sericomya,  Mg. 
S.  boredLis,  Fin. — Bold  wood.    The  beacon,  Billinge.    Huyton  quany. 
S.  superbiens,  Mir. — In  a  lane,  Tarbock,  and  at  Bainhill. 
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Oenus  Ohbtsotoxum,  Mg. 
0.  bicmctum,  L.--Plantatioii,  Windle  Moss.    Peaty  plantation,  Knowsley. 
C.  intermedium,  Mg. — Sand  hills,  New  Brighton.   Southport. 
C  marginatum,  Mg. — In  a  lane,  HalsneacL    Rare  I.  B.* 

Qenue  Pipiza,  Fin. 
P.  bimaculata^  Mg. — Amongst  grass,  Rainhill.    Halsnead. 
P.  guttata,  Mg. — ^At  the  bottom  of  a  hedge,  EaiDhill. 
P.  melancholica,  Mg. — Wood,  Knowsley,  1856. 
P.  noctUuca,  L.— ^Swept  from  grass,  Halsnead. 

Oenus  Chrtsooasteb,  Mq. 
C.  cameteriorum,  L  — On  UmbelUfersB,  not  rare. 
C  metaUica,  Fb. — On  flowers  in  moist  places. 
C,  diseicomis,  Mg. — On  Umbelliferae,  not  rare. 

Genus  Rhingia,  Fb. 
K  rostrata,  L. — Plantations  and  hedges,  on  herbaceous  plants,  common. 

Oenus  Chetsoclamis,  Rondani. 
0.  cuprea,  Spl. — On  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  Rainhill,  1854. 

Oenus  Cheilosia,  Mg. 
C.  lucorum,  L. — Woods,  generally  distributed. 

C.  grossa.  Fin. — Hedges,  soon  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  leaves. 
C.  means,  Fb. — ^Plantation,  Rainhill,  1866. 
C.  variabilis,  Pz. — Moist  woods,  not  uncommon. 
C,  mutabilis.  Fin.— Moist  woods,  not  uncommon. 

Oenus  Syrphus,  Fb. 

8.  pyrastri,  L. — Amongst  grass,  end  of  June,  generally  distributed. 

S.  ribesii,  L. — Gardens  and  woods,  common. 

S.  vitripennis,  Mgrle.-^ Closely  aUied  to  the  preceding  species,  and  equally 
common. 

S.  bifasciatus,  Fb. — Hedges  and  on  shrubs,  not  rare. 

8,  buniger,  Mg.— *0n  flowers  among  grass. 

8.  corolla,  Fb. — On  the  banks  of  a  pond,  Rainhill.    Eastham  wood. 

8.  balteattis,  Dg. — Appears  about  midsummer,  not  uncommon. 

8.  tricinctus,  Fin. — Plantation,  Windle  moss.  Wood,  Halsread.  Rare  I.  B. 

8.  glaitcius,  L. — On  Umbelliferae,  Knowsley. 

*  Insecta  Britannica. 
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S.  Uter nanus,  Mir. — On  Umbellifers,  not  very  common. 

S.  albogtriattu.  Fin. — Hedges  and  on  flowers,  common. 

8,  umbeUatarum,  Fb. — On  Umbelliferae,  not  uncommon.     Bare  I.  B. 

S  cincttu.  Fin. — Very  common  in  woods,  Cheshire. 

8.  auricolUs,  Mg. — Woods,  Knowsley,  BainhilL 

8.  manicatus,  Mg. — On  flowers,  common  all  the  summer. 

8,  clypeatus,  Mg. — On  flowers,  common. 

8,  cyaneus,  Mir. — On  flowers,  common. 

8.  granditarsus,  Fstr. — Moist  places,  often  in  the  shade,  not  rare. 

8.  rosarum,  Fb. — Garden,  Rainhill,  1855. 

8,  scalaris,  Fb. — Amongst  grass,  not  uncommon. 

Genus  Doros,  Mg. 
P.  cUrqfasciaUa,  Dg. — Plantation,  Windle  moss,  1855. 

Genus  Meljthbeptus,  Lw. 
M.  menthastri,  L. — On  flowers  amongst  grass,  not  uncommon. 
Genus  Baccha,  Fb. 

B.  obscuripenniSf  Mg. — ^Amongst  grass,  not  rare. 

Genus  Ascia,  Mgrle. 
A,  podagrica,  Fb. — ^May  be  swept  from  grass  anywhere  in  summer. 

Family  26.    CoNOPiDiE,  Leach. 
This  family  contains  but  one  genus,  in  which  are  nine  British  species. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  parasitic  habits  of   the   larvae,  which 
come  to  maturity  in  the  abdomen  of  humble-bees,  the   perfect  insect 
escaping  through  the  segments. 

Chnus  CoNOPs,  Fb. 

C.  rufipeSf  L. — Swept  from  flowers,  not  common. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  BUSLINGTHORPE  BRASS. 

By  tJie  Rev.  John  Saiisom,  B.A. 

{Head  ]4th  Jakcart,  1858.) 


+  "  Issy  gyst  Sire  Rychard  le  Fiz  Sire  John  de  Boselyngthorp  del  alme  dcry 
Deus  eyt  mercy." 

Such  is  the  inscription  round  the  slab,  in  which  the  Buslingthorpe 
Brass  is  fixed.  The  stone  and  brass  are  described  by  Boutell,  ( Christian 
Monuments,  1854,  p.  146,)  who  fixes  the  date  at  c.  A.D.  1280.  Boutell 
also  supplies  the  arms,  (the  shield,  on  which  they  were  originally  engraved, 
having  been  lost,)  as  "  Or,  a  cJievron,  sable,''  These  arms,  however,  sup- 
plied from  a  contemporary  roll  of  arms,  differ  slightly  from  the  Busling- 
thorpe arms,  as  described  in  the  roll,  temp.  Ed.  II.,  published  in  the  Pari. 
Writs  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  and  also  by  N.  H.  Nicolas,  Esq.,  (Pickering, 
1829,)  where  they  stand  as  follows : — 

'<  Sire  Richard  de  BoseHngthorp,  de  argent,  od  le  chef  endente  de  sable, 
e  un  cheveron  de  goules." 

These  latter  were  the  arms  of  '*  Richard,  son  of  Richard  de  Buselyng- 
thorp,  Knt.** ;  as  (a  gentleman,  who  has  consulted  the  document,  informs 
me)  is  the  description  given  of  Richard  Buslingthorpe,  the  younger,  in  the 
copy  of  a  deed  of  transfer,  dated  1282,  to  be  found  in  Add.  MSS.  6118,  in 
the  Brit.  Mus.  It  is  observable,  that  this  date  goes  far  to  bring  back  the 
death  of  the  elder  Richard,  whom  the  brass  commemorates,  and  the  son's 
succession  to  the  property,  to  Boutell's  date  of  c.  1280.  At  all  events,  in 
the  Parliamentary  Writs,  among  the  first  summonses  on  record,  as  early  as 
1294,  this  second  Richard  appears  as  assessor  and  collector,  in  co.  lane, 
of  the  tenth  granted  in  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  22  Edw.  1.  From 
this  time  he  was  regularly  summoned  to  perform  military  service,  Ac.,  on 
account  of  lands  in  Notts.,  Derby,  and  Line,  down  to  1324,  when,  dying 
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at  an  advanced  age,  he  was  bnried  (I  suspect)  at  Wellingore,*  where  he  held 
property  apparently  jure  uxoris,  John  Buslingthorpe,  who  socceeded  to 
his  estates,  was  (like  his  father)  connected  with  the  Scotch  wars  under  the 
Edwards.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Pari.  Writs,  Rot.  Scotiae,  Oalend.  Rot 
Chart.,  &c.  Dying  without  issue,  temp.  £d.  III.,  he  was  succeeded  by  bis 
sister,  Margaret  Bracebridge. 

The  earliest  mention,  as  fiur  as  I  am  yet  aware,  of  the  name  of  Busling- 
thorpe, occurs  in  the  MonasUcon,  in  a  reciting  charter  of  Hen.  II.,  confirming 
a  grant  to  the  canons  of  Barlings  Abbey : — 

"  Ex  done  Walteri  de  Briselingthorp,  et  ex  concessione  Bertranni  filii 
sui,  unam  bovatam  terras  cum  pertinentiis  in  Buselingthorp.*" 

Tbere  is  a  tradition,  that  an  ancestor  of  the  Buslingthorpes,  having 
killed  a  dragon,  in  reward  for  his  exploit  received  a  royal  grant  of  the 
pasture  of  Lissington.  Now,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  survey  there 
was  no  parish  of  Buslingthorpe,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  this 
dragon-slayer  may  have  founded  the  Church,  and  parish  of  Buslingthorpe, 
within  his  new  domain.  He  may  have  come  originally  from  the  place  near 
Leeds,  called  Buslingthorpe,  (Busli's-ing-thorpe  ?)  in  which  neighbourhood 
Roger  de  Busli  had  manors  at  the  time  of  Domesday.  It  seems,  however, 
more  likely  that  the  name  and  family  of  Buslingthorpe  originated  tn 
Lincolnshire,  and  passed  at  a  later  period  into  Yorkshire.  Thomas  Heame, 
in  his  Liber  Niger  Scaccarii,  at  the  commencement  of  vol.  ii.,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  early  account  of  some  of  the  Lincolnshire  manors ;  in  which 
document  a  person  named  Buselinus  is  mentioned  as  holding  certain  lands 
in  Esatorp,  in  the  same  locality  as  the  present  Buslingthorpe.  This 
Esatorp,  where  Buselinus  was  tenant,  would  come  naturally  enoi^h  to  be 
called  Buselinus  Thorpe,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  in  the  neigh- 


*  In  the  north  aisle  of  WeUingore  Chureh  is  an  altar-tomb  of  alabaster,  with  dw 
effigies  of  a  knight  in  armoar  and  his  lady.  It  has  neither  arms  nor  inscription  remain- 
ing ;  but  from  the  date  assigned  to  it,  and  the  proBabilitj  of  its  representing  the  lord 
and  lady  of  the  manor,  I  coDJecture  that  the  persons  commemorated  by  this  monument 
are  Richard  de  Boselingthorpe  (the  younger)  and  Isabella  his  wife ;  who  would  seem  to 
have  made  Wellingore  their  chief  residence,  as  it  is  also  described  (in  the  Inq.  p.  m.) 
as  their  principal  and  most  yaluable  estate,  being  placed  before  Buslingthorpe,  Lad- 
borough,  or  Bothnmsell.  This  altar-tomb  may  have  been  erected  by  John  de  Busling- 
thorpe, or  by  his  sister  fifargaret,  wife  of  John  de  Bracebridge,  both  of  whom  succeeded 
to  the  property,  the  latter  upon  the  death  of  her  brother,  s.  p. 
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bourhood  of  the  same  name,  as  Estorp,  Aistorp,  &c. ;  and  Walter,  upon 
bis  succeeding  to  6uselin*s  property,  would  become  known  as  Walter  de 
BuseHn-thorpe,  Such  would  appear  to  be  the  most  probable  origin  of  the 
name.  At  all  events,  from  the  time  of  Walter — shortly  after  the  Conquest — 
down  to  the  time  when  the  property  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the  Brace- 
bridge  flEunily,  of  Bracebridge,  co.  Line,  and  of  Kingsbury,  co.  Warwick, 
the  Buslingthorpes  had  a  residence  here,  yiz.,  a  moated  manor-house,  per- 
haps originally  one  of  the  small  castles,  so  numerous  and  so  much  com- 
plained of  during  the  reigns  of  our  early  Norman  kings. 

What  is  meant  by  the  tradition  of  the  ancestor  of  the  Buslingthorpe 
family  having  killed  a  dragon,  I  will  not  imdertake  to  say.  That  it  had  no 
allusion  to  Lincolnshire  drainage,  (which  is  the  received  opinion,)  I  am 
convinced,  as  well  because  there  is  no  evideuce  of  any  early  attempts  at 
drainage  in  this  locality,  as  because  there  are  other  localities,  to  which  a 
myth  of  dragon-slaying  is  equally  attached,  where  no  such  works  >*  could 
ever  have  been  needed.  Whether  the  fact  of  founding  a  Church  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  **  great  dragon,"  or  whether,  supposing  the  Church  to 
have  been  originally  dedicated  in  honour  of  St,  George  or  St.  Michael, 
(both  favourite  saints  with  the  Anglo-Norman  knights),  the  circumstance  of 
some  representation  of  the  patron-saint  having  been  mistaken  for  the 
founder,  may  better  account  for  the  tradition,  I  leave  as  an  open  question, 
without  hazarding  an  opinion :  where  evidence  is  wanting,  we  can  conclude 
nothing  by  the  mere  weighing  of  probabilities. 

Mention  is  made  of  several  members  of  the  family  of  BusHngthorpe  in 
Rot.  de  Fin.,  Test,  de  Nov.,  Calend.  Rot.  Chart.,  Inq.  p.  m..  Rot.  Scot , 
Dodsw.  MSS.  (Bodl.),  Thoroton's  Notts.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  younger  Richard  had  free  warren  in  Staynton  and  Wraghby,  as 
well  as  Beselingthorp.  He  married  Isabella,  (St.  George  ?)  in  whose  right 
he  held  a  moiety  of  the  manor  of  Bothumsel,  co.  Notts.  He  also  held  the 
manors  of  Ludborough,  near  Louth,  and  of  Wellingore,  near  Temple- 
Bruem.  Wellingore  paid  an  assize  to  the  Hospitallers  at  Temple-Bruem. 
And  it  seems  not  unlikely,  that,  before  it  passed  to  the  Hospitallers,  the 
Buslingthorpes  were  (more  or  less)  connected  with  Temple-Bruem ;  and 
that  Sire  John  de  Boselingthorpe,  (father  of  the  first,  and  grand^ither  of 
the  second  Richard,)  may  have  been  a  Templar  belonging  to  that  Pre- 
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ceptoiy,  or  otherwise  connected  wiih  their  order.  His  tomh  in  Busliiig- 
thorpe  Church  bears  a  recumbent  effigy  in  atone  with  crossed  Ugs.  He 
probably  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  His  father, 
William,  was  either  son  or  grandson  of  Bertram,  the  son  of  Walter  de 
Buslingthorpe ;  which  Walter,  I  suppose,  founded  the  Church,  temp. 
Hen.  I.  or  Steph.* 

Any  further  particulars  relating  to  this  family,  or  information  tending  to 
connect  the  Buslingthorpes  with  the  place  so  called  at  Leeds,  would  be 
received  as  a  favour  by  the  compiler  of  this  brief  notice. 


•  The  succession  of  the  Baslingthorpes  to  the  "lordship"  was  in  this  order:— 
Walter,  Bertram,  WDliam,  {another  William?)  John,  Richard,  Richard  the  younger, 
John, — sQcceeded  by  his  sbter,  Margaret  Bracebiidge,  who  was  sncceeded  by  Bobert 
Bracebridge,  described  as  her  cousin  and  heir. 
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ON  SLAVERY,  AS  IT  EXISTED  IN  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 

SAXON  ERA.  AND  THE  SUBSTITUTION  OF  VILLENAGE 

AFTER  THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST.  UNTIL  ITS 

GRADUAL  EXTINCTION. 

By  Joseph  Wright^  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Doncaster. 

(Bbad  20th  Mat.  1858.) 


It  is  not  purposed  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  into  any  lengthened 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Saxon  power  in  this  country;  but  it  will  he 
necessary  that  we  should  briefly  refer  to  it  in  passing. 

When  the  Saxons  first  hegan  to  obtain  a  name,  they  lived  in  Cimhrica. 
Chersonesus ;  which  we  now  call  Denmark.*  They  appear  to  have  been 
invited  over  by  Vortigem,  the  General  of  the  Britons,  about  A.D.  449, 
shortly  after  the  Romans  withdrew  their  garrisons,  on  the  decline  of  their 
empire  under  Valentinian  the  younger.  The  Britons  were  at  that  period 
"  a  soft,  lazy  and  unwarlike  people, "f 

«  Unnerved,  exhausted,  spiritless  and  snnk,'*^ 
and  wholly  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  incursions  of  the 
Picts  and  Scots,  wbom  the  Roman  soldiexy  had  in  some  measure  kept  in 
check.  The  Britons,  when  they  invited  the  Saxons,  sent  ambassadors 
to  them,  who  described  the  country  *'  as  a  land  large  and  spacious, 
abounding  with  all  manner  of  necessaries.*?  Soon  after  the  return  of  this 
embassy,  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  arrived 
in  Britain  vrith  their  flat-bottomed  boats,  called  *'  cyules,"  or  long  boats, 
and  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  two  several  engagements.  ||  The 
Saxons  seem  to  have  been  greatly  satisfied  with  the  '*  lands,  customs  and 
plenty  of  Britain,**  (which  according  to  ancient  tradition,  was  originally 
called  "  the  country  of  green  hills,  **)ir  and  soon  came  to  the  determination 
of  appropriating  so  goodly  an  inheritance  to  themselves. 

•  Camden,  124.  +  lb.  123. 

J  Thomson's  •*  Liberty,**  part  4. 

f  Camden,  123.  ||  lb.  122. 

%  Thierrj*t  History  of  Uie  Conquest  of  England,  vol.  J,  bk.  1,  page  1. 
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Under  the  pretence  of  ill  pay  and  short  diet,  they  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Picts,  raised  a  eanguinaiy  war  against  their  entertainers,  and  in 
all  parts  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  wasted  their  lands,  razed  their 
cities,  and  at  length  dispossessed  the  Britons  of  the  best  part  of  the  island, 
and  their  hereditary  estates.*  So  fearful  were  the  atrocities  inflicted  upon 
the  inhabitants,  that  we  are  told  in  language,  of  the  most  expressive  charac- 
ter, "  that  they  suffered  whatever  a  conqueror  may  be  imagined  to  inflict, 
or  the  conquered  to  fear."t  The  few  who  were  not  massacred  or  expelled 
from  their  habitations,  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  slavery,  and 
were  employed  in  cultivating,  for  their  new  masters,  those  grounds  which 
they  once  claimed  as  their  own.J  The  Saxons  having  by  their  treachery 
established  themselves  in  Britain,  divided  it  into  seven  kingdoms,  and 
made  of  it  a  heptarchy ,§  under  which  they,  for  a  long  time,  Uved  in  a 
flourishing  condition ;  until  at  last  all  the  other  kingdoms,  shattered  with 
civil  wars,  were  subdued  to  that  of  the  West  Saxons.  || 

The  peaceful  Egbert  (who  was  crowned  king  of  Britain  at  Winchester)^ 
issued  an  edict  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be  called  **  Englelond,'*  that 
is,  "  the  land  of  the  Angles,"  or  An^e  Land.**  The  countiy  afterwards 
(A.D.  1014)  fell  for  a  short  time  under  the  yoke  of  the  Danes;  hot 
eventually  the  government  (A.D.  1041)  reverted  to  the  English  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  who  recovered  the  regal  dignity.  The  moral 
state  of  the  inhabitants  at  this  period  seems  to  have  been  most  vicious 
and  degraded,  for  it  is  recorded  that  the  "  clergy  were  idle,  drowsie 
and  ignorant,'*  and  that  the  laity  gave  themselves  over  to  luxury,  and  a 
loose  way  of  living ;  insomuch  that  Gervasius  Dorobemensia  observes  of 
those  times,  "  they  ran  so  headlong  upon  wickedness  that  Hwas  looked  upon 
as  a  crime  to  be  ignorant  of  crlmes'^^ 

"The  English  at  that  time,'*  says  WilUam  of  Malmesbury,  "used 
clothes  that  did  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  knee ;  their  heads 
were  shorn,  their  beards  shaven,  only  the  upper  lip  was  always  let  grow  to 
its  full  length ;  their  arms  were  even  loaded  with  golden  bracelets,  and 
their  skin  all  set  with  painted  marks. "JI  The  love  of  display  seems  to 
have  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Saxon  character,  especially  among 

«  Camden,  122.  f  Camden,  128. 

\  Wright's  Goldsmith,  yoI.  1,  p.  13.  §  Camden,  130. 

II  lb.  133.  f  Brady's  Old  Eng.  Hist,  27. 

••  Camden,  184.  f  f  Cam.  Id4.  {}  lb.  154. 
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the  men,  for  we  are  told  that  they  had  sometimes  gold  and  precious  stones 
round  their  necks ;  that  the  men  of  consequence  or  wealth  usually  had 
expensive  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  rings  on  their  fingers;  and  it  is 
recorded  as  singular  that  the  bracelets  of  the  male  sex,  were  more  costly 
than  those  allotted  to  the  women.*  We  also  read  of  silk  garments  worn 
by  them,  woven  with  golden  eagles.  Indeed,  personal  ornaments  seem  to 
have  been  special  objects  of  testamentary  disposition,  and  were  no  doubt 
deemed  high  marks  of  esteem.  Bequests  of  this  nature  are  mentioned  in 
several  Anglo-Saxon  wills,  referred  to  by  Turner  in  his  history  of  that 
people,  but  we  shall  only  notice  one,  where  the  testator  is  stated  to  have 
bequeathed  to  his  lord  a  beak,  or  bracelet,  of  eighty  gold  mancusse,  and  to 
his  lady  one  of  thirty :  he  appears  also  to  have  had  two  neck  bracelets, 
one  of  forty,  and  another  of  eighty  gold  mancussB,  and  two  golden  bands. f 
A  mancusa,  it  may  be  observed,  was  of  the  value  of  six  shillings  of  the 
coinage  of  that  day ;  five  pennies  made  one  shilling,  and  thirty  pennies 
one  mancusa :  I  but  Turner  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  mancusa  was 
a  weight,  not  a  coin.§  And  here  we  may  mention,  that  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  an  early  period,  were  eminent  as  workers  in  gold  and  silver,  and  exported 
their  productions  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  || 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  subject  of  this  paper,  viz.,  slavery  as  it 
existed  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  well  authenticated  (perhaps  it  may  be 
said,  too  well),  that  during  that  era  a  large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population  were  complete  slaves,  and  without  any  political  existence  or  social 
consideration  in  the  state.  This  unfortunate  class  of  men,  who  were  called 
Theow  and  Esne,  are  frequently  mentioned  in  our  ancient  laws  and  charters, 
and  are  exhibited  in  the  servile  condition  of  being  the  property  of  others.lT 
They  were  bought  and  sold  with  the  land,  and  were  conveyed  in  the  grants 
of  it  promiscuously  with  the  cattle  and  other  property  upon  it.  Thus,  in 
an  enumeration  of  property  on  an  estate,  it  is  said  that  there  were  a  hundred 
sheep,  fifty-five  swine,  two  men,  and  five  yoked  oxen.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
wills  these  wretched  beings  are  given  away,  precisely  as  we  now  dispose  of  our 
plate,  furniture  or  money.    An  archbishop  bequeaths  land  to  an  abbey,  with 


*  2  Sharon  Torner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  b.  8,  o.  5,  p.  59. 

t  lb.  b.  8,  0.  5,  p.  59.        }  lb.  b.  8.  c.  12,  p.  127.        f  lb.  b.  8,  c.  12,  p.  180. 

II  2  Turner  b.  8,  c.  9,  p.  96. 

f  Cassell's  Illastrated  Exhibitor  and  Mag.  of  Art,  vol.  2,  p.  869. 
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ten  oxen  and  two  men ;  and  Elfhelm*  bequeaths  his  chief  mansion  at  Gyrs- 
tingthorpe,  with  all  the  property  that  stood  thereon,  both  provisions  and  men.f 
They  were  allowed  to  be  pat  into  bonds,  and  to  be  whipped.  They  might 
be  branded  like  cattle  or  sheep,  and  yoked  like  oxen.|  They  had,  however, 
this  advantage  over  the  freemen,  that  their  masters  were  responsible  for 
their  delinquencies,§  while  the  ordinaiy  freeman,  who  had  not  a  lord  to  pay 
for  him,  was  bound  with  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour.  Eveiy  Saxon 
freeman  had  his  undertakers,  that  he  should  do  every  man  right,  and  make 
satisfaction  for  the  crimes  he  committed.  The  freemen,  masters  of  fami- 
lies, their  sons  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  all  other  freemen,  were  cast 
into  decuries  or  tithings ;  except  clercs,  miHtes,  their  children  and  women : 
that  is,  ten  freemen,  or  free  pledges,  were  bound  all  for  one  another,  and 
were  to  bring  the  offending  person  amongst  them  to  justice,  or,  if  they 
could  not  do  so,  to  make  satisfiEu*^on  for  the  crime  he  committed.  ||  The 
introduction  of  Christianity,  however,  led  to  frequent  manumissions,  and 
established  another  class  of  people,  called  friUmn,  and  persons  so  made 
free  were  considered  to  be  in  a  middle  state  between  slaves  and  freemen. 
Those  who  were  freemen  from  their  birth  (or  freemen  of  ignoble  rank)  were 
called  ceorls,  and  constituted  a  middle  class  between  the  nobility  and  such 
labourers  and  mechanics  as  were  slaves,  or  descended  from  slaves ;  and  being 
generally  devoted  to  agriculture,  a  ceorl  was  the  usual  name  for  a  husband- 
man or  fjEurmer.lF  A  freeman,  however,  might  lose  his  liberty,  the  degradation 
from  liberty  to  slavery  being  one  of  the  punishments  to  which  a  freeman  was 
liable.  A  freeman  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  penalty  of  the  law,  was  called 
a  white  theow,  that  is  a  penal  slave,  and,  when  so  reduced  to  slavery,  became 
subject  to  corporal  punishment ;  for  one  who  had  stolen  while  free  might 
be  scourged  by  his  accuser ;  but  if,  while  a  white  theow,  he  stole,  he  might 
be  hanged.**  So  by  the  laws  of  Ina  (who  was  king  of  Wessex  in  A.D.  688) 
if  the  wife  and  family  witnessed  his  oflFence,  they  were  all  forced  into 
slavery ;  and  if  a  freeman  worked  on  the  Sunday  without  his  lord's  per. 
mission,  he  forfeited  his  freedom,  or  subjected  himself  to  the  payment  of  a  . 
fine  of  60s. ;  and  if  a  priest  so  transgressed  he  became  liable  to  double 


*  See  his  will ;  which  was  first  published  at  the  end  of  Lye's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionsix. 
Barrington  on  Statutes,  note  (g.)  p.  37. 

t  2  Turner  b.  8,  o.  9,  p.  97.         |  lb.  b.  8,  o.  9,  p.  99.        §  lb.  p.  95. 

II  Brady's  Old  English  History :    The  Glossary,  p.  00. 

f  2  Scriven  on  Copyhold,  671.  ••  2  Turner  b.  8,  c.  9,  p.  96. 
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that  amount.*  In  proof  of  the  yeiy  odioos  natare  of  the  8laTei7  which 
was  at  one  time  practised  among  the  Saxons,  we  may  quote  the  language 
of  I^r.  Henry  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  where  he  states  that 
"Wulfstan  (who  became  Archbishop  of  York  A.D.  920)  cured  the 
**  people  of  Bristol  of  a  most  odious  and  inveterate  custom,  which  they 
*'  deriyed  from  their  ancestors,  of  buying  men  and  women  in  all  parts 
**  of  England,  and  exporting  them  to  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  gain.  The 
"  young  women  they  commonly  got  with  child,  and  carried  them  to  market 
"  in  their  pregnancy,  that  they  might  bring  a  better  price.  You  might  haye 
*'  seen,  with  sorrow,  long  ranks  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  the 
"  greatest  beauty,  tied  together  with  ropes,  and  daily  exposed  to  sale ;  nor 
"  were  these  men  ashamed,  oh !  horrid  wickedness !  to  give  up  their 
*'  nearest  relations,  nay,  their  own  children  to  slavery.  Knowing  the  obsti- 
"  nacy  of  these  people,  it  is  said,  he  sometimes  stayed  two  months  among 
*'  them,  preaching  every  Lord's  day ;  by  which,  in  process  of  time,  he 
"  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  their  minds  that  they  abandoned  that 
*'  wicked  trade,  and  set  an  example  to  all  the  rest  of  England  to  do  the 
"  8ame."+ 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to  the  origin  of 
slavery,  which  we  are  assured  was  inflicted  for  disobedience  to  parents ; 
and  in  support  of  this  view  we  may  quote  the  testimony  of  an  ancient 
author  (the  author  of  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley)t  who  tells  us  "  that  bondage 
'*  or  vUlenage  had  its  b^inning  among  the  Hebrews,  and  its  original  of 
**  Chanaan  the  son  of  Ham,  who,  because  he  had  mocked  his  ^Either  Noah 
*'  to  scorn,  lying  dissolutely  when  he  was  drunk,  was  punished  in  his  son 
''Chanaan  with  penalty  of  bondage.*'§  That  slavery  existed  in  this 
country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  (A.D.  1066),  there  can  be  no 
doubt;  for  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  introduction  to  the  History 
^  of  England,  expressly  states,  that  the  Normans  found  among  us  a  sort 
of  people  who  were  in  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  used  and 
employed  in  the  most  servile  works,  and  belonging,  both  they,  their  chil- 
dren, and  eflects,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  like  the  rest  of  the  cattle  or  stock 
upon  it,  and  that  these  seem  to  have  been  they  who  held  what  was  called 


*  Ancient  Institntes  <^  Laws  of  England,  p.  23. 
t  Dr.  Henry  vo\.  4,  p.  288.    2  Tamer  68,  o.  9,  s.  99 ;  in  note  49. 
}  Sir  William  Bastall,  who  was  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  in  1558. 
§  Les  Termes  de  da  Ley,  p.  445. 
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the  folkland, /rom  which  they  toere  removable  at  the  lord's  pleasure.*  These 
•'  lords  of  the  soil,"  were  doubtless  the  owners  of  manors,  which  Blackstone 
tells  us  are,  in  substance,  as  ancient  as  the  Saxon  constitution,  though  per> 
baps  differing  a  little,  in  some  immaterial  circumstances,  from  those  that 
exist  at  the  present  day;  and  were  so  called  because  the  lord  usually 
resided  there.f  And  here,  in  passing,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  notice 
that  the  mistresses  of  manor  houses  in  former  times  served  out  to  the  poor 
weekly,  with  their  own  hands,  certain  quantities  of  bread,  and  were  there- 
fore called  Uf-days,  two  Saxon  words  signifying  bread-giver ;  the  word? 
were  at  length  corrupted,  and  the  mistress  called  lady. 

As  to  the  institution  of  manors,  we  find  that  the  ancient  Kings  of  the 
realm,  who  held  all  the  lands  of  England  in  demesne,  (i.e.  in  their  own 
hands)  usually  granted  a  certain  compass,  or  circuit,  of  ground,  to  certain 
lords  and  great  personages,  with  liberty  for  them  to  parcel  the  lands  out  to 
other  inferior  tenants,  reserving  such  duties  and  services  as  Idiey  thought 
fit,  the  said  lords  performing  such  service,  and  paying  such  rents,  Ac.,  as 
the  said  Bangs  reserved  by  such  their  grants  and  donations.^  Within 
these  manors,  courts  leet  and  courts  baron  were  generally  held.  Manors 
were  in  reality  the  immediate  cause  of  courts  baron,  without  which  they 
could  not  exist ;  §  but  courts  leet  belonged  to  the  Emg  only,  and  could 
only  be  held  by  special  prescription,  (which  presupposed  a  grant)  or  some 
special  royal  patent.||  The  privilege,  however,  to  hold  courts  leet  was 
generally  granted  to  most  lords  for  the  ease  of  the  people,  who  were 
resiants  or  inhabitants  of  their  manors.lF  The  proper  business  of  the 
courts  leet  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  viz.,  to  enquire  into  and  punish 
interior  offences  of  a  public  character,  such  as  public  breaches  of  the 
peace,  bloodshed,  affrays,  encroachments,  nuisances,  &c.,  yet  it  might  also 
enquire  of  all  such  other  offences,  under  high  treason,  as  were  of  a 
public  nature,  and  committed  within  its  precincts.  But  offences,  whereof 
the  punishment  was  loss  of  life  or  member,  were  only  presentable  and 
enquirable  there,  i.e.,  the  jurors  there  might  find  the  indictment ;  but  then 
it  was  to  be  certified  over  to  the  justices  of  the  assizes  to  be  tried.**  The 
business  of  the  courts  baron,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  civil  nature,  viz , 

•  Stewart's  Black,  vol.  2,  c.  6,  p.  02.  f  lb.  p.  90. 

{  Bcroggd's  Courts  Leet  and  Courts  Baron,  p.  76. 

§  Coke'sCop.,  sec.  3J,p.  41.  ||  Scroggs,  p.  83.  %  lb.  p.  2, 

••  lb,  p.  4. 
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Ist,  to  adjust  differences  between  lord  and  lord  adjoining ;  2ncl,  to  keep 
rest  and  quietness  between  lord  and  tenant,  that  the  lord  should  permit 
the  tenant  to  enjoy,  paying  his  rent,  and  performiDg  his  services,  and  that 
the  tenant  should  not  wrong  the  lord  by  withdrawing  his  rents,  customs  or 
services ;  and  3rd,  to  set  things  right  between  tenant  and  tenant.*  These 
manor  courts  are  still  in  being  in  this  country,  and  retain  the  same  name 
and  nature  as  they  had  before  the  conquest ;  but  their  jurisdiction  has  un- 
fortunately been  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  as  by  their  means  ready  redress 
was  anciently  brought  to  every  man*s  door,  and  right  was  rendered  in  every 
village. 

In  proof  of  the  many  manors  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
and  as  illustrative  of  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  the  Norman  seized  to 
his  own  use  the  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobility,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
observation  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  informs  us,  in  his  introduction  to 
Domesday,  (a  document  which  contained  a  survey  of  the  whole  kingdom) 
that  the  Conqueror  himself  held  as  many  as  1290  manors,  (Thierry  says 
nearly  1600)  exclusive  of  Berewicks  and  Sokes.  Of  these,  about  350  had, 
in  some  way,  belonged  to  the  Saxon  crown,  and  are  spoken  of  as  the 
King  8,  or  had  been  old  demesne.+ 

William  appears  to  have  been  no  less  lavish  in  the  distribution  of  his 
favors  amongst  his  followers,  for  it  is  stated  that  he  gave  to  Robert,  Lord 
Moreton,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  alone,  as  his  share  of  the  spoil,  793  manors ; 
to  Alan,  Lord  Bretain,  Earl  of  Eichmond,  442  manors,  and  to  Geofrey, 
Bishop  of  Constance,  280  manors  ;l  and  we  find  that  William,  the  first 
Earl  of  Warren,  was  at  the  time  of  making  the  general  survey  referred  to, 
possessed  of  200  lordships  in  several  counties  of  England,  whereof  Conis- 
berg,  in  Yorkshire,  was  one,  which  had  at  that  time  28  towns  and  hamlets 
within  its  soke.§  This  rapacious  example  of  the  conqueror  seems  to  have 
been  readily  followed  by  Cromwell  in  1660,  in  his  Irish  expedition,  when 
he  seized  the  lands  of  the  Irish  Royalists,  and  divided  five  millions  of  acres 
amongst  his  adherents.||  The.  Normans,  shortly  after  the  conquest  of 
England,  introduced  the  feudal  system  into  the  country,  upon  which  they 
enfranchised  all  such  Saxon  slaves  as  fell  to  their  share,  by  admitting 


•  Scroggfs,  88.     +  Stewart's  Black  c.  6,  p.  99,  note  t. 

I  Brady's  Old  Knglish  Histon',  p.  13,  c.         §  Blouui's  Ancient  Tennres,  186. 

II  Scriven  on  Copyhold,  toI.  i ,  p.  2,  in  note  c. 
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them  to  JeaLty,  (which  was  an  oath  taken  to  he  trae  to  their  lord)  in 
respect  of  the  little  livings  which  thej  had  hitherto  been  allowed  to 
possess,  merely  as  the  scanty  supports  of  their  base  condition ;  and  which 
they  were  still  suffered  to  retain  upon  the  like  service  as  they  had  in  Uieir 
former  servitude  been  used  and  employed  in.  But  this  possession,  being 
clothed  with  feaUy^  was  by  that  means,  advanced  into  a  kind  of  temiT$, 
and  difiEered  very  much  from  the  ancient  servile  possession,  and  was 
thenc^orth  called  viUenagey*  a  term  used  (according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,) 
because  they  lived  chiefly  in  villages,  and  were  employed  in  rustic  works  of 
the  most  sordid  kind,  resembling  the  Spartan  helots,  to  whom  alone  the 
culture  of  the  lands  was  assigned ;  their  rugged  masters,  like  our  northem 
ancestors,  esteeming  war  the  only  honourable  employment  of  mankind.! 
In  this  respect  they  differed  greatly  from  the  Romans,  amongst  whom 
agriculture  or  tillage  was  in  high  estimation,  in&omuch  that  the  senatoiB 
themselves  thought  it  no  degradation  to  put  their  hand  to  the  ploagLj  It 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  few  Saxons  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
retain  their  lands,  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  imitate  the  example  of  their 
Norman  brethren,  in  the  en&anchisement  of  their  slaves ;  but  we  are 
expressly  told  that  neither  did  our  Saxon  nor  Norman  ancestors  mean  to 
increase  or  strengthen  the  possession  of  their  villeins,  but  to  leave  that 
as  dependant  and  precarious  as  before ;  save  only  that  as  by  their  admission 
to  fealty,  their  possession  was  put  in  some  measure  upon  a  feudal  footing, 
the  lords  could  not  deal  with  them  so  wantonly  as  before.  §  To  what 
extent  the  villein,  (for  we  must  now  so  call  him)  was  benefited  by  the 
change,  (except  perhaps  in  the  alteration  of  tenure  before  alluded  to,)  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture,  when  we  read  that  under  the  Normans  the 
payment  of  a  few  shillings  was  deemed  an  equivalent  for  the  murder  of  a 
man  who  was  not  a  freeman,  while  the  killing  of  a  deer  was  punishahle 
with  death  1 1 — and  a  man  was  sentenced  to  lose  both  his  eyes  for  the 
slaying  of  a  boar.  Of  the  Norman  himself  it  is  quaintly  said  by  an  old 
author,  that  "  this  savage  King  loved  wild  beasts  as  if  he  had  been  their 
fiather.^ir 

Indeed  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  scarcely  suffered  less  under  the 
brutal  cruelty  of  the  Norman,  than  the  Britons  had  suffered  under  their 

•  Jacob's  Law  Dictionary,  toI.  2,  Tit  Tenure,  8  s.  13.     +  8  Stewarfs  Blac.,  c.  6,  p.  93. 

I  Oo.  Litt  Lib.  2  c.  0,  s.  117.        |  Jac.  Law.  Die.  Tit  Tenuro,  8  s.  18. 

II  Jac.  Die.  dt  Game.         %  Cbron.  Sax.,  Gibson  p.  191.    2  Thierry  b.  6,  p.  139. 
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Saxon  ancestors ;  for  in  one  district  alone,  viz.,  between  the  Tjne  and 

the  Hamber,  no  less  than  ]  00,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 

been  destroyed.* 

•*  Even  to  feed 
**  A  tyrant's  idle  sport,  the  peasant  stair'd  ; 
**  To  the  wild  herd,  the  pasture  of  the  tame, 
**  The  oheerfol  hamlet,  spiry  town,  was  given, 
«  And  the  brown  forest  roughened  wide  aroand.'*t 

It  is  well  known  that  foreigners  who  visited  England  about  the  end  of 
the  15th  centuiy,  were  astonished  at  the  great  number  of  serfs  they 
beheld,  and  the  excessive  harshness  of  the  servitude,  when  compared  with 
what  it  was  on  the  continent,  and  even  with  what  it  was  in  France.^ 

The  feudal  system  (to  which  we  have  just  referred)  was  originally  a 
pure  militaiy  policy  of  the  northern  conquering  nations,  and  devised  by 
them  as  the  most  likely  means  to  secure  their  new  acquisitions.  In 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  that  system  into  the  country,  it 
became  a  fundamental  maxim  and  necessary  principle  of  our  English 
tenur$8f  "that  the  king  is  the  imiversal  lord,  and  original  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom,"  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  possess  any 
part  of  it,  which  has  not  mediately  or  immediately  been  derived  as  a  gift 
from  him,  to  be  held  n^^on  feodal  services.§  To  all  tenures  under  the  feodcU 
system,  (except  tenures  in  frankalmoigne  and  tenancy  at  will,)||  fealty  was 
inseparably  incident,  and,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  it,  we  shall  have  to 
touch  upon  homage,  with  which  it  is  usually  mentioned,  although  the  two 
differ  in  many  material  points  as  regards  the  persons  by  whom  they  were 
performed,  the  manner  of  their  performance,  and  the  nature  of  their 
solemnity.  Homage,  it  may  be  observed,  especially  concerned  service 
in  war,  and  appertained  to  knight's  service,ir  and  was  deemed  the  most 
honourable,  and  most  humble  service  of  reverence  that  a  frank  or  free-tenant 
might  do  to  his  lord.  It  could  only  be  done  by  tenants  in  fee-simple  and 
tenants  in  tail,**  and  was  expressive  of  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to  his  lord, 
and  the  affectionate  love  and  protection  of  the  latter  towards  his  tenant.ff 
When  homage  was  received,  the  tenant  knelt  humbly  before  his  lord 
ungirt,  with  his  head  uncovered,  and,  holding  both  his  hands  together, 

*  Buckley's  Great  Cities  of  Middle  Ages«  York,  275. 

t  Thomson's  Lib.,  part  4,  p.  U&Z.  {  Thierry,  vol.  5,  p.  603. 

%  Stewart's,  Bl.,  vol.  2,  c.  4,  p.  ftl.         |!  Co.  Cop.  sec.  20,  p.  38,  3. 

f  Co.  Cop.  sec.  20,  p.  38,  1.  ••  Co.  Cop.,  sec.  20,  p.  83,  3. 

ft  1  Co.  Litt.  L.  2,  0.  1,  sect.  85. 
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between  those  of  his  lord  who  sat  before  him,  professed  that  he  became 
his  man  from  that  day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  and  earthly  worship,  and 
unto  him  should  be  true  and  faithful,  and  .bear  to  him  faith  for  the 
tenements  which  he  claimed  to  hold  of  the  lord,  saving  the  faith  which  he 
owed  unto  his  sovereign  lord  the  king ;  and  when  this  was  concluded,  the 
lord,  so  sitting,  kissed  him.'*' 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ceremony  on  the  lord  s  i 

part,  we  may  notice  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  a  special  Act  of  P^- 
liament  was  passed  in  the  18th  Henry  YI,  to  excuse  the  kissing,  in  case  | 

of  homage  made  to  the  king,  by  reason  of  the  pestilence  then  prevalent,  f  i 

None,  in  fact,  was  capable  of  receiving  homage,  but  the  lord  in  person. 
FeaUy^  on  the  contrary,  concerned  service  at  home,  and  properly  belonged 
to  soccdge  tenure.  It  could  be  performed  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  for 
years,  and  might  be  received  by  the  lord*s  steward  or  bailiff,  on  his 
behalf,  t  When  the  tenant  did  fealiy  to  his  lord,  he  stood  before 
him,  held  his  right  hand  on  a  book,  and  repeated  the  following  form 
of  oath,  "  Know  ye  this,  my  lord,  of  A.,  that  I  shall  be  faithful  and 
true  unto  you,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  lands  which  I  claim  to 
hold  of  you,  and  that  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you  the  customs  and  services 
which  I  ought  to  do,  at  the  terms  assigned — so  help  me  God  and  the 
Saints,*'  and  he  shall  kiss  the  book.§  Although  homage,  as  before  observed, 
was  deemed  more  honourable  than  fealty,  the  latter  was  more  sacred,  as 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  the  performance  of  it  by  an  oath,  which  was  not 
the  case  in  homage.  The  reason  was  this — the  tenant  was  not  sworn  in 
doing  homage  to  his  lord,  because  no  subject  was  sworn  ta  another 
subject,  to  become  his  man  of  life  and  member,  but  to  the  king  only,  and 
that  was  called  the  oath  of  allegiance  or  homagium  ligeum.||  By  the  • 
statute  of  the  12th  Charles  II,  c.  24,  which  was  made  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  burden  of  knight^s  service,  and  the  oppressive  consequences  of 
tenure  in  capUe,  all  tenures  were  wholly  discharged  from  the  incident  of 
homage,  not  because  homage  itself  was  any  grievance,  but  because  it  was 
more  properly  an  incident  to  knight's  service,  which  that  statute  aboUshed.lT 
The  \aw'0i  fealty,  however,  was  not  altered  by  the  abolition  of  military 

•  1  Co.  LitU  L.  2,  c  8  sect  85. 

f  Ibid.    In  note  3.     Vid.  Rot.  Pari.  18  H.  6,  yol.  d,  p.  81. 

J  Co.  Cop.,  sec.  20.  p.  83,  2,  8.        5  1  Co.  Lit  b.  2,  c.  2,  8.  91.         ||  lb.  68  ».  c 

%  Tom.  Law  Die.  tiu  Homage. 
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tenures  under  the  statute  Id  Charles  II,  c.  24,  although  the  per* 
formance  of  fealty  is  now  no  longer  exacted.  In  the  case  of  eopyholders 
(who,  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  are  the  successors  of  tenants  in  viUenage,) 
a  respite  of  their  fealty  is  generally  entered  as  of  course,  and  in  other 
tenures  it  is  altogether  passed  over.*  Of  villeins,  we  are  told  there  were 
two  sorts  in  England ;  the  one  termed  regardant  the  other  in  gross,  A 
villein  in  gross  was  immediately  bound  to  the  person  of  the  lord  and  his 
heirs — the  other,  a  villein  regardant  to  a  manor,  was  bound  to  his  lord 
as  a  member  belonging  and  annexed  to  a  manor  whereof  the  lord  was 
owner.f  A  villein  in  gross  might  be  sold  to  any  person,  like  a  horse,  a 
cow  or  a  sheep ;  and  a  grant  of  him  in  English  deeds  was  expressed  in  the 

following  manner,  "Know  that  I  have  sold my  knave,  and  all  his 

offspring,  bom,  or  to  be  bom,"|  but  a  villein  regardant  could  only  be  sold 
with  the  land,  as  a  limb  or  part  of  the  estate.  A  male  bondman  was 
styled  a  villein,  but  a  female  villein  was  called  a  neife.  §  They  could  not 
acquire  any  property,  either  in  lands  or  goods,  as  against  their  lord,  for  if 
they  purchased  either,  the  lord  might  enter  upon  them,  oust  the  villein, 
and  seize  them  to  his  own  use.  If,  however,  a  villein  bought  lands  or 
goods  and  sold  them  to  another  before  the  lord  seized  them,  the  lord's 
right  was  gone.||  The  lord  might,  in  fact,  rob,  beat  and  chastise  his 
villein  at  his  will,1F  and  he  might  also  place  him  in  the  stocks,  (which 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Bridgman  was  originally  not 
intended  as  a  place  of  pimishment,  but  only  as  the  constable's  gaol  to  keep 
men  in  hold,)**  and  might  bring  an  action  against  any  one  who  presumed 
to  liberate  him  against  the  lord's  will.  To  shew  that  the  punishment 
of  the  stocks  was  only  for  the  base,  we  may  quote  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  in  King  Lear,  where  he  says — 

"  Call  not  your  stocks  for  me :  I  serve  the  king, 

**  On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  yoa." 
The  lord  however  might  not  in  the  chastisement  of  his  villein  maim 
him,  or  in  other  words,  hurt  or  take  away  any  member  of  the  body, 
whereby  the  villein  was  made  less  able  to  defend  himself,  or  offend  his 
enemy,  fur  then  he  should  have  an  appeal  of  Mayhem  against  him,  the 
life  and  members  of  every  subject  being  under  the  safeguard  and  protection 

*  Tom's  Law.  Die.  tit.  Fealty.         f  WilUam*s  Law  Die.  tit  Villein. 

♦  3  Theirry,  sec.  6,  p.  504.        5  1  Co.  Lit.  b.  2,  c.  11,  see.  186. 

R  1  Co.  Lit.  b.  2,  c.  11,  sec.  17.        %  Les  Termes  De  La  Ley,  tit.  Villein. 

••2  Scriv.  Cop.  688,  n.  a. 
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of  die  crown ;  to  ihe  end  that  they  may  serve  the  king  and  their  countrf , 
when  occasion  shall  he  offered.'*'  This  appeal,  to  he  effective,  most  have 
heen  hrought  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the  lord  was  liable  to 
make  grievous  fine  and  ransom.  For  in  an  appeal  of  Mayhem,  a  man 
could  only  recover  damages,  which  in  the  case  of  a  viUein,  the  lord  after 
execution  might  take  again,  so  that  the  judgment  in  favour  of  the  vUUm 
would  have  heen  of  no  benefit  to  the  plaintiff ;  hut  when  the  appeal  was 
hrought  at  the  king's  suit  it  was  otherwise.!  In  proof  of  the  heinous 
Hght  in  which  the  law  looked  upon  the  destruction  of  a  member  of  the 
hody,  which  rendered  the  suhject  less  able  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
we  may  refer  to  a  case  of  voluntary  Mayhem,  (if  we  may  so  speak,)  which 
is  mentioned  hy  Sir  Edward  Coke  who  states,  that  in  his  circuit,  in  anno 
1,  Jacobi  Regis,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  one  Brown,  a  young,  strong, 
and  lustie  rogue,  to  make  himself  impotent,  thereby  to  have  the  more 
colour  to  b^,  or  to  be  relieved,  without  putting  himself  to  any  labour, 
caused  his  companion  to  strike  off  his  left  hand ;  and  both  of  them  were 
indicted,  fined  and  ransomed-t  Indeed  by  the  ancient  law  of  England,  if 
the  defendant  in  an  appeal  of  Mayhem  had  been  found  guilty,  the  judg- 
ment against  him  had  been  that  he  should  lose  the  like  member  to  that 
which  the  plaintiff  had  lost  by  his  means — so  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  lost 
a  hand,  the  defendant  also  should  lose  one,  et  sic  de  coeteris.l  This 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law  of  retribution 
recorded  in  the  21st  chapter  of  Exodus,  which  gave  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  and  foot  for  foot.  The  children  of  viUeim,  where 
both  parents  were  of  that  class,  were  doomed  to  the  like  state  of  hereditaiy 
bondage ;  and  it  was  the  same  if  a  viUevn  took  a  freewoman  to  wife  and 
had  issue  between  them,  the  issue  were  villeins,  as  the  father  still  remained 
a  slave  as  before,  (except  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  his  own 
lady,  a  circumstance  we  should  think  of  rare  occurrence,)  for  then  he 
became  enfranchised  for  ever ;  but  if  a  neife  took  a  freeman  to  her  husband 
their  issue  were  free,  t  The  status  of  the  issue  appears  to  have  been 
grounded  on  the  maxim  of  the  common  law  that  husband  and  wife  are  all 
one  person,  the  existence  of  the  wife  being,  as  it  were,  merged  in  that  of 
her  husband  during  her  covertiure,  so  that  the  children  followed,  ex- 
necessitate,  the  degree  of  the  male.lF      The  neife  however,  when  she 

•  1  Co.  Lit.  b.  2,  c.  11,  8.  194,  "  Ransome."         f  lb.  c.  t  lb. 

S  1  Co.  Litt.  b.  2,  c.  11,  sec.  194,  "  Bansome.'*      f]  lb.  sec.  187.      f  lb.  sec.  187. 
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married  a  freeman  was  only  privileged  during  the  hoiband's  life>  In  the 
event  of  his  death  before  her  demise,  she  agam  reverted  to  the  lord.f  If 
children  were  bom  from  a  father  who  was  naHvu$  to  one  lord,  and  a  mother 
who  was  ruuiva  to  another  lord,  sach  children  were  to  be  divided  propor- 
tionably  between  the  two  lords.  I 

Every  viUdn  however  was  able  and  free  to  sne  all  manner  of  actions 
against  every  person,  except  his  lord,§  and  he  was  competent  to  act  as 
execator  of  a  freeman,  in  case  he  was  appointed  to  that  office,  ||  and  the 
lord  could  not  take  out  of  his  possession  the  goods  of  the  deceased.lF  But 
a  vilUin  was  not  eligible  to  sit  on  a  jury  (for  every  juryman  must  be  liber 
Homo)  and  the  bailiff  who  returned  him  on  the  pannel  was  amerced. 
Nor  could  a  man  who  had  been  a  vilUin  nativus,  even  after  he  had  been 
made  free  by  his  lor4>  be  produced  in  court  against  a  stranger  to  deraign 
a  cause  (that  is,  to  be  the  champion  to  prove  the  matter  in  question),  or  to 
make  his  law,  or  law  wager,  as  it  has  since  been  called,  if  it  was  objected  to 
him  that  he  was  bom  in  viUenage,** 

Having  briefly  shown  the  existence  of  slavery  or  serfdom  during  the 
Saxon  era,  and  the  substitution  of  vUlenage  by  the  Normans,  we  shall 
proceed  to  state  concisely,  the  means  which  the  lord  might  pursue  for  the 
recovery  of  his  villein,  and  then  the  mode  by  which  the  latter  might 
obtain  his  liberty.  And  first  as  to  the  lord's  right.  When  the  lord 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  any  villein  who  had  fled  from  the  manor  to 
which  he  was  regardant,  or  when  he  had  departed  from  his  lord,  against 
the  lord's  will,  the  lord  might,  (previous  to  the  Statute  25  Edw.  Ill  c.  18, 
which  gave  him  a  more  summary  remedy,)  have  a  writ,  called  a  writ 
de  nativo  hahendo,  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  which  the 
vUlein  was  supposed  to  be.tt  This  writ  (which  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to 
serve  under  the  pain  of  attachment,)  ran  in  the  following  form.  "  The 
king  to  the  sheriff,  &c.,  greeting, — ^We  command  thee  that  justly  and 
without  delay  thou  cause'  A.  of  0.  to  have  B.  his  viUein  and  fugitive,  with 
all  his  chattells  and  his  whole  sequel,  wheresoever  he  shall  be  found  in 
thy  Bailywick,  unless  he  be  in  our  demesne,  who  fled  from  his  land  after 

•  1  Co.  Litt  b.  2,  c.  11,  8. 187.        +  21  Vin.  Abr.  dt  Tillein,  pa.  579,  k.  2. 

X  Glanv.  lib.  5,  c.  6.     1  Reeve's  Hist,  of  Engl.  Law,  c.  8,  p.  99. 

1 1  Co.  Litt.  b.  2,  0.  11,  8. 189.        ||  lb.  sec.  191.       %  lb.  see.  192. 

••1  BeeTe's  History  of  EDgl.  Law,  o.  8,  p.  99. 

f  f  Fitzherbert's  Natora  Breyium  p.  185  a. 
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the  coronation  of  lord  H.  the  king,  son  of  king  John,  and  we  forbid  upon 
our  forfeiture,  that  no  man  him  unjustly  detain,  Ac."*  When  the  lord 
sued  out  the  writ  of  noHvo  hahendo  he  had  to  enter  a  plaint  before  the 
sheriff  of  the  county,  setting  forth  how  the  party  was  his  villein,  and  how 
that  he  had  fled  from  him.-f-  But  this  writ  could  not  be  had  by  a  person 
who  had  merely  an  estate  for  term  of  life,  or  for  years,  in  a  villein,  because 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  writ  of  right  to  recover  the  inheritance  in  the 
villein.l  By  virtue  of  this  writ  the  sheriff  might  seize  the  villein,  and 
deliver  him  unto  his  lord,  in  case  the  villein  confessed  unto  the  sheriff  that 
he  was  a  villein ;  but  if  the  villein  alleged  that  he  was  a  freeman,  then  it 
seems  the  sheriff  ought  not  to  seize  him,  but  the  lord  ought  to  sue  out  a 
writ  of  pone,  (which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  at  length,)  the  object 
of  which  was  to  remove  the  plea  before  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
or  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre.  For  the  sheriff  had  no  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  title  of  viUenage  in  the  county.  §  But  if  the  villein  purchased  a 
writ  de  lihertate  probanda  before  the  lord  had  sued  out  the  pone  to  remove 
the  plea  hefore  the  Justices,  then  the  writ  of  lihertate  probanda  was 
a  supersedeas  unto  the  lord  that  he  proceed  not  upon  the  writ  of  nativo 
hahendo  till  the  Eyre  of  the  Justices,  or  till  the  day  the  plea  be  adjourned 
before  the  Justices,  aud  that  the  lord  ought  not  to  seize  the  villein  in  the 
meantime,  smd  if  the  lord  sued  out  a  nativo  habendo,  and  the  villein 
purchased  this  writ  of  lihertate  probanda,  by  that,  the  sheriff  should  not 
proceed  further  in  the  writ  of  nativo  hahendo,  but  the  whole  plea  should 
be  adjourned  hefore  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  and  then  the  writ  of  nativo 
habendo  and  the  Record  should  be  sent  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre,  and 
the  lord  should  declare  thereupon,  and  the  villein  should  make  his  defence, 
and  plead  thereunto ;  and  the  villein  should  not  declare  upon  the  writ  de 
Ubertate  probanda,  nor  should  anything  be  done  thereupon.  For  that  writ 
was  but  a  supersedeas  to  surcease  for  the  time,  and  to  adjourn  the  Record 
and  the  writ  of  nativo  habendo,  before  the  Justices  in  Eyre.  [| 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  villeins 

writ,  or  writ  of  lihertate  probanda.     It  was  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  The  King  to  the  Sheriff,  &c.  A.  and  B.  her  sister  have  shown  us  that 
"  whereas  they  are  free  women,  and  ready  their  liberty  to  prove,  F.,  claim- 
"  ing  them  his  neifes,  vexeth  them  unjustly:  and  therefore  we  cx)mmand  you 

•  Fitzherbert's  Natora  Brevium,  p.  186.         +  lb.  187  a.         J  lb.  185  b. 
S  Fitz.  Nat.  Brev.  187  a.         i]  Fits.  Nat.  Brey.  186  o. 
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"  that  if  the  afores.  A.  and  B.  shall  secure  thee  their  liberty  to  prove,  then 
**  put  that  plea  before  our  Justices  at  the  first  assizes  when  to  those  parts 
**  they  shall  come,  because  such  like  proof  it  belongeth  not  to  thee  to  take, 
"  and  in  the  meantime  the  same  A.  and  B.  peace  thereupon  to  have,  cause 
''  thou,  and  say  to  the  afores.  F.  that  then  he  be  there,  that  plea  against 
**  the  afores.  A.  and  B.  thereupon  to  prosecute,  if  he  will,  and  have  there 
"  this  writ.     Witness,  Ac."* 

When  the  lord  pursued  his  remedy  by  writ  of  neife  he  had,  in  order  to 
establish  his  claim  to  the  villeiUy  to  bring  with  him  two  persons,  at  the  least, 
who  were  of  the  villein's  blood,  that  would  confess  themselves  to  be  villeins,^ 
otherwise  the  writ  should  abate,  and  the  villein  was  for  ever  enfranchised. 
But  in  a  nativo  Jutbendo,  after  the  plea  was  removed  by  a  pone,  if  the  de- 
fendant in  his  proper  person  confessed  himself  to  be  villein,  that  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  title,  and  the  lord  need  not  bring  any  proof  thereof,J 
and  by  this  confession,  all  his  issue  born  afterwards  were  villeins  and  neifes, 
but  not  such  issue  as  were  bom  before.§  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
cousin  female  could  not  be  brought  to  prove  the  male  villHn,\\  nor  could  a 
neife  who  married  a  freeman  be  produced  to  prove  viUenage  during  the 
coverture.  So  the  person  who  claimed  to  be  free,  was  to  bring  into  court 
his  nearest  relations,  descended  from  ihe  same  stock  with  himself :  and  if 
their  freedom  was  recognised  and  proved  in 'court,  tliis  was  construed  in  his 
favour,  so  as  to  free  him  from  the  yoke  of  servitude.lF 

If  a  villein  fled  to  the  lands  of  the  crown,  and  remained  there  a  year 
and  a  day,  without  claim  or  seizure  by  the  lord,  the  lord  could  not  have  a 
writ  of  nativo  habendo,  or  seize  him,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  the  King's 
demesne,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  in  respect  of  the  service  which  he  did 
to  the  King  in  ploughing  and  tillage  and  other  labours  of  husbandry  for 
the  King's  benefit  ;♦*  but  if  the  villein  had  not  remained  within  the  King's 
possessions  for  that  period,  then  the  lord  might  have  such  writ  imto  the 
sherifiP,  which  ran  as  follovra  : — 

"  The  King  to  the  Sherifi*,  &c.  We  command  thee  that  unlesse  A.,  whom 
"  B.  claims  to  be  his  villein  and  fugitive  in  thy  county  by  our  writ,  hath 
*'  remained  in  our  demean  of  S.  for  one  year  and  a  day  without  challenge, 
**  let  not  the  plea  continue  in  the  county  aforesaid,  because  he  hath  re- 
"  mained  in  our  demean  lesse  time.    Witness,  &c."tt' 

•  Fitz.  Nat  Brcv.,  1S7  (f).        t  Ibid  189  (h).        J  FiU.  Nat  Brev.  189  (h.) 

$  21  Vin.  Abr.  Tit  Vill.  p.  (a)  673,  8  and  4. 

IJ  Fitz.  Nat  Brev.  189  h.  marg.        %  1  Reeve's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  c.  3,  p.  143. 

••  1  Co.  Litt.  b.  2,  c.  11,  SCO.  3()4, 137.        f  +  Fitz.  Nat  Brev.  190  a. 


If,  howeTor,  the  vilUin  remamed  in  any  other  manor  than  in  andant 
demesne,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  any  other  lord  than  the  King,  and 
there  stayed  a  year  and  a  day,  or  for  many  years  without  any  claim  made 
hy  the  lord,  notwithstanding  that,  the  lord  might  take  and  seize  him  or 
have  a  special  writ  of  noHvo  kabendo  against  the  viUein,  directed  mito  the 
sheriff  for  his  removals  By  the  statute  25  Edward  III,  ch.  18,  the  lord 
might  ohtain  possession  of  his  villein  in  a  more  summary  way  than  bj 
resorting  to  the  writ  of  nativo  habendo,  for  that  act  gave  him  power  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  vUUm,  and  to  allege  viUenage  in  any  action  which 
might  he  brought  against  him  by  the  villein,  although  the  latter  had  a  writ 
de  liberUUe  probanda  depending,  which  was  acyoumed  before  the  Justices  in 
Banco,  or  the  Justices  in  Eyre.t 

The  lord  might  also  under  the  statute  of  1  Richard  II,  c.  2,  have  a  writ 
to  the  Sheriff  to  assist  him  to  distrain  his  villeins,  which  writ  was  as 
follows : — 

"  The  King  to  the  Sheriff,  &c.  We  command  thee  that  thou  aidest  A. 
**  of  F.,  where  he  is  not  sufl&cient  to  distreyn  his  villeins  of  N.,  to  do  him 
"  the  custom  and  services  due  and  accustomed.    Witness,  &c."J 

If  the  King's  villeins  escaped  out  of  the  manor,  a  special  writ  was  directed 
unto  the  Sheriff  of  the  county  to  inquire  by  the  oaths  of  honest  and  good 
men,  the  names  of  them,  and  where  they  abode,  and  to  make  them  return 
and  abide  within  the  manor  as  before  .§ 

Having  shown  the  process  by  which  the  lord  might  seize  or  obtain  pos- 
session of  his  villein,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  means  which  the 
law  provided  for  the  villeins*  manumission.  This  might,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author  of  ^'  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley**  be  done  in  two 
sorts,  viz.,  one  was  a  manumission  expressed,  the  other  a  manumission 
implied.  The  first,  a  manumission  expressed,  was  when  the  the  lord  made 
a  deed  to  his  villein  to  enfranchise  him  by  the  word  manumiUere,  which 
was  as  much  as  to  say,  to  let  one  go  out  of  another  man's  hands  or  power. 
The  manner  of  manumitting  or  making  free  in  old  time,  most  usually  was 
this.  The  lord  (in  the  presence  of  his  neighbours)  took  the  bondman  by 
the  head,  saying,  '*  I  will  that  this  man  be  free,"  and  therewith  shoved  him 
forward  out  of  his  hand,  and  by  this  he  was  free.||    But  if  two  had  a  villein 

*  ntz.  Nat  Bnv.,  100  a        ^  Ibid  186  o.         }  Ibid  191  o. 
I  Fite.  Nat.  Brey.  191  e.         ||  Les  Termes  de  la  Ley,  tit.  Manomissioii,  p.  136. 
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in  common,  and  one  of  them  made  a  manumission,  he  should  not  he  made 
£ree  against  hoth.*  Scott,  in  his  romance  of  Ivanhoe,  gives  the  following 
interesting  description  of  the  manumission  of  the  Swineherd  Gurth,  hyhis 
master,  Gedric  of  Eotherwood. 

'*  *  But  uncle,  (said  the  jester,  addressing  the  Saxon)  if  you  would  indeed 
"  pleasure  me,  1  pray  you  to  pardon  my  play-fellow  Gurth,  who  stole  a 
"  week  from  your  service  to  hestow  it  on  your  son.'  *  Pardon  him,*  ex- 
**  claimed  Cedric,  *  I  will  hoth  pardon  and  reward  him.  Kneel  down 
"  Gorth.*  The  swineherd  was  in  an  instant  at  his  master*s  feet.  '  Theoto 
'*  and  Erne  art  thou  no  longer,*  said  Cedric,  touching  him  with  a  wand. 
**  *  Folk  free  and  sacheUss  art  thou  in  town  and  from  town,  in  the  forest  as 
•*  in  the  fold ;  a  hide  of  land  I  give  to  thee  in  my  steads  of  Walbringham, 
"  from  me  and  mine  to  thee  and  thine,  aye  and  for  ever  ;  and  God*s  mali- 
"  son  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays.*  No  longer  a  serf,  but  a  freeman  and 
«*  a  landowner,  Gurth  sprung  upon  his  feet,  and  twice  bounded  aloft  to 
"  almost  his  own  height  from  the  ground.  *  A  smith  and  a  file,*  he  cried, 
'*  to  do  away  the  collar  from  the  neck  of  a  freeman  ! — ^Noble  master !  double 
**  IB  my  strength  by  your  gift,  and  doubly  will  I  fight  for  you !  There  is  a 
**  free  spirit  in  my  breast ;  I  am  a  man  changed  to  myself  and  all  around. 
•*  Ha,  Fangs,*  he  continued,— for  that  faithful  cur,  seeing  his  master  thus 
"  transported,  began  to  jump  upon  him,  to  express  his  sympathy — *  knowest 
"  thou  thy  master  still  ?*  *  Ay,  said  Wamba,  '  Fangs  and  I  still  know  thee, 
"  Gurth,  though  we  must  needs  abide  by  the  collar ;  it  is  only  thou  who 
**  art  likely  to  forget  both  us  and  thyself.*  *  I  shall  forget  myself  indeed, 
**  ere  I  forget  thee,  true  comrade,"  said  Gurth ;  •*  and  were  freedom  fit  for 
•*  thee,  Wamba,  the  master  would  not  let  thee  want  it.*  *  Nay,*  said 
"  Wamba,  *  never  think  I  envy  thee,  brother  Gurth;  the  serf  sits  by  the 
"  hall  fire  when  the  freeman  must  forth  to  the  field^ — and  what  saith  Old- 
"  helm  of  Malmsbury,  *  better  a  fool  at  a  feast  than  a  wise  man  at  a  fray.'  **t 

Implied  manumission,  or  manumission  without  the  word  manumitterey  was 
when  the  lord  meule  an  obligation  to  his  villein,  to  pay  him  money  at  a 
certain  day,  or  granted  him  an  annuity,  or  leased  land  to  him  by  deed  for 
years  or  life,  and  in  divers  like  cases  the  vUlein  was  thereby  made  free,  for 
this  was  dealing  with  his  villein  on  the  footing  of  a  fr'eeman.  I  It  was  in 
some  instances  giving  him  an  action  against  his  lord,  and  in  others  vesting 
in  him  an  ownership  entirely  inconsistent  with  his  former  state  of  bondage. 
So  also  if  the  lord  brought  an  action  of  debt  or  account,  or  of  covenant, 
or  of  trespass,  or  of  such  like  against  his  villein,  this  enfranchised 
him ;  for,  as  the  lord  might  have  a  short  remedy  against  his  villein,  by 
seizing  his  goods,  (which  was  more  than  equivalent  to  any  damages  he 

*  Ibid,  tit.  VUleii).  p.  574.        f  Scott's  lytnhoe,  vol.  3,  c.  3,  p.  88. 
{  Lea  Tcrmes  de  I«  Ley,  tit.  Mann.,  p.  496. 


would  recoyer,)  the  law,  which  is  always  ready  to  catch  at  anything  in 
favor  of  liberty,  presumed  that  by  bringing  this  action  he  meant  to  set  his 
villein  on  the  same  footing  with  himself,  and  therefore  held  it  an  impUed 
manumission  ;*  and  it  is  commonly  said  three  things  are  favored  in  law, 
viz.,  life,  liberty  and  dower,  f  But  if  the  lord  sued  his  vilUin  by  appeal 
of  felony,  when  he  was  indicted  of  the  same  before,  this  did  not  enfranchise 
the  villein  though  the  matter  of  appetd  was  found  against  the  lord ;  for 
the  lord  could  not  have  the  villein  to  be  hanged  without  such  suit^  A 
villein  also  became  ipso  facto  free,  if  he  had  remained  a  year  and  a  day 
in  any  privileged  town,  and  was  received  into  their  gylda,  (or  guild,  as  it 
has  since  been  called,)  as  a  citizen  of  the  place.§  So,  if  the  viMn 
brought  an  action  against  his  lord,  and  the  lord  emparled,  or  made  a  foil 
defence  before  he  made  a  protestation  of  the  villenage,  that  was  held 
to  be  an  enfranchisement,  though  he  made  a  protestation  afterwards.|| 

Notwithstanding  the  law  has  ever  been  favorable  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  it  is  probable  that  viUenage  would  have  existed  in  this  countiy 
for  a  much  longer  period  than  it  did,  had  not  the  power  of  the 
Eomish  Church  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  those  who  held  their  fellows  in  bondage,  for  it  is  a  remarkable 
fSact,  that  no  legislative  enactment  prior  to  the  Stat,  of  12  Charles  IT, 
c.  24  (by  which  tide  and  tenure  in  vilUnage  were  incidentally  abolished), 
was  ever  passed  for  the  express  liberation  of  the  villein  population.f  Even 
Magna  Charta  itself,  which  either  granted  or  secured  very  important 
privileges  to  those  orders  of  the  kingdom  that  were  already  possessed  of 
freedom,  viz.,  to  the  clergy,  the  barons  and  the  gentry,  was  all  but  silent 
as  to  the  serf,  and  left  the  inferior  and  greater  part  of  the  people  still 
to  be  treated  as  slaves.**  The  Romish  Church,  however  (to  her  honor  be  it 
spoken),  became  the  advocate  of  the  slave,  and  used  all  the  influence  which 
she  then  possessed  with  the  laity  for  the  manumission  of  the  villein.  And 
with  such  success  were  her  eflbrts  crowned,  that  vUlenage  had  nearly 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  VI.  For  Sir  Thomas  Smith 
(who  was  secretary  to  that  monarch)  testifies  **  that  he  never  knew  any 
villein  in  gross  throughout  the  realm ;  and  the  few  villeins  regardant  that 

•  2  Stew.  Bl.,  0.  6,  p.  04.        f  1  Co.  Lilt,  b.  2,  o.  11,  sec.  103. 

}  Lilt.  208,  21  Vin.  Abr.  lit.  ViUein :  p.  682,  p.  6,  6. 

$  Glanv  :  Lib.  0,  o.  0, 1  Reeve's  Hist.  Eng.  Law,  c.  8,  p.  100, 11  Mod.  Bep.  189. 

II  21  Vin.  Abr.  tit  VilL  p.  583  (o.)  1,0.        ^  BarriDgton  on  the  8tatate8,30L 

•*  Wright's  Golds.  Hist  Eng.,  o.  11,  p.  00. 
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**  were  then  remainiog  were  such  only  as  had  belonged  to  bishops,  monas- 
"  teries,  or  other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  in  the  preceding  times  of  poperj. 
"  For  the  holy  fathers,  monks  and  friars  had,  in  their  confessions,  and 
**  especially  in  their  extreme  and  deadly  sickness,  convinced  the  laity  how 
"  dangerous  a  practice  it  was  for  one  christian  man  to  hold  another  in  bond- 
•*  age ;  so  that  temporal  men,  by  little  and  little,  by  reason  of  that  terror 
"  in  their  consciences,  were  glad  to  manumit  all  their  villeins."*  \ 

By  the  means  to  which  we  have  adverted,  viUenage  gradually  ceased  to 
exist  in  England.  The  last  case  of  that  nature  (Pigg  v.  Caley)  recorded 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  occurred  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
James  I.,  in  which  an  action  of  trespass  was  brought  by  P.  against  C. 
for  taking  his  horse,  &c.,  to  which  G.  pleaded  that  he  was  seized  of  the 
manor  of  D.,  to  vdiich  P.  was  a  villein  regardant,  and  that  he  and  all 
those  whose  estate  he  had,  had  been  seized  of  the  plaintiff  and  his 
ancestors.  The  plaintiff  replied  that  he  was  free,  &c.,  absque  hoc,  that  the 
defendant,  &c.,  were  seized  of  the  plaintiff,  &c.,  as  of  villein  regardant;  and 
the  issue  was  found  for  the  plaintiff.  And  upon  motion  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, it  was  ruled  that  the  traverse  was  well  taken.  And  by  Hubbard,  if 
a  man  had  not  seizin  of  a  villein  in  gross  within  six  years,  he  should  be 
barred  by  32  H.  VITI  of  limitations  in  nativo  habendo :  for  liberty  is  favored ; 
but  yet  of  a  villein  regardant,  the  seizin  of  the  manor  to  which,  &c.,  was 
sufficient  seizin  of  the  villein,  J  Long,  however,  subsequent  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  viUenage  it  was  thought  that  the  owners  of  foreign  or  black  slaves 
might  legally  hold  them  in  bondage  in  this  country ;  and  the  following 
curious  advertisements,  republished  in  *  Notes  and  Queries,*  will  in  some 

degree  tend  to  shew  the  feeling  of  the  age  on  this  subject,  viz. :  "  A  black 
**  boy  of  about  15  years  of  age,  named  John  White,  ran  away  from  Col. 
••  Kirke  on  the  15th  instant ;  he  has  a  silver  collar  about  his  neck,  upon 
"  which  is  the  Coloners  coat  of  arms  and  cipher ;  he  has  upon  his  throat 
**  a  great  scar ;  bare  in  habit.  Whoever  brings  the  aforesaid  boy  to  Col. 
**  Kirke 's  house,  near  the  privy  garden,  will  be  well  rewarded."  London 
Gazette,  March,  1685. 

•  a  Stew.  Bl.  Com.,  c.  6,  p.  96. 
f  Some  few  villeins  regardant  appear  to  have  been  still  existing  on  the  domains  of  the 
Crown  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Harrington  on  the  Statutes, 
page  3l  8,  says,  he  foand  in  Rymer  a  Commission  of  hers,  in  the  year  1554,  directed  to 
Lord  Burghiey  and  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  for  enquiring  into  the  lands,  tenements  and 
other  goods  of  all  her  bondmen  and  bondwomen  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset  and  Oloncester,  such  as  were  by  blood  in  a  slavish  condition,  by  being  bom  in 
any  of  her  manors,  and  to  compound  with  all  or  any  such  bondmen  or  bondwomen  Jor 
their  manumission  and  freedom, 

I  21  Vin.  Abr.  tit.  villein,  p.  686,  13. 
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**  To  be  sold,  a  Degro  boy,  about  14  years  old ;  warranted  free  from  any 
*' distemper,  and  has  had  those  fatal  to  that  colour;  has  been  used  two 
"  years  to  aJl  kinds  of  household  work,  and  to  wait  at  table.  His  price  is 
"  £26,  and  would  not  be  sold  but  the  person  he  belongs  to  is  leaving  off 
'*  business.  Apply  to  the  bar  of  the  Oeoiige  Coffee  House,  in  Ohaiweiy 
*'  Lane,  over  against  the  Gate."    London  Advertiser,  1756. 

"Matthew  Dyer,  working  goldsmith,  at  the  Crown,  in  Duck  Lane, 
"Orchard  Street,  Westminster,  apprentice  and  successor  to  Mr.  John 
"  Kedmam,  corkscrew  maker,  deceased,  continues  the  business  of  his  late 
"  master  in  making  all  sorts  of  gold  and  silyer  corkscrews,  tobacco  stoppers, 
"  silver  padlocks  for  blacks  or  dogs'  collars,  silver  clasp  kniyes,  &c.,  where 
**  merchants  and  shopkeepers  may  be  supplied  witJi  any  quantity,  on  the 
"  least  notice  and  the  lowest  prices.  An  assortment  of  the  above  work  kept 
*'byhim."    Ibid. 

Indeed,  in  the  year  1729  both  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Mr.  Talbot,  then 
attorney  and  solicitor-general,  entertained  the  opinion  that  black  or 
foreign  slaves  might  not  only  be  held  in  bondage  here,  but  be  compelled 
by  their  owners  to  return  from  the  freedom  of  our  isle  to  slavery  abroad ; 
and  they  both  pledged  themselves  to  the  British  planters  upon  a  case 
submitted  to  them,  for  the  legal  consequences  of  bringing  negro  slaves  into 
this  kingdom,  or  their  being  baptised;  which  opinion  was  repeated  and 
recognised  by  the  former  very  eminent  lawyer  when  Blarl  of  Hardwicke,  and 
sitting  as  Lord  High  Chancellor,  on  the  19th  October,  1749,  to  the 
following  effect — ^he  said,  "that  trover  would  lie  for  a  negro  slave;  that 
"  a  notion  prevailed  that  if  a  slave  came  into  England,  or  became  a  Chns- 
"  tian,  he  therefore  became  emancipated,  but  there  was  no  foundatbn  in 
"  law  for  such  a  notion.  When  he  and  Lord  Talbot  (he  said)  were  attorney 
"and  solicitor-general,  this  notion  of  a  slave  becoming  firee  by  being 
"  baptized  prevailed  so  strongly,  that  the  planters  industriously  prevented 
"their  becoming  Christians,  upon  which  Uieir  opinion  was  taken.  Upon 
"  the  best  consideration  of  the  case,  thejr  were  both  clearly  of  opinion  that 
"  a  slave  did  not  in  the  least  alter  his  situation  or  state  towards  his  master 
"  or  ovmer,  either  by  being  christened  or  by  coming  to  England.  That 
"  although  the  statute  of  Charles  II.  had  abolished  homage  tenure,  so  fai 
"  that  no  man  could  be  a  villein  regardant^  yet  if  he  would  acknowledge 
"  himself  a  viUein  engrossed  in  any  Court  of  Record,  he  knew  of  no  way  by 
"  which  he  could  be  entitled  to  his  freedom  without  the  consent  of  hi 
"master."* 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  two  such  distinguished  men  as  Lords 

Talbot  and  Hardwicke  should  have  held  the  opinion,  so  detrimental  to 

liberty,  expressed  by  them,  for  we  find  that  it  was  decided  in  a  case  of 

Smith  V.  Gould,  which  came  before  the  Court  of  B.  R.,  in  Michaehnas 

*  Elnies'  Clarkson,  c.  1,  p.  35. 
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Term,  in  the  4th  of  Queen  Anne  (1706),  that  trover  would  not  lie  for  a  negro. 
In  that  case,  an  action  of  trover  was  brought  for  several  things,  and  among 
the  rest,  ds  uno  Ethiopa  (vocat.  a  negro),  and  on  not  guilty  pleaded,  a 
yerdict  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  several  damages,  and  as  to  the 
negro  JBSO ;  and  it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment  that  trover  lay  not  for 
a  negro,  for  that  the  owner  had  not  an  absolute  property  in  him — ^he  could 
not  kOl  him  as  he  could  an  ox.     On  the  contrary^  it  was  said,  a  property 
implies  the  right  of  having,  and  enjoying,  and  disposing,  but  it  does  not 
always  imply  a  power  to  destroy ;  that  this  power  holds  in  beasts,  fowl,  and 
fish,  which  were  made  the  property  of  mankind  by  the  act  of  God,  and 
have  a  natural  existence,  but  not  in  things  incorporeal,  which  consist  in 
jure  tantumj  for  this  being  a  property  ex  instUuto  only,  the  owner  has  only 
a  power  according  to  the  measure  of  this  instituted  right.    And  it  was 
instanced  in  the  case  of  a  common,  a  way,  and  a  ward.     On  a  ca.  sa.  the 
plaintiff  has  an  interest  in  the  body  of  the  prisoner  as  a  pledge,  not  to  sell, 
but  to  keep,  and  it  goes  to  executors.    Hob.  61.    In  a  servant  to  work  him, 
m  a  captive  to  sell  him.     Reg.  102,  F.  N.  Br.  88  a.    B.  N.  0.  296,  "Bro. 
Property  38,  1  H.  VI.,  c.  6,  m  East.  219,  Cott.  Ab.  460.    That  the  writ 
noHvo  habendo  must  lay  the  explees  of  a  vUlein  in  working  and  taxing  him 
at  will.    Co.  Ent.  406.    That  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  man  may  be  a  slave, 
and  a  slave  was  a  chattel,  his  master^  money.    Exod.  xx.  21.    That  by 
Uie  same  reason  there  may  be  a  servtts  pr^ediaHs,  i.e.,  a  villein.    One  may 
be  a  servm  personalis,  and  that  first  a  captive,  and  afterwards  a  vUlein. 
Hob.  97. ;  Brownl.  78.     A  villein  in  gross  is  a  chattel,  for  he  is  of  a 
perishable  niBiture,  and  cannot  endure  for  ever.    So  is  Fitz.  DiscontiDuance 
16,  Br.  Villein  60.    As  viUeins  are  regardant  to  land,  it  is  a  different 
thing,  and  in  that  respect  they  are  inheritances,  and  so  are  the  charters. 
Every  villein  is  intended  in  law  regardant,  the  writ  in  the  re^ster  there- 
fore  supposes  him  to  be  naUvum  suum,  but  before  he  was  a  vUlein^  he  was 
a  captive,  and  then  a  chattel.    Lastly,  it  was  insisted,  that  the  court  ought 
to  take  notice  that  they  were  merchandise,  and  cited  2  Cro.  262.    The 
case  of  Monkeys,  2  Lev.  201,  3  Keb.  785,  1  Inst  112.    If  I  imprison  my 
negro,  a  habeas  corpus  will  not  lie  to  deliver  him,  for  by  Magna  Ghartd 
he  must  be  liber  homo.    2  Inst.  45.    8ed  curia  contra,  men  may  be  the 
owners,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.     ViUenage  arose 
from  captivity,  and  a  man  may  have  trespass  quare  captkfum  suum  eepit, 
but  cannot  have  trover  de  gallico  suo.    And  the  court  seemed  to  think 
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that  in  trespass  quare  captivum  suum  cepU,  the  pkuDtiff  might  give  in 
evidence  that  the  party  was  his  negro,  and  he  bought  him.^- 

Previous,  however,  to  the  decision  of  the  last-mentioned  case,  it  was 
adjudged  by  die  Court  of  B.  B.,  in  the  case  of  Chamberlain  v.  Harvey, 
which  was  heard  in  Trinity  term,  7  William  III.  (1696),  that  an  action  of 
trespass  would  not  lie  for  taking  away  a  negro. 

In  this  case  an  action  of  trespass  was  brought  against  the  defendant  for 

taking  and  carrying  away  an  Ethiopian  (AnyUce  vocat.  a  negroj  of  the 

value  of  £100,  and  keeping  the  plaintiff  out  of  possession  of  him,  so  that 

the  plaintiff  lost  the  use  of  the  said  negro.    Upon  not  guilty  pleaded, 

the  jury  gave  a  special  verdict,  by  which  they  found  that  the  negro  had 

been  baptised  after  the  taking,  and  the  matter  was  argued  upon  that  point, 

viz.,  whether  the  baptism  was  a  manumission,  and  as  to  that  the  court  gave 

no  opinion,  but  sai^  "  an  action  of  trespass  would  not  lie,  because  a  negro 
**  could  not  be  demanded  as  a  chattd,  neither  could  his  price  be  recovered  in 
*'  damages  in  an  action  of  trespass,  as  in  case  of  a  chattel ;  for  he  was  no 
**  other  than  a  slavish  servant,  and  the  master  could  maintain  no  other 
**  action  of  trespass  for  taking  his  servant,  but  only  such  which  concluded 
'•*per  quod  servitum  amisit,  in  which  the  master  should  recover  for  the  loes 
•*  of  his  service,  and  not  for  the  value,  or  for  any  damages  done  to  the 
**  servant."! 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse  decision  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  question 

was  again  mooted  in  the  Eing^s  Bench,  Trinity  Term,  1772,  in  the  case  of 

James  Somersett,  a  negro,  against  his  former  master,  Charles  Stewart, 

Esq.,  upon  the  return  of  a  habeas  corpus,  which  suit  was  promoted  by  that 

eminent  philanthropist,  the  late  Granville  Sharpe,  Esq.,  and  on  the  22nd 

day  of  June  in  that  year.  Lord  Mansfield,  C.J.,  pronounced  the  unanimous 

sentiments  of  the  whole  bench.     His  lordship  first  stated  the  return,  and 

then  spoke  to  the  following  purport.  "We  pay  due  attention  to  the 
"  opinions  of  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Mr.  Talbot,  in  the  year  1729,"  (which  his 
Lordship  quoted  at  length  without  the  least  comment,  and  added)  *'  We 
**  feel  the  force  of  the  inconvenience  and  consequence  that  will  follow  the 
**  decision  of  this  question,  yet  all  of  us  are  so  clearly  of  one  opinion  upon 
"  the  only  question  before  us,  that  we  think  we  ought  to  give  iudgment 
"  without  adjourning  the  matter  to  be  argued  before  the  Judges,  as  is 
'*  usual  in  the  habeas  corpus,  and  as  we  at  first  intimated  an  intention  of 
**  doing  in  this  case.  The  only  question  then  is,  is  the  cause  returned  suffi- 
"  cient  for  remanding  him  ?  If  not,  he  must  be  discharged.  The  cause  r©- 
'*  turned  is,  that  the  slave  absented  himself,  and  departed  from  his  master  s 

*  2  Balk.  Bep.  666  (2).  f  Carth.  Bep.  396. 
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*«  service,  and  rejpused  to  return  and  serve  him  during  his  stay  in  England. 
*«  Whereupon  by  his  master's  orders  he  was  put  on  board  the  ship  by  force, 
**  and  there  detained,  in  secure  custody,  to  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom 
••  and  sold.  So  high  an  act  of  dominion  must  derive  its  authority,  if  any 
*^  such  it  has,  from  the  law  of  the  kingdom  wherein  it  was  executed.  A 
**  Foreigner  cannot  te  imprisoned  here  on  the  authority  of  any  law  exist- 
**  ing  in  his  own  country.  The  power  of  a  master  over  his  servant  is 
*•  different  in  all  countries,  more  or  less  limited  or  extensive.  The  exercise 
•*  of  it  therefore  must  alwavs  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
**  exercised.  The  state  of  slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of 
**  being  now  introduced  by  courts  of  justice  upon  mere  reasoning,  or  by 
*'  inferences  drawn  from  any  principles,  natural  or  political.  It  must  take 
•*  its  rise  from  positive  law,  the  origin  of  it  can  in  no  country  or  age  be  traced 
"  back  to  any  other  source.  Immemorial  usage  preserves  the  memory  of 
•*  pjositive  law  long  after  all  traces  of  the  occasion,  reason,  authority,  and 
**  time,  of  its  introduction  are  lost,  and  in  a  case  so  odious  as  the  condition  of 
**  slaves,  it  must  be  taken  strictly :  tracing  the  subject  to  natural  principles 
•*  the  claim  of  slavery  can  never  be  supported.  The  power  claimed  by  this 
**  return  was  never  in  use  here,  nor  acknowledged  by  the  law.  No  master 
**  was  ever  allowed  here  to  take  a  slave  by  force  to  be  sold  abroad,  because 
"  he  had  deserted  from  his  service,  or  for  any  other  reason  whatever.  We 
'*  cannot  say  that  the  cause  set  forth  by  this  return  is  allowed  or  approTed 
'*of  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore  the  man  must  be 
"discharged."* 

By  this  decision,  it  became  our  "pride  and  boast,"  that 

'*  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England,  if  their  lungs 
*'  Beceive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
"  They  toach  oar  country,  and  their  shackles  fiedl — 
**  That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
"  And  jealous  of  the  blessing.''^ 

Before  concluding,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  copyhold  tenures  of  the 
present  day  are  the  remains  of  viUenage.  That  the  viUdh  class  formed 
no  small  part  of  the  population  of  the  country,  we  may  infer  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (in  the  case  of  Bagnall  v.  Tucker,  2,  Brownlow), 
where  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom  was  copyhold. 
The  tenure  by  which  villeins  held  their  lands  was  that  of  pure  villenage ; 
the  services  were  base  and  uncertain,  and  as  they  might  be  dispossessed  at 
any  time,  they  were  said  to  hold  **at  the  will  of  the  lord"  The  acquiescence, 
however,  of  lords  of  manors  to  their  villeins  holding  their  lands,  so  long 
as  they  performed  their  services,  and  their  permission  to  their  children 
to  succeed  them,  advanced  the  pretensions  of  the  villeins  in  opposition  to 
the  right  of  the  lords,  and  gave  them  a  kind  of  presumptive  or  customary 
right  to  their  possession,  which  in  time  was  taken  notice  of  by  courts 

•  Elmes'  Glarkson,  p.  37.  f  Cowper. 


of  jastice,  and  under  their  sanction  became  at  length  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.  In  proof  of  this  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  language 
of  the  late  lord  Wynford,  when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  "  It 
*'  is  to  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  I  speak  it  with  pride,  that  $lavet, 
''(for  such  was  the  state  of  men  in  pure  viUenage),- are  indebted  for  the 
**  pernancy  of  their  property,  and  for  that  right  in  society  which  pernancy  in 
"  property  has  conferred  upon  them.  It  is  by  the  establishment  of  customs 
"  referable  to  copyholds  as  established  in  courts  of  justice  that  this  permar 
'*  nent  interest  has  placed  copyholders  in  the  happy  situation  in  whicn  they 
**  are  now  found.  The  copyholder  now  has  a  present  interest  in  his  estate 
"  so  long  as  he  performs  his  services,  and  the  liords  have  certain  rights  and 
"  dues,  and  so  long  as  the  copyholder  performs  his  services,  and  pays  the 
'*  dues,  he  has  the  same  permanent  interest  in  his  estate  as  if  it  were  free- 
••hold.''* 

And  now,  having  endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  slavery  during 

the  Saxon  era,  and  the  substitution  of  vUlenage  after  the  conquest,  and  also 

to  trace  the  latter  until  it  became  extinct  under  the  benevolent  influence  of 

the  christian  religion,  allow  us  to  express  a  hope  that  the  subject  has  not  been 

altogether  devoid  of  interest.   The  discussion  of  it  may  have  tended,  in  some 

degree,  to  divest  the  mind  of  many  erroneous  ideas,  as  it  has  shown  us  that 

our  country  has  not  always  been  (what  we  had  fondly,  or  perhaps  we  may 

say,  somewhat  vainly  hoped),  •'  the  land  of  the  brave  and  tJiefree,'^  but  has 

established  a  period  in  her  history  when 

**  Shivering  wretches  at  the  curfew's  sound, 
**  Dejected,  shrunk  into  their  sordid  beds, 
*        **  And,  through  the  mournful  gloom  of  andent  times, 
"  Mused  sad,  or  dreamt  of  better.'*f 

Happily,  however,  those  days  of  outrage  and  misrule  have  gone  by,  and 
our  bt  has  been  cast  in  a  milder  and  more  glorious  age,  when  the  bright 
shield  of  freedom  alike  protects  the  cot  of  ilie  peasant,  and  the  palace  of 
the  prince.  The  whole  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  a  few  other  nations,  has,  following  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  given  manumission  to  the  slave.  From  the  directing 
sceptre  to  the  obedient  spade,  our  great  and  glorious  country  hath  pro- 
claimed freedom  to  her  children,  who  now  live  under  ••  laws  by  which,**  as 
Lord  Bacon  says,  •*  the  king  has  the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the 
best  liberty.** 

*  1  Scriv.  Cop.  43.  f  Thom.  Poem  Lib.  part  4,  p.  282. 
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ON  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  MARCH  16th,  1868,  AS  SEEN 

AT  BURNLEY. 


By  T,  T,  WUkinson,  F.R.A.8, 
(Bead  18th  Maboh,  1808.) 


Since  this  locality  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  favoured  with  regard 
to  opportunities  for  observing  the  eclipse,  perhaps  the  following  notes  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  society, 

1.  At  the  time  of  commencement  here  the  sky  was  totally  obscured, 
and  no  hope  existed  that  the  eclipse  would  be  seen  at  any  period  of  its 
duration. 

2.  Shortly  before  twelve  o'clock,  however,  the  stratum  of  clouds  began 
to  appear  less  dense,  and  at  five  minutes  past  twelve  the  disc  of  the  sun 
became  distinctly  visible  through  the  haze. 

8.  After  an  interval  of  fifteen  minutes,  several  openings  were  formed 
through  the  clouds,  and  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  the 
colour  of  the  sky.  This  at  first  seemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  dark  purple 
hue,  but  it  shortly  changed  into  what  an  artist  would  call  a  dirty  grey. 
This  was  most  evident  around  the  edges  of  the  openings,  whilst  the  centre 
of  each  exhibited  a  near  approach  to  a  deep  black,  and  seemed  to  project 
forward  from  the  rest  of  the  opening. 

4.  At  twenty-five  minutes  past  twelve  the  clouds  almost  cleared  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  sun,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  the  eclipse  was 
observed  at  the  greatest  advantage.  A  deep  gloom  gradually  settled  upon 
the  &ce  of  nature,  and  at  the  period  of  greatest  obscuration  it  resembled 
the  evening  twilight,  when  the  sun  has  disappeared  behind  a  thick  bank  of 
clouds.  The  sparrows  forsook  their  usual  haunts,  and  even  the  poultry 
ceased  to  seek  for  food. 

6.  From  this  time  to  near  the  close  the  scudding  haze  occasionally 
obscured  the  sun ;  but  at  rapid  intervals  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  could 
be  observed  without  much  inconvenience.  Lideed,  the  hazy  clouds  served 
as  a  medium  through  which  the  sun  could  be  seen  without  the  use  of 
smoked  or  coloured  glasses  ;  for  it  was  only  when  these  were  absent  that 
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glasses  became  necessary.  Many  persons  observed  the  eclipse  most 
effectually  by  turning  their  backs  upon  the  sun  and  noting  his  phases  as 
reflected  from  the  apparently  dark  windows  of  our  shops. 

6.  When  dense  rainy  clouds  passed  the  sun  a  curious  phenomenon 
always  took  place.  No  sooner  did  their. highly-charged  edges  appear  to 
touch  the  sun*s  disc  than  the  bright  crescent  instantly  became  magnified 
to  three  or  four  times  its  real  breadth ;  the  dark  body  of  the  moon 
appeared  to  start  back»  and  a  flood  of  light  was  immediately  dispersed 
through  the  atmosphere,  which  for  the  time  almost  dispelled  the  preyailing 
gloom.  The  thin  margins  of  the  clouds  evidently  acted  the  part  of  a  re- 
flector, and  the  sudden  changes  from  dim  twilight  to  almost  bright  day 
were  at  once  remarkable  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

7.  At  the  instant  of  greatest  obscuration,  the  sun  was  hidden  from  view 
by  a  dense  mass  of  passing  clouds ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  they  cleared 
away  and  showed  that  the  crescent  of  light  had  changed  firom  south-east 
to  south-west.  An  appearance  resembling  Bai]y*s  beads  was  visible  at  the 
extremities  of  the  cusps  on  several  occasions,  but  these  appearances  were 
probably  magnified  by  the  watery  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  slight 
shower  of  rain  had  just  fallen,  and  the  black  inky  appearance  of  the  water 
on  the  tops  of  the  houses  was  very  extraordinary.  This,  together  with 
the  partial  absence  of  light,  produced  a  sensation  of  chilliness  which  would 
probably  not  have  been  felt  so  sensibly  had  one  of  the  exciting  causes 
been  absent. 

8.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  reading  ordinary  print  at  the 
usual  distances  at  any  time  during  the  eclipse,  but  placards  on  the  walls 
became  indistinct  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  just  as  in  the 
evening  twilight. 

0.  At  thirty-eight  minutes  past  one  the  sun  became  again  totally 
obscured  by  dense  clouds,  and  no  further  observations  could  be  made. 
Heavy  rain  fell  during  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  end  of  the  eclipse 
could  only  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  the  usual  amount  of  light  and 
heat. 
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ON  THE  SOLAR  ECLIPSE  OF  MARCH  15th,  1858,  AS  SEEN 
NEAR  OXFORD. 


By  J.  T.  Towaon,  F.RG.S.,  and 
T.  Samom,  A.L.S. 

(Read  I8tb  Maboh,  1898.) 


The  station  selected  for  yiewing  the  eclipse  on  Monday  last,  was  the  open 
ground  at  the  northernmost  part  of  Blenheim  Park,  Oxford.  The  morning 
was  moderately  hright  until  forty-five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock,  when  light 
clouds  hegan  to  pass  over  the  face  of  the  sun.  These  gradually  increased, 
and  ahout  the  period  of  the  first  contact  the  sun  was  frequently  ohscured 
for  intervals  of  a  few  seconds.  At  thirty-five  minutes  one  second  past 
eleven  all  eyes  were  directed  towards  the  sun.  A  small  telescope  of  one- 
and-a-half  inch  aperture  had  heen  previously  fixed  in  position,  and  with 
this  instrument  the  first  contact  was  observed  to  take  place  at  forty 
minutes  fifty-seven  seconds  past  eleven,  Greenwich  mean  time,  but  it 
was  at  least  a  minute  later  before  it  was  observable  with  the  unassisted 
eye.  The  eclipse  now  increased  rapidly,  and  by  fifty  minutes  fifty-nine 
seconds  past  eleven  it  had  made  considerable  progress.  From  fifty-six 
minutes  past  eleven  the  sun  was  overshadowed  with  clouds  for  a  period  of 
about  five  minutes,  and  we  only  caught  occasional  glimpses  as  the  clouds 
rapidly  passed  over  its  face.  At  fifty-seven  minutes  past  eleven  it  was  seen, 
and  at  about  nine  minutes  after  twelve  it  was  visible  for  some  time,  being 
only  partially  obscured  by  light  and  fleecy  clouds,  and  at  twelve  minutes  fifty- 
five  seconds  past  twelve  we  obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  sun.  At  this 
period  the  spots  on  its  surfisice  were  very  distinct.  Several  dark  clouds  now 
intercepted  our  view,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  seeing  it  again,  but  from 
thirty-four  to  thirty- eight  minutes  past  twelve  very  good  vievra  were 
obtained.  Heavy  clouds  still  continued  to  roll  on,  and  we  were  unable  to 
make  any  further  observations,  the  sun  remaining  entirely  obscured  until 
after  the  eclipse  was  over. 
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Towards  the  approach  of  the  greatest  ohscuration,  a  YOiy  sensible  dark- 
ness was  observed,  also  great  chilliness ;  the  darkness  i^peared  to  steal 
upon  OS  with  the  rapidity  of  twilight  in  the  mountainous  valleyB  of  Wales 
and  Scotlan^.  Distant  objects  appeared  dim»  while  those  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  perfectly  distinct  At  the  darkest  period  the  smallest 
print  could  be  read  with  great  ease.  It  was  calculated  that  the  greatest 
obscuration  would  commence  at  fifty-nine  minutes  one  second  past  twelve, 
and  terminate  at  fifty-nine  minutes  eleven  seconds  past  twelve,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  this  calculation  was  correct,  for  immediately  after  that 
time  the  light  increased  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  imparting  a  genial 
warmth  and  cheerfulness  to  the  landscape  and  all  around  us.  This  sudden 
and  rapid  increase  for  the  first  five  minutes  was  most  remarkable,  and  to 
V8  unnatural.  It  appeared  to  tM  firom  the  south-west  horizon  rather  tlun 
oome  firom  the  heavens,  and  the  light  seemed  to  flicker  or  tremble  inte 
existence.  This  unsteadiness  was  only  noticed  for  the  first  few  minutes 
after  the  annulus  had  passed. 

In  the  park,  large  herds  of  deer  were  feeding ;  but  about  a  quarter 
to  one  o'clock  they  commenced  to  herd  together,  as  usual  at  sunset, 
retreating  rapidly  across  the  park  towards  their  night  quarters.  This 
they  had  nearly  accomplished  by  the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration,  but 
immediately  after  the  light  began  to  increase  they  returned  to  their  feeding 
groimd.  Near  where  we  were  standing  was  a  rookery,  and  most  of  the 
rooks  had  retired  to  roost  by  the  time  of  the  greatest  darkness.  Mr. 
Towson  and  others,  on  returning  to  the  railway  station  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  observed,  in  a  rookery  near  Woodstock,  many  of  the  birds 
still  at  roost  with  their  heads  under  their  wings. 

We  were  greatiy  assisted  by  our  friend  Mr.  Edward  Moore,  B.A.,  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  who  accompanied  the  members  of  the  Historic 
Society  to  Blenheim.  His  observations  with  the  thermometer  were  care- 
fully made,  and  are  of  great  value,  as  showing  differentially  the  state  of 
the  temperature.  They  were  made  with  a  dry  bulb  thermometer,  sus- 
pended about  three  feet  above  the  ground,  in  the  open  air. 

9tkm   OT 
HOUB.  TBMPBmATUBB. 

Atllh.  40m.  16s 52.5 

At    Oh.    9m 51.0 
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■TATB   OV 
HOUB.  nifPBBATUBS. 

At  Oh.  16m 61.0 

At  Oh.  36m 60.5 

At  Oh.  60m.  ^ 49.5 

At  Oh.  68m 49.0 

At  Ih.    Im 48.2 

At  Ih.  20m 49.0 

At  Ih.  80m 49.5 

At  lb.  40m 60.0 

At  lh.50m.  50.5 

At  lb.  55m 51.8 

In  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  a  letter  appeared  firom  Mr.  John  Yeatcs, 
contaming  observations  made  at  Fotheringay  Castle  Mound«  Northampton- 
shire, in  which  he  states  that  a  considemble  change  in  the  magnetic 
decUnation  took  place :  although  not  anticipating  such  a  phenomenon, 
arrangements  were  made  bj  Mr.  Towson  which  would  have  detected  any 
such  change  in  the  variation  of  the  needle,  bad  it  taken  place.  In  order 
to  direct  to  where  Jupiter  and  other  heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  looked  for, 
pairs  of  staves  were  placed  in  such  positions  as  to  direct  the  eye  of  the 
observer  to  the  various  points  in  the  heavens  where  they  would  appear  at 
the  time  of  the  greatest  obscuration.  For  this  purpose  a  compass  was 
fixed  on  a  tripod ;  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing,  frequent  reference  was 
made  to  the  compass  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  to  observe  that  no 
disturbance  of  the  sticks  had  taken  place,  and  up  to  the  time  of  within  a 
few  minutes  before  the  greatest  obscuration,  when  one  of  our  party  un- 
fortunately removed  the  compass,  the  staves  intended  to  direct  the  eye  to 
Jupiter  continued  to  bear  by  the  compass  S.  29  E.,  and  the  needle  had  not 
shifted  on  the  card. 

Since  these  observaticms  were  written  we  have  received  a  most  intevest^ 
ing  letter  horn  Mr.  Moore,  and  as  it  contains  some  very  valuable  informa- 
tion we  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  the  society : — 

"  Pembroke  Cc^ege,  March  16th,  1868. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Sansom,— Having  made  several  enquiries  yesterday 
firom  various  observing  parties  about  the  eclipse,  and  attended  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Ashmolean  Society  held  on  the  subject,  I  lose  no  time  in 
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sending  you  a  few  particulars  which  I  think  may  be  interesting  to  you. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  seeing  fer  more  of  it  than  many  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  best  view  of  all  was  obtained  on  the  bridge  in 
Woodstock  Park.  One  of  the  observers  at  the  Observatory  has  just  told 
me  that  some  friends  of  his  saw  the  annulus  surrounded  with  a  corona  of 
light,  with  brighter  rays  darting  out  from  it  in  several  places.  This  is 
the  only  case  in  which  any  one  professes  to  have  seen  it,  and  as  you  see, 
the  information  is  but  second  hand. 

"  As  regards  the  temperature,  I  think  you  will  consider  the  inclosed 
diagram  presents  a  very  interesting  and  remaritable  result.  Professor 
Phillips  very  kindly  allowed  me  to  take  it  away  after  it  had  been  exhibited 
to  the  meeting,  and  T  was  thus  able  to  copy  it  at  leisure  and  with  con- 
siderable accuracy  at  home.  The  three  thermometers,  he  stated,  coincided 
exactly  at  the  moment  of  greatest  obscuration.  The  total  variation  of  his 
clear  bulb  thermometer,  51.5  to  47.4  (as  nearly  as  I  can  judge),  coincides 
exactly  enough  with  ours  (52.5  to  48.3),  which  is  interesting.  From  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven  there  were  gleams  of  sunshine,  which 
caused  slight  irregularities  in  the  fiBill  of  the  mercury,  and  after  fifteen 
minutes  past  two  a  fall  of  rain  rendered  the  remaining  observations  useless. 
I  told  Professor  PhiDips  the  principal  purpose  for  which  I  wished  a  copy 
of  his  observations,  and  he  requested  that  if  you  made  any  use  of  them 
you  would  say  that  they  were  planned  and  executed  by  him  and  Professor 
Walker  conjointly.  I  should  have  said  that  Professor  Phillips'  expedition 
was  at  Somerton,  about  a  mile  beyond  Heyford,  on  the  central  line.  As 
regards  amount  of  light,  some  photographic  paper  was  exhibited,  different 
parts  of  which  were  successively  imcovered  at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes 
(I  think),  in  which  the  central  part  was  very  slightly  tinted  indeed,  and 
presented  a  most  marked  contrast  to  the  surrounding  portions.  I  enclose 
some  observations  read  out  upon  the  amount  of  light,  which  you  may  find 
it  interesting  to  compare  with  ours.  Two  things  every  single  observer  was 
particularly  struck  with  wherever  they  were  situated  :  (1),  That  the  dark- 
ness at  the  maximum  came  on  by  jerks  or  jumps,  as  Professor  Phillips 
described  it ;  and  (2)  that  the  return  of  light  was  apparently  much  more 
rapid  than  the  loss  of  it.  The  former  was  not  explained ;  the  latter  was 
suggested  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  greater  sensitiveness  of  the  ins  of 
the  eye.     I  dare  say  you  remember  the  same  fact  being  observed  by  all  of 
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us.  The  spots  ou  the  sun  were  observed  yesterday  with  the  naked  eye, 
and  I  myself  saw  them  this  morning  (of  course  with  the  help  of  smoked 
glass).  ***** 

"  Yours  very  truly,  Edward  Moobb." 


OBSERVATIONS    OF    PROFESSORS    PHILLIPS   AND' WALKER    AT    HKYFORD, 
REDUCED    FROM    THE  TABULAR  FORM    REFERRED    TO  IN 

MR.  Moore's  letter. 

Hoar.                         No.  1.                          No.  2.  No.  8. 

Hi  58.0  61.5  49.0 

IH  55.0  50.0  48.9 

12  64.5  49.6  48.6 

12i  52.0  49.0  48.3 

12i  60.0  48.6  48.1 

12i  49.3  48.6  48.0 

1  47.4  47.4  ;  47.4 

U  ^8.0  47.5  47.5 

H  48.7  47.9  47.6 

H  51.0  49.5  48.0 

2  51.6  49.9  48.2 

2i  52.2  50.5  49.0 

N.B. — No.  1,  Professor  Phillips's  radiating  thermometer  (in  the 
sun)  — No.  2,  Professor  Phillips's  while  bulb  thermometer  (in  the  sun). — 
No.  3,  Professor  Walker's  minimum  thermometer  (in  the  shade). 


diminution  of  light  observed  by   captain  BURROWES   FROM  THE   TOP  OP 

the  observatory. 

Oh.    4m.  Change  perceptible. 

Oh.  44m.  Clouds  more  lowering. 

Oh.  64m,  Some  distant  objects  became  invisible ;  loss  of  light  very  perceptible. 

Oh.  57m.  Darkness  that  of  first  dawn. 

Oh.  68m.  Sudden  darkening. 

Oh.  59m.  Lighter  again  ;  light  increasing  rapidly. 

Another  observer  (at  Somerton)  stated  the  darkness  at  the  maximum  to 
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be  exactly  eqiml  to  that  at  five  minutes  past  six,  p.m.,  yesterday.    He  also 
remarked  the  dist^ppearance  of  some  distant  objects. 


NoTB. — ^It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  on  our  return  from  Oxford  we 
met  at  Birmingham  the  Bey.  Spencer  Percival  Mansel,  of  Shre?rebuiy, 
and  his  son ;  they  were  stationed  on  the  railway  bridge  at  Woodstock,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  a  good  binocular  telescope,  were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain- 
for  a  few  seconds  only,  a  view  of  the  perfect  annulus.  This  is  the  onlj 
instance,  as  &r  as  we  know,  of  its  having  been  seen. 
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ICEBERGS  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  OCEAN. 
By  J.  T.  Towson,  F.RG.S. 
TBbad  IDth  Noyihbbb,  1857.) 


Haying  during  the  last  ten  years  directed  a  very  considerable  amount  of 

attention  to  the  subject  of  shortenmg  the  time  occupied  in  voyages  to  and 

'from  Australia,  I  have  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  every  matter  calcu- 

^  lated  to  affect  the  risk  attendant  on  these  voyages.    It  was  well-known 

\ihat  the  Southern  ocean  was  sometimes  visited  by  icebergs,  but  this 

,lact  was  not  regarded  as  considerably  increasing  the  danger  of  navigating 

ihese  seas.    Nor  did  I  meet  with  any  complaint  that  the  new  route  I  had 
aided  in  tracing  out  was  more  encumbered  with  icebei^  than  the  old  track, 
--%intil  the  latter  months  of  1854,  six  years  after  the  new  route  was  adopted. 
X>uring  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1854,  and  the  first  four 
Knonths  of  1855,  very  alarming  accounts  were  forwarded  to  me  of  ice  im- 
'  pediments,  both  on  the  outward  and  homeward  passage.    Naturally  I  felt 
especially  called  on  to  obtain  all  the  information  in  my  power,  and  to 
place  it  before  the  practical  mariner  in  the  form  best  suited  to  aid  him  in 
providing  for  the  safety  of  his  ship.    Since  this  matter  was  one  that  would 
admit  of  no  unnecessary  delay,  as  early  as  May,  1855, 1  read,  before  the 
XjiTerpool  Literar^  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  results  of  my  investigation, 
and  printed  and  circulated  th^m  widely  amongst  the  masters  commanding 
ships  bound  for  Australia.     On  that  occasion  I  not  only  pointed  out  the 
region  especially  dangerous  from  ice,  but  I  requested  of  ship-masters  the 
leivour  of  returning  to  me  accounts  of  all  the  ice  they  met  with  in  the 
Austral  seas.    This  request  has  been  responded  to  in  a  spirit  as  creditable 
^      to  the  ship-masters  of  Liverpool  as  it  has  been  flattering  to  myself.    It  is 
rather  surprising  that,  after  three  years*  investigation,  I  have  so  little,  cal- 
culated to  be  of  practical  value,  to  add  to  the  remarks  previously  published, 
^^f'        although  the  data  have  been  exceedingly  extended.   I  have  to  acknowledge 
the  aid  afforded  me  by  the  records  of  several  American  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Seal  trade  of  New  South  Shetland ;  of  Luit.  J.  Van  Gogh, 
Director  of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Royal  Netherland  Meteoro- 
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logical  ^Institute ;  and  of  officials  of  oar  own  GoTcmment,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  captains  of  Australian  vessels  to  whom  my  appeal  was 
addressed.  Further,  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  services  of  several 
passengers,  who  have  furnished  tne  with  sketches  of  icebergs,  and  the 
kindness  of  a  ladj-passenger  on  a  homeward  voyage  of  the  "  Lightning,'* 
in  drawing  for  me  a  beautiful  sketch  of  an  extraordinary  icebeiig,  420 
feet  high ;  this  is  also  admirable  as  a  work  of  art.  I  have  also  availed 
myself  of  information  afforded  in  the  published  joiunala  of  Captains  Cook 
and  Fumeaux,  and  other  officers  engaged  in  voyages  of  discovery,  by 
which  means  I  have  been  enabled  to  carry  back  my  investigation  to  1772. 

Ice  of  the  Polar  Seas  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — sheet  ice  and 
icebergs.  These  are  quite  distinct  in  their  origin.  Sheet  ice  is  met  with 
in  different  forms,  which,  however,  are  but  various  conditions  of  ice  arising 
from  a  common  origin, — ^in  fact,  the  same  ice  is  found  at  different  tames, 
under  all  the  varied  forms  of  ice-fields,  ice-floes,  pack,  stream,  drift  and 
brash  ice.  All  these  are  the  result  of  one  year's  frost,  and  the  extent  and 
depth  of  sheet  ice  depend  generally  on  the  intensity  of  the  previous 
winter's  cold,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  succeeding  season, 
which  regulate  the  breaking  up  of  the  frozen  surface.  The  return  of  the 
milder  season  gradually  sepstrates  the  ice  into  enormous  fields,  which  are 
cast  adrift  on  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  in  the  Arctic  region  have  been  known 
to  have  an  area  of  more  than  one  hundred  square  miles.  They  vary  from 
three  to  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  When  broken  into  smaller  sheets  they  are 
termed  floes.  When  reduced  to  fragments  crowded  together  they  form  what 
is  termed  pack  ice ;  this,  when  elongated,  is  called  a  stream ;  and  when 
further  separated,  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  drift  and  brash  ice, — ^the 
latter  term  being  applied  when  the  pieces  have  been  ground  down  by  abra- 
sion, or  have  lost  all  the  characteristics  of  their  original  condition  by  the 
thawing  action  of  a  milder  climate.  Icebergs,  however,  differ  altogether 
both  in  appearance  and  origin  from  the  kinds  of  ice  already  described. 
Towering  like  precipices  and  pinnacles,  varying  from  one  hundred  to  a 
thousand  feet  above  the  surfieu^  of  the  sea,  in  some  directions  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  chalk  cliflfe,  but  near  the  edges  of  a  fracture  they  exhibit  in 
the  sun  a  translucent  appearance  of  emerald  green.  Between  the  spires 
and  ridges  at  their  summits  are  pools,  and  in  some  cases  we  may  term  them 
lakes,  of  azure  blue.  Icebergs  are  not  the  produce  of  one  season ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  masses  coinmenced  their 
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f>rmalion  at  a  period  equally  remote  with  that  of  the  origin  of  sotne  of 
our  tertiary  rocks.*  They  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  glaciers  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth  ;  but  instead  of  being  melted  in  the  valleys, 
they  are  pressed  forward  into  the  ocean  till  at  length  the  water  is  sufficient 
to  float  them,  and  immense  blocks  are  broken  off.  This  process  has  been 
termed  by  the  Greenland  whale  fishermen,  the  "  calving**  ot  an  icebeig. 

Drift  ice,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  field  ice,  not  only  have  a 
more  recent  origin,  but  they  are  of  a  less  enduring  character  when 
drifted  into  the  warmer  cHmates.  When  carefully  examined  they  are  found 
to  consist  of  crystals  of  ice  and  crystals  of  marine  salts,  aggregated  to- 
gether, the  salt  being  separated  from  the  water  by  the  process  of  freezing. 
It  is  a  well-known  fisM)C,  that  when  small  particles  of  ice  and  salt  are 
mingled  together,  thay  will  dissolve  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that 
at  which  ice  will  dissolve ;  consequently  icebergs  are  found  at  a  much  lower 
latitude  than  drift  ice.  Generally  drift  ice  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the 
southern  oceans  at  a  lower  latitude  than  58'',  and,  in  that  region,  t)nly  in 
the  Austral  winter  months  from  April  to  September  inclusive.  In  one 
region,  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  refer,  it  has  been  found  as  low  as 
65°,  and  in  some  cases  brash  ice  has  been  reported  in  lower  latitudes.  But 
in  these  last  instances,  from  the  numerous  icebergs ac^acent,  and  from  the  very 
irregular  sizes  and  forms  of  the  ice,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  con- 
sisted of  the  debris  of  icebergs,  and  was  not  brash  ice  properly  so  called.t 

In  the  northern  hemisphere,  icebergs  do  not  appear  to  attain  the  dimen- 

*  In  the  northern  hemisphere  they  hare  their  principal  birthplace  on  the  coast  of 
Spitsbergen  and  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland.  The  Altai  mountain  range  gires  rise 
to  glaciers  similar  to  those  of  Switzerland.  3at  the  cold  of  Siberia  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  allow  these  glaciers  to  become  icebergs.  There  they  are  gradually  dissolved 
by  the  summer's  sun,  and  feed  with  their  waters  the  rivers  Kutania  and  Lena.  StiU, 
however,  immense  blocks  of  ice  are  brought  down  from  the  glaciers  to  the  coast  by 
these  rivers ;  although  they  cannot  be  denominated  icebergs,  they  possess  a  common 
origin.  In  1799  a  Tungusian  discovered  in  one  of  them  the  body  of  a  Mammoth, 
an  extinct  species  of  mammal,  the  fossil  remains  of  wh^ch  are  found  in  the  deposits  of 
the  Pliocene  period  of  Lyell.  Now  since  it  is  a  law  that  the  progress  of  glaciers  is  slow 
in  proportion  to  the  low  temperature  of  the  climate,  we  cannot  imagine  that  icebergs  of 
the  south  owe  their  origin  to  a  more  recent  period  than  block  ice  on  the  Siberian  rivers ; 
consequently  we  may  regard  them  as  possessing  a  preadamite  existence. 

f  The  only  report  of  an  ice  field  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  that  I  have  received  ' 
was  that  of  one  that  was  seen  in  the  month  of  September,  1854,  in  lat.  58^  S.,  long. 
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sions  of  those  of  the  southern  regions.  Three  hundred  feet  high  is  the 
greatest  elevation  reported  in  which  we  can  place  reliance.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  icebergs  are  reported  of  heights  surpassing  the  limits  of 
credibility.  There  are  others  reported  by  gentlemen  on  whose  obserratioiis 
we  can  place  implicit  dependence,  of  heights  far  surpassing  those  of  the 
northern  seas.* 

The  one  already  alluded  to  as  sighted  by  the  "  Lightning**  on  the  lOdi 
of  September,  1856,  in  lat.  55**  33'  S.,  long.  UO^  W.,  was  420  feet  high; 
and  one  of  our  most  celebrated  and  talented  naval  surveyors  informed  me 
that  he  had  seen  icebergs  in  southern  regions  800  feet  high.  The 
"  Generaal  Baron  von  Geen,"  August  6th,  1840,  passed  an  iceberg  1000 
feet  high.  The  '*  Agneta,*'  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1855,  passed  an  icebeig 
960  feet  high,  in  lat  53*^  14'  S.,  long.  14^  41'  E. 

In  horizontal  dimensions,  however,  the  icebergs  of  the  south  exceed 
those  of  the  north  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  elevation.  It  is  only  in  the 
southern  ocean  that  the  existence  of  icebergs  of  miles  in  circumference  is 
recorded.  In  September,  1840,  an  iceberg  was  seen  in  lat.  41**  S.,  long. 
14**  E.,  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  January,  1858,  in  lat.  53*  30'  S.,  long. 
51**  W.,  an  iceberg  three  miles  long  was  observed.  Bat  these  appear 
insignificant  when  compared  with  a  body  of  ice  reported  to  have 
been  passed  by  twenty-one  ships  during  the  five  months  of  December, 
1854,  and  Januaiy,  February,  March  and  April,  1855,  floating  from 
lat.  44**  S.,  long.  28''  W.,  to  lat  40''  S.,  long.  20**  W.  This  mass 
has  received  the  various  denominations  of  an  immense  iceberg,  ao 
ice-island,  '*  groote  \jseiland,**  and  a  connected  mass  of  icebergs.  Its 
elevation  in  no  case  exceeded  300  feet;  but  its  horizontal  dimensions 
were  sixty  miles  by  forty.  It  was  of  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  longer  shank 
of  which  was  sixty  miles,  the  shorter  forty  miles,  and  embayed  between 
these  mountains  of  ice  was  a  space  of  water  forty  miles  across.  The  first 
account  of  it  was  received  from  the  "  Great  Britain,*"  which,  in  December, 
1854,  was  reported  to  have  steamed  fifty  miles  along  the  outer  side  of  the 
longer  shank.  This  longest  range  of  ice  then  bore  N.E.  and  S.W.,  the  bay 
before  alluded  to,  being  open  to  the  N.E.  Whilst  in  this  position  it  ex- 
posed ships  to  but  little  danger,  since  the  bay  oould  only  be  entered  on  the 

•  Dr.  Darweu  in  1796  noticed  the  extraordinary  size  of  the  icebergs  of  the  southern 
ocean. 


opposite  course  to  that  of  ships  on  their  homeward  passage  from  Australia. 
But  during  the  next  three  months  it  swung  round  90^  to  the  left,  and 
drifted  E.N.E.  ahout  100  miles,  which  hrought  it  very  near  to  the  route  of 
outward  hound  ships,  with  the  hay  open  to  their  track.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  any  mass  of  ice  in  an  equally  dangerous  form,  and  I  regret  to 
add  that  one  emigrant  ship,  the  "  Guiding  Star,**  was  emhayed  and  lost  on 
it  with  all  hands.  The  "  Cambridge **  and  "  Salem"  were  also  embayed  in 
March  and  April,  1855,  but  through  the  skill  of  their  commanders  they 
were  extricated  from  the  most  perilous  situation  in  which  we  can  conceive 
a  ship  to  be  placed  by  ice  in  any  form.  In  1856  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Scoresby  on  the  nature  of  this  mass* 
laying  before  him  the  numerous  reports  I  had  received  concerning  it.  He 
believed  that  it  consisted  of  an  immense  number  of  icebergs,  that  had  been 
drawn  together,  by  some  of  them  having  grounded  in  the  track  of  others, 
and  became  afterwards  united  by  the  frost  of  successive  centuries ;  till  at 
length,  by  some  convulsion  or  otherwise,  the  whole  mass  was  set  adrift 
Dr.  Scoresby  was  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  and  I  place  great 
confidence  in  his  opinion.  Beyond  doubt  this  was  an  extraordinary 
phenomenon,  there  being  no  record  of  any  other  mass  of  ice  bearing  even 
approximate  horizontal  proportions  to  those  now  described. 

In  tracing  this  and  other  remarkable  masses  of  ice,  I  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  direction  of  their  drift,  and  their  rate  of  progress.  With 
the  exception  of  one  locality,  the  course  of  an  iceberg  is  E.  by  N.,  rate  ten 
miles  per  diem.  The  only  exception  is,  after  it  has  passed  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Horn,  when  its  course  bends  to  the  N.E.,  veering  round  to  the  east 
as  it  approaches  the  lat.  of  40""  S.,  on  which  parallel  from  the  meridian  of 
25°  W.  to  15®  W.  its  progress  is  scarcely  one  mile  daily,  in  direction  nearly 
east  This  course  is  afterwards  bent  towards  the  south,  crossing  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  on  the  S.E.  rhumb.  I  have  been  unable  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  again  changes  its  course  to  E.  by  N.  or  returns  by  a  vor- 
tical current  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Horn.  There  are  facts  tending 
to  support  both  of  these  hypotheses ;  but  since  near  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  few  ships  go  higher  than  lat  50**  S.  we  have  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  observations  to  enable  me  to  decide  this  question. 

If,  however,  an  iceberg  happens  to  be  carried  to  the  left  of  the  shaded 
line  on  the  chart,  situated  between  50°  S.  50°  W.  and  41°  S.  30°  W.  it 
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continues  its  south-east  course  afiker  it  passes  the  fortieth  parallel,  and 
is  carried  towards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Thus  in  January,  1850,  an 
iceherg  was  within  sight  of  the  Cape.  In  April,  1828,  and  in  Augnsti 
September  and  October,  1840,  there  were  several  icebergs  in  this  locality. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  facts  we  draw  the  following  practical 
conclusions : — 

First.  That  the  period  comprising  the  months  of  November  and  De- 
cember, 1854,  and  January,  Februaiy,  March  and  April,  1855,  was  a  most 
extraordinary  season  for  icebergs.*  In  every  part  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere south  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  the  number  of  icebergs  met  with  during 
these  six  months  was  beyond  all  recorded  precedent  We  had  during  that 
period  a  flEir  greater  number  reported  than  the  total  of  every  other  season 
from  the  time  of  Captain  Cook  down  to  the  present  year.f  Whether  such 
phenomena  are  periodical,  or  that  of  1854-55  is  an  exceptional  one,  we 
cannot  decide ;  but  from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  seal  trade,  we  believe  that  for  fifty  years  previously  there  had  been  no 
season  bearing  the  least  comparison  with  the  one  under  consideration.  It 
has  been  observed  that  meteorological  cycles  exist  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. If  there  exists  a  cycle  in  which  such  seasons  return,  the  period 
must  be  secular.  One  individual  cannot  therefore  determine  this  point 
Under  this  impression  I  beg  to  record  the  result  of  my  investigations  in 
the  Transactions  of  this  Society;  it  being  one  of  the  advantages  of 
Scientific  Societies  that  they  can  undertake  to  carry  on  investigations 
which  require  a  period  for  their  completion  beyond  that  of  the  life  of  any 
individual. 

Secondly.  On  the  outward  passage,  from  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Australia,  there  is  no  parallel  that  possesses  an  immunity 
from  icebergs.  In  one  year  the  greatest  number  is  met  with  on  one 
parallel ;  in  another  year  on  a  different  one.  We  cannot  regard  it  as  a 
general  rule  in  this  region,  that  the  average  number  is  greater  in  the 

*  On  the  accompanying  chart  and  catalogue  we  have  distrnguished  the  ice  of  this 
period  by  figures,  the  ice  of  other  periods  by  letters. 

f  Since  readiog  this  paper  I  have  received  accounts  of  the  ice  sighted  in  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March,  1868.  Although  this  season  bears  no  comparison 
with  that  of  1866,  the  number  of  icebergs  already  reported  greatly  exceeds  the  average. 
In  printing  this  paper  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  extend  it  so  as  to  include  aU  report! 
received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press. 
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higher  than  in  the  lower  latitudes,  till  we  attain  the  parallel  of  52''  S., 
above  which  the  danger  is  considerably  increased.  In  seasons  when 
icebergs  are  numerons,  no  outward  bound  ship  has  adopted  a  maximum 
latitude  higher  than  52^  S.  without  meeting  with  a  greater  number  than 
that  sighted  bj  those  who  have  sailed  on  the  lower  parallels.  We  therefore 
recommend  on  this  ground  as  well  as  others  previously  discussed  that  51^ 
S.  should  be  the  maximum  latitude  in  voyages  to  Australia.  The  parallel 
of  bS°  S,  is  also  dangerous  on  account  of  the  islands  and  rocks  which 
were  discovered  by  Captain  M*Donald  of  the  "  Oriental,**  in  November, 
1853,  and  known  by  the  name  of  M*Donald*s  Islands;*  the  westernmost 
being  situated  about  52""  50'  S.,  and  rs*"  50'  E. ;  the  easternmost  53*"  20' 
S.  and  74«  20'  E. 

Thirdly.  That  on  the  homeward  passage  to  the  meridian  of  80**  W., 
a  greater  number  of  icebergs  are  met  with  in  the  lower  than  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  Thus,  in  November,  1854,  the  ''Great  Britain**  passed  two 
hundred  and  eighty  icebergs  in  latitude  56**  S.,  between  the  meridians  of 
112**  W.  and  92"*  W.,  independently  of  numerous  icebergs  in  other 
localities.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Golden  Era**  passed  these  meridians 
at  the  extraordinary  latitude  of  63^  S.,  without  meeting  with  an  iceberg. 
It  was  not  until  she  arrived  at  72"*  W.  that  any  inconvenience  was  ex- 
perienced from  ice,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  pack  ice,  in  which  she 
narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked.  The  isothermal  line  of  latitude  51^  S. 
and  longitude  40^  E.f  appears  to  pass  through  latitude  61^  S.  in  longitude 
140°  W.,  consequently  a  much  higher  maximum  latitude  may  be  adopted 
for  the  homeward  passage.  But,  from  June  to  December  Inclusive,  the 
parallel  of  57''  S.  should  be  preferred,  since  in  most  cases  those  who  have 
adopted  the  higher  parallel  have  been  either  impeded  or  endangered  by 
pack  ice. 

Fourthly.    That  by  £ar  the  greatest  number  of  icebergs  is  met  with  in 

*  About  three  years  subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  these  islands  and  rocks  they 
were  reported  as  being  discovered  by  the  Captain  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  seal  trade, 
belonging  to  the  (Jnited  States  of  America,  although  they  had  previously  been  reported 
by  the  Captains  of  several  English  ships,  and  were  at  the  time  laid  down  in  the  Admiralty 
Charts. 

•f  THs  hypothesis  must  only  be  regarded  as  being  founded  on  the  very  limited  nuipber 
of  observations  that  have  been  brought  under  my  notice.  We  must  await  the  returns  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  several  years  before  we  can 
regard  this  important  fact  as  established  or  otherwise. 
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the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  six  months  of  NoTember,  December, 
January,  Februaiy,  March  and  April.  I  have  not  the  record  of  a  single 
iceberg  having  been  sighted  in  the  midwinter  months  of  June  and  Julj, 
and  they  have  been  seldom  reported  in  the  months  of  May  and  August 

Fifthly.  Eastward  of  the  Horn  there  is  a  space  bordering  on  both  the 
outward  and  homeward  track,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  from 
ice.  In  the  accompanying  chart  this  region  is  distinguished  by  being 
surrounded  by  shaded  lines  and  in  the  subjoined  catalogue  all  ice  that  has 
been  reported  within  its  limits  is  distinguished  by  an  asterisk.(*)  From 
November,  1854,  to  April,  1855,  this  part  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was  so 
crowded  with  ice  that  no  ship  entered  it  without  incurring  serious  risk ; 
and  generally  we  have  more  reports  of  ice  in  this  area  than  in  any  other 
region  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  although,  in  consequence  of  a  caution 
extensively  circulated,  most  Australian  ships  avoid  entering  this  locality. 
It  was  here  that  the  "  Golden  Era  "  was  entangled  in  September,  1854; 
in  August  of  the  same  year  the  '*  Red  Jacket "  lost  four  days  amongst  the 
ice  in  this  r^on ;  in  the  same  locality  the  ''  Champion  of  the  Seas  ** 
spoiled  her  homeward  passage  in  March,  1855  ;  in  the  same  month  the 
'*  Guiding  Star  **  was  lost  with  all  hands,  on  her  outward  passage,  and 
we  have  before  observed  that  it  was  amongst  the  same  ice  that  the 
"Cambridge"  and  "Salem"  incurred  very  serious  risk.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  have  hesitated  whether  it  might  not  have  been  desirable 
to  modify  the  outward  composite  track  now  generally  adopted,  by  delaying 
to  cross  the  fortieth  parallel  till  the  longitude  of  10"^  E.  is  attained.  If  it 
were  not  fiN>m  the  belief  that  the  season  1854-1855  was  an  exceptional 
one,  I  should  have  certainly  exerted  my  influence  thus  to  have  altered 
the  outward  composite  route,  although  by  so  doing  less  favourable  currents 
would  be  obtained,  and  there  would  be  a  greater  risk  of  encountering  un- 
favourable winds.  Since  April,  1855,  however,  the  only  report  of  icebergs 
sighted  in  this  part  of  the  outward  compofflte  route  which  would  have  been 
avoided  if  this  suggested  modification  had  been  adopted,  was  in  May, 
1855,  latitude  49^  S.,  longitude  between  6**  E.  and  12**  E.,  and  also  in 
March,  1850,  in  latitude  46°  50'  S.  and  longitude  3°  11'  E.  We  therefore 
do  not,  at  present,  feel  ourselves  called  on  to  press  this  alteration.* 

As  far  however  as  the  homeward  passage  is  afitected  by  the  consideration 

•  See  also  in  remarks  on  Catalogue  and  Chart. 
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of  this  locality,  it  tends  only  to  confirm  our  previous  convictions,  and  we  have 
more  abundant  reasons  than  ever  to  impress  on  the  mariner  the  propriety 
of  sighting  the  Horn  and  the  Falkland  Islands  on  his  homeward  passage. 
He  has  eyeiy  inducement  to  follow  this  track.  It  is  favorable  for  making 
a  short  passage,  and  it  will  keep  the  ship  clear  from  the  only  locality, 
adjacent  either  to  the  passage  out  or  home,  in  which  real  danger  exists 
on  account  of  the  ice.  I  think  great  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  follow 
this  part  of  the  route  home  rigidly,  for  I  have  not  met  with  any  very 
extraordinary  voyage  home  made  by  a  ship  that  has  given  to  the  Horn  or  the 
Falkland  Islands  a  wide  berth.  In  all  cases  in  which  no  danger  has  been 
experienced  from  ice,  delays  have  been  occasioned  and  the  passage  has 
been  spoiled,  nor  have  I  a  case  on  record  in  which  any  mariner,  following 
this  advice,  has  met  with  ice  after  arriving  east  of  the  meridian  of  75°  W. 

And  lastly.  In  all  ships  adopting  the  composite  route  to  or  from 
Australia,  a  good  look  out  should  be  kept,  and  the  changes  of  the  ther- 
mometer should  be  carefully  observed.  Captain  McDonald  of  the  "  James 
Baines"  met  with  a  considerable  number  of  icebergs  in  his  late  extraordinary 
passages,  but  he  observes  that  these  stray  icebergs  do  not  considerably 
increase  the  risk  with  a  prudent  and  careful  captain.  He  has  only  to 
notice  his  thermometer  to  be  forewarned  of  the  approaching  danger.  In 
one  case  he  found  that  the  thermometer  fell  4°  as  he  approached  the  ice, 
and  2°  more  as  he  got  to  leeward  of  the  berg.  Captain  Newland,  in  the 
log  of  the  '*  Champion  of  the  Seas,"  proves  also  that  the  thermometer  not 
only  indicates  the  approach  towards  ice,  but  also  the  amoimt  of  ice  we 
may  expect  to  meet  with.  In  latitude  58°  30'  S.  he  passed  two  icebergs, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  being  44°  and  that  of  the  air  42°.  Between 
50°  S.  and  47°  S.  he  passed  thirty-nine  icebergs,  the  thermometer  then 
fell  to  35°  in  water  and  36°  in  air.  In  this  instance  the  temperature  was 
8°  or  0°  lower,  although  the  ship  had  sailed  about  10°  nearer  to  the 
equator,  at  which  point  the  mean  temperature  is  10°-higher.  In  one  case 
however,  it  is  reported  that  the  temperature  of  neither  the  air  nor  water 
was  sensibly  affected  when  an  iceberg  was  approached.  It  is  probable 
that  in  this  instance  some  meteorological  change  might  have  counter- 
balanced the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  ice.  But,  if  otherwise,  this  single 
exception  caimot  prove  that  the  thermometer  may  be  neglected,  but  rather 
enforces  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  most  careful  look  out  at  all  times. 
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BEMARKS  ON  THE  CATALOGUE  AND  CHABT. 

In  the  following  catalogue  the  ice  is  arranged  according  to  the  mooth  io 
which  it  was  ohserved,  so  as  to  show  at  a  glance,  when  examining  the  chart, 
the  comparative  amount  in  any  month.  That  which  has  heen  met  with 
in  the  region  we  have  designated  as  "  dangerous  from  ice"  in  the  chart,  is 
indicated  in  the  catalogue  hy  an  asterisk.(*)  In  hoth  the  catalogue  and  the 
chart  we  can  readily  distinguish  the  ice  impediments  which  were  en- 
countered during  the  extraordinary  six  months  in  the  years  1864-1855  by 
their  indices  heing  numhers  and  all  other  indices  heing  letters.  The 
capital  letters  represent  the  situation  of  ice  seen  at  other  seasons  in 
passing  to  and  from  Australia,  and  the  small  letters  ice  sighted  on  voyages 
to  other  places.* 

In  ohtaining  the  data  of  which  the  catalogue  is  a  record,  I  have 
examined  ahout  two  hundred  and  fiftyf  logs  of  Australian  ships.  Of  these 
one  hundred  and  four  contain  reports  of  ice.  Besides  which  I  have 
received  forty-one  separate  records  of  ice  observed  in  the  Austral  seas 
derived  from  other  sources.  In  very  many  cases  the  same  ice  has  been 
reported  as  seen  from  several  ships,  and  as  having  been  met  with  during 
the  same  month.  In  such  cases  only  one  entiy  is  made  and  the  latitude 
and  longitude  given  is  the  mean  of  those  given  in  the  several  reports. 
But  if  seen  in  more  than  one  month  from  different  ships,  one  report  for 
each  month  is  given  although  there  exists  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  same 
ice.  The  reports  of  "the  connected  icebergs"  form  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  this.  They  are  twenty-one  in  number,  extending  through  five 
consecutive  months  conmiencing  with  December,  1854.  Its  position  for 
the  mean  of  each  month  is  given  in  the  catalogue  and  its  position  is  indicated 
on  the  chart  between  the  indices  eight  and  nine.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Composite  route  to  Australia,  as  laid  down 
on  the  chart,  between  the  meridians  of  20  W.  and  46  E.,  numerous  reports  of 

*  The  nnmerons  ieebergs  exteoding  from  62  S.  and  80  W.  to  58  S.  and  82**  W.  wen 
mot  with  by  ships  going  to  the  west  coast  of  America,  hut  having  been  observed  during 
the  month  of  December,  1854,  we  have  marked  them  with  the  index  8,  the  same  is 
that  which  represents  ice  seen  on  passages  to  and  from  Australia  daring  the  same 
month. 

■f  I  had  commenced  the  practice  of  examining  ships'  logs  for  ice  a  considerable  tfane 
before  it  had  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  desirable  to  note  cases  in  which  the  voyage  had 
been  made  to  and  from  Australia  without  meeting  with  ice.  But  since  December,  1800* 
I  have  recorded  one  hundred  and  eighteen  such  oases. 
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ice  are  recorded.  The  comparison  of  this  region  with  other  parts  of  the  area 
designated  as  "dangerous  from  ice"  might  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion, 
unless  we  take  into  consideration  the  fsuct  that  nearly  two  hundred  of  the 
ships  hefore  referred  to  have  passed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  this  route, 
and  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  these  met  with  no  ice  there,  whereas  on 
the  homeward  voyage  only  eleven  ships  from  which  I  have  received  reports 
had  entered  this  region,  and  each  of  these  had  encountered  ice. 

It  is  a  veiy  remarkahle  flEict  that  amongst  the  numerous  reports  I  have 
received  from  Australia  going  ships,  not  one  was  within  the  region  in 
which  ice  is  met  with  during  the  month  of  Octoher,  1854.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  this  was  the  month  that  preceded  the  extraordinary 
season  of  1854-1865,  and  in  the  previous  month  numerous  icebergs  were 
met  with.  I  should  be  particularly  obliged  to  any  captain  who  was 
navigating  these  seas  in  October,  1854,  if  he  would  communicate  to  me 
whether  he  met  with  any  ice,  or  otherwise. 


IvDBx  TO          Date. 
Chabt. 

a            Angost,  1840. 

Latitudb. 

O             1 

88    80  S. 

LOVGITUDB. 

O             1 

1      0  E. 

Dbsobipttob. 
Four  icebergs. 

a 

86 

10  S. 

18 

40  E. 

Two  icebergs. 

a 

87 

80  S. 

14 

40  £. 

An  iceberg  reported  1000  ft. 

A 

Anga8t,1854. 

•50 

0  S. 

41 

0  W. 

Several  icebergs.         [high. 

A 

•53 

0  8. 

47 

0  W. 

Icebergs. 

A 

•66 

0  S. 

61 

0  W. 

Pack  ice. 

A 

•66 

30  S. 

60 

0  W. 

Pack  ice. 

h 

September, 

1840. 

87 

80  S. 

10 

0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

h 

87 

0  S. 

13 

0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

h 

37 
37 

0  S. 
0  S. 

16 
16 

0  E. 
0  £. 

An  iceberg. 

An  iceberg  1000  feet  long 
and  400  feet  bigh,  pro- 
bably the  same  as  tbe  last 
named,  observed  from  a 
different  point 

h 

41 

30  8. 

14 

10  E. 

An  iceberg  one  .mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 

h 

87 

45  S. 

14 

60  E. 

An  iceberg. 

h 

40 

80  S. 

19 

OE. 

Two  icebergs. 

h 

40 

20  S. 

26 

0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

h 

87 

tu 

80  8. 

86 

19  E. 

Icebergs. 

88    47  8. 

- 

B 

September, 

1844 

.38      OS. 
to 
39    16  S. 

24 

j 
27 

0  E. 
to 
0  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

d50 


Unymx' 

Cbabt 
B 

to          Datb. 
'  September,  1844. 

Latitudb. 

O            1 

59      0  8. 

LOVOITOOB. 

o         « 

140      0  W. 

to 
150      0  W. 

DBsoBirriov. 
Nuaerout  ioebtigs. 

0 

September,  1854. 

68      0  8. 
to 

•58      0  S. 

69      0  W. 

to 
72      0  W. 

Pack  ice. 

O 

•58      OS. 

56      0  W. 

An  ice  field. 

O 

•44    40  8. 

15    20  W. 

loebergi. 

c 

•47    80  8. 

10    40  W. 

Icebergs. 

o 

*49    40  8. 

1    40  W. 

to 
0    20  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

e 

48      0  8. 

45      OE. 

An  iceberg. 

D 

September,  1856. 

55    83  8. 

140      0  W. 

An  iceberg  420  feet  higb. 

e 

September,  1857. 

•59      0  a 

61    20  W. 

Pack  ice. 

f 

October,  1840. 

88      OS. 

lo 
87      0  8. 

12      OE. 

to 
14      0  E. 

Fife  icebeigs. 

9 

October,  1853. 

58      0  8. 

19      0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

9 

55    20  8. 

23     10  E. 

An  iceberg. 

h 

October,  1855. 

•48      0  8. 

21      0  W. 

A  rery  large  iceberg. 

E 

NoTember,  1889. 

44  0  8. 
to 

45  OS. 

87    30  E. 
to 
100      0  E. 

Nomerons  icebergs  400  feel 
higb. 

i 

Norember,  1840. 

89    50  8. 

83    40  E. 

An  iceberg. 

F 

NoTember,  1853. 

•47    40  8. 

10      0  W. 

An  iceberg. 

F 

•40    45  8. 

4      0  W. 

An  iceberg. 

F 

52    26  8. 

19    42  E. 

An  iceberg  1600  feet  loDg. 

F 

52    20  8. 

27    47  E. 

F 

51      8  8. 

to 
51    20  8. 

82    21  E. 

to 
37      6  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

F 

53    51  8. 

86    40  E. 

An  iceberg. 

2 

November,  1854. 

56      0  8. 

112      0  W. 
to 
92      0  W. 

Two  hundred  and  eighty 
icebergs. 

2 

•61      0  S. 

to 
•58      0  8. 

65      0  W. 

to 
61      0  W. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

2 

•58      0  8. 

59      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

2 

•56    80  8. 

56      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

2 

•44    20  8. 

22      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

2 

50      0  8. 

30      0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

2 

62      0  S. 

to 
53      0  S. 

25      0  £. 

to 
45      0  E. 

Thirty-three  icebergs. 
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Cbabt 

a 

ro         Dm. 
*  November,  1864. 

Latitudb. 

O               J 

51      0  8. 

to 
5a      0  8. 

LovenxTDB. 

O             J 

41      0£. 

to 
45      0  E. 

DBsoBimov. 
Numerous  icebergs. 

a 

53      0  8. 

88      OE. 

to 
102      OE. 

Hfty-seTen  icebergs. 

G 

NoTeaber,  18d5. 

»48      0  8. 

18      0  W. 

A  Tery  Itrge  iceberg. 

J 

December,  177a. 

49    46  8. 

to 
54    55  8. 

19    58  £. 

to 
21    44  £. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

December,  1780. 

44    80  8. 

44    80E. 

An  iceberg. 

December,  1830. 

•57      0  8. 

88      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

•56    80  8. 

13      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

55    80  8. 

13      0  W. 

Icebergs. 

*58      0  8. 

to 
•57      0  8. 

9      0  W. 
to 
10      0  W. 

m 

39    a4  8. 

39      0  E. 

An  iceberg. 

H 

December,  1858. 

48    80  8. 

85   ao  E. 

An  iceberg. 

H 

53      0  8. 

95    20  E. 

An  iceberg. 

3 

December,  1854. 

•6a      0  8. 

to 
53      0  8. 

80      0  W. 

to 
8a     0  W. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

8 

•55      0  8. 

to 
*56      0  8. 

49      0  W. 

to 
47      0  W. 

8 

•50      0  8. 

to 
•47      0  8. 

8d      0  W. 

to 
47      0  W. 

Numerous  loebergs. 

8 

•44      0  8. 

to 
♦43      0  8. 

a8     0  W. 

of  icebergs,  greatest  dimen- 
sions 00  miles,  see  psge  a4a. 

3 

•50     0  a 

to 
•58      0  8. 

8      OB. 
to 

aa    0  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

8 

* 

•5a  la  8. 

15    a4  E. 

Eigbt  icebergs. 

8 

•50    80  8. 

19    30  E. 

Icebergs. 

8 

•58      0  8. 

to 
•54      0  8. 

a8      OE. 

to 
a5      0  E. 

Forty  icebergs. 

8 

49      0  8. 

aa  a4E. 

An  iceberg. 

8 

47    30  8. 

a3    80  E. 

Icebergs. 

8 

49    40  8. 

84    80  E. 

Icebergs. 

8 

49      0  8. 

86      0  £. 

Icebergs. 

8 

48      0  8. 

41       OE. 

Two  icebergs. 

3 

44  0  8. 
to 

45  0  S. 

46      0  £. 

to 
51       0  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 
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Indix  to          Datb. 
Chabt. 

8        December,  1854. 

Latitudb. 

O               1 

58      0  S. 

LOVGITUDB. 

O             1 

85      0  £. 

to 
99      OE. 

Dbbobipttov. 
Numerous  icebergs. 

3 

52 

30  8. 

64      0  E. 
to 
102      0  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

n 

Jtnuaij,  1773. 

51 

0  S. 

59 

OE. 

Icebergs. 

0 

January,  1850. 

34 

0  8. 

20 

20  E. 

An  iceberg  seen  from  the 
Cape. 

4 

Janiurj,  1855. 

•42 
•41 

0  8. 
0  8. 

22 
17 

0  W. 
0  W. 

Connected  icebergs  sime  m 

8  and  9. 
An  iceberg. 

4 

•43 

0  S. 

16 

0  W. 

An  iceberg. 

4 

•42 

0  8. 

14 

0  W. 

Icebergs. 

4 

•45 

45  8. 

V^ 

0  E. 

Icebergs. 

4 

47 

0  8. 

37 

46  E. 

Icebergs. 

4 

50 

0  8. 

41 

0  E. 

Icebergs. 

4 

47 

20  8. 

41 

10  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

I 

January,  1656. 

»49 

10  8. 

14 

0  E. 

Icebergs. 

I 

45 

30  8. 

45 

30  E. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

I 

50 

20  8. 

113 

U  £. 

Fifty-fire  icebergs. 

J 

January,  1858. 

•58 

30  8. 

51 

0  W. 

Numerous  icebergs,  one  three 
miles  long. 

J 

•51 

30  8. 

47 

49  W. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

J 

•53 

0  8. 

48 

0  W. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

J 

•51 

24  8. 

44 

58  W. 

Icebergs. 

P 

February,  1774. 

•54 

0  8. 

21 

0  w. 

8eyeral  icebergs. 

P 

•54 

20  8. 

15 

80  W. 

Tbree  icebergs. 

P 

•53 

30  8. 

8 

0  W. 

P 

•52 

30  8. 
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ON  THE  MICROSCOPE  AS  APPLIED  TO  NATURAL 
HISTORY. 

By  Thomas  Samom,  A.L.8.,  F,B,S.E. 

(Bbao  18th  Fbbbuabt,  1858.) 


In  briDging  this  subject  before  the  Historic  Society,  I  do  not  propose  to 
entertain  the  members  with  details  of  discoveries  of  mj  own,  but  rather  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  important  applications  of  the  Microscope  to 
the  investigation  of  minute  structures  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. The  microscope  has  now  become  to  the  naturalist  a  necessary 
instrument  To  the  amateur  it  will  ever  be  a  favourite  recreation,  and  no 
school  should  be  without  one.  A  few  hours*  demonstration  of  subjects 
under  the  microscope  will  generally  convey  more  information  to  a  student 
in  natural  history  than  can  be  gained  by  weeks  of  reading.  Many  of  the 
members  present  are  no  doubt  aware  that  the  compound  microscope,  as  at 
present  used,  is  a  comparatively  modem  instrument,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  to  what  extent  researches  into  the  higher  branches  of  natund 
history  would  have  been  carried  by  Leeuwenhoek,  Harvey  and  others,  had 
they  possessed  such  instruments  as  those  now  manufeustured.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  possession  of  a  fine  instrument  that  will  make  a  naturalist ; 
but  when  a  perfect  instrument  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  possessed 
of  good  observing  £Eiculties  we  may  hope  for  great  results.  Practical 
natnralistB  have  frequently  had  to  overcome  difficulties  which  to  an  ordi< 
naiy  observer  would  have  been  insurmoimtable.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Leeuwenhoek ;  he  not  only  manu£sustured  the  microscopes  he  used,  but 
cast  and  ground  his  lenses.  Our  distinguished  countryman,  the  late 
George  Newport,  I  am  informed,  made  aU  his  early  investigations  into  the 
anatomy  of  insects  with  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope,  which  he  bought  at 
Chertsey  for  half-a-crown.  In  the  present  day  naturalists  have  very  few 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  for  a  better  instrument  may  now  be  purchased 
lor  from  three  to  five  guineas  than  could  be  procured  for  thirty  pounds 
twenty  years  ago ;  and  I  think  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  optical  in- 
struments are  more  perfect  than  our  best  modem  microscopes.  The  degree 
of  perfection  which  has  been  attained  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century 
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by  our  London  opticians,  is  maryellous.  And  to  the  communication  of  the 
discoveries  of  Mr.  Joseph  Jackson  Lister,  in  1829,  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  these  advances. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuij,  the  microscope, 
although  very  rude  in  form,  excited  intense  curiosity  amongst  scientific  men. 
Several  books  were  published  detailing  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
The  Micrographia  of  Bobert  Hooke,  published  in  1667,  was  in  its  day  a 
wonderful  production.  The  early  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Boyal  Society  abound  with  papers  on  microscopical  subjects, 
chiefly  contributed  by  Grew,  Malpighi  and  Leeuwenhoek. 

In  1703  the  Hydra  was  first  discovered  hj  Leeuwenhoek,  and  in  1741 
M.  Trembley  of  Geneva,  in  a  paper  published  by  the  Royal  Society, 
described  the  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  animal.  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments detailed  in  this  communication  are  so  graphically  recorded,  and 
have  been  subsequently  so  well  and  so  repeatedly  verified,  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  them  as  given  by  Baker.*  M.  Trembley,  after  ex- 
plaining the  drawing  of  a  Hydra  with  eleven  horns  or  arms,  states,  **  the 
*'  horns  serve  for  legs  and  arms,  and  at  the  end  whence  they  come  out,  is  a 
**  mouth  or  passage  into  the  stomach,  which,  extending  the  whole  length, 
*'  forms  a  body  like  a  pipe  or  gut,  open  at  both  ends.  There  are  two  species. 
*'  Some  stretch  their  bodies  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  but  that  is  rare ; 
*'  few  even  of  the  larger  kind  being  above  nine  or  ten  lines  long ;  and  such 
**  can  contract  themselves  to  not  above  a  single  line,  stopping  if  they  please 
"  at  any  degree  between  the  utmost  contraction  and  the  utmost  extension. 
**  Their  horns  difier  in  length  according  to  the  species  ;  one  sort  can  extend 
"  them  seven  inches.  Their  number  of  horns  is  also  different,  but  a  full- 
*'  grown  Hydra  has  seldom  less  than  six.  Their  common  posture  is  to 
**  fasten  their  tails  to  something,  and  then  extend  the  body  and  arms  into 
*'  the  water ;  and  they  make  use  of  their  progressive  motion  to  place  them- 
"  selves  conveniently  for  this  purpose.  Their  arms  are  so  many  snares 
"  stretched  out  to  catch  small  creatures  in  the  water ;  and  when  any  insect 
*'  happens  to  touch  an  arm,  it  is  caught  and  convened  to  the  mouth  by  the 
'*  contracting  of  the  arm,  or  if  the  creature  struggles  the  other  arms  assist. 
**  They  are  voracious  animals.  A  Hydra  can  swallow  a  worm  whole  twice 
"  or  thrice  its  own  length.  If  the  worm  comes  endways  it  is  swallowed  in 
**  that  manner,  otherwise  it  goes  down  double,  and  makes  several  foldings  in 
'*  the  stomach,  which  distends  wonderfully  for  its  reception.  The  worm  soon 
'*  dies  there,  and  after  it  has  been  squeezed  or  sucked  is  voided  by  the  mouth. 
*'  The  Hydra  brings  forth  its  young  from  the  exterior  parts  of  the  body,  and 

•  The  Microscope  made  easy,  &c.,  page  98.    Bj  Henry  Baker,  F.R.S.    Srd  Edition. 

London,  1744. 
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"  that  not  always  a  sbgle  one  at  once;  it  is  common  to  see  five  or  six,  nay, 
'*  sometimes  nine  or  ten  at  the  same  time ;  and  when  one  drops  off  another 
'*  comes  in  its  place." 

The  most  singular  part  of  M.  Trembley's  account  is  what  he  states  con- 
cerning his  operations  on  these  creatm'es.  '*  If  one  of  them  be  cut  in  two, 
**  transversely,  the  forepart  which  contains  the  head,  mouth  and  arms, 
"  lengthens  itself,  creeps  and  eats  on  the  same  day.  The  tail  part  forms  a 
**  head  and  mouth  at  the  wounded  end,  and  shoots  forth  arms,  more  or  less 
**  speedily  as  the  heat  is  favorable.  In  summer  they  will  be  shot  out  in 
"  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  new  head  is  perfected  in  a  few  days." 

Cut  a  Hydra  where,  or  into  what  parts  you  please,  transversely,  each 
part  becomes  a  complete  Hydra,  But  being  too  small  an  animal  to  admit 
of  being  divided  into  many  pdxts  at  once,  M.  Trembley  first  cut  one  into 
four  quarters,  and  let  them  grow ;  then  divided  each  quarter,  and  proceeded 
subdividing  till  he  obtained  fifty-one  out  of  one.  He  tried  numerous  ex-* 
periments  of  this  sort,  but  the  most  extraordinary  was  the  following. 
Cutting  a  Hydra  through  the  head  and  body,  but  not  quite  through  the 
tail,  in  a  short  time  there  were  two  perfect  heads  and  bodies  with  but  one 
tail ;  these  were  in  like  manner  divided,  until  a  Hydra  with  seven  heads 
and  bodies  conjoined  to  one  tail  was  produced.  These  seven  heads  were 
cut  off  at  once ;  seven  others  grew  in  their  stead,  and  each  of  the  seven 
heads  sa  cut  off,  putting  forth  a  new  body,  became  a  perfect  Hydra.  It 
was  stated  that  the  body  of  the  Hydra  is  a  sort  of  a  hoUow'gut  or  tube ; 
this  may  be  turned  inside  out  as  you  would  turn  a  stocking,  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  animal  eats  grows,  and  multiplies,  as  if  nothing  had  been 
done  to  it. 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  centuiy  down  to  within  about  thirty  years 
ago,  very  little  had  been  done  towards  improving  the  mic]:%>scope,  and 
little  use  appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  instrument,  especially  in  this 
country.  You  are  all  no  doubt  aware  that  the  study  of  natural  history  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  medical  profession  and  professional 
naturalists ;  our  books  were  all  written  in  Latin,  and  consequently  were 
sealed  books  to  the  majority  of  the  population;  but  with  the  present 
century  a  new  era  dawned,  and  many  valuable  works  have  been 
imtten  in  our  own  language :  accordingly,  natural  history  in  its  several^ 
branches  has  gradxially  progressed,  until  it  has  become  a  favorite  study, 
and  forms  one  of  the  branches  of  liberal  education.  To  this  increased 
interest  in  natural  history  may  be  traced   the   improvements  in  the 
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microscope,  for  as  science  advanoed,  and  stmctnral  difEerences  became 
more  important  in  affording  distinctive  characters,  the  want  oi  good 
instruments  became  more  apparent.  The  foreign  opticians  were  the  first 
to  endeavour  to  meet  this  demand,  and  to  this  fact,  no  doubt,  is  to  be 
attributed  the  notion  that  the  foreign  microscopical  glasses  are  superior  to 
the  English.  To  say  so  at  the  present  day  may  be  called  a  vulgar  error, 
for  no  one  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  admit  that 
such  is  the  case.  The  best  foreign  object  glasses  of  the  present  time  are 
scarcely  equal  to  second-rate  glasses  of  British  manufacture. 

In  proof  of  this  I  may  state,  that  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the 
Chreat  Exhibition  in  1851,  M.  Nobert,  of  Griefwald,  in  Prussia,  manu- 
febctured  certain  test  objects  for  microscopic  glasses,  which  as  specimens  of 
delicate  manipulation  are  surprising  productions.  These  tests  consist 
of  small  plates  of  glass,  ruled  with  parallel  lines  in  bands  of  different 
distances,  each  band  consisting  of  a  series  of  from  about  a  dozen  to  thirty 
lines. 

The  specimen  which  I  exhibit  this  evening  is  the  first  that  was  sent  to 
this  country  by  M.  Nobert.  He  sent  it  as  a  challenge,  stating  that  none 
of  the  German  microscopists  could  count  the  finest  lines,  and  he,  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  thought  he  was  safe  in  defying  the  English 
microscopists.  This  slide  was  sent  to  Mr.,  now  Dr.,  Bowerbank,  of  High- 
bury,  who  not  only  counted  the  lines  in  each  series,  but  also  measured  their 
distances  apart.  The  finest  lines  in  the  slide  he  found  were  46,000  to  an 
inch.  M.  Nobert  was  now  put  on  his  mettle,  and  he  ruled  a  still  finer 
slide,  taking  care  to  compute  the  distance  apart  of  each  series  of  lines. 
In  the  second  slide,  the  finest  lines  were  62,000  to  the  inch.  Since  that 
time  many  much  finer  slides  have  been  ruled,  and  in  every  instance  they 
have  been  read  and  measured  with  London  glasses.  On  one  slide,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr,  Warren  De  La  Rue,  there  are  322  lines  arranged  in 
thirteen  bands,  each  band  being  composed  of  a  series  of  from  seventeen  to 
thirty-nine  lines,  and  the  distances  apart  of  each  series  of  lines  varies  from 
niri  ^  nTrr%  ^^  ^^  inch.* 

Perhaps  the  most  important  discoveries  lately  made  in  natural  history 
are  those  of  Suminski,  with  regard  to  the  fecundation  of  ferns,  and 

•  John  Quekett.    A  Pncdoal  Treatise  on  the  Mioroseope.    Seoond  Ed.,  p.  476. 
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of  Thuret  and  Decaisne  of  the  fraetidcatioD  of  the  alges.  These  dis- 
coveries have  been  further  carried  out  by  Hofmeister  and  others.* 

Until  the  publication  of  Suminski's  observations,  the  Cryptogamia  were 

considered  unisexual,  but  I  think  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 

both  male  and  female  organs,  though  of  a  different  character  to  those  of 

the  flowering  plants.  "  The  reproduction  of  ferns  by  their  spores  "  (says 
Professor  Henfrey)  "  exhibits  some  very  remarkable  phenomena.  When  the 
"  spores  are  sown,  they  germinate  after  a  time  by  a  protrusion  of  the  inner 
"  coat  of  a  delicate  membranous  pouch,  which  elongates  and  becomes  divided 
"  by  septa  into  an  articulated  cellular  filament ;  some  of  the  cells  emit  slender 
**  tubular  filaments  (which  are  not  cut  off  by  septa),  apparently  radical  hairs, 
"  and  while  these  remain  uncoloured,  the  larger  cells  from  which  they  arise 
"acquire  chlorophyll-granules.  The  young  prothaUium^  as  it  is  called, 
"  increases  in  size  by  cell  division,  and  at  length  acquires  a  somewhat  heart- 
"  shaped  form,  and  soon  some  of  the  cells  produce,  upon  the  inner  surface, 
"  the  structures  called  antheridia,  which  consist  of  stalked  cellular  bodies, 
**  of  simple  but  peculiar  structure,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  developed 
"  minute  cellules  containing  ciliated  spiral  filaments  (spermatozoids),  which, 
"  on  the  bursting  of  the  antheridial  sac,  escape  not  only  from  this,  but  from 
"  their  own  parent  cells,  and  swim  about  actively  in  the  water  by  the  aid  of 
"  their  vibratile  cilia. 

"  These  antherids  are  often  formed  in  large  numbers,  and  the  prothallium 
**  goes  on  producing  them  as  long  as  it  exists ;  but  at  a  period  somewhat 
"  later  than  the  earlier  antherids,  there  appear  near  the  middle,  at  the  front 
"  of  the  under  surface  of  the  prothallium,  other  cellular  bodies  of  more 
"  complex  structure,  which  are  the  archegonia  or  ovule-like  bodies.  The 
**  archegone  consists  of  a  cellular  papiUa  composed  of  a  few  colourless  cells, 
"  with  a  canal  running  down  its  centre  (an  intercellular  passage)  leading  to 
**  a  cell  (embryo  cell)  at  the  bottom,  contained  in  a  cavity  (embryo  sac) 
*•  in  the  substance  of  the  prothallium.  It  is  supposed  that  the  ciliated 
**  spiral  filaments  make  their  way  down  this  canal,  like  the  pollen  tubes 
**  through  the  micropyles  of  Phanerogamous  ovules  (Hofmeister  states  that 
"  he  has  actually  seen  this),  and  then  the  embryo-cell  becomes  developed 
"  into  an  embryo,  which  soon  exhibits  rudimentary  leaves  and  rootlets, 
"  bursts  oiit  from  the  cavity  of  the  prothallium  (which  decays  away)  and 
•*  grows  up  into  the  ordinary  leaf-bearing  stem  of  the  Ferns.  The 
•*  prothallia  bear  a  variable  number  of  archegones,  but  not  nearly  so  many 
"  as  of  antherids,  and  they  exhibit,  in  most  fully  developed  specimens, 
"  a  number  of  effete  organs  of  both  kinds,  which  are  readily  distinguished 
**  by  the  deep  brown  color  assumed  by  the  membranes  lining  their  cavities."! 

Much  light  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  thrown  upon  the  structure 
of  plants  by  Schleiden,  Mohl,  Henfrey  and  others.    To  Mohl  we  are  greatly 

•  Vide  **  Carpenter  on  the  Miorosoope/'  pp.  867  and  401,  for  ftirther  information  on 
ibi9  sabjeot. 

t  Professor  Henfrey  in  Micrograpbio  Dictionary,  page  861.    Lond.  1856. 
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indebted  for  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 

vegetable  cell.'*'    His  definition  of  the  elementary  organs  of  a  plant  is  as 

follows  : — "  The  primary  form  of  the  elementary  organ  of  plants  is  that 
**  of  a  completely  closed,  globular,  or  elongated  vesicle,  composed  of  a  solid 
"  membrane,  and  contains  a  fluid  {utricle).  If  this  remains  still  closed  after 
"  its  development  is  completed,  it  is  called  a  cell,  but  if  a  row  of  utricles 
"  arranged  in  a  line  become  combined,  during  the  course  of  their  develop- 
"  ment,  into  a  tube  with  an  uninterrupted  cavity,  through  the  absorption  of 
"  their  cross  walb,  a  compound  elementary  organ  is  produced — ^the  vessel.*' 

Although  Mohl  reduces  the  structure  of  all  plants  to  cells  and  vessels, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  cells  and  vessels  are  alike ;  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  forms  and  varieties  of  cells  being  innumerable.  An 
extraordinary  property  possessed  by  some  plants  (perhaps  by  all)  is  the 
power  of  circulation  or  rotation  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells.  The 
VaUisneria  spiralis,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Aniickaris  alsinastrum, 
Characea,  dc,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  property,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  labor  of  investigation.  This  subject  has  been  largely  dis- 
cussed in  the  late  volumes  of  the  Microscopical  Journal,  but  still  the 
subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  An  interesting  discovery  was  lately 
made  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sidney  Godolpbin  Osborne  in  examioing  the 
Closterium  lunula,  one  of  the  DesmidesB.  At  the  end  of  each  frond  he 
observed  a  peculiar  whirling  or  boiling  motion,  which  upon  closer  examina- 
tion is  found  to  extend  all  round  the  edge  of  the  frond.  Mr.  Osborne's 
papers  appeared  in  volumes  ii.  and  iii.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Micro- 
scopical Science,  and  will  amply  repay  perusal. 

In  examining  into  the  structure  and  growth  of  the  vegetable  cell  many 
of  the  fresh-water  algae,  from  their  great  transparency  and  mode  of  growth, 
are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  show  the  various  transformations.  It  is  only 
by  watching  the  same  plant  for  days  that  any  facts  can  be  arrived  at ;  but 
it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  one  i&ct  added  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge  is  so  much  gained  to  science ;  and  it  is  from  the  record  of 
simple  observations  (though  trifling  in  themselves)  thai  our  great  naturalists 
have  been  able  to  found  their  splendid  theories  and  systems. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  enquiry  has  lately  been  discovered.  I  allade 
to  the  DiatomacesB.  Very  few  of  this  tribe  of  plants  were  known  a  few  years 
ago,  but  now  we  have  many  hundreds  of  named  and  weU-established  species. 

•  Principles  of  the  Anatomj  and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetahle  CeU,  by  Hogo  Voo 
MobL    Translated  by  Arthur  Heni^y,  F.B.8.,  (fee.    London,  1852. 
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Thej  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  DiatomacesB  are  distinguished  from  their  near  allies,  the  DesmidesB^ 
and  other  uncellular  alg8B,  by  having  an  epidermal  coyering  of  silex  or 
flint.  This  renders  their  forms  indestructible  by  the  ordinary  agents  of 
decomposition.  They  are  all  microscopic,  and  form  the  most  Beautiful  and 
delicate  objects  known.  Some  species  inhabit  the  sea  and  some  are  found 
in  fresh  water,  while  others  prefer  a  mixture  of  both.  They  are  frequently 
found  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  near  Leghorn  there  is 
a  layer  of  fossil  Diatomacese  of  considerable  thickness,  and  extending  over 
a  space  of  many  square  miles.  If  this  deposit  is  examined  it  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  pure  Diatomacese.* 

Great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  about  the  nature  of  these  organisms^ 
Ehrenberg  contending  they  were  animal,  while  others  considered  them 
vegetable.  This  difference  of  opinion  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  some 
of  the  species  have  a  motion  peculiarly  their  own.  Many  move  about  the 
field  of  the  microscope  with  great  facility.  But  the  motion  in  BadUaria 
paradowa  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  special 
attention  to  it,  and  in  doing  so  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Thwaites.f 

"  When  the  filaments  have  been  detached  from  the  plants  to  which  they 
**  adhere,  a  remarkable  motion  is  seen  to  commence  m  them.  The  first 
*'  indication  of  this  consists  in  a  slight  movement  of  a  terminal  frustule, 
**  which  begins  to  slide  lengthwise  over  its  contiguous  frustule ;  the  second 
"  acts  simultaneously  in  a  similar  manner  with  regard  to  the  third,  and  so 
**  on  throughout  the  whole  filament,  the  same  action  having  been  going  on 
"  at  the  same  time  at  both  ends  of  the  filament,  but  in  opposite  directions. 
"  The  central  frustule  thus  appeeurs  to  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so  ; 
**  while  each  of  the  others  has  removed  with  a  rapidity  increasing  with  its 
"  distance  from  the  centre,  its  own  rate  of  movement  having  been  increased 
"  by  the  addition  of  that  of  the  independent  movement  of  each  frustule 
*'  between  it  and  the  central  one.  This  lateral  elongation  of  the  filament 
"  continues  until  the  point  of  contact  between  the  contiguous  frustules  is 
"  reduced  to  a  very  small  portion  of  their  length,  when  the  filament  is  again 
**  contracted  by  the  frustules  sliding  back  again  as  it  were  over  each  other ; 
"  and  this  changed  direction  of  movement  proceeding,  the  filament  is  again 
**  drawn  out  until  the  frnstules  are  again  only  slightly  in  contact.  The 
'*  direction  of  the  movement  is  then  again  reversed,  and  continues  to 
**  alternate  in  opposite  directions,  the  time  occupied  in  passing  from  the 
*'  elongation  in  one  direction  to  the  opposite  being  generally  about  forty-five 


*  The  aathor  of  this  paper  wiU  be  happy  to  forward  to  any  member  of  the  Sodety 
interested  in  microscopiral  eabjects,  speoimens  of  this  deposit,  in  its  natoral  state, 
f  Proceedings  of  Linnesan  Society,  vol.  1,  p.  811. 
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*'  seconds.  If  a  filament  while  in  motion  be  forcibly  divided,  the  tmrnjored 
**  frustules  of  each  portion  continae  to  move  as  before,  proving  that  the 
**  filament  is  a  compound  structure,  notwithstanding  that  its  firustules  move 
**  in  unison.  When  the  filament  is  elongated  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  is 
•*  extremely  ligid,  and  requires  some  comparatively  considerable  force  to 
"  bend  it,  the  whole  filament  moving  out  of  the  way  of  any  otetacle  rather 
"  than  bending  or  separating  at  the  joints.  A  higher  temperature  increasefl 
**  the  rapidity  of  the  movement." 

As  the  DiatomacecD  became  better  known,  disputes  arose  amongst  the 
naturalists  as  to  the  nature  of  the  markings  on  their  silicious  shields.  So 
late  as  1 841  the  existence  of  transverse  strise  on  the  shells  of  Pleurosigma 
Hippocampus  was  denied,  and  it  was  many  months  before  the  question  was 
satisfectorily  settled.  As  this  tribe  of  plants  became  better  known,  it  was 
found  that  the  markings  on  the  shells  of  the  various  species  served  as 
excellent  tests  for  trying  the  resolving  qualities  of  our  object  glasses. 
But  it  was  also  discovered  that  in  distinguishing  these  markings  much 
depended  upon  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object  glass,  and  1  think  to 
this  single  feet  we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  improvements 
made  in  objectives  by  our  London  opticians  within  the  last  ten  years. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  markings  on  these  shells,  great 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  the  construction  of  achromatic  condensers. 
Many  of  the  contrivances  are  most  elaborate  and  very  costly,  but  I  think 
they  may  be  dispensed  with  by  any  one  who  will  take  some  little  trouble  to 
study  the  application  of  oblique  light.  If  a  shell  of  Pleurosigma  angulatun 
be  examined  under  a  quarter  inch  object  glass  with  direct  light,  no  mark- 
ings except  the  median  line  and  nodule  will  be  seen ;  if  the  same  shell 
be  examined  with  oblique  light,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  surfiace 
appears  covered  with  fine  lines ;  but  if  the  illumination  be  applied  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  microscope,  the  lines  will  appear  to  take  an  opposite 
direction,  clearly  indicating  the  existence  of  what  appear  to  be  two  sets  of 
lines.  This  is  easily  explained  by  a  careful  manipulation  of  the  light,  when 
the  two  sets  of  lines  are  resolved  at  the  same  time,  and  the  shell  appears 
chequered.  If  these  apparent  lines  be  carefully  measured,  they  will  average 
62,000  to  the  inch. 

There  were  great  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  these  markings :  it  had  been 
stated  by  Mr.  Wenham  that  they  were  dots,  and  he  even  went  so  fer  as  to 
afiBrm  that  in  form  they  were  hexagonal.  Bat  as  it  required  very  delicate 
manipulation  and  very  fine  glasses  to  prove  this  statement,  it  was  received 
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with  misgivings.  Howeyer,  Mr.  Wenham  set  that  question  at  rest  by 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  actual  object,  magnified  mih  a  power  of 
about  1200  diameters ;  this  he  again  enlarged  to  about  16,000  diameters, 
80  that  we  now  see  each  dot  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
I  think  that  henceforth  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  these 
markings.  One  of  these  photographs,  presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Wenham, 
shows  the  hexagonal  form  distinctly.  So  great  is  the  magnifying  power, 
that  only  one  third  of  the  shell  appears  in  the  field  of  view :  the  entire 
sheU,  natural  size,  is  under  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  and  if 
it  had  been  possible  to  magnify  the  whole  shell  at  one  time,  the  photograph 
would  have  exceeded  twenty-seven  inches  in  length.* 

In  examining  these  very  delicate  objects  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  and 
always  desirable,  to  measure  their  size  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct  estimates 
of  the  more  nearly  allied  species.  This  is  now  done  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty  by  means  of  Jackson's  eye-piece  micrometer.  Having  first  ascer- 
tained the  exact  value  of  each  line  of  the  Micrometer  with  reference  to  the 
object  ^ss  in  use,  the  process  becomes  very  simple ;  and  with  that  instru- 
ment an  object  can  be  measured,  when  a  high  power  is  used,  to  within  the 
forty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch ;  with  Eamsden*s  cobweb  micrometer  the 
measurement  may  be  estimated  even  nearer.  The  old  microscopists  were 
sorely  troubled  in  their  measurements  by  having  to  compare  grains  of  sand, 
spores  of  Lycoperdon,  small  pieces  of  silver  wire  and  various  other  sub- 
stances, whose  dimensions  they  had  previously  estimated,  with  the  object 
under  consideration,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  measurement, 
which,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  often  far  from  correct. 

I  have  before  stated,  that  in  reviewing  the  Diatomacesd,  oblique  light  is 
required  to  bring  out  these  peculiar  markings;  this  is  easily  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye.  If  the  microscope  is  placed  at  an  angle  of 
about  45%  more  or  less,  according  to  the  angular  aperture  of  the  object 
glass,  and  the  lamp  on  a  level  with  the  under  part  of  the  stage,  the 
light  may  be  condensed  by  the  aid  of  the  bull's  eye  to  any  degree ;  or 
almost  the  same  purpose  is  answered  by  placing  the  mirror  on  one  side. 
When  a  very  strong  light  is  required  an  object  glass  makes  an  excellent 
achromatic  condenser 

•  For  a  systematio  arrangement  of  these  organiBma — vide  *'  Synopsis  of  the  British 
**  Diatomaces,"  by  the  Bev.  William  Smith,  with  Plates  by  Toffin  West,  2  vols.,  1858  and 
1856. 
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Polarized  light  will  be  found  a  valoable  auxiliaij  in  the  examina- 
tion of  man/  objects,  and  its  use  should  neyer  be  neglected.  Under 
ordinary  light  many  of  the  harder  tissues  of  plants,  as  for  instance  the 
vegetable  ivory,  nut-shells  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  present 
a  confused  appearance,  but  inmiediately  the  polanscope  ib  applied,  the 
walls  of  the  cells  or  other  peculiar  structures  become  visible  and  most 
distinct.  I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the  use  of  polarised 
light  in  all  cases  of  difficult  definition,  in  order  to  see  if  any  decomposition 
of  the  light  takes  place.  To  the  crystallographer  it  is  invaluable.  Many 
crystals,  quite  indefiuiable  when  viewed  with  ordinary  light,  are  intensely 
beautiful  imder  the  polanscope. 

To  the  scientific  naturalist  the  camera  lucida  wiQ  be  found  most  useM. 
By  this  instrument  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  accurate  delineations  of 
the  most  difiGicult  forms.  To  its  use  may  be  traced  the  great  superiority 
of  the  drawings  published  in  the  present  day  over  those  of  the  last  century, 
or  even  later.  This  apparent  improvement  is  manifest  not  only  in  the 
execution  of  the  plates,  but  in  what  is  more  important,  namely :  the 
correct  proportion  tbat  one  part  of  the  structure  bears  to  another. 


H.S.OFL&C.  VOU 
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NOTICE  OF  MAMMALIAN  REMAINS  DISCOVERED  IN  THE 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  WALLASEY  FOR  THE  BIRKENHEAD 

NEW  DOCKS. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moored  Keeper  of  the  Derby  Museum,  Liverpool. 
(Rbad  Fbbboabt  18th,  18d8.) 


In  the  course  of  the  excaTatdons  now  in  progress  at  Wallasey  Pool,  for 
the  Birkenhead  New  Docks,  several  Horns,  Skulls,  and  Bones  have  from 
time  to  time  been  foond  imbedded  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  late 
bed  of  the  Pool.  The  greater  portion  of  these  have  been  handed  over  by 
Messrs.  Thompson,  the  contractors,  to  the  Birkenhead  Dock  Committee 
for  presentation  to  the  Free  Public  Museum ;  and  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  them 
before  the  Society  this  evening.    The  specimens  consist  of  the  following--' 

A  Human  Skull  and  Thigh  Bone. 

Several  Horns  and  portions  of  Skulls,  (in  one  instance  nearly  perfect,) 
of  the  Great  Fossil  Ox,  Bos  primigeniw. 

A  Skull  of  the  Small  Fossil  Ox,  Bos  longifrons,  in  a  nearly  perfect 
condition. 

Four  imperfect  Horns  of  the  Fossil  Stag,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
the  Red  Deer,  Cervus  elaphus. 

The  Rib  of  a  large  Cetacean. 

Some  pelvic  bones,  two  vertebraB,  and  a  few  bones  of  the  extremities,  of 
the  Genera  Bos  and  Cervus. 

The  Human  Skull  and  a  tibia  or  leg  bone  (probably  of  a  Red  Deer,) 
found  therewith,  were  discovered  opposite  the  Copper  Works  about  five 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Old  Dock  Sill,  or  about  ten  feet  below  the 
original  bed  of  the  Pool,  embedded  in  sandy  gravel.  This  would  give  a 
depth  of  about  thirty-two  feet  below  the  top  line  of  the  river  wall  of  the 
Docks. 
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The  exact  depth  at  which  the  other  specimens  were  obtained  was  not  so 
accurately  noted  at  the  time  of  discoverj,  but  as  nearlj  as  I  can  ascertain 
the  Horns  of  the  Deer  and  Cattle  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Pool  at  a  depth  of  about  twenty-five  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sur&ce  of 
the  surrounding  land,  embedded  in  clay. 

During  the  excavations  roots  and  stumps  of  large  trees  in  natoial 
positions  have  also  been  found  at  slightly  varying  levels.  One  of  these, 
an  oak,  I  measured,  and  found  the  girth  to  be  seven  feet  four  inches, 
though  much  of  the  wood  had  been  torn  away.  It  was  situated  a  little  to 
the  west  of  the  great  stank  at  the  lowest  level  to  which  the  excavations 
proceed,  namely  thirty-four  feet  below  the  top  line  of  the  Dock  wall; 
further  up  the  Pool  the  roots  occur  at  a  level  of  a  loot  or  two  higher.  The 
clay  beneath  them  is  a  boulder  clay,  and  very  much  more  tenacious  than 
that  above.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  trees  at  the  higher  end  of  the  Pool 
were  discovered  two  at  least  of  the  Horns  of  the  large  Ox. 

It  would  appear  to  be  highly  probable  from  the  presence  and  position  ci 
these  roots  and  stumps,  that  Ae  site  of  the  late  Pool  had  formerly  been 
dry  land,  upon  which  lived  and  died  the  animals  whose  remains  are  now 
met  with. 

The  Human  Skull,  though  fully  adult,  is  of  small  dimensions,  particularly 
in  the  regi<m  of  the  forehead.  It  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  critical 
examination  of  Messrs.  Thumam  and  Davies,  who  are  engaged  in  the 
publication  of  an  extremely  valuable  work  on  the  skulls  of  the  aboriginal 
and  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  entitled  "Crania  Britannica."  This  and 
some  of  the  other  bones  bear  traces  of  the  polypidoms  of  marine  Zoophytes 
and  shells  of  Barnacles  {Balani) 

Of  the  three  species  of  Quadrupeds  whose  Horns  are  exhibited,  two, 
the  Bos  primigenim  and  the  Bos  longifrons,  are  now  utterly  extinct.  This 
does  not  necessarily  imply  any  very  high  antiquity  for  the  period 
at  which  the  site  of  the  Pool  was  occupied  by  dry  land,  for  Professor  Owen 
considers  the  Bos  primigmius  as  in  all  probability  identical  with  a  race 
spoken  of  by  CsBsar  as  not  being  much  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size, 
and  differing  from  all  the  domestic  cattle  by  the  great  strength  and 
expansion  of  its  horns. 

The  Stag  Horns  however  agree  so  well  in  character  and  form  with 
those  of  the  Bed  Deer  of  Modem  Europe,  that  Professor  Owen  regards  ihe 
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two  animals  as  one  and  tbe  same :  the  difPerences  to  be  observed  not 
warranting  specific  distinction.  Full  details  of  all  three  species  will  be 
found  in  the  Professor's  work  on  the  "  British  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds," 
with  notices  of  the  various  places  in  which  their  remains  have  been  found. 

Horns  and  SkuUs  more  or  less  perfect  are  occasionally  found  at  Leasowe 
imbedded  in  the  peat  and  clay.  Yerj  fine  antlers  of  the  Stag,  and  an 
imbroken  skull  of  the  Bos  primigenius,  thence  obtained,  are  in  the  posses^ 
sion  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Oust,  the  Society's  President  The  skull 
of  the  Bos  longifrons  now  exhibited  is  more  perfect  than  any  I  have 
yet  seen.  Small  as  the  horns  are  they  are  probably  those  of  a  bull :  they 
exceed  in  size  many  that  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  and  collected  by  him  at  Leasowe  and 
Hoylake,  he  has  obligingly  allowed  me  to  exhibit.  I  am  also  indebted  to 
Mr.  Morton  for  the  horn  of  a  female  or  young  individual  of  the  Bos  primi- 
genius  found  at  Beetle  which  he  has  kindly  lent  me  for  the  same  purpose. 

I  subjoin  dimensions  of  the  skull  of  Bos  longifrons  and  of  the  largest 
specimen  of  Bos  primigeniua.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  I  have 
added  the  measurement  of  other  specimens  quoted  by  Professor  Owen. 

The  Gbeat  Fossil  Ox,  Bos  prinUgmius  of  Bojanus. 

Skull  from 

Wallasey,  in  Skoll  from 

the  LiTerpool  Atholl,  in 

Free  Public  Museom.  British  Museum  * 

Feet.    Inches.  Feet.    Inches. 

Length  of  skull 2  4                8        0 

Span  between  tips  of  horn  cores 2  5                8        6 

Curve  of  horn,  outside 2  4 

„             „      inside  1  10 

Girth  of  base  of  horn  cores 1  8 

Breadth  of  forehead  between  the  horns  I ^^^f®*  ^7 }  0      10 J 

Length  of  series  of  upper  molar  teeth    ...     0        7  0        6 J 

Width  between  the  orbits 0       llj 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  large  as  is  the  specimen  exhibited,  it  is  inferior 
in  size  to  that  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is^  itself  exceeded  by  one 
described  by  Mr.  H.  Woods  as  discovered  in  the  bed  of  the  Avon  in  1888, 
the  horns  of  which  between  the  tips  measure  four  feet  within  half-an-inch. 

*  From  Owen's  BritiBh  FoBsil  Mammals  and  Birds,  pp.  501-3. 
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Long  Fbomted  ob  Small  Fossil  Ox,  Bos  longerons.    Owen. 

Sknil  from  Skull  in  Hontariaa 

WalUseVfin  Museum,  Lond<m, 

Lirerpooi  Free  from  Irish  Bog.* 
Public  Moseun. 

Inches.    Lines.  Inches.   lines. 

Lengih  of  skull    20        0 

„        from  supra-occipital  ridge  to  nasal  I    g        a  8        0 

bones   J 

Breadth  of  skull  between  roots  of  boms ...    6        6  5        0 

„       between  middle  of  orbits  7        0  6        9 

Circumference  of  base  of  horn  core 6        4  4        0 

Length  of  horn  core  following  outward)     7       in  4        0 

curvature * j 

Span  of  horn  cores  from  tip  to  tip 9        5  12        0 

„    at  widest  expansion 12        0 

Length  of  series  of  upper  molars  5        5 

•  From  Owezi*s  Britifih  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds,  p.  513,  probably  that  of  a  female. 
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ON  THE  MANCHESTER  ART-TREASURES  EXHIBITION,  1857. 

By  George  Scharfy  Jun.y  F.S^A,,  dc. 

(Read  15th  Apbil,  1858.)* 


When  the  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
visited  the  Manchester  Exhibition  fin  the  summer  of  1857,  (June  26th,)  I 
very  much  regretted  that  circumstances  prevented  me  from  offering  on  the 
spot  any  detailed  account  of  the  various  treasures  of  art  which  they  proposed 
to  examine ;  but  I  had  already  received  strict  injunctions  from  the  Executive 
Committee  not  to  attempt  any  explanation  to  the  visitors  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Exhibition.  Tn  consequence  of  this  preclusion,  I  have  availed 
myself  of  an  invitation  from  the  Society,  and  drawn  up  a  slight  general 
account  of  the  development  and  various  contents  of  the  Exhibition,  now 
no  longer,  alas !  as  a  guide,  but  capable  only  of  serving  as  a  reminder  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  and  enjoy  its  chief  glories,  and  to 
afford  also  some  general  record  of  the  principal  attractions  which  assembled 
so  large  a  concourse  of  visitors  from  every  quarter. 

The  local  and  historic  associations  connected  with  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  might  naturally  claim  a  special  record  for  it  in  the  pages  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  I 
feel  myself  especially  honoured  in  finding  myself  entrusted  with  the  task. 
As  the  wholesome  fruit  of  peace,  the  prototype  of  Exhibitions,  that  of  Hyde 
Park  in  1851,  claims  a  first  and  grateful  recognition.  It  was  the  happy 
thought  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  served  to  display  in  the  most  triumphant 
manner  the  relation  of  Great  Britain  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whilst, 
on  this  occasion,  England  found  an  opportunity  of  measuring  her  own  in* 
dastrial  produce  with  that  of  all  other  nations,  she  strengthened  also  the 
means  of  improving  and  extending  her  resources. 

•  This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Boyal  Institution,  where  Mr.  Scharf 
bad  the  advantage  of  pointing  to  sereral  of  the  most  important  pictures  which  had  been 
contributed  by  the  Institution  to  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition,  and  which  for  this 
occasion,  had  been  removed  from  the  public  gallery  by  permission  of  the  President  and 
Council. 

t  The  term,  "  Art-Treasures'  Exhibition,"  a  modification  of  "  Exhibition  of  Trea- 
sures of  Art, "  first  appeared  in  the  IllustraUd  London  News,  and  seems  derived  firom 
the  title  of  Dr.  Waagen's  volumes,  published  in  1854. 
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In  1851,  home  manufiacturos  and  inventions  of  all  kinds  were 
prominent,  and  the  abundance  of  Foreign  produce  made  England  appear 
as  the  great  mart  of  the  world.  But  native  fine  arts  held  a  comparatively 
subordinate  position.  Sculpture,  however,  from  all  nations  was  ex- 
tensively introduced  in  every  part  of  the  building,  not  only  for  its  own 
sake  but  as  a  means  of  ornamentation.  It  became  in  fact  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  attraction  and  admiration.  At  Manchester, 
sculpture  was  less  satisfactorily  provided  for,  and  that  mainly  on  account 
of  peculiar  restrictions  hereafter  to  l>e  mentioned,  whilst  painting,  which  has 
80  eminently  distinguished  the  Art  Treasures*  Exhibition,  was  only  regarded 
incidentally  at  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  It  may  be  well  on  this  occasion  to 
glance  at  the  various  gatherings  of  art  and  industry  which  have  been  held 
previously  to  the  one  which  we  have  so  recently  enjoyed. 

Periodical  Industrial  Exhibitions  have  long  been  known  in  France,  and 
I  remember  visiting  a  magnificent  gallery  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  at  Pans,  during  the  Autumn  of  1839,  when  manu- 
£Eu;tures  of  every  kind  were  displayed  with  surpassing  taste. 

At  London,  in  the  year  1849,  an  excellent  exhibition,  although  of  a 
very  limited  character, — ^being  confined  to  works  of  art,  curiosities,  and 
objects  of  vertu — was  held  under  the  name  of  the  Medieeval  Exhibition,  in 
the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi.  The  chief  promoters  of 
this  were  Mr.  A.  Franks,  now  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Albert  Way, 
Mr.  Hailstone,  and  Mr.  Misbett. 

The  Society  of  Arts  thus  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  shew  the 
advantage  of  forming  a  temporary  museum  in  London,  although  the 
system  had  long  been  adopted  on  a  limited  scale  by  Mr.  Way  and  Mr.  Tucker, 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Archaeological  Societies  when  visiting  the 
principal  Cathedral  cities  of  this  country.  The  Archseological  Institute 
had  therefore  some  claim  upon  the  notice  of  the  Manchester  authorities  at 
the  time  of  their  visit  to  that  City  during  the  Chester  congress  in  1857. 

So  obviously  beneficial  did  the  scheme  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  seem 
to  all  classes,  that  great  and  universal  efforts  were  made  to  ensure  its 
permanence ;  this  however  the  very  nature  of  the  preparatory  engagements 
precluded ;  but  a  similar  building  on  a  more  extended  scale  was  determined 
on  by  private  enterprise,  to  which  the  public  might  enjoy  permanent  access.  ^ 
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In  this  scheme,  which  resulted  in  the  Sydenham  Ciystal  Palace,  education 
and  illustrations  of  art  were  to  he  the  principal  features. 

During  the  organization  and  progress  of  tfiis  earnest  testimony  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  ever  to  be  remembered  great  exhibition  of  1851,  a 
temporary  fabric  was  erected  in  Dublin,  and  the  Exhibition  held  in  that 
city  became  the  principal  art  feature  of  1853.  In  many  respects  it 
resembled  the  parent  collection  in  the  display  of  both  industrial  and  foreign 
art ;  but  it  comprehended  less  of  foreign  productions,  and  the  building  was 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

At  Dublin  the  novel  feature  was  the  prominence  given  to  paintings 
of  all  nations,  both  ancient  and  modem. 

To  promote  this  many  very  distinguished  owners  sent  liberal  contribu- 
tions, and  with  this  Exhibition  the  names  of  Mr.  Dargan  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Deane  have  been  most  honourably  connected. 

In  1854  the  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  at  Sydenham,  under  the  especial 
patronage  of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  both  during  the 
course  of  construction  and  ever  since,  have  manifested  the  deepest  interest 
in  its  progress. 

In  America  also,  the  principle  was  recognised  by  the  opening  of  an 
Exhibition  at  New  York,  which  the  promoters  of  the  *5I  Exhibition  were 
invited  to  attend. 

At  Paris,  in  1855,  a  great  triumph  was  achieved.  There  in  the  "  Ex-' 
"  position  Universelle"  the  products  of  all  nations  were  fully  recognised,  and 
France  herself  had  reason  indeed  to  be  proud  of  the  arUstic  strength 
which  she  thus  had  the  power  of  displaying. 

Painting,  there,  was  formed  into  a  special  and  distinct  department, 
although,  with  very  small  exception,  it  consisted  entirely  of  modem  pictures, 
both  native  and  foreign.  In  water  colour  painting  the  English  nation  took 
a  high  stand. 

The  spirit  for  Exhibitions  still  being  strong,  our  northern  manufacturers 
after  having  displayed,  in  the  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin  and 
Paris,  their  power  and  taste, — not  only  as  creators,  but  dispensers  of  an 
unparalleled  amount  of  industrial  art, — ^might  naturally  desire  to  make  both 
their  means  and  refinements  yet  further  manifest  by  inviting  the  world  to 
meet  at  a  centre,  from  which  hitherto  products  only  had  radiated.    Man- 
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Chester  was  naturally  regarded  as  that  industrial  point :  a  &ct  indeed  made 
evident  by  the  extraordinary  confluence  of  the  railroads,  and  by  its  exact 
geographical  position  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  There  seems  to 
have  existed  for  some  time  in  that  district  a  strong  predisposition  in  favoor 
of  such  an  undertaking,  so  that  the  bold  thought  and  practical  readiness 
of  two  or  three  gentlemen,  when  once  announced,  took  immediate  form  and 
promptly  received  the  countenance  and  support  of  those  best  able  to 
carry  out  the  scheme. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  enterprise  were  immediately  determined 
on,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  from  first  to  last  these  were  never  lost  sight 
of  or  even  in  any  degree  modified.  The  organisers  best  knew  the 
amount  of  time  which  business  people  could  devote  to  preparation  and 
expectation ;  but,  judging  now  from  the  results,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  value  of  the  display  was  much  impaired  by  want  of  sufficient  time 
between  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  first  thought  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  was  started  by  M^srs. 
J.  0  Deane,  P.  Cunningham,  T.  Fairbaim  and  Ashton,  in  the  spring  of  1856. 
In  May  of  the  following  year  it  was  to  be  completed.  When  we  remember 
the  extent  of  the  Exhibition  and  its  numerous  branches  of  art,  and  consider 
the  amount  of  work  to  be  achieved  within  a  single  year;  namely,  contribudona 
to  be  applied  for,  works  of  art  to  be  selected  and  negotiated  about,  in  all 
quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  a  building  to  be  constructed  expressly 
to  receive  them,  and  then,  as  soon  as  hoiised,  how  everything  was  to  be 
described,  catalogued,  and  arranged  ready  for  public  view,  it  appears 
almost  impossible.  The  work  however  could  only  be  effected  by  division 
of  labour  and  the  employment  of  many  hands,  and  for  this  purpose  Directors 
of  the  several  departments  were  appointed;  these  gentlemen  exercised 
an  absolute  control  under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, and  a  guarantee  fund  was  opened,  to  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  thirty-two  gentlemen  gave  their  signatures  for  £1000  each,  and  sixty 
for  £500  each.  Before  the  end  of  June,  the  guarantee  fund  amounted  to 
£70,000.'<<    The  subscribers  were  then  constituted  into  a  general  council, 

*  In  the  first  circular  issued  by  the  Committee,  the  names  of  subscribers  to  the 
guarantee  ftind  numbered  upwards  of  one  hundred,  and  among  them  36  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  subscribed  for  jglOOO  each.  The  total  amount  of  the  fund  at  that  time  was 
£72,500. 
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with  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesmere  as  the  President,  and  from  these  again 

the  following  seven    gentlemen  were  selected  to  form  the  Executive 

Committee. 

Thomas  Fairbaim,  Esq.,  Chairman, 

James  Watt,  Esq.,  (Mayor,) 

Thomas  Ashton,  Esq., 

William  Entwisle,  Esq., 

Sigismund  Stem,  Esq.,  ' 

Edmund  Potter,  Esq., 

Joseph  Heron,  Esq.,  (Town  Clerk.) 

On  the  I3lh  of  August,  the  architectural  design  of  Mr.  Salomons  having 
been  approved,  the  foundation  for  the  Exhibition  building  was  laid.  Messrs. 
Young  and  Co.  were  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  W.  Dredge  became  the 
acting  engineer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Deane  took  office  as  the  General  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  assumed  the  control  of  the  Portrait  Gallery,  whilst  to  myself 
in  September  were  entrusted  the  duties  of  Art  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
and  Director  of  the  Gallery  of  Ancient  Masters  and  Classic  Antiquities. 
I  declined  from  the  first  to  have  anything  to  do  with  modem  paintings  or 
to  take  any  part  whatever  in  the  removal  of  works  of  art  after  the  closing 
the  Exhibition.  The  necessity  of  forming  a  collection  of  objects  of  general 
art  and  curiosities*  soon  became  apparent,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring  was 
appointed  at  the  head  of  that  department,  whilst  Mr.  William  Smith,  Mr. 
Dominic  Colnaghi,  and  Mr.  E.  Holmes,  whose  untimely  death  was  deeply 
to  be  regretted,  undertook  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  prints  and 
original  drawings. 

The  main  dimensions  of  the  building  were  as  follow — Extreme 
length  704  feet  by  200  feet  in  width ;  the  great  hall  internally 
measured  632  feet  in  length ;  the  nave  was  104  feet  wide,  the  side  halls  48 
feet  wide  and  432  feet  in  length,  their  height  in  centre  60  feet  6  inches ; 
the  height  of  the  nave  in  centre  56  feet  6  inches  ;  entire  length  of  tran- 
sept 200  feet,  width  104  feet ;  the  oriental  court  72  feet  by  48;  the  prin- 
cipal water-colour  gallery  200  feet  long  by  24  feet ;  smaller  galleries  52 
feet  by  24  each. 

*  The  8ucce.s8  of  an  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Furniture,  8cc.,  held  at  Gore  House,  Ken- 
sington, in  1853,  had  sufficed  to  shew  the  effect  and  importance  of  such  an  assenibkge. 
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Early  in  July,  1856,  the  Royal  sanction  and  patronage  were  received, 
and  the  Prince  Consort  evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the  schemes  and 
report  of  progress  v^hen  sabmitted  to  His  Royal  Highness  by  a  depatadon 
from  the  Committee. 

With  reference  to  future  prospects  and  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  the 
Prince  was  pleased  to  address  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  main  questions  were  so  definitely  set  forth  and  the 
whole  subject  was  viewed  in  so  just  and  clear  a  light  that  I  feel  it  mUl  be 
gratifying  my  hearers  if  I  quote  a  few  passages  from  this  valuable  document 

"  How  to  succeed  in  collecting  such  treasures,  fondly  cherished  as  they 
*'  are  by  their  owners,  who  are  jostiy  jealous  of  their  saiety,  is  the  problem 
"  to  be  solved. 

*'  In  my  opinion  the  solution  will  be  found  in  the  satisfactory  proof  of 
''the  usefulness  of  the  undertaking.  The  mere  gratification  of  public 
"curiosity,  and  the  giving  an  intellectual  entertainment  to  the  dense 
''  population  of  a  particular  locality,  would  be  praiseworthy  in  itself,  bat 
"  hardly  sufficient  to  convince  the  owners  of  works  of  Art  that  it  is  their 
"  duty,  at  a  certain  risk  and  inconvenience,  to  send  their  choicest  treasures 
'*  to  Manchester  for  exhibition. 

**  That  national  usefulness  might,  however,  be  found  in  the  educational 
"  direction  which  may  be  given  to  the  whole  scheme.  No  country  invests 
"  a  lai^er  amount  of  capital  in  works  of  Art  of  all  kinds  than  England ; 
"  and  in  none,  almost,  is  so  little  done  for  Art-education  !  If  the  collection 
**  you  propose  to  form  were  made  to  illustrate  the  history  of  Art  in  a 
*'  chronobgical  and  systematic  arrangement,  it  would  speak  powerfully  to 
*'  the  public  mind,  and  enable,  in  a  practical  way,  the  most  uneducated  eye 
''  to  gather  the  lessons  which  ages  of  thought  and  scientific  research  have 
"  attempted  to  abstract ;  and  would  present  to  the  world,  for  the  first  time, 
**  a  gallery  such  as  no  other  country  could  produce,  but  for  which,  I  feel 
**  convinced,  the  materials  exist  abundantiy  in  private  hands  among  us.  *  * 

"  A  person  who  would  not  otherwise  be  inclined  to  part  with  a  picture 
"  woula  probably  shrink  from  refusing  it,  if  he  knew  that  his  doing  so 
*'  tended  to  mar  the  realization  of  a  great  National  object." 

I  had  already  formed  an  ideal  gallery  on  paper,  taking  the  choicest 
specimens  of  every  master  in  the  history  of  art,  as  far  as  I  remembered 
their  existence  in  this  country.  This  plan,  I  foimd,  corresponded 
very  satisfactorily  with  the  scheme  recommended  by  His  Royal  Highness, 
who,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  forwarded  a  metho- 
dized catalogue  of  the  painters  of  all  schools  for  their  special  service. 

The  Prince  Consort  permitted  a  large  selection  to  be  made  from  his 
unrivalled  collection  of  paintings  by  the  early  German  masters  at  Kensing- 
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ton  Palace,  and  Her  Majestj  promptly  granted  leave  to  the  Committee 
to  select  paintings  from  the  Royal  Galleries  at  Windsor,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Buckingham  Palace.  This  gracious  condescension  had  the 
immediate  effect  of  giving  impulse  to  others,  and,  in  addidon  to 
the  puhlio  announcement  of  these  fisicts,  copies  were  largely  circulated 
among  picture  owners,  of  the  Prince  Consort^s  letter  to  Lord  Ellesmere. 
Lord  Ellesmere  himself  at  once  volunteered  to  contribute  the  following 
pictures — 

1. — ^The  Circumcision,  by  Mazzolino  di  Ferrara. 

S. — A  large  Triptych  of  Saints,  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 

3.  —The  Entombment,  by  Ludovico  Caracci. 

4. — ^Assemblage  of  Saints,  by  Guercino. 

6.— A  Portrait,  (No.  670)  by  Van  DycL 

6. — Landsd^,  by  Jacob  Ruysdael. 

7. — ^The  Immaculate  Conception,  by  Guide  Reni 

8. — A  Village  School,  by  Jan  Steen. 

O.^A  Charge  of  Cavalry,  by  Wouvermans. 
10.— The  Satm  Gown,  by  Terburg. 
1 1 . — A  Girl  Sewing,  by  N.  Maes. 
This  list  does  not  include  any  of  the  pictures  which  belong  to  the  celebrated 
Bridgewater  Gallery.   These  had  all  bee»acquired  by  the  Earl  hims^ ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  had  his  Lorship^s  life  been  spared,  some,  at  least 
of  the  world-renowned  chefis  d'oeuvre  of  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Titian  would 
have  ennobled  the  collection  at  Old  Trafford. 

Among  the  foremost  supporters  and  promoters  of  this  great  undertaking, 
were  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby.  The  last  nobleman  had  bought  largely  at  Strawberry  Hill,  the 
first  possessed  an  extensive  collection  of  family  pictures,  hitherto  but 
little  known.  Lord  Overstone,  who  became,  on  the  decease  of  Lord 
Ellesmere,  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Exhibition,  also  contributed 
a  large  quota  of  his  first-rate  pctures.  But  on  the  extensive  list  of 
Noble  followers  of  the  Royal  examples,  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Damley, 
the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  and  Lord  Ward  claim  a  foremost  place ;  since,  not 
only  should  the  genuine  excellence  of  their  property  be  considered,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  intimated  a  willingness  to  allow 
selections  to  be  made  from  their  galleries  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
By  this  good  fortune  many  pictures  from  the  Orleans  gallery,  which  had 
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been  for  bo  many  years  withdrawn  from  public  observation,  were  at  once 
secured.  Pictures  also  which  had,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  belonged  to  Lord 
Arundel,  and  many  that  had  till  recently  graced  the  leading  collections 
of  Italy,  ensured  a  certain  tone  to  the  Exhibition.  Notwithstanding  the 
prompt  response  which  proceeded  from  so  many  important  quarters,  it  is 
not  to  be  concealed  that  the  conductors  of  the  preparations  felt  serious 
difficulty  in  the  total  refusal  of  assistance  from  several  of  the  most  widely 
celebrated  collections  of  art.  The  committee  learnt  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  from  Blenheim,  Hamilton 
Palace,  the  Bridgewater  Galleiy,  Stafford  House,  Burleigh,  Bitfield  House, 
Longford  Castle,  Belvoir  Castle,  Orwell  Park,  Lord  Dover  or  Lord  Ash- 
bumham.  Insuperable  obstacles  also  prevented  any  selections  being 
made  from  Dulwich,  Sir  John  Soane's,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  or  the  National  Galleries  of  London. 

These  incidental  disappointments  however  were  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  munificent  contribution  of  some  of  the  choicest  pictores 
belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,*  forty-four  pictures  in  all ;  and 
these  having  a  peculiar  celebrity,  and  being  invariably  inaccessible  were 
looked  for  with  the  more  eager  curiosity.  The  Royal  Institution  of 
Liverpool,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  formed  gallery  of  Italian 
pictures  from  the  ISth  to  the  ISth  centuries,  in  England,  most  liberally 
placed  the  whole  series  at  the  service  of  the  Committee.  This  collection 
had,  in  fact,  been  founded  by  the  illustrious  Roscoe,  aided  by  his  distin- 
guished friend  Mr.  W.  Y.  Ottley. 

The  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  was  now,  by  the  varied  and  attractive 

•  I.  Murillo— Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  2.  Ditto— St  Thomas  of  \^lannevi. 
3.  Ditto — Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  4.  Ditto — The  Annunciation.  5.  Ditto — A  Holy 
Family.  6.  Van  Dyck— Philip  de  Roy.  7.  Ditto  — His  Lady.  8.  Ditto  — Female 
Portrait.  9.  Ditto— Male  Portrait.  10.  Velasquez — Don  Balthazzar.  11.  Ditto — Ditto. 
12.  Ditto— Lady  witli  a  Fan.  13.  Ditto— Don  Balthazzar.  14.  Remhrandt— The 
Unmerciful  Servant  15.  Ditto— Jan  Pelicome.  16.  Ditto— His  Lady.  17.  Ditto- 
Jan  Pelicome.  18.  Reynolds— Strawherry  Girl.  19.  Ditto— Nelly  O'Brien.  20.  Ditto- 
Miss  Bowles.  21.  Rubens— The  Rainbow  Landscape.  22.  Ditto — Holy  Family. 
23.  Hobbema  —  Landscape.  24.  Ditto  —  Ditto.  25.  Salvator  Rosa  —  Landscape. 
26  Andrea  del  Sarto— Holy  Family,  27.  Watteau— Fete  Champetre.  28.  Lancret— 
Ditto.  29.  Pater— Ditto.  30.  Van  de  Velde — Large  Sea  Piece.  31.  Adrian  Van  dc 
Velde— Migration  of  Jacob.  32.  Greuze — An  Offering.  33.  Ditto— A  Girl  with  a  Dove. 
34.  Weenix— Dead  Game.  35.  N.  Poussin— The  Seasons.  36.  G.  Poussin— TivoIL 
37.  Champagne  —  The  Nativity.  38.  Sassoferrato  —  The  Marriage  of  St  Catherine. 
39.  Hilton— Nymphs  Bathing.  40.  De  la  Roche— A  Mother  and  Child.  41.  Ruysdael— 
A  WaterfaU.  42.  Gainsborough — Portrait  of  a  Lady  holding  a  Miniature,  43.  Descamps 
— An  Oriental  Scene.    44.  Horace  Vemet — Algerine  subject 
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nature  of  its  cootributioDS,  growing  rapidly  into  favour  and  importance. 
Mr.  Waring,  the  director,  found  himself  admirably  supported  by  the 
cooperation  of  Messrs.  Bedford  and  Dudley,  and  Mr.  Chaffers,  a  pro- 
fessed dealer  in  objects  of  art  and  vertu,  rendered  especial  service  by 
the  experienced  manner  in  which  he  made  arrangemeuts  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  various  contributions  he  was  empowered  to  collect.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Holmes  had  quietly  pursued  his  vocation  by  visiting  the  most  celebrated 
possessors  of  the  rarest  engravings,  and  he  was  afterwards  induced  by  the 
Committee  to  undeitake  the  collecting  and  arranging  the  water-colour 
drawings  for  which  his  knowledge  and  taste  peculiarly  qualified  him,  whilst 
the  universal  trust  and  influence  reposed  in  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi,  the 
eminent  printseller,  rendered  him  the  most  fitting  manager  both  of  the 
transport  and  arrangement  of  the  engravings.  The  photographs,  reduced  in 
extent  from  what  had  originally  been  intended,  were  placed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  P.  Delamotte,  whilst  to  Dr.  Royle  alone  was  assigned  the  great 
responsibility  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  beautiful  contents  of  the 
Indian  court. 

Modem  art,  especially  the  works  of  living  artists,  was  justly  held  from 
the  first  to  be  one  of  the  principal  attractions.  It  was  perhaps,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  tiie  most  arduous  departments  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
inasmuch  as  artists,  when  the  holders  of  their  own  works,  are  generally 
difl&cult  to  correspond  with,  and  where  called  upon  to  decide  upon  their  own 
merits  would  become  still  more  so.  The  committee  however  devised  an  ad- 
mirable plan.  Every  artist  of  eminence  received  a  letter  requesting  him  to 
specify  a  certain  number  of  what  he  considered  to  be  his  best  works,  and  to 
name  their  present  possessors.  From  this  list  again  the  committee  selected 
the  pictures  most  desirable  and  accessible  to  them.  Letters  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  the  respective  possessors,  and  by  this  means  an  excellent 
and  impartial  collection  was  formed.  Independently  of  painting  and  of 
industrial  art,  another  and  a  very  profitable  source  of  attraction  was  devised 
for  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  in  the  establishment  of  a  first-rate  orchestra, 
placed  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Charles  Halle.  On  this  subject 
we  cannot  expatiate;  but  in  considering  the  popularity  which  the  Art 
Treasures  ultimately  attained,  it  would  be  unfair  to  leave  tins  point  of 
attraction  altogether  unnoticed.  The  relief  also  afforded  by  the  gratifica- 
tion of  another  sense,  after  so  long  straining  the  eye  and  memory  in  the 
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various  galleries  should  be  gratefully  remeiid^eved^  frhilst  Jit  the  same  time  it 
may  be  admitted  that  the  visitor's  devotion  to  fine  art  remained  unbroken. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  various  stages  by  which  the  exhibition 
attained  completion :  having  named  the  principal  contributors  of  the  best 
materials,  and  those  who  were  employed  to  set  them  in  order,  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  enumerate  the  main  points  of  rarity  and  attraction  in  each 
department,  and  finally  to  consider  what  have  been  the  immediate  results 
upon  the  visitors  and  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  and 
stiU  further  to  endeavour,  as  &r  may  be,  to  calculate  the  e£fect  which  is 
likely,  in  future  times,  to  accrue  from  it 

^mong  objects  of  ancient  art  placed  chiefly  in  the  southern  transept 
and  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  towards  the  wall  of  saloon  A,  were 
many  small  objects  of  considerable  importance.  Two  large  glass  cases  con- 
tained some  very  fine  specimens  of  painted  Greek  vases  of  the  best  period. 
These  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Addingtou, 
of  London.  Most  of  them  had  been  published  whilst  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Emil  Bmun,  Oampanari  and  Mr.  Rogers.  Another  case 
contained  an  extensive  series  of  small  bronze  figures,  patersd  and  varioos 
ornaments  contributed  also  by  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Pulszky,  and  Mr.  Norton. 
Many  Egyptian  antiquities  were  placed  in  some  of  the  lower  oompartments 
of  the  cases,  and  among  them  the  signet  of  Pharaoh  was  especially  admired. 
A  fine  lai^  Grecian  painted  vase  of  an  eariy  period,  representing  women 
at  the  fountain  Enneacrunos,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Rogers  the  poet, 
now  Mr.  Addington's,  and  a  vase  representing  the  death  of  Hector,  belongiiig 
to  Mr.  Mayer,  deserve  special  mention.  Among  the  bronzes,  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Venus,  found  in  Caria,  once  the  property  of  Mr.  Hertz ;  an  andait 
Etruscan  mirror  published  by  Micali  and  Gerhard,  and  a  curious  little 
bronze  male  statue,  with  silver  letters  inserted  in  the  thigh,  should  not  be 
fbi^otten.  A  Roman  sword  of  parade,  attributable  to  Tiberius,  and  found 
at  Mayence,  was  also  displayed  by  Mr.  Farrer.  A  very  rare  Roman  paiot- 
ing,  on  glass,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Dilke,  and  numerous  consular  ivories 
of  great  value  in  the  histoiy  of  art,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mayer,'*<  and  for- 


*  See  the  wood-out  illnstratioii  to  this  essay  of  the  Diptych  of  the  Roman  Consul 
Clemen tinus  which  fonned  a  portion  of  this  series.  The  Historic  Society  is  indebted 
to  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  street,  Messrs.  Day  of  Gate  street,  and  Messrs.  Boswozth 
and  Harrison  of  Regent  street,  for  the  advantage  of  permission  to  use  numerous  wood 
engravings  selected  from  many  of  the  well-known  works  which  they  have  published. 


FROM   I.ABARTE'8  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


'|^mTRlc-£TCowi'ofir//N  i^^ 


IVORY  CARVINQ8,  FORMING  A  DIPTYCH  OF  THE  ROMAN  CONSUL   CLEMENTINU8,  A.D.  513. 

From  tho  Ft;;ervary  Collection.     Contiibuted  to  the  Manchesicr  Exhibition 
by  \Ir   Joseph  iday.-r.  F.S.A. 
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merly  in  the  Fejevary  collection,  have  always  been  regarded  as  especial 
celebrities.  Of  antique  sculpture  in  marble,  there  was  a  very  limited 
display,  and  that  obvionsly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  fragile 
objects  when  ponderous  and  massive. 

The  Pembroke  marbles  at  Wilton  and  Ince  Blundell,  and  the  Worsley 
marbles  formerly  at  Appuldurcombe,  (all  celebrated  and  published  col- 
lections,) were  mainly  detained  for  these  reasons.  The  late  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  notwithstanding,  sent  a  very  liberal  contribution  of  statuary  from 
Marbury  Hall,  and  his  great  sculptured  vase,  (originally  the  stonework  to  the 
mouth  of  a  well,  but  adapted  in  modern  times  to  its  present  elegant  shape), 
formed  one  of  the  noblest  features  in  the  exhibition,  and  afforded  a  magni- 
ficent centre  to  saloon  B,  containing  the  works  principally  of  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese  and  Rubens.  It  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  many  large 
sculptures  from  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
committee  and  actually  forwarded  by  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  Mr.  Layard, 
Sir  Heniy  Eawlinson,  Sir  William  Ouseley,  The  Lord  Mayor,  and  Mr. 
Stirling,  were  not  ultimately  exhibited. 

Although  the  ownership  was  not  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  two  other  specimens  of  antique  statuary  merited 
particular  admiration ;  the  one  was  the  portion  of  a  veiy  beautiful  female 
face,  and  the  other  the  fragment  of  a  young  man's  head  with  Alexandrian 
features  and  what  seemed  to  be  a  portion  of  a  lion's  skin  covering  the 
temple. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  Pictorial  features  of  the  southern  gallery  (saloons 
A,  B  and  C)  of  the  ancient  masters. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  adopted  one  leading  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  entrusted  to  my  care.  I  desired  not  only  to 
arrange  them  in  chronological  order,  but  to  mark  as  far  as  possible  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  opposite  schools. 

The  long  southern  wall  as  far  as  the  middle  of  saloon  C  where  the  termina- 
tion of  the  series  was  noted  both  in  the  catalogue  and  on  the  wall,'*'  was  there- 
fore devoted  exclusively  to  Italian  art ;  and  on  the  opposite  wall  were  ranged 
the  paintings  of  the  foreign  nations  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 

*  This  tennination  of  the  Italian  line  was  in  a  measure  necessitated  by  the  great  nam- 
ber  of  large  pictures  of  the  Spanish  and  Flemish  Schools,  and  also  by  the  desirability 
of  placing  the  magnificent  Charles  I,  by  Van  Dyck,  as  a  tennination  to  the  viste  along 
the  Southern  galleries.  "^ 
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point  of  time,  with  the  dates  of  the  ItaliaQ  ones  facing  them.  Thus  the 
German,  Flemish  and  French  schools  held  their  dae  succession;  bat 
owing  to  the  vast  crowd  of  pictures,  and  from  the  previous  uncertainty 
of  their  size,  although  many  precautions  had  been  taken,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  carry  the  arrangement  strictly  into  effect.  From  paucity  of  ma- 
terials to  illustrate  the  works  of  the  predecessors  of  Rubens,  and  from  the 
abundant  pressure  of  the  works  of  his  followers,  it  became  imperative 
to  arrange  the  works  of  this  great  Flemish  colourist  directly  opposite  to 
those  of  Titian,  whereas,  in  reality,  Rubens  came  into  the  world  a  year 
after  Titian  died.  The  most  ancient  painting  which  the  galleries  con- 
tained was  a  fragment  of  a  fresco'*'  from  one  of  the  ancient  Roman  tombs 
described  in  Middleton's  works,  and  once  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke.  The  traditions  of  painting  from 
the  Byzantine  period,  and  some  of  the  modem  Russian  school,  were  also 
seen  in  various  contributions  from  the  Prince  Consort,  Christ-Churcb, 
Oxford,  and  the  Museum  of  Norwich. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  of  the  early  period  in  the  history 
of  British  art  was  the  small  picture,  in  two  compartments,!  representing 
Richard  II.  with  his  patron  saints,  in  presence  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
surrounded  by  angels.  This  valuable  painting  was  contributed  from  Wilton 
House,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sydney  Herbert,  and  d^erved  comparison  with 
another  contemporary  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  belonging  to  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster,  which  was  hung  at  the  commencement 
of  the  British  Portrait  Grallery.J  Whilst  yet  dwelling  upon  the  infancy  of 
art,  we  should  remember  Lord  Ward's  contribution  of  Fra  Angelico*s  Last 
Judgment,§  which  although  feebly  designed  was  crowded  with  figures, 
finished  like  a  miniature,  and  bathed  in  colours  of  the  purest  and  most  un- 
dying hue.  Near  it  was  hung  a  curious  fragment,  on  a  large  scale,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Layard,||  painted  in  fresco,  and  forming  almost  the  only  portion 
rescued  from  destruction  of  Signorelli*s  great  composition  at  Arezzo, 
representing  the  fall  of  the  angels.  It  is  especially  described  by  Vasari, 
and  forms  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  history  of  art.  A  genuine  and 
rare  early  Sienese  work,  of  a  most  unusual  subject,  by  Simone  Memmi, 
**  The  return  of  our  Saviour  to  His  parents  after  having  disputed  with  the 

*  No.  1  of  the  ofEloial  catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  May  20tb,  1857. 
f  No.  42.     ;  P.G.  No.  15.     §  No.  58.     ||  No.  39.  See  the  accompanying  woodcut,  drawn 
by  O.  Scharf,  Jan.,  and  liberally  lent  for  the  present  volume  by  Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarie 
Street 


FROM  KUQLER'8  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  REBELLIOUS  ANGELS. 


By  Splnello  Arftiino.  about  lilO,  to  illustrate  the  fragment  of  Iresco  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Layard  to  the  LdancliPfltcr 
Exhibition,     No.  39  of  the  Catalogue. 


FROM  KUQLER'8  HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING. 


CHRIST  RETURNING  TO  HIS  PARENTS. 


Kainbed  by  Simose  Memmi  in   1512.     Cootributed  by  the  PnMident  and  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Roynl 

Ins^titution  to  the  Mtmchpster  Exhibition.     No.  37  of  the  Catalogue 
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"  Doctors  in  the  Temple,"*  was  contributed  by  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Institu- 
tion. A  primitive  attempt  of  one  of  the  Venetian  painters  who  rose  to 
such  glory  in  the  days  of  Titian  deserves  remembrance.  It  was  a  large 
square  altar-piece,  by  Carlo  Orivelli,t  crowded  with  figures,  having  the 
Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  in  the  centre  with  St.  Peter  as  Pope,  on  his 
knees  receiving  the  keys  from  them. 

Bellini,  also  of  the  Venetian  school,  was  well  represented ;  but  Andrea 
Mantegna,  his  contemporary,  who  wrought  principally  at  Padaa  and  Mantua, 
here  deserves  especial  notice.  He  painted  the  celebrated  Triumphs  of  Julius 
CsBsar  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  which  are  now  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the 
long,  dingy  but  less  mutilated  picture,  of  the  Triumph  of  Scipio,  seen 
at  Manchester,!  and  the  property  of  Mr.  Vivian,  which  afforded  altogether 
the  most  perfect  epitome  of  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  the  painter. 

Perugino,  the  master  of  Raphael,  was  to  be  seen  in  a  large  and  charac- 
teristic picture,§  contributed  by  Lord  Northwick  from  Thirlestane  House ; 
but  much  more  favourably  in  four  exquisite  little  pictures  (from  the  predella 
or  step  of  some  large  altar-piece),  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Barker. 
They  represent  the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  Christ  and  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  "  Noli  me  tangere."  Of  all  the  ancient  pictures  in  the  Eidiibi 
tion,  the  Holy  Family  (unfinished),  attended  by  four  angels,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,|{  excited  most  interest  among  connoisseurs.  It  was  sold 
8S  the  work  of  Ghirlandajo  (the  master  of  Michael  Angelo)  to  the  Rt. 
Hon.  H'-  Labouchere  ;  but  the  well-known  critic  Von  Rumohr  had  already 
pronounced  it  to  be  an  emanation  of  the  far  greater  pupil,  an  opinion  which 
has  since  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Waagen,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
high  authority,  the  name  of  Michael  Angelo  seems  now  to  have  been  very 
generally  adopted. 

Of  works  by  that  most  eminent  of  all  painters,  Raphael  Sanzio  d'Uri)ino, 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  contained  a  few  genuine  examples ;  but  none,  in 
fact,  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  evidence  of  his  transcendant  power  either  in 
largeness  of  style,  expression,  drawing  or  richness  of  composition.  The 
Crucifixion,  from  the  galleiy  of  Cardinal  Fesch.lT  belonging  to  Lord  Ward, 
and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  from  the  Gabrielli  palace  at  Rome,  and  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Fuller  Maitland,**  served  to  show  Raphael  when  under 

*  No.  37.  See  the  accompanying  wood-cut  drawn  by  G.  Scliarf,  Jan.,  and  contribated 
by  Mr.  Murray. 

f  No.  80.  {  No.  102.  See  the  illustration  drawn  by  G.  Scborf,  Jan.,  and  contributed 
by  Mr.  Murray.     §  No.  117.      |1  No.  107.      ^  No.  123.     •»  No.  134. 
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the  influence  of  his  master  Perugino.  The  pictures  of  the  Three  Gracee*" 
from  Lord  Ward  and  the  two  Madonnasf  from  Eari  Cowper  indicated  his 
first  e£Ebrt8  towards  a' freer  style  :  this  emancipation  was  shown  in  the  glass- 
ohscured  Madonna  and  Child  contrihuted  by  Mr.  K  J.  Mackintoeh,|  who 
had  purchased  it  from  the  collections  of  Heniy  Hope  and  Rogers  the  poet 
Two  fine  examples  of  Baphael's  more  developed  period  were  afforded  by 
the  Earl  of  Warwick— one  on  a  large  scale,  the  Assumpti(m  of  the  Virgin,! 
when  he  was  studying  with,  and  no  doubt  aided  by,  his  friend  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo— and,  the  other,  a  striking  portrait,  in  peculiar  costume,  of  the 
beautiful  Joanna  of  Arragon.||  This  is  a  well-known  and  often-referred 
to  duplicate  of  the  picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo's  own  work,  evincing  an  astonishing  power  of  colour,  might  be 
seen  in  a  RiposolF  contributed  by  Earl  Cowper  from  Panshanger.  A 
picture  also  of  the  Saviour  bearing  his  Cross*'  hanging  near  it,  and  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Brett,  the  owner,  to  Eaphael,  left  too  deep  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  spectators  to  be  omitted  from  this  hst.  The  remaining  pictures 
which  had  Raphael's  name  were  either  of  a  minor  class  or  £Eibricatioiis 
and  old  school  copies.  A  portrait  of  Copemicus,f*  by  a  contemporary 
of  Raphael,  was  naturally  regarded  with  much  interest ;  but  a  truly  fine 
work  of  art,  a  Holy  Family,  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,J'  was  for  the  most 
part  passed  over  on  account  of  the  dullness  of  surface  and  want  of  attractiTe 
colours.  One  Francia  alone  held  a  high  place  :  it  represented  the  Baptism 
of  our  SaviouriS*  and  was  contributed  by  Her  Majesty  from  Hampton  Court 
Palace.  From  the  same  source  also  proceeded  a  large  picture  powerfully 
illustrative  of  the  Michael  Angelo  school — Venus  and  Cupid  coloured  by 
Pontormo  upon  the  outlines  prepared  by  Buonarroti.  Michael  Angelo,  as 
is  well  known,  frequently  bestowed  this  help  upon  his  feivourite  scholars ; 
and  the  great  picture  of  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  now  in  the  National  Gallery 
of  London,  is  a  remarkable  instance,  since  in  that  picture  the  figure  of 
Lazarus  appears  to  ]be  almost  entirely  his  work. 

The  early  Milanese  school  was  marked  by  a  valuable  picture,  by  Ambrog- 
gio  Borgognone,||'  belonging  to  the  Prince  Consort  It  is  clear  and  brilUant 
in  colour,  and  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  upon  an  elevated  rocl^ 
throne :  the  Baptist  stands  on  one  side  and  St  Ambrose  protects  a  kneeling 
donor  on  the  other.     It  is  signed  with  the  artist's  name,  and  dated  1510. 

•  No.  130.  f  Nos.  ina  and  Ul.  ♦  No.  138.  §  No.  147.  Jj  No.  168.  f  No.  118. 
•>No.  Vn.     +«  No.  160.     ♦»  No.  161.     §»  No.  132.     |I»  No.  122. 


A  curious  specimen  of  early  Femrese  Art,  by  Mazzolino  di  Femua,  "  tiw 
^Egyptiasns  drowned  in  iSb»  Bed  Sea,"*  shews  the  sbw  progress  with  which 
the  later  refinements  penetrated  some  mmds,  if  not  into  particular 
geographical  districts.  This  Chinese-looking  picture  bears  the  date  of 
1521,  one  year  after  Raphael  had  ceased  to  exist.t 

That  the  school  of  Milan  attained  peculiar  eminence  is  seen  in  the 
fine  picture  by  Graudenzio  Ferrari,|  who  studied  under  Baphael,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Holford.  A  grand  picture  marking  another  epoch  of  art 
was  the  all^orical  portrait  of  Charles  V,  painted  by  Parmigianino  in 
1530.  As  a  work  especially  mentioned  by  Yasari,  it  merits  particular 
attention.§  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Angerstein.  Titian,  the  greatest 
of  Venetian  colourists,  was  nobly  represented.  Among  the  vast  number  it 
will  suffice  to  particularize  Lord  Damley's  Europa,||  and  the  portrait  of 
Ariosto  ;^  a  portrait  called  Alessandro  de*  Medici,**  firom  Hampton  Court, 
and  a  comparatively  small  picture  of  a  Riposo,  with  back  ground  of  rich 
trees,  and  a  glowing  sunlight  penetrating  them.i^  This,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Holford,  and  a  composition  frequently  repeated,  is  a  veritable  chef  d'oeuvre. 
Tintoretto  was  seen  to  the  fullest  advantage,  with  all  his  excellence  and 
peculiarities,  in  the  two  large  pictures  from  Hampton  Court,  the  Esther, 
Ahasuerus  and  the  nine  Muses,|*  and  the  large  Leda,§*  formerly  in  the 
Orleans  collection.  Paul  Veronese,  however,  was  not  seen  at  Manchester 
to  equal  advantage.  The  grand  ceiling  pictures  which  Lord  Damley 
acquired  from  the  Orleans  gallery  ||*  were  not  adequate  to  the  display  of 
all  his  powers,  nor  did  the  sketchIP  £rom  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  and  once 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rogers,  suffice  even  to  affi)rd  a  type.  Annibal  Caracci 
was  seen  in  great  force.  The  fine  Lucca  picture*'  contributed  by  Speaker 
Denison,  and  the  great  St.  Roch,f  formerly  an  Orleans  picture,  and  now 
Mr.  Wadmore*s,  fully  sufficed  to  manifiest  his  power.  A  work  of  the  same 
artist,  £rom  Casde  Howard,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  by  no  means,  equally  ex- 

*  No.  178.  f  It  was  not  by  oversight  or  accident,  as  surmised  by  the 

writer  of  the  article  in  the  National  Beview,  page  203,  that  this  piotore  came  jarringly 
npon  the  spectator,  after  he  had  been  ei^joying  tiie  power  and  delicacy  of  Baphael  and 
Correggio.  I  desired  especially  to  shew  the  slowness  of  some  masters  in  adopting  a 
larger  and  freer  style,  and  with  the  same  object  also  X  introduced  the  little  Greek  picture 
of  St.  George,  No.  189  on  the  east  wall  of  saloon  C.  See  note  on  page  25  of  the 
Exhibition  Catalogue. — G.  8. 

I  No.  285.     5  No.  210.     |1  No.  259.    IT  No.  267.    ••  No.  256.     +*No.  801. 

I*  Nos,  314  and  274.      §*  No.  808.      |)«  Nos.  285-288.      f »  306. 

••No.  329.    t»No.827. 
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pressive  of  the  painter^s  remarkable  peculiarities  and  excellencies,  was  the 
so-called  *'  Three  Maries.'**  This  picture  obtained  from  the  first  a  most  re^ 
markable  amount  of  popularity  with  the  visitors  to  the  exhibition,  although 
I  am  afraid  it  is  but  a  proof  of  the  gregariousness  of  large  assembhes  and 
the  readiness  with  which  the  general  mass  of  people  follow  that  which 
a  few  bold  mouths  praise.  Had  they  been  previously  acquainted  with  the 
admirable  engmving  which  Sharpe  executed  from  it,  and  which  really  is  a 
first-rate  work  of  art,  their  eagerness  to  see  the  original  might  have  been 
understood.    The  picture,  although  heavily  painted,  is  powerfully  dramatic. 

The  inspired  features  of  the  upturned  countenance  of  St  John,t  also  from 
CafiUe  Howard,  and  the  figure  of  St.  Agnes  with  folded  hand3,t  frt)m  Windsor 
Castle,  were  fine  examples  of  Domenichino  the  pupil  of  Annibal  Oaracci. 
When  once  seen,  they  excited  universal  interest ;  but  they  are  not  like  the 
little  picture  I  have  previously  ofiFered  remarks  upon. 

The  number  of  pictures  of  excellent  quality  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
school,  especially  by  Murillo,  was  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition.  The  vestibule  between  saloons  B  and  0  was  almost  entirely 
filled  with  the  works  of  Murillo  alone.  In  this  recess  the  two  pictures  be- 
longing to  Sir  Culling  Eardley,§  and  the  Madonna  and  Child,{|  which  Lord 
Overstone  acquired  from  the  Santiago  and  Berwick  collections,  shone  bril- 
liantly ;  nor  can  we  forget  the  Good  Shepherd,  IT  contributed  by  Baron 
Rothschild,  and  originally  the  pendant  to  the  lovely  St.  John  and  the  Lamb, 
now  in  the  London  National  Gallery.  Velasquez  also  was  seen  to  great 
advantage,  even  in  close  proximity  to  Van  Dyck,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
gallery,  and  the  combination  was  in  many  respects  a  happy  one,  since  it 
afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  an  immediate  comparison  of  the  style, 
subject,  and  treatment  adopted  by  each  great  master.  The  Olivarez,  *« 
and  Philip  IV  and  his  Queen f  were  superlatively  fine  examples  of 
portraiture. 

The  contributions  of  Colonel  Hugh  Baillie,  Mr.  T.  P.  Smyth,  and  Mr. 
Farrer,  of  Bond  street,  rendered  especial  service  in  maintaining  the  repu- 
tation of  this  great  painter,  the  forerunner  and  patron  of  Munilo. 

We  now  glance  back  to  the  upper  end  of  the  north  wall,  where  the 
series  of  German  art  commenced,  facing  Italian  works  of  the  corresponding 

♦  No.  310.     f  No.  811.     }  No.  334.     §  Nos.  641  and  04«.     !]  No.  642.     f  No.  647. 
•*No.787.      f«  No.  738. 
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FROM    KUQLER'8    HANDBOOK    OF    PAINTING. 


"VIRGO   8APIENTI88IMA," 

Que  of  the  upper  oompfutmenla  of  the  Great  Altorpieoo  by  the  Btothera  Van  l£yck. 
See  No  375  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  in  1837. 


FROM  KUGLER'8   HANDBOOK  OF  PAINTING. 


THE    MISERS. 

By  Quentin    ulausvG.     Coacnbuted  by   Her  Majesty,  from   Windsor  Caatlo.  tc  Uie  iiatn;h«-M«-r  ExhibiUon. 
No.  445  of  tba  Cataloeue. 
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period,  kt  this  point  I  may  observe  that,  Italian  art  having  existed  long 
anterior  to  the  eariiest  efforts  of  the  Teutons,  all  antecedent  examples 
were  placed  on  the  cross  wall,  running  north  and  south,  forming,  there- 
fore, an  isolated  range  of  art,  down  to  the  year  1400. 

"With  the  fifteenth  century  German  and  Flemish  eirt  began,  and  the 
starting  subject  at- Manchester  was  a  very  imposing  one."^  It  presented  the 
entire  series  of  pictures,  in  their  undoubtedly  original  order  of  arrange- 
ment, forming  the  great  altarpiece,  or  Ketable,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Bavon,  at  Ghent.  This  old  copy,  probably  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  painted  on  large  sheets  of  strained  canvas,  whereas  the  originals,  by 
the  Brothers  Van  Eyck,  having  been  painted  on  separate  panels,  have  been 
unfortunately  dispersed.  The  copy  at  Manchester  afforded  the  only  extant 
authority,  or  clue,  for  their  original  arrangement. 

Of  the  succeeding  period  a  most  valuable  series  of  pictures  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Prince  Consort.  Indeed  without  this  bounty  and  the  aid  of 
Lord  Carlisle,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Heath,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  and  Sir  Culling  Eardley,  the  earlier  pro- 
ductions of  the  German  school  would  have  been  wanting  altogether.  At 
the  period  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  not  one  of  the  following  masters, 
although  great  and  important  in  their  way,  was  to  be  found  iu  our  National 
Gallery  catalogue  : — Van  der  Weyden,  Meister  Stephen,  Griinewald,  Mem- 
ling,  Wohlgemuth,  Mabuse,  Quentin  Matsys,  Martin  Schon,  Cranach,  Lucas 
Van  Leyden,  Bernard  Van  Orley,  Burgkmayer,  Herri  de  Bles,  Patenier, 
Horenbout,  Van  Cleef,  Pourbus,  Sir  Antonio  More,  and  Janet.  All  these 
masters  were  admirably  represented  at  Manchester;  a  few  of  these  names 
however  had  been  already  familiar  to  the  public  who  visited  Hampton 
Court.  Most  prominent  among  the  foregoing  pictures  were  two  compara- 
tively small  ones,  by  Memliug^f  belonging  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Heath  and 
Fuller  Russell ;  the  far  famed  Misers,  from  Windsor  Castle ;  \  an  altar  piece, 
by  Quentin  Matsys,§  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Green ;  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Dorothea,! I  by  Meister  Cristoph,  from  Kensington  palace,  and  the  univer- 
sally admired  Chef  d'oeuvre  of  Mabuse,  the  Adoration  of  the  King8,1F  from 
Castle  Howard.    The  portaiture  by  Sir  A.  More,  Van  Cleef,  and  Pourbus, 

•  No.  875 — See  the  accompanying  key-iUnstration  of  the  entire  series  of  this  important 
work,  with  one  portion  enlarged,  drawn  by  O.  Scharf,  and  contributed  by  Mr.  Murray. 

f  Nos.  307  and  309.  {  No.  445 — See  accompanying  illustration  contributed  by  Mr. 
Murray.     §  No.  416.     'J  No  441.     ^  No.  436. 
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created  no  small  surprise ;  but  Holbein  was  seen  to  less  advantage,  sinoe 
many  of  his  most  finished  works  had  neoessarily  been  assigned  to  the  series 
of  distinguished  persons,  in  the  British  Portrait  Gallery.  Lord  Warwick's 
famous  picture*  was  seen  in  excellent  light,  and  it  was  only  to  be  regretted 
that  Holbein's  two  great  pictures,  containing  large  groups  of  figures, 
introducing  Henry  VIII  in  one  and  Edward  VI  in  the  other,  had  not  beea 
forthcoming  from  the  precincts  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Exhibition  was  remarisably  deficient  in  the  Flemish  masters  ^iho 
led  up  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck;  but  of  this  glorious  period  little 
could  be  devised  to  increase  the  effect  which  saloon  B  afforded.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  mention  the  fine  St.  Martin  f  from  Windsor  Castle,  L<Hd 
Damley*s  Queen  Tomyris,t  and  a  scarcely  known  but  immense  picture 
of  Juno  with  the  eyes  of  Argus,§  belonging  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Kubens  and 
his  wife  in  several  pictures.  Snyders  the  great  fruit  painter,  and  Jordaens 
were  seen  in  great  truth  and  brilliancy.  Van  Dyck's  glowing  picture  of 
St.  Jerome  from  Charlecote  manor  fully  rivalled  his  master  in  intensity ; 
but  it  was  in  saloon  C,  by  the  side  of  Rembrandt  in  portraiture,  that  he 
was  best  seen.  The  Three  Children  ||  painted  by  Van  Dyck  at  Genoa,  con- 
tributed by  Earl  de  Grey,  and  the  King  Charles  on  Hor8eback,ir  fi:t)m  Wind- 
sor castle,  formed  a  magnificent  termination  to  the  gallery,  and  indeed  the 
last-named  work  afforded  an  excellent  type  of  aU  his  productions.  Most 
of  these  pictures  were  contributed  by  some  long-established  £9Lmily,  and 
generally  by  the  noble  descendants  of  those  for  whom  they  had  originally 
been  painted.  This  was  indeed  a  fact  remarkable  to  foreigners,  since^ 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  vicissitudes  and  destruction  which  have  raged 
at  various  times,  family  property  has  been  to  so  great  an  extent  respected 
and  preserved.  Rembrandt  was  seen  at  Manchester  principally  as  a 
portrait  painter.  A  very  small  but  exquisite  picture  of  the  Magdalen  at 
the  Tomb,*'  contributed  by  Her  Majesty,  from  Buckingham  Palace, 
exhibited  the  painter*s  powers  with  extraordinary  effect,  and  an  extensive 
landscape,f  the  property  of  Lord  Overstone,  distinctly  claimed  for  him  the 
foremost  rank  in  this  line. 

Of  Dutch  landscape,  on  a  large  scale,  an  unequalled  series  was  collected 
in  this  part  of  the  gallery.    It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  enumerate 

•  No.  471.  +  No.  369.  J  No.  579  §  No.  553.  |1  No.  660.  ^  No.  736-Sw  the 
Meompanying  iUastration,  drawn  by  G.  Scharf,  juu.,  and  oontiibnted  by  Mr.  MarrajT' 
••  No.  842.    t«  No.  698. 
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KINQ  CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 


By    Vaodyck.      Contributed    by     Her    Majoaty.     from    Windsor    Castle,    to    the    I^IaacbostLT    Exhibition. 
No  73a  of  the  Catalogue. 
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FROM   MARKHAM'8  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


PORTRAIT  OF  RICHARD  THE  SECOND. 

From  the  Jerusalem  Cbamber.     Conthbated  to  the  Manch^^ater  Exliibition  by  the  Desn  and  Chapter  of 
Westminster.     No.  15  of  the  Portrait  Gallery. 
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the  names  both  of  their  painters  and  possessors :  memory  or  a  reference 
to  the  catalogue  must  supply  the  rest.  Buysdael,  Hobbema,  Cuyp,  de 
Eoning,  Wynants,  Van  der  Velde,  Backhuysen,  and  Van  der  Heyden. 
The  contributors  were  Her  Majesty,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Worc^ter 
College,  Lord  Hatherton,  Lord  Oyerstone,  Mr.  Holford,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Hope.  No  collection  in  Europe  can  display  superior  pictures  by  the 
masters  Chan  Ruysdaers  Bentheim  Castle  *  and  Forest  Scene  from  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford ;  f  or  the  two  Hobbemas,  bdonging  respectively  to 
Lord  Hatherton  I  and  Mr.  Holford  §  The  Cuyps  also  were  superlatively 
excellent 

Of  the  French  school,  after  Janet,  the  most  important  masters  at  Man- 
chester were  Nicholas  Foussin,  with  his  cold  classicalities,  and  Philippe  de 
Champagne,  so  sternly  true  to  nature.  By  the  iormer  must  be  remembered 
the  Triumph  of  Bacchus,  a  superb  specimen  contributed  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  from  Castle  Howard  ;  and  a  rough  sketch  of  his  famous  composi- 
tion, *'the  Testament  of  Eudamidas/'||  which  is  now  more  particularly 
mentioned  since  the  original  picture  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  and 
this  even  may  serve  to  afford  some  clue  to  it.  (See  the  Plate,  from  the  x 
engraving  by  Pesne  from  the  original,  and  printed  by  Mr.  Murray's 
permission,  to  accompany  these  pages).  Not  one  picture  by  Le  Seur 
graced  the  Exhibition.  His  works  indeed  are  rare ;  but  if  the  pictures,  at 
one  time  proffered  by  Lord  Methuen,  had  not  been  withdrawn,  a  very  fine 
specimen  might  have  been  displayed. 

The  Portrait  Gallery  was  an  excellent  scheme,  devised  and  conducted 
entirely  by  Mr.  Peter  Cimningham.  It  commenced  with  the  earliest  pro- 
curable portraits  of  our  sovereigns,  although  unfortunately  with  none 
anterior  to  Richard  II.  But  the  celebrated  Jerusalem  Chamber  Portrait,1f 
once  in  the  south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  formed  a  noble  beginning. 
Henry  YIII  and  his  descendants  were  naturally  to  be  seen  in  extenso.  A 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.  as  a  child  with  a  rattle,  by  Holbein,**  a  half-length 
of  Jane  Seymour,  and  a  whole-length  of  Catharine  Parr,  contributed 
respectively  by  Lord  Yarborough,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Denbigh 
were  especially  note-worthy.     So  likewise  the  small  picture  on  canvas  from 

•  No.  708.      +  No.  711.      I  No.  722.      $  No.  767.      |1  No.  588. 
%  No.  15  of  the  Portrait  Gallery.     See  the  aecompauying  wood-cut  drawn  by  G. 
Scbarf,  Jan.,  from  the  original  at  Westminster,  for  Mrs.  Markham's  History  of  England, 
contributed  by  Mr.  Murray.        •*  Engraved  by  Hollar. 
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Sherboume  Castle,  engraved  by  Yertne,  representing  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Court  on  her  journey  to  Hunsdon  House.*  The  Morton  portrait  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  unfortunately  not  there,  but  the  Duke  of  Portland 
contributed  a  most  valuable  full-length  of  her  which  was  veiy  similar  in 
point  of  personal  appearance  to  the  Morton  picture  and  her  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

We  must  pass  Essex  and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Raleigh  with  the  map 
of  Cadiz  behind  him.  Lord  Burleigh  on  his  mule,  and,  pausing  a  moment 
before  the  Chandos  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  remark  that,  although  now  so 
totaUy  faded  and  worn  out,  that  canvas  possesses  a  longer  and  better  sup- 
ported history  than  any  other  of  the  so-called  Shakspeares  in  existence. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  as  the  actual  conmiencement  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  originated  by  Earl  Stanhope,  t  A  very  curious  full-length 
picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  standing  on  a  map  of  England,  with  the  City 
of  Oxford  between  her  feet,  is  a  singular  performance  and  very  diaracteristic 
both  of  the  style  and  conceits  of  the  period  when  it  was  painted.  James  I 
was  only  represented  by  a  small  full  length  (and  they  are  veiy  rare)  from  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh's.  Buckingham  was  several  times  represented,  but  once  in 
particular  in  an  oval  from  Apethorpe.J  Of  Charles  I,  numerous  repetitions 
were  to  be  seen,  especially  the  large  family  group  belonging  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  once  in  the  Orleans  gallery,  and  a  duplicate  also  of  the 
picture  at  Windsor  Castle  A  magnificent  specimen  of  Dobson,  the 
successor  of  Van  Dyck,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
represents  the  artist  himself  grouped  with  Sir  B.  Gerbier  and  Sir  Charies 
Cotterel.  The  Earl  of  Craven  sent  some  fine  pictures  of  the  Palatine 
family,  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  a  magnificent  full  length  portrait  of 
Monmouth.  Great  painters  and  great  subjects  from  this  period  become 
too  extensive  for  any  special  enumeration.  It  is,  however,  worthy  ol 
note,  that  the  series  included  even  men  of  our  own  century,  many  still 
living ;  and  that  Mr.  Murray  contributed  largely  from  his  gallery  of  literaiy 
celebrities  in  Albemarle  street.  Dance,  Copley  and  Hogarth  appeared  to 
great  advantage  in  portraiture;  witness  especially,  the  Captain  Coram 
by  the  latter.     Lely,  Kneller  and  Honthorst  had  also  contributed  lai^gely 

•  No.  64  of  the  Portrait  Gallery.  See  the  aocompanying  wood- engraving  drawn  by 
O.  Scharf,  Jan.,  and  contributed  also  by  Mr.  Murray. 

•f  When  Earl  Stanhope  first  proposed  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  the  establisbme&t  of  • 
National  Gallery  of  Portraits,  the  late  Earl  of  Ellesnaere  offered  at  once  to  contribnte 
this  piotnre,  which  he  had  recently  purchased  from  the  Stowe  collection.        J  No.  98. 
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by  their  works  to  perpetuate  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  the  beauties  of 
their  day.  Thomhill  was  only  represented  by  one  picture,  and  that  a  Tory 
fine  and  touching  portrait  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  his  old  age. 

English  Art  commenced  therefore  at  the  upper  end  of  the  northern  range 
of  galleries  devoted  to  modem  paintings,  starting  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  saloon  D.  The  earliest  and  veiy  old  fashioned  names  of  Dahl, 
Aikman,  Jervas,  Vanderbank,  Wooton,  Richardson,  Hudson,  Ramsey, 
and  Hayman  deserve  mention,  because  tceU  aiUhenticated,  signed  and 
d.  ed  pictures  retained  by  the  families  for  which  they  were  painted 
were  to  be  seen  here,  and  afforded  the  most  valuable  guides  to  those 
who  might  desire  to  note  artistic  ability  and  styles  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Hogarth,  whose  name  recalls  very  different  associations, 
showed  also  with  great  power.  His  admirable  portrait  of  Captain 
Coram*  has  been  already  mentioned.  His  Sigisraunda,f  contributed 
by  Mr.  Anderdon,  was  an  instance  both  of  the  false  taste  and  criticism 
of  the  day  and  of  the  artistes  misapprehension  of  his  own  powers.  There 
was  no  specimen  of  his  series  of  moral  paintings  such  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  National  Gtallery  and  Sir  John  Soane^s  Museum ;  but  the  pictures  of 
Southwark  Mr,!  the  march  to  Finchley,§  and  a  scene  from  the  Beggars' 
pern  as  first  performed  in  1729,||  belonging  respectively  to  the  Duke  of 
jfewcastle,  the  Foundling  Hospital  and  Mr.  Murray  of  Albemarle  street, 
exhibited  to  a  great  extent  the  fashion  and  manners  of  the  day  under  the 
inter's  fullest  powers  of  satiric  portraiture.     Wright  of  Derby  claims 

-^cognition  for  the  truthfulness  of  his  portraits,  and  few  indeed  could  be 
>inted  out  of  greater  interest  than  the  picture  of  Rousseau  by  candle- 
htlT  when   staying  at  Wotton  in    Derbyshire,    now  the  property  of 

)ir  John  Boileau.  Wright's  later  fancy  of  painting  fire-light  subjects 
was  extensively  iDustrated  by  Lord  Overstone's  grand  picture  of  the  siege 
"'  G-ibrahar.**  Wilson,  in  his  rich  blue  calm  scenes  charmed  to  a  great 
extent.  His  Niobe,-|^  contributed  by  Mr.  Wynn  Ellis,  the  Vale  of 
Llangollen,!*  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Lloyd,  and  a  landscape§*  painted  for 
John  Hunter,  now  treasured  by  Mr.  W.  Entwisle,  were  certainly  among 
the  most  pleasing.  Wilson  also  appeared  as  a  portrait  painter-  in  one 
picture  contributed  by  the  Royal  Academy.H*    Gainsborough  burst  upon 

•  No.  30  of  the  Modern  Masters.     +  No.  21.     X  No.  31.    §  No.  26.     ||  No.  25. 
f  No^Wa.     '"No.  81.    +*No.  32.     J  •  No.  88.      §•  No.  41.    ||«  No.  167. 
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the  world  by  means  of  this  exhibition  in  quite  a  new  phase.    Hitherto 
the  public  generally  had  only  known  him  as  a  painter  of  rich  and  bold 
landscapes.    Here  he  rose  in  figure  painting  to  such  an  extent  as  fairly 
to  divide  the  palm  of  attnustion  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    His  Blue 
Boy,'!'  long  known  to  artists  as  the  practical  result  of  a  frequently  repeated 
anecdote,  held  the  post  of  honour  in  these  northern  galleries  correspondent 
with  that  of  the  Windsor  King  Charles  on  horseback  among  the  ancient 
pictures.    Lord  Westminster  did  indeed  render  a  great  service  to  art 
by  permitting  this  fine  work  to  grace  the  Exhibition.     Scarcely  lees 
gracious  was  the  oontribution  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  the  full  length  portrait 
of  Lady  Lynedoch,t  which  formed  the  pendant  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s 
Mrs.  Pelham  feeding  chickens^  belonging  to  Lord  Yarborough.     Gains- 
borough's portrait  abo  of  Mrs.  Siddons§  when  very  young,  possessed  of 
course  a  strong  double  interest.     Had  Lord  Westminster  also  bestowed  on 
the  Manchester  Exhibition  Sir  Joshua^s  sublime  woric  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as 
the  tragic  muse,  he  would  have  established  a  fair  balance  in  favour  of  Rey- 
nolds compared  with  the  '*  blue  boy."    His  Lordship  is  certainly  fortunate 
in  being  the  holder  of  two  of  ^e  very  finest  pictures  England  can  boast  by 
these  masters.     And  before  passing  entirely  away  from  the  works  of 
Gainsborough,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  the  remark  made  to  me  by  a 
foreigner  of  very  high  rank  and  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of  pictures 
generally,  because  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  one  at  least  of  the  impreeeioDS 
conveyed  abroad  by  the  late  exhibition ;  **  we  have  seen  to-day  that  you 
possess  in  England  a  pcnrtrait  painter  well  deserving  to  rank  with  Reynolds, 
and  whom,  hitherto,  we  have  only  known  on  the  continent  as  a  landscape 
painter— Gainsborough."    Of  the  Sir  Joshuas  both  on  these  walls  and  in 
the  Portrait  Gallery,  it  is  impossible  to  offer  any  particular  selection ;  suffice 
it  to  say,  that  besides  those  already  named,  Lord  Spencer,  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  the  Royal  Academy  and  Mr.  Tollemache  contributed  the 
finest  specimens.    Copley  again  was  an  artist  little  known  to  the  generally 
of  picture-viewers.    His  death  of  Chatham  in  the  National  Gallery  has,  it 
is  true,  long  been  exhibited  to  the  public;  but  at  first  sight  it  is  an 
unattractive  picture,  and  seems  merely  to  present  a  mass  of  heads.    At 
Manchester  his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Mt^r  Pier8on,||  contributed  l^ 
his  son  Lord  Lyndhurst,  held  a  very  high  position ;  so,  likewise,  did  an 

•  No.  106.     f  No.  167.      }  No.  150.     §  No.  74.     ||  No.  112. 
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*'  Incident  in  the  Life  of  Sir  Brook  Wats(m,"  from  ChriBt^s  Hospital, 
It  was  inconvenientlj  attractire,  since  being  placed  near  the  turn  of  a 
narrow  and  much  frequented  staircase^  throngs  of  persons  collected  to  gaze 
at  the  man  and  the  shark  as  well  as  to  read  an  nnusually  long  description 
on  the  frame  before  passing  on.  It  is  a  picture  that  most  undoubtedly 
merited  an  important  position  in  saloon  D.  A  pioture  of  the  Tribute 
Money,-*'  also  by  Copley,  was  less  original  and  satisfactory,  but  notwith- 
standing good  and  vexy  superior  when  compared  with  similar  imitations 
of  the  old  masters  by  President  West,  whose  two  pictures  of  the  Death  of 
General  Wolfef  and  the  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  J  contributed  by  Her  Majesty 
from  Hampton  Court  and  by  the  Marquess  of  Westminster  from  Ores- 
yenor  House,  were  of  superior  merit  and  displayed  indeed  no  small  affinity  ' 

to  those  of  Copley  already  specified. 

» 

Romney,  great  especially  in  portraiture,  may  be  advantageously  remem- 
beted,  by  a  charming  picture§  of  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Derby  and  his  Sis- 
ter, contributed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  a  portrait  of  Lady  Broughton,|| 
a  full  length  belonging  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  the  most  mellow  and  beau- 
tiful picture  I  remember  from  his  hands,  and  of  Lady  Hamilton,  Bomney's 
especial  study  and  "Goddess  of  Beauty,"  contributed  by  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Of  other  eminent  artists  of  the  M  school  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  name  Zofi&my,  Fuseli,  Loutherbourg,  Stubs,  Morland,  and  Northcote. 

Barry,  however,  claims  a  special  exception,  since  his  struggles  for  historic 
art  in  the  days  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  are  well  known,  and  his 
pictures  still  remain  comparatively  difficult  of  public  inspection.  His  im- 
mense pictures  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi, 
London,  are  perhaps  more  celebrated  on  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  produced,  than  for  any  especial  amount  of  artistic  merit 
which  they  possess.  They  are  notwithstandiog  fine  works,  the  evidence 
of  an  original  spirit,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  heavings  of  a  mind 
that  led  the  way  to  artistic  liberty  and  independence.  Those  who  have 
turned  over  the  pages  of  Barry's  life,  will  remember  to  have  frequently  met 
with  allusions  to  his  great  picture  of  Pandora.  It  disappeared,  and  has 
but  recently  emerged  from  comparative  obscurity,  being  now  the  property 
of  the  Manchester  Koyal  Institution,  by  whom  the  picture  IT  was  deposited 
among  the  Treasures  of  Art  collected  at  Old  Trafibrd.     Artists  of  the  suc- 

•  No.  108.    t  No.  no.     }  No.  109.     $  No.  125.     ||  No,  77.    ^  No.  158. 
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ceeding  age,  Lawrence,  Harlowe,  Bird,  Owen,  Eaebnrn,  Stothaid,  Daniel, 
Nasmyth,  Smirke  and  Westall,  were  clearly  recognizable  by  their  peca- 
liarities  ;  and  their  snccessors  again,  now  alas,  also  taken  away  from  us, 
Bonnington,  Etty,  Calcott,  Wilkie,  Turner,  CJollins,  CJonstable,  Newton, 
and  Miiller,  were  never  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  by  these  sdscUd, 
and,  it  may  also  be  said,  time-tested  pictures  placed  in  good  light  and 
impartial  relation  to  each  other. 

Haydon,  one  of  this  period,  although  apart  from  his  contemporaries  in 
many  respects,  afforded  several  examples  of  his  dashing  efibrts  to  regenerate 
what  he  considered  high  art.  His  great  picture  of  Macbeth,  No.  241,  so 
often  mentioned  in  his  autobiography,  and  one  which  reflects  so  much 
credit  on  that  excellent  amateur  painter  and  true  patron  of  art,  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  occupied  a  very  prominent,  place ;  but  his  no  less  immense 
picture  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon,  No.  280,  now  the  property  of  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  is  far  more  favourable  to  his  professional  reputation. 
His  smaller  picture  of  iBneas  and  Anchises,  No.  303,  contributed  bj  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Leicester,  was  also  a  very  favourable,  and  at  the  same  time 
characteristic,  example  of  his  powers.  The  Mock  Election,  contributed 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  No.  421,  exhibited  a  singular  combination  of 
the  spirit  of  the  day  with  Haydon's  personal  situation,  and  served  to  shew 
that  had  he  bestowed  time  and  care  on  such  subjects,  he  might  have  become 
a  very  genial  painter  of  ordinary  human  nature  under  a  humourous  aspect. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  contributed  most 
essentially  to  the  success  of  the  range  of  modem  art,  by  consenting  to  the 
display  of  all  their  diploma  pictures  from  the  period  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Academy. 

As  every  artist  and  sculptor,  on  being  elected  an  Academician,  is 
reqmred  to  deposit  a  picture  or  work  of  art  by  his  own  hand  in  the  council 
room,  a  very  important  series  has  been  formed.  Many  of  the  finest 
English  pictures  and  sculptures  at  Manchester,  of  the  earlier  times,  were 
derived  from  this  source. 

Foreign  modem  art  was  not  extensively  illustrated :  a  few  excellent 
works,  however,  by  Axy  Scheffer,  De  Keyser,  and  Overbeck,  were  to  be 
seen,  but  a  much  more  extensive  series  was  indeed  a  desirable  point  in 
the  Exhibition :  nor  was  the  locality  assigned  them  deemed  sufficiently 
honourable. 
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Saloon  F  was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  finest  paintings  of  living  artists, 
and  it  b  not  too  much  to  say  that  here,  of  all  parts  of  the  exhibition, 
was  to  be  seen  the  most  unalloyed  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
general  visitors.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Sir  Watson  Gordon,  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer,  Stanfield,  Danby,  Webster,  Leslie,  Linnell,  jun.,  Qrant, 
Lee,  Creswick,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  Elmore,  Bright,  Maclise,  Egg,  Roberts, 
Frith,  Dyce,  Ward,  Herbert,  jun.,  Goodall,  H.  Hunt,  Millais,  Lance  and 
Ansdel,  certainly  held  the  foremost  places,  and  great  pleasure  seems 
to  have  been  excited  in  the  numerous  opportunities  which  these 
collections  afiPorded  the  visitor  of  renewing  "acquaintance  with  favourite 
pictures  long  since  remembered  at  our  London  Annual  Exhibitions.  This 
indeed  may  be  regarded  as  the  only  exhibition  of  modem  art,  free  fi'om 
pictures  executed  expressly  for  it  Time  and  the  artist's  own  matured 
opinion,  combined  with  the  impartial  opinion  of  those  who  formed  the 
local  executive  committee,  had  a  most  powerful  eflfectin  producing  these  good 
results.  On  Foreigners  especially  the  impression  sank  deepest,  and  those 
who  came  and  went  expressed  the  fullest  conviction  that  England  not  merely 
now  possesses  a  high  and  independent  school  of  art,  but  that  one  has 
long  existed,  which  nothing  but  national  prejudice  and  want  of  fair  display 
have  kept  so  densely  concealed. 

In  two  instances  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  deemed  it  advisable 
to  keep  certain  contributions  or  "  properties  "  (as  the  sale  catalogues  would 
say)  distinct  from  the  rest.  The  Marquess  of  Hertford  stipulated  expressly 
that  his  forty-four  fine  pictures  should  be  kept  together,  and  they  were 
accordingly  assembled  on  the  northern  side  of  the  large  square  apartment 
called  Saloon  H,  the  remaining  walls  of  which  were  occupied  vrith  a 
collection  of  the  choicest  Dutch  cabinet  pictures  from  various  contributors. 
The  Soulages  collection  was  also  studiously  kept  together,  for  the  purpose 
apparently  of  enabling  the  public  to  judge  of  its  extent  and  independent 
value. 

From  modem  art  and  painting  generally,  we  pass  to  the  Gallery  of 
Original  Drawings  and  Engravings,  a  kindred  department,  and  still 
pictorial,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  colour,  less  attractive. 
Unfortunately  the  amount  of  treasures  accumulated  there  was  little 
understood  by  the  crowd  of  vistors  who  daily  swept  by  them  at  the  time 
the  music  was  about  to  commence. 
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Of  all  departments  thb  moat  eepeciallj  required  placarded  directions 
and  written  explanations.  On  the  present  occasion,  onlj  a  lew,  of  coune, 
of  the  most  leading  features,  whether  for  merit  or  raritj,  can  be  specified. 

The  collection  of  original  drawings — ^the  first  rough  indications  of  the 
conception  of  many  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  world ;  for  such  was  the 
only  form  in  which  the  artists  could  note  down  their  rapidly  paaBmg 
thoughts — ^were  left  in  al  most  total  disregard.  The  libraiy  of  Christ-Ohoicfa, 
Oxford,  contributed  some  of  its  choicest  original  sketches  by  Baphael 
and  Leonardo  Da  Vinci :  Sir  John  Hippesley,  also,  sent  superb  studies 
by  Raphael  and  Giorgione,  whilst  Mr.  Ford  enriched  the  series  with 
Spanish  drawings  by  Murillo  and  Alonzo  Cano,  and  three  studies  of  con- 
siderable importance  by  Parmigianino.  But  the  gems  of  Dr.  Welleslej^s 
collections  at  Oxford  imparted  the  chief  glories  to  this  department.  From 
his  exhaustless  stores  he  poured  out  an  historic  series  of  original  drawings 
by  early  and  late  masters,  and  exposed  to  view  a  mass  of  sketches  bj 
Titian  and  Claude,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the  rest  of  the  worid.  The  Glands 
drawings  are  fax  superior  to  the  sketches  forming  the  celebrated  "liber 
"  veritatis  **  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  inasmuch  as  these  are  care- 
ful studies  made  preparatory  to  painting  his  pictures,  and  those  in  the  "liber 
"  veritatis"  were  hurried  transcripts  taken,  sometimes  at  the  last  moment, 
with  the  mere  object  of  preserving  a  rough  record  of  the  composition  as  the 
picture  was  about  to  leave  his  hands.  The  drawings  by  Canaletto  were  also 
bold  and  vigorous  in  the  extreme,  and  served  to  afford  many  onrioas 
illustrations  of  aficient  Venetian  topography.  Dr.  Wellesley^s  eizlj 
Italian  drawings  comprized  one  of  special  interest,  the  first  tbon^ 
by  Ghirlandijo,  for  his  celebrated  fresco  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  at 
Florence,  the  "Birth  of  the  Virgin,"  in  whidi  possibly  his  pnpil 
Michael  Angek)  rendered  him  assistance.  Eariy  sketches  by  Baphad 
and  Pemgino  contrasted  remarkably  with  the  daahing  pen  and  ink 
style  of  Donatello  and  the  majesty  of  Buonarroti,  of  whom  there 
were  many  examjdes;  but  two  or  three  drawings  by  Baphael,  once 
in  the  Rogers  collection,  contributed  by  Mr.  Birchall,  and  a  sketch  of 
"  Boys  at  Play«"  from  Oxford,  exhibited  Baphael  in  all  his  mastery.  A 
small  cartoon  exquisitely  finished  in  bistre,  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  the 
property  of  Dr.  Wellesley,  formed  a  friendly  link  between  the  sketch-book, 
leaf-size  of  the  above-named,  and  the  large  scale  of  the  working  cartoons, 
fresco-size,  ranged  above  them.     Fragments  of  some  of  Baphael  s  cartoons 
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which,  unlike  the  seven  now  at  Hampton  Court,  had  been  torn  to  pieces, 
were  contributed  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Althorp  in  Northamptour 
shire.  A  selection  also  of  some  very  fine  large  cartoons,  with  figures  of 
boys  of  stupendous  size,  by  Correggio,  for  some  of  his  cupola  frescoes  at 
Parma,  exhibited  wonderful  power  united  with  delicacy.  They  belonged 
to  Mr.  Hertz,  whose  name  has  been  for  many  years  £Eimiliar  to  lovers  of 
art ;  but  more  especially  for  his  collections  of  antiquities.  An  immense 
cartoon,  one  half  in  fact  of  the  central  compartment,  by  Annibale  Caracci, 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Famese  palace  at  Rome,  was  hung  on  the  wall  of  the 
principal  haU  near  the  southern  ascent  to  the  clock  gallery.  This  extensive 
mass  of  paper  (corresponding  in  scale  of  the  figures  to  those  on  the  cartoons 
presented  by  the  late  Lord  EUesmere  to  the  National  Gallery),  was  actually 
used  to  trace  the  painter's  outline  on  to  the  mortar,  and  was  pecuHariy 
adapted  to  rend^  detailed  information  to  those  who  desired  to  study 
minutely  Caracci's  technicalitiee.  This  important  work  of  art  was  liberally 
entrusted  to  the  Exhibition  from  Marbury  hall,  by  the  late  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  who  had  been  indeed  the  first  to  recognise  in  it  the  composition 
of  Annibal  Caracci.  Until  that  period  the  cartoon  had  always  been 
spoken  of  as  a  work  by  Raphael. 

Some  very  spirited  and  poetical  designs  in  black  chalk  by  Romney,  from 
the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  displayed  extraordinary  power;  and  a 
wild  design  of  FuseH,  and  a  vigorous  but  mannered  composition  by  Gibson, 
were  deposited  also  by  the  same  proprietors. 

It  is  now  high  time  to  pass  in  mind  through  the  narrow  spaces  enclosed 
in  walls  of  engravings,  which  were  ranged,  as  nearty  as  possessorship 
seemed  to  allow,  in  chronological  order. 

When  it  was  first  determined  to  form  a  Special  Gulleiy  of  Engravings, 
the  subject  was  referred  to  Mr.  WUliam  Smith,  late  of  Lisle  Street,  whose 
extensive  knowledge  of  engravings  and  Infiuence  with  various  holders  in 
private  collections  were  well  known,  and  to  Mr.  Dominic  Colnaghi,  who 
had  ahready  prepared  for  his  own  gratification  a  large  and  instructive 
series  of  the  works  of  the  leading  engravers  from  the  veiy  commencement, 
and  who  ultimately  took  a  very  prominent  part  both  in  forming  the  collec- 
tion and  inducing  holders  of  the  rarest  gems  to  support  it. 

The  origin  of  printing  firom  the  practice  of  engraving  on  metal 
plates  is  by  this  time  very  generally  known.     As  long  as  engraving  on 
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metal  was  the  Jinal  object,  the  hollowed  lines  graved  into  the  metal 
were  filled  in  with  a  black  substance  so  as  to  make  the  workmansbip 
more  distinct  and  more  permanent  also.  The  first  impressions  were  taken 
by  the  engrarer,  not  of  the  engraving  in  printing  ink  only,  but  of  the 
entire  plate,  as  from  a  seal,  in  plaster  or  melted  sulphur.  A  counter 
impression  having  been  taken,  the  corresponding  hollow  lines  were  bkicked 
in,  and  this  duplicate  was  retained  by  the  workman  as  a  fiic-simile  and 
specimen  of  his  ability.  Sulphur  impressions  of  this  nature  are  indeed 
rare :  only  a  Tew  are  in  the  British  Museum ;  whilst  at  Manchester  not 
one  was  to  be  seen.  Delicate  rubbings  with  printing  ink  on  soft  paper 
seem  occasionally  to  have  been  taken  from  some  of  these  sulphurs,  and 
others  also  from  the  engraved  plate  before  it  was  finally  filled  in  with  the 
black  metallic  substance  called  Niello,  Plates  so  finished  were  ^^alled  Nielli, 
and  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  Yasari^s  account  of  Maso  Finiguerra 
the  goldsmith,  and  others  who  made  the  first  discoveries  in  multiplication 
of  designs  by  printing  from  engraved  plates.  In  the  Museum  at  Florence 
is  preserved  a  silver  niello  plate,  called  a  Paz,  engraved  with  the  device  of 
"  the  coronation  of  the  virgin."  In  the  British  Museum  is  the  sulphur 
duplicate  from  it,  which  had,  during  progress,  been  taken  and  filled  in 
with  paint  before  the  Florentine  one  had  received  the  metallic  black ;  and 
in  the  Louvre  is  a  paper  impression  taken  between  the  two  operations 
when  the  metal  had  somewhat  more  engraving  on  it  than  the  sulphur 
exhibits.  Each  different  museum  thus  afibrds  a  distinct  illustration  of 
the  process,  and  serves  to  confirm  a  passage  of  Vasari,  who  mentions  this 
very  Pax.  It  was  paid  for,  according  to  the  still  existing  church  accounts, 
A.D.  1462. 

There  were  at  Manchester  several  delicate  impressions  taken  from  silver 
plates  destined  to  receive  niello ;  and  these  nielli  prints,  Proofs  they  might 
truly  be  called,  were  attributable  to  Finiguerra,  and  are  of  the  utmost 
rarity.  Mr.  R.  S.  Holford  is  the  fortunate  possessor  of  these  priceless 
treasures  ;  but  in  their  frames  in  the  gallery  they  appeared  no  more  than 
small  grey  specks  upon  a  broad  sheet  of  white  paper.  Among  them  the 
most  beautiful  was  an  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  surrounded  by  smaller 
medallions  and  an  impression  from  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin*'  on  the 
Florentine  Paz  above  alluded  to. 

These  silver  plates  were  succeeded  by  engravings  on  copper  by  some  of 
the  first  essayists  who  worked  upon  the  metal,  for  the  taking  of  impressions 
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now  became  the  express  aim  and  end  of  their  labours.  Baldini  and 
Botticelli,  already  distinguished  painters,  devoted  Uiemselves  readily  to 
the  new  process.  Baldini's  series  of  engravings  of  the  Triumphs  of 
Petrarch,  of  the  utmost  rarity,  were  contributed  by  Dr.  Wellesley,  Mr. 
Pa]grave,  and  Messrs.  Evans ;  and  by  the  same  artist  was  to  be  seen  an 
extraordinary  engraving  of  the  Preaching  of  the  Fra  Marco,  indicating 
the  foundation  of  the  Mont  de  Piete,  and  an  engraving  of  Christ  from  the 
"Monte  Sancto  di  Dio,"  dated  1477,  and  the  first  engraving  ever  used  as 
a  book-illustration.  These  rare  works  are  the  property  of  Dr.  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  E.  Cheney.  The  great  Itahan  masters  Pollajuolo,  Andrea 
Mantegna,  and  Mocetto  were  seen  at  Manchester  in  full  vigour ;  and 
the  series  of  Marc  Antonio,  Bonasone,  and  the  Mantuani  were  almost 
unrivalled.  Of  Marc  Antonio,  whom  Raphael  especially  employed* 
even  surrendering  one  of  his  own  workmen  for  his  especial  assist- 
ance, the  productions  were  of  uniformly  first-rate  excellence  and  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  anything  like  particular  enumeration.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  very  finest,  clearest,  and  rarest  of  all  these  superla- 
tive brilliances  were  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  belonging  to  Professor 
Johnson  of  Oxford  ;  "  Peace,"  Dr.  Wellesley ;  **  The  Pest,"  Mr.  Holford  ; 
"  Aretino,"  Mr.  Cheney ;  "  The  Five  Saints,"  *  Mr.  Holford ;  "  Massacre 
**  of  the  Innocents,"  Mr.  H.  Hawkins  ;  "  The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence," 
Mr.  H.  Hawkins.  All  these  were  either  unfinished  proofs  in  rare  states 
or  unique  condition.  Bonasone  was  almost  as  peculiarly  the  engraver 
from  Michael  Angelo,  as  Marc  Antonio  was  from  Raphael.  For  the 
superiority  of  this  collection,  the  principal  thanks  were  due  to  Mr. 
Hawkins,  of  Bignor,  Dr.  Wellesley,  the  Rev.  J.  Griflfiths,  Mr.  Holford, 
Mr.  George  Smith  and  Mr.  St.  John  Dent. 

Among  the  engravings  by  early  Germans,  Martin  Schon,  Israel  van 
Meckenen,  Lucas  van  Leyden  and  Albert  Diirer,  were  most  prominent. 
Here  the  aid  of  Mr.  R.  Fisher,  Mr.  0.  S.  Bale  and  Mr.  Felix  Slade 
was  of  especial  value. 

Rare  historical  engravings  belonging  to  our  own  country  naturally  com- 
manded a  greater  interest.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  dress  in  which  she 
went  to  St.  Paul's,  James  I.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Anne  of  Denmark, 

*  See  the  aooompanying  engraviDg,  from  Maro  Antonio's  *'  Fiye  Saints,"  drawn  by 
G.  Scbarf,  and  ooutriboted  by  Meesrs.  Bosworth  and  Harrison  from  "  Otiizot*s  Fine 
Arts." 
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all  by  De  Pass;  Goltsdus^s  fine  engiaymg  of  the  boy  Fiinos  and  his  Dog^ 
El8track*8  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Darnley;  Delfts  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia ;  Faithome's  eDgntvings  of  the  period  of  Charles  II.,  eepeciaUj 
an  early  map  of  London  dated  1658,  contributed  by  Messrs.  Eyans  of 
the  Strand.  An  unparallded  series  of  Hollars  and  Nanteoil's  brilliant 
performances,  including  John  Evelyn  and  other  portraits,  occQ{ded  thek 
respectiTe  places  among  etchings  and  engravings. 

Strange,  WooUett  and  Sharp,  engravers  in  whom  the  English  feel  a 
just  pride,  were  worthily  displayed  at  Manchester  in  works  from  Titian, 
Guide,  Claude  and  Wilson.  The  principal  contributor  of  these  woiks 
was  Mr.  Felix  Slade.  Baphael,  Morghen,  Miiller,  Longhi,  DesnoyeiB 
and  Anderloni,  verging  on  modem  times,  are  the  last  who  can  be  em- 
merated.     Of  Yolpato  I  observed  no  specimen. 

Bubens,  like  Raphael,  created  a  school  of  engravers,  of  whom  the  most 
prominent  were  Vorsterman,  Bolswert,  van  Thulden,  Pontius,  and  Soutman. 
Poussin,  likewise,  had  his  followers  in  engraving,  of  whom  Audran  and 
Pesne  were  the  first  and  most  characteristic.  Wille  also  deserves  particu- 
lar remembrance  for  his  fine  and  brilliant  paintings  by  the  Dutch  masters. 
The  chief  part  of  this  extensive  series  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd. 

Another  branch  of  engraving,  of  nearly  equal  importance  and  more 
closely  allied  in  fact  to  typography,  is  wood  engraving.  The  art  of  engra- 
ving blocks  of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  impressions,  was  coeval 
with  the  invention  of  chalcography.  A  few  pages  from  the  early  block- 
books,  and  some  primitive  playing  cards  marked  the  infancy  of  the  art 
The  £Btmous  1423  wood-cut,  however,  of  St.  Christopher,  (the  earliest  known 
with  a  date),  belonging  to  Lord  Spencer,  was  not  exhibited.  An  extensLve 
series  of  wood-cuts,  giving  the  efiect  of  original  coloured  drawings  by  means 
of  impressions  of  several  wood-blocks,  invented  by  Ugo  da  Carpi,  were 
there :  many  of  them  representing  Eaphaers  cartoons  and  other  well 
known  compositions.  Designs  also  by  Titian  were  recorded  through  this 
process  by  AndreaniVavasori  and  Scholari.  No.  1389,  (niunbered  50  on 
the  frame),  was  a  magnificent  Procession  after  Titian,  emblematical  of  the 
triumph  of  the  church.  The  "Orpheus"  by  Pilgrim,  the  si^poeed 
inventor  of  these  chiaroscuro  printings,  was  also  ihere^  bat  it  beas  no 
date.  Some  striking  life-size  portraits  in  black  and  white,  looking  like 
pen  and  ink  di'a^ings,  were    remarkable  from   their   truthfulness  and 
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tall  cap  encircled  by  four  crowns,  and  a  large  medallion  portrait  of  Pope 
Julius  II.  by  Boigkmayer.  A  great  map  of  Venice,  dated  1600,  attributed 
to  Albert  Diirer,  but  more  probably  by  an  Italian  artist,  is  often  referred 
to  as  an  authority  on  topographical  matters. 

Albert  Diirer,  equally  great  in  wood  engraving  as  in  etching  and  all  other 
branches  of  design,  was  represented  by  many  examples  in  the  first  depart- 
ment On  this  occasion  it  is  only  possible  to  name  the  colossal  head  of 
Christ ;  complete  sets  of  the  Apocalypse ;  the  Life  of  the  Virgin ;  the 
Passion,  and  the  Triumphal  Gar  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  executed  by 
Burgkmayer.  The  Triumphal  Arch  of  Maximilian,  dated  1615,  was  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  separate  plates  admirably  joined  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
for  this  express  occasion.  Here  again,  and  in  all  the  instances  above 
specified,  Mr.  William  Russell  was  the  liberal  contributor.  Holbein*s  dance 
of  Death,  a  fine  series  contributed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  Maze  were 
not  such  novelties,  as  far  as  subjects  are  concerned,  on  account  of  the 
numerous  and  cheap  copies  disseminated  to  the  less  experienced  students 
of  this  branch  of  art  These  impressions,  however,  were  in  remarkably 
fine  states.  The  influence  again  of  Rubens  upon  wood  engraving  was  to 
be  seen  in  Jegher's  bold  engraving  of  the  Garden  of  Love. 

Early  attempts  at  printing  in  natural  colours  should  not  be  passed  over. 
They  were  made  by  Eirkhall  of  Sheffield,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  William  Russell  and  Mr.  Cheyney  exhibited 
specimens  of  his  art  Bewick,  Linton,  Thomson  and  Orrin  Smith  are 
tiie  best  known  modem  names,  and  their  works  were  well  and  numerously 
represented. 

The  greater  part  of  the  exquisite  modem  engravings,  including  French, 
German  and  Italian,  contributed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Loyd,  the  Dake  of  P(»rtland 
and  Mr.  Felix  Slade  were  deposited  in  the  southem  galleries.  Near  the 
miniatures  and  enamels  towards  the  gallery  steps  were  arranged  a  cluster 
of  the  earliest  mezzotinto  engravings.  The  very  first  of  these,  by  Colonel 
Furstenlurgh,  Count  van  Siegen  and  Prince  Rupert,  variously  dated  from 
1648,  are  wonderful  indeed  as  first  attempts.  Van  Siegen*s  engraving 
was  taken  from  a  painting  by  Honthorst. 

Etching,  on  a  bold,  large  scale,  was  practised  by  many  of  the  great 
masters,  both  of  their  own  designs  and  from  admired  pictures  by  others. 
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In  this  style  Albert  Diirer,  Agostino  Oamcci,  Rembrandt  and  Van  Dyck 
were  preeminent. 

Among  Eembrandt^s  own  etchings,  which  according  to  their  Tarioas 
states  command  such  an  extensive  range  of  prices,  the  following  desene 
special  enumeration : — 

The  Sabre  Print  in  three  states,  an4  after  the  plate  was  cut ;  Rembrandt 
himself  in  a  tumed-up  hat ;  the  hundred  guilder  piece  of  Christ  healing 
the  sick ;  the  Shell  in  first  and  second  states ;  Van  Tolling,  Old  Baaring, 
Renier  Anslo,  Ephraim  Bonus,  the  Gold-weigher  (in  four  states),  Coppenol, 
The  Burgomaster,  Six ;  the  Gold  weigher's  field ;  the  Three  Trees,  the 
Ecce  Homo,  and  Rembrandt's  Mill,  dated  1641.  Of  all  these  the  greatest 
part  and  the  very  finest  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  rest  were 
contributed  by  Mr.  Holford,  Sir  C.  Price,  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Brodhurst.  A  unique  proof  of  Waverus  etched  by  Van  Dyck  was  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  S.  0.  Bale. 

Other  etchings  by  Ostade,  Paul  Potter,  Berghem,  Rosa  da  Tivoli,  Clande 
and  all  the  illustrious  Dutch  painters  of  that  period  were  displayed  in 
profusion.  On  the  opposite  wall,  near  the  stairs, — ^in  continuation,  it  may 
be  said,  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  mezzotint, — ^was  an  unrivalled  series  of 
large  engravings  in  the  same  process  from  the  most  effective  pictures  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Here  indeed  the  wonderful  variety  and  originality 
of  the  great  painter  were  most  strikingly  to  be  seen.  All  his  largest, 
finest  full-length  compositions  were  collected  here  in  the  full  brilliaucy  of 
artist's  proofs.  For  this  treat  again  the  public  were  indebted  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  The  principal  engravers  in  this  series  were  T.  Watson. 
Hodges,  Dimkarton,  Dixon,  Dickenson,  M*Ardel,  J.  Raphael  Smith, 
V.  Green,  Doughty  and  Ward.  In  the  same  process,  but  varied  to  an 
incredible  extent,  was  also  to  be  seen  a  large  series  of  plates,  (many  of 
them  the  same  subject  in  various  states,)  frequently  worked  upon  experi- 
mentally by  the  artist's  own  hand,  printed  in  deep  brown  colour,  and 
forming  the  plates  to  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum.  As  they  lined  the  screens 
on  that  side  of  the  gallery  which  the  music-listeners  frequented,  they 
obtained  but  little  notice.  In  the  same  gallery,  but  more  directly  under 
the  large  southern  window,  was  an  extensive  and  interesting  display  of 
piinting  in  colours,  architectural  drawings,  Ac.  The  latter  included 
several  antiquarian  restorations  of  deep  research,  and  admirably  coloured 
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Yiews  of  foreign  architecture,  which  not  only  merited  but  required  some 
special  explanation.    None,  however,  was  afforded  in  the  catalogue. 

These  coloured  drawings  lead  us  naturally  down  into  the  galleries  at  the 
extreme  western  end  of  the  building  which  were  devoted  expressly  to  water 
colour.  In  decending  the  steps,  however,  the  eye  was  arrested  by  a  large 
number  of  photographic  portraits  of  celebrities,  and  a  collection  of  lithogra- 
phic prints,  a  process  which  certainly  deserved  a  somewhat  more  extensive 
illustration  than  it  obtained  among  the  Art  Treasures.  Of  all  processes  of 
printing  and  engraving,  the  use  of  stone  is  the  most  recent,  unless,  indeed, 
we  except  the  vague  and  at  present  undefined  attempts  that  are  being  made 
witb  regard  to  printing  from  plates  by  photography.  Mr.  B.  Lane,  the 
eminent  lithographer,  contributed  a  collection  of  the  first  attempts  at 
lithography  in  England  ;  one,  a  landscape,  was  signed  1804,  and  another 
**R.  Hill,  1807."  Sennefelder,  a  German  of  Bavaria,  was  the  original 
inventor  of  the  process,  and  lived  to  see  it  carried  to  wonderful  perfection. 

Entering  now,  in  mind,  the  long  and  principal  gallery  of  water  colour 
art,  we  remember  especially  John  Lewises  magnificent  pictures  of  the 
•*  People  at  Rome,  assembled  to  receive  the  Papal  Blessing,"  and  the 
'*  Englishman  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai ;"  *'  Roberts's 
"  views  in  the  Holy  Laud;"  Cattermole's  rich  and  romantic  subjects;  Carl 
Haag*s  refined  renderings  of  rustic  figures ;  Louis  Haghe*s  daylight  and  real 
representations  of  foreign  scenes  and  living  people  among  them;  Cromek's 
Italian  atmosphere;  Cox's  pure  air  and  mountain  scenery;  Hunt's  matter- 
of'hct,  but  unrefined,  pourtrayal  of  rude  simplicity;  Edward  Corbould's 
theatrically  artificial  scenes;  Nash's  rich  and  historically  architectural  re- 
cords; CoUingwood  Smith's  manual  facility  of  colour;  S.  Cooper's  truthful- 
ness in  cattle;  Tayler's  richness  and  power  of  grouping;  Topham  with 
corresponding  power  in  subjects  of  a  ruder  class;  Clarkson  Stanfield's 
fresh  air  subjects,  but  always  most  genial  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.  These  are  only  a  very  few  of  the  abundant  and  purely  English 
excellencies  which  covered  the  walls  of  this  spacious  hall.  But  out  of 
this  main  hail  again  branched  three  smaller  apartments,  each  of  which  was 
devoted  to  an  especial  service,  and  from  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
any  one  to  emerge  without  deriving  a  much  more  exalted  notion  of  the 
power,  stability  and  extent  of  our  water  colour  practice.  The  first  room 
traced  the  art  back  to  its  comparative  infancy  in  the  low  countries.  As  a 
foundation  of  this  valuable  historical  series,  Mr.  William  Smith  placed  at 
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the  semoe  of  the  committee  his  rich  collectioii  of  water-colour  dniwings, 
which  he  had  formed  and  always  intended  to  illostrate  the  growth  of  the 
art  from  the  earliest  times,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  a  namerons  list  of 
collectors  sent  abundant  si^port  Among  these  the  most  liberal  were 
Her  Miyesty  the  Queen,  The  Royal  Academy,  The  Dowager  Lady 
EUesmere,  Mr.  William  Bossell,  Mr.  John  Henderson,  Mr.  Heoiy 
C^ney,  Mr.  John  Pender,  Mr.  William  Sandby,  Mr.  Thomas  Birchall 
and  Mr.  T.  Griffiths. 

Solid  opaque  water  colour  painting,  called  tempera,  or  distemper  painting, 
had  been  long  in  use ;  but  tramparmt  colouring,  to  be  modified  by  the 
addition  of  water  only,  was  comparatiyely  an  innoTation.  Transparent 
tints  laid  on  with  this  medium  had  been  used  to  gratify  the  commonalty, 
to  enrich  the  eariiest  woodcuts  in  the  pages  of  the  block  bodks,  playing- 
cards,  and  various  ecclesiastic  devices.  In  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Flemish  miniatures,  these  transparent  colours  were  employed  to  shade 
and  heighten  the  brilliancy  of  folds  and  features,  after  having  been  fint 
laid  in  with  a  more  opaque  and  solid  paint,  namely,  the  tempera.  As 
far  back  as  the  i6th  century,  Albert  Diirer  appears  to  have  employed 
transparent  colours  for  tinting  large  surfaces.  Several  of  his  works  were 
on  parchment ;  but  the  first  and  most  decided  instances  of  the  use  <tf 
water  colours  on  paper  were  shewn  in  the  works  of  Ostade,  Rembrandt, 
Jordaens,  Van  Huysum,  and  Watteau.  Our  earliest  water-colour  artists, 
Paul  Sandby,  Cozens  and  Girtin  were  truly  giants,  and  from  their  hands 
many  of  the  finest  conceivable  compositions  were  to  be  seen.  And  these 
were  followed  by  an  extensive  series,  all  in  the  same  process,  eniiched 
and  varied  by  the  genius  of  Gainsborough,  Cipriani,  Reynolds,  Rowlandson, 
Heaphy,  Clennel,  Edridge,  Blake,  Stothard,  Flaxman,  Barrett,  Yarley, 
Dewint,  Prout,  Martin,  Constable,  Copley  Fielding,  Chambers  and 
Wright 

In  the  second  room  Turner  predominated,  and  it  was  here,  by  comparing 
his  very  earliest  with  his  very  latest  drawings,  that  a  useful  lesson  might  be 
derived.  The  range  of  his  views  and  the  changes  of  aspect  in  his  various 
scenes  were  wonderful,  and  one  could  only  regret,  when  contemplating 
his  latter  and  most  gaudy  drawings,  that  he  could  ever  have  departed  from 
the  strength  and  propriety  of  his  first  transcripts  of  nature.  As  architeo- 
tural  draftsmen  both  he  and  Cattermole  acquired  the  knowledge  and 
practical  foundation  of  their  power.     In  the  third  room  were  to  be  seen 
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admirable  studies  from  nature,  drawn  to  perfection  in  coloured  chalks,  by 
Mulreadj ;  sketches  in  Tnrkey,  of  a  Tery  fiimsy  nature,  by  Sir  Darid 
Wilkie ;  graceful  and  delicate  compositions,  by  Flaxman  and  Stothard, 
by  the  former  of  whom  also  a  few  bold  pen  and  ink  drawings  from  the  life, 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Academy,  deserve  especial  record.  A  great 
number  also  of  sketches  made  abroad  in  Egypt  and  Asia  ^inor  by  Miiller 
were  of  an  exceUence  and  interest  that  claimed  flEtr  better  treatment  than 
they  received  in  the  dark  position  assigned  to  them  near  the  ground  on 
the  screens,  since  they  afforded  far  more  trathfnl  records  than  either 
Wilkie's  vague  hints  or  the  pretending,  overloaded  and  opaque  scenes,  by 
the  chevalier  Hildebrandt  taken  in  similar  regions. 

The  course  from  these  galleries  led  through  the  Indian  court,  which 
although  limited  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  Department  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  excited  great  admiration,  and  seems  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  as  generally  popular  with  the  manufacturing  classes,  as  any 
other  portion  of  the  treasures  amassed  for  their  gratification.  The  tent 
in  the  centre  of  the  room  contained  superb  specimens  of  furniture,  bolsters, 
saddles,  chess-tables,  embroideries,  turbans,  horse-trappings  and  various 
kinds  of  Damascened  armour.  In  eases  around  the  tent  were  magnificent 
examples  of  Turkish  arms,  pipes,  stools  and  boxes,  chiefly  contributed  by 
Her  Migesty  the  Queen  and  the  East  India  Museum.  Chinese  work, 
ivory  carvings  and  highly  wrought  bowls,  together  with  the  most 
beautifully  patterned  Indian  shawls,  were  sure  in  themselves  alone  to 
elicit  admiration;  but  many  objects  in  the  general  museum  which 
occupied  the  remaining  available  extent  of  the  great  nave,  required  the 
adventitious  aid  of  labelling  and  historic  explanation,  all  of  which  was 
effected  and  most  admirably  arranged,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring.  In  the 
central  nave,  the  necessity  of  some  general  classification  became  at  once 
evident,  and  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Waring  in  this  respect  was 
certainly  one  by  which  the  progress  of  those  who  desired  to  study  and 
examine  was  very  materially  fiEicilitated.  Gold  and  silver,  glass-work 
and  enamels,  book-binding  and  all  other  leading  branches  were  kept 
perfectly  distinct.  They  were  arranged  in  very  krge  cases,  and  the  visitors 
were  thus  enabled  not  only  to  regulate  their  ideas  and  institute  compari- 
sons, but  the  system  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  persons  who 
were  desirous  of  finding  out  any  particular  object 

Among  so  many  objects  of  such^  general  interest  and  so  varied  a  nature. 
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it  may  become  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  recapitulate  even  a  few  of  thd 
most  noteworthy  objects  or  principal  curiosities.  Those  however  of 
chief  importance  and  rarity,  as  they  now  pass  through  my  mind,  were  tlw 
fine  specimens  of  Venetian  glass,  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Bucdeoch, 
Mr.  Felix  Slade  and  the  late  Mr.  Nicholson ;  the  Saxon' lantern  firom  the 
Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford ;  the  famous  enamelled  cup,  from  the 
Corporation  of  Lynn;  the  beautiful  croziers  of  William  of  Wykebam 
and  Bishop  Fox;  the  clock  which  Henry  VIII.  presented  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  contributed  by  Her  Majesty,  together  with  the  magnificent  shield 
by  Benyenuto  Cellini,  which  occupied  an  isolated  case  towards  the 
transept.  The  silvergilt-mounted  Nautilus  cup,  from  Windsor  Castle, 
was  also  a  great  celebrity.  A  superb  collection  of  oriental  metal  woA, 
both  in  brass  and  latten,  belonging  principally  to  Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins, 
and*  Mr.  E.  Falkener,  filled  one  large  case,  whilst  in  another  of  similar 
size  were  assembled  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  orient&l  armour,  in 
weapons,  trappings  and  accoutrements. 

In  these  respects  indeed  the  vast  contributions  of  Colonel  Mejiick, 
from  GkK)drich  Court,  stood  pre-eminent.  The  universally  known  volumes 
relating  to  ancient  armour,  by  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  the  coloneFs  aucestor, 
illustrative  of  the  collection  he  had  formed,  were  always  regarded  as  the 
chief  authority  on  such  matters  in  this  coimtry.  The  book  has  been 
copied  and  recopied,  referred  to  and  quoted  from  without  end,  but  the 
original  materials,  the  armour  itself,  at  Goodrich  Court,  could  only  be  seen 
by  a  very  considerable  effort,  and  inevitably  at  very  great  expense.  On 
this  occasion  Colonel  Meyrick  generously  rendered  it  completely  accessible. 
The  finest  part  of  his  collection,  through  the  admirable  management  d 
Mr.  Deane,  was  successfully  transferred  to  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  at 
Manchester,  where  it  was  advantageously  arranged,  and  most  instructively 
described  by  the  distinguished  authority  on  these  matters,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Planche,  of  the  Herald's  College.  In  addition  to  these  complete  suits  of 
armour,  contributed  by  Colonel  Meyrick,  a  large  selection  of  the  choicest 
specimens  were  sent  by  government  from  the  Tower  of  London,  by  which 
means  a  truly  unparalleled  series  of  examples  was  collected.  The  Earl 
of  Warwick  contributed  the  earliest  helmet,  Mr.  James,  of  Aylesbury,  an 
extensive  collection  of  spurs,  whilst  many  other  important  examples  were 

*  See  the  woodcut  contributed  through  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Day. 
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afforded  by  Her  Majesty  from  Windsor  Castle,  the  Marquess  of  Hastings, 
and  Lord  de  Lisle.  A  fine  suit  of  mounted  armour  belonged  to  Sir  Henry 
Dymoke,  the  hereditary  champion  of  England.  Superb  examples,  indeed, 
were  two  suits  from  the  tower,  one  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  the  other, 
fluted,  Itatmg  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Two  magnificent  suits 
elaborately  ornamented,  made  for  Prince  Henry,  the  son  of  James  I, 
and  for  Prince  Charles  his  brother,  are  of  special  historical  importance. 
A  buff  coat  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley  served  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  this 
portion  of  his  portrait  exhibited  in  another  part  of  the  building. 

A'  superb  half  suit,  surmounted  with  a  temporarily  added,  highly 
wrought.  Morion,  belonging  to  Alphonso  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Planche  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe;  near  it 
stood  an  original  Italian  armourer's  anvil,  the  sides  of  which  were 
elaborately  wrought.  Between  these  objects  and  the  nave  were  two 
remarkably  fine  tilting  suits,  the  figures  being  mounted  on  horses 
in  the  act  of  encounter.  They  belonged  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  a  glass  case  near  at  hand  was  the  celebrated  ivory  cross-bow,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  VI,  and  a  curious  instrument  from  which  our  modem 
dragoons  derive  their  name.  It  was  a  primitive  gun  made  of  wood, 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  called  a  dragon.  There  were  also  several  beautifully 
wrought  couteaux  de  chasse,  and  in  one  case  a  magnificent  display  of 
shields,  including  the  targets  of  Francis  I  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
the  former  executed  by  Negroli,  the  latter  by  Pacini.  On  the  opposite 
side,  also  in  a  glass  case,  were  finely  embossed  shields,  contributed  by  the 
Marquess  of  Breadalbane  and  Lord  Delamere.  There  were  also  a  remark- 
able two-handed  sword,  with  the  two  cognizances  of  De  Lisle  and  Warwick, 
and  a  superb  partizan  with  highly-wrought  staff,  said  to  be  a  present  firom 
the  Pope  to  Henry  VIII :  these  and  a  halberd,  probably  used  in  ecclesiastical 
processions,  were  also  deserving  of  special  study  for  design. 

Of  primitive  times,  also,  one  great  rarity,  the  thin  bronze  coating  of 
an  ancient  British  shield,  found  in  the  river  Witham,  Linconshire,  claims 
remembrance.  The  central  boss  was  studded  with  small  pieces  of  cornelian. 
Near  it  were  placed  two  other  remarkable  objects,  namely,  circular  shields 
or  targets,  used  by  the  primitive  occupants  of  our  island. 

From  the  armourer  to  the  goldsmith  of  olden  times  may  be  considered 
an  easy  transition. 
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Of  rich  church  plate,  especially  Chalices,  Monstrances,  Shrines,  Patenfl, 
Thuribles,  and  Candlesticks,  the  chief  contributors  were  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
Dr.  Rock,  Colonel  Meyrick,  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope,  M.P. 

The  Corporation  plate  was  collected  from  New  College,  Queen's  and  Oriel 
Colleges,  Oxford ;  from  Corpus,  St.  John's  and  Pembroke  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge ;  from  the  civic  authorities  of  York,  Yarmouth,  Thetford,  Chester, 
Rochester  and  Lincoln;  also  from  the  London  companies  of  the  Gold- 
smiths, Barber-Surgeons,  Clothworkers,  Mercers  and  Carpenters.  From 
among  the  latter  of  these  was  to  be  seen  the  cup  presented  by  Samuel 
Pepys,  and  mentioned  in  his  diary.  A  very  curious  collection  of  watches 
served  to  shew  the  advances  made  in  mechanical  workmanship  and  tlie 
wonder^l  amount  of  taste  which  prevailed  at  an  eariy  period  in  fabricadng 
the  cases  to  hold  them.  Enamels  also,  mainly  through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Danby  Seymour,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  formed 
an  almost  unrivalled  collection. 

Li  the  earliest  examples  of  enamelling  the  colours  were  kept  quite 
distinct  and  separated  from  each  other  by  slender  walls  of  gold.  These 
were  fixed  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  precision  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fusible  vitreous  material.  Constructed  divisions  of  tins 
nature  gave  the  name  Cloisonne  to  the  enamel  In  the  second  stage 
of  advancement,  the  same  system  of  separating  the  colours  was  main- 
tained, but  the  divisions  were  effected  by  a  different  process.  The  gold 
surface  to  receive  the  enamels  was  then  scooped  out  into  as  many  hollows 
as  masses  of  colour  were  required,  leaving  the  metal  between  them  to 
form  the  necessaiy  barriers.  This  kind  of  enamel  from  the  process  of 
hollowiDg  was  termed  champleve,*  The  third  and  last  process  was  to  paint 
freely  over  the  entire  surface  of  a  flat  plate  metal,  generally  of  copper, 
with  vitreous  colours,  blending  one  with  another  as  in  ordinary  pcundng 
and  covering  the  metal  as  completely  as  cui  artist  would  his  panel  or 
canvas.  Cf  this  latest  style  by  Courtois  and  several  other  fine  artists  of 
Limoges,  Ac,  the  most  important  came  from  Mr.  Danby  Seymour's 
collection. 

Of  Henri  Deux  ware,  only  forty  examples  being  known  in  the  ^1® 
world.  Sir  Anthony  Rothschild  contributed  the  most  precious  specimens. 

*  See  the  woodcut  firom  the  Art  Treasures,  contributed  to  this  vol.  by  Messrs.  Dsj* 
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Of  Majolica,  Palissy,  Sevres  and  other  kinds  of  pottery  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  in  any  detail,  nor  can  the  various  articles  of  famiture  and  decoration 
be  dwelt  upon.  One  personal  relic,  however,  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion :  this  was  Cardinal  Wolsey's  hat,  formerly  in  the  collection  at  Straw- 
berry bill  and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  the  Tragedian. 

The  art  of  binding  books  was  abundantly  illustrated,  both  in  original 
examples  of  the  various  styles,  when  the  workman  often  exercised  his  craft 
for  the  love  of  God  instead  of  lucre,  and  also  in  the  modem  imitations 
by  Leighton,  Tarrant  and  others.  A  large  series  also  of  medallions  and 
coins,  in  bronze,  silver  and  gilding,  especially  of  the  Italian  and  Grerman 
States,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  were  deposited  in 
side  cases ;  these,  although  in  themselves  unattractive,  were  suited  to 
convey,  most  important  lessons  whether  in  portraiture  or  events,  or  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  medallists'  art. 

Exquisitely  minute  carvings  in  ivory  attracted  much  attention  and  sur- 
prised many  by  the  taste  in  de*sign  and  execution  of  which  the  material 
seemed  capable.  The  ancient  Roman  Consular  Diptychs  have  been  already 
particularized ;  but  the  austere  style  of  the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  school 
was  amply  shewn  in  the  large  square  casket  belonging  to  Colonel  Meyrick, 
and  several  Plaques  from  the  Fejervary  Collection,  now  the  property  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer.  The  more  perfect  Italian  style  was  best  exhibited  in 
the  graceful  Bonbonniere  belonging  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  M.P.,  whilst  the 
luxuriance  and  freedom  of  composition  and  workmanship  in  latter  times 
were  most  fully  attained  by  the  Flemings,  as  seen  in  the  numerous  cups, 
sword-handles  and  couteaux  de  chasse,  contributed  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  Earl  Cadogan,  Mr.  Philip  Howard  and  Mr.  Goff.* 

Rich  specimens  of  embroidery  with  the  needle  and  productions  of  the 
loom  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the  building.  One  case  was 
especially  remarkable  for  the  mass  of  silk  and  gold-embroidered  church 
vestments  on  which  historical  scenes  were  figured  in  numerous  compart- 
ments ;  among  them  the  Santo  Volto  of  Lucca  was  especially  noticeable. 
Many  borderings  of  the  richest  ornamentation  involved  a  display  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones  upon  gold  and  silver  tissue.f 


•  See  the  accompanying  woodcut  obligingly  lent  by  Messrs.  Day,  from  the  Art 
Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

+  See  the  woodcut  of  an  embroidered  cope  from  the  Art  Treasures,  obligingly  lent  for 
ibis  volume  by  Messrs.  Day. 
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Numerous  liaDgiogs  of  arras  and  gobelins  tapestry,  some  of  extraordinary 
splendour,  from  Wolsey's  Hall  in  Hampton  Court,  deserved  a  better  posi- 
tion than  it  seems  to  haye  been  possible  to  haye  afforded  them.  Many 
examples  also  of  RaphaeVs  cartoons,  in  the  very  materials  for  which  they 
were  designed  to  be  executed,  were  to  be  seen  in  contributions  from  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch*s  at  Boughton  Hall  and  from  Ford  Abbey,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Miles.  Tapestry  also  of  a  late  date,  but  valuable  towards 
the  history  of  the  art,  had  been  profusely  contributed  from  Windsor  Castle. 
Some,  however,  of  the  really  early  and  rare  fabric  from  the  Netherlands, 
illustrative  of  a  period  close  upon  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold,  was  to  be 
seen  among  the  wonderful  varieties  which  distinguished  the  Soulages 
collection. 

The  Soulages  collection,  which  formed  a  grand  feature  in  itself,  and  was, 
as  an  accession  of  novelty  and  variety,  an  acquisition  of  great  importance 
for  Manchester,  contained  httle  that  requires  specification  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Robinson's  catalogue  has  most  ddmirably  set  forth  the  peculiar 
interest  and  claim  possessed  by  each  separate  article;  but  the  general  mass 
resolves  itself  into  classes- of  carved  furniture,  hangings  and  ornaments, 
with  nothing  in  their  actual  workmanship  or  other  qualities  requiring  a 
marked  distinction  in  these  pages.  Certain  Majolica  plates,  however, 
should  be  excepted  on  account  of  the  rare  historical  nature  of  the  paintings 
on  them ;  one  contained  a  portrait  of  Pietro  Perugino,  and  another,  the 
Pope  Leo  X.  in  a  grand  procession,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  his  noble- 
men, and  attended  by  Cardinals.  A  third,  the  famous  plate  from  the  Bemal 
collection,  may  also  be  named ;  it  was  ornamented  with  a  picture  of  Raphael 
superintending  the  decorations  of  the  Majolica  vessels  which  bear  his  name. 

In  order  to  render  the  instruction  pertaining  to  ornamental  and 
decorative  art  as  complete  as  possible,  the  Government  very  liberally  per- 
mitted a  selection  to  be  made  from  the  British  Museum  and  the  Sooth 
Kensington  Museum  of  specimens  of  art-manufacture  and  workmanship 
most  conducive  to  that  purpose. 

To  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  general  recapitulation,  a  few  numerical 
particulars  on  minor  subjects  may  not  be  unacceptable.  The  following  are 
the  dates  when  some  of  the  first  and  most  important  pictures  left  London, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Green,  for  Manchester.  Lord  Yarborough's  pictures 
were  removed  from  Arlington  street,  February  21st,  1857.    The  Prince 
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F.aitM  1>y  J.  B.  Wannft,  Archit<^rt 


GROUP   OF   CHINESE    PORCELAIN. 

Consisting  of  an  Enamelled  Corripctier,  with  Ofien  cover  ;  an  Rpxa^onal  Vane,  finr>ly  painted  .   a  richly  decorated 
Plate  :  and  a  Teapot,  with  double  kylin  handl«°  and  gilt  cover.    • 
Th<*  property  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  J.  P.  Fisrhor,  F.i*-i..  the  H^v.  S   Titlo-.v,  and  th'^  F.arl  of  Ca<Joiian. 
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Consort's  from  Kensington  Palace,  March  18th.  The  Foundling  Hospital 
and  Mr.  Stirling's,  March  23rd,  and  the  Diploma  pictures  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  March  24th.  They  were  for  a  while  received  at  Manchester  in 
a  temporary  place  prepared  expressly  for  them.  The  first  instalment  of 
art  in  the  official  buildings  of  the  Exhibition,  No.  100,  Mosley  street, 
was  from  Col.  Meyrick,  and  consisted  of  a  portrait  of  Nell  Gwynne,  the 
Holbein  miniatures  of  Henry  VIII  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  the  founder  of  the  Goodrich  collection. 

My  first  visit  to  mansions  and  galleries  of  art  to  inspect  and  select 
pictures  according  to  the  permissions  granted  by  the  respective  owners, 
was  to  Lord  de  Tabley's  and  Mr.  Smith  Barry's,  Marbury  Hall,  September 
29th,  1856.  My  last  visit  was  in  April,  1857,  to  Liverpool,  when  I 
selected  Mr.  Baruchson's  and  Mr.  Hodgson's  pictures,  and  made  a  further 
demand  on  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  which  the  directors  very 
liberally  sanctioned. 

The  contributions  from  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Hdlford  were,  by  subse- 
quent arrangement,  retarded  to  the  last  hour.  The  Duke  of  Manchester's 
also  were  accidentally  detained,  and  in  consequence  of  these  delays  many 
considerable  difficulties  and  irregularities  of  arrangement  in  the  galleries 
occurred.  The  following  curious  particulars  are  derived  from  some  very 
authentic  communications  which  have  appeared  in  London  since  the  closing 
of  the  Exhibition*  and  may  serve  in  no  small  degree  to  prove  the  extent 
and  working  of  the  undertaking,  as  well  as  some  of  the  immediate  effects 
which  it  produced. 

The  galleries  of  ancient  masters  contained  1,079  pictures,  exclusive  of 
the  44  contributed  by  the  Marquess  of  Hertford.  The  Portraits  numbered 
386,  Modem  pictures  689.  Marble  sculptures  160,  Water  colour  drawings 
969,  Engravings  1475.  The  estimated  worth  of  the  1812  pictures  was 
nearly  five  millions  of  money. 

The  seven  gentlemen  forming  the  Executive  Committee  purchased  the 
entire  Soulages  collection  at  the  price  of  Jg  13,500,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  exhibiting  it  at  Manchester.  It  has  ever  since  remained  on  their  hands. 
A  police  force,  consisting  of  67  men,  under  the  superintendence  of  Inspector 
Pierce,  kept  constant  watch  in  the  building :  forty-two  men  patrolled  by  day ; 

*  Many  very  oarioas  particulars  od  minor  poiuts  connected  wilb  the  exhibition  wera 
published  in  a  series  of  Papers  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  January,  180b. 
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eleren  by  night :  157,250  copies  of  the  general  catalogne  were  printed,  and 
13,250  of  the  catalogue  of  drawings  and  engravings.  The  reyenae  from  the 
sale  of  the  shilling  catalogae  was  something  near  upon  £7,400.  On  tibe 
first  day  2,643  copies  of  the  catalogue  were  sold.  The  reyenue  arising 
from  the  pence  charged  for  sticks,  umbreUas,  parcels,  &o,j  left  at  the 
entrance,  ayeraged  about  £10  a  day.  The  total  sum  deriyed  from  this 
source  amounted  to  nearly  £1500. 

The  number  of  season  tickets  sold  was  12,357.  The  total  number  of 
yisitors  during  the  course  of  the  Exhibition  amounted  to  1,386,715.* 

A  useful  diagram  drawn  by  James  Gresham,  shewing  the  fluctuations  in 
the  number  of  visitors  during  the  period  that  the  exhibition  remained  open, 
was  published  under  the  authority  of  Mr.  Deane,  the  general  commissioner. 
By  this  oflScial  return  it  appears  that  on  the  opening  day.  May  6tb,  when 
season  ticket  holders  and  invited  guests  alone  were  admitted,  8,000  per- 
sons were  in  the  building.  Between  that  period  and  the  Queen*s  visit  on 
the  30th  June,  the  fullest  attendance  happened  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  June, 
when  11,574  persons  attended.  During  the  day  of  Her  Majesty's  visit, 
when  the  public  were  admitted  at  one  shilling  each,  immediately  after  she 
had  left,  the  number  of  visitors  amounted  to  16,106.  On  Saturday, 
August  22nd,  when  the  price  of  admission  after  two  o'clock  was  reduced 
to  sixpence,  the  number  amounted  to  20,610.  The  greatest  number  of 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  in  one  day  occurred  on  Tuesday,  October  13th, 
that  being  the  last  occasion  of  the  shilling  admissions,  when  29,160 
persons  passed  the  barriers.  On  Saturday,  the  17th,  when  the  charge  for 
admission  was  half  a  crown,  the  number  of  visitors  amounted  to  17,988. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  Exhibition,  Thursdays  were  reserved  for 
the  wealthier  classes :  payment  at  the  doors  was  not  less  than  half  a  crown: 
whilst  an  extra  display  of  music,  under  Mr.  Halle's  excellent  direction, 
gratified  the  visitors.  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  fell  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  August,  when  the  number  of  visitors  reached  only  4,426.  The 
smallest  attendance  in  one  day,  3,437,  occurred  on  Monday,  the  llth  of 
May.  On  the  first  shilling  day,  Monday  the  18th  of  May,  the  admissions 
numbered  4,299. 

•  The  entire  receipts  of  the  exhibition  appear  to  have  been  j£93,504,  viz. :  monfj 
paid  at  doors  £60,990,  season  tickets  £2S,0U,  catalogues,  &c,  j£8000,  and  ombielit 
and  stick  department  £1600. 
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An  official  return  of  the  contributions  and  contributors  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1855,  has  also  points  of  interest  for  the  present  occasion. 

France  herself  contributed  1832  paintings  by  1029  artists,  Great  Britain 
874  paintings  by  295  artists,  Belgium  206  paintings  by  134  artists,  Prussia 
154  paintings  by  111  artists,  Austria  107  paintings  by  97  artists,  Bavaria 
65  paintings  by  41  artists,  Holland  98  paintings  by  75  artists,  Sardinia  86 
paintings  by  19  artists,  Switzerland  97  paintings  by  45  artists,  Tuscany 
1  painting  by  1  artist.  Papal  States  11  paintings  by  18  artists,  Spain  69 
paintings  by  31  artists. 

Of  sculptures,  France  contributed  354,  Great  Britain  80,  Austria  91, 
Prussia  38.  Of  engravmgs,  France  442,  Great  Britain  329,  Holland  30, 
Prussia  53,  Saxony  12. 

Itmay  begenerallyadmitted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Italy,  Great  Britain, 
taken  altogether,  contains  a  greater  amount  of  excellent  pictures  than  any 
other  country.  The  existence  of  these  fine  works  is  known  chiefly  by 
records  of  sales  as  they  pass  into  private  hands.  Until  the  year  1824,  no 
acquisition  of  pictures  was  made  by  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  and  imtil  that  period  there  was  no  place  whatever  where  the  working 
classes  could  obtain  access  to  first-rate  pictures.  The  avidity  with  which 
our  monied  countrymen  purchase  works  of  art  has  long  been  known,  and 
it  is  remarkable  also  that  most  of  the  important  sales  of  pictures  take  place 
in  England.  Objects  of  art  are  sent  over  here  for  that  express  purpose, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  collections  of  the  King  of  Holland,  Soult 
and  Cardinal  Fesch,  all  the  best  works  seem  to  have  passed  under  an 
English  hammer :  many  of  them,  it  is  true,  to  return  to  continental 
ownership ;  many  also  into  private  hands  in  our  own  country.  To  obviate 
this  fate  of  seclusion  which  had  even  then  be&llen  so  many  chefe 
d'oeuvre  in  England,  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  British  Institution, 
Pall  Mall,  was  devised.  There,  in  three  small  rooms,  a  certain  number 
of  pictures  is  annually  gathered  for  the  season  from  private  hands.  But 
their  yearly  number  is  very  limited,  and  it  is,  after  all,  only  those  persons 
actually  resident  in  London,  who  can,  after  a  long  series  of  exhibitions, 
obtain  any  notion  of  the  vast  extent  of  treasures  which  our  countiy 
does  in  fact  possess.  Foreigners  who  come  over  for  a  few  months 
in  the  season,  can  have  but  a  very  poor  idea  of  our  pictorial  riches. 
Persons  also  who  might  otherwise  desire  to  study  these  works  find  it  too 
long  and  too  expensive  a  labour  to  go  about  from  one  mansion  to  another 
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asking  for  permission  of  access,  and  strangers  cannot  always  foresee  the 
nature  of  the  various  impediments  that  may  lie  in  their  way. 

In  1832  Dr.  Passavant  of  Frankfurt  am  Main  made  a  somewhat 
extensive  journey  through  England,  and  published  an  excellent  account  of 
his  travels,  dwelling  especially  upon  the  pictures  and  works  of  art  which 
then  came  under  his  notice.  The  work  was  translated  into  English  and 
had  a  decided  success.  The  original  preface  to  Dr.  Passavant's  volume 
contains  much  useful  bibliographical  information  on  works  of  art  in  England 
as  they  existed  up  to  that  period.  Dr.  G.  Waagen  visited  our  country  in 
1835,  and  in  point  of  amplitude  greatly  improved  on  Dr.  Passavant.  His 
work  was  also  translated  into  English ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  1851 
that  Dr.  Waagen  obtained  that  general  reputation  as  an  art  critic  which  he 
deserved.  The  publication  of  his  notes  on  art  in  England,  in  1854, 
extended  to  three  large  volumes  with  an  excellent  index,  established  him 
at  once  as  the  authority  upon  such  matters.  Various  offers  of  contribution, 
however,  soon  revealed  that,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  Dr.  Waagen 
during  his  repeated  visits,  he  had  by  no  means  exhausted  all  the  choicest 
works  contained  within  these  shores,  and  the  publication  of  a  fourth  or 
supplemental  volume  by  him,  subsequent  to  the  Manchester  Exhibition, 
affords  the  best  conffrmation  of  this  statement. 

An  exhibition,  therefore,  of  Pictures  on  the  principle  of  the  London 
British  Institution,  but  of  course  vastly  extended,  would  be  in  itself  most 
desirable;  and  this  system  Manchester  chose  to  adopt,  as  she  desired 
to  attract  all  the  world.  Once  determined  on,  the  catalogues  of  the 
British  Institution,  Dr.  Waagen's  works,  besides  extra  notes  which  he 
obligingly  supplied,  and  the  writings  of  Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  Passavant, 
Mra.  Jameson,  Smithes  Picture  Catalogues.  Granger  and  the  *'  English 
"  connoisseur,"  afforded  a  most  valuable  basis.* 

That  an  exhibition  of  this  nature  was  already  much  wanted  in  England, 
seemed  quite    evident.      The  entire   result    now  shews,  however,  that 


•  In  compiling  the  official  catalogue,  I  took  especial  care  to  give  every  reference  to 
the  above  works,  and  cited  both  page  and  volume,  with  my  best  accuracy,  in  the  desire  of 
affording  means  to  tliose  who  might  choose  to  make  themselves  more  minutely  acquainted 
with  tlie  history  of  the  pictures,  than  was  possible  from  the  official  shilling  volume. 
My  own  strong  recommendation  to  the  Committee  had  been  from  the  first  to  have 
fuller  and  more  expensive  catalogues  of  particular  departments  prepared,  as  well  u 
slighter  ones,  to  be  sold  at  different  scales.  This  course  seems  to  have  been  very 
successfully  adopted  at  the  National  Gallery  and  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
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Manchester  was  not  at  all  the  best  locality  for  it,  nor  were  the  people  who 
crowded  there  during  the  later  days  that  the  Exhibition  remained  open,  pre- 
pared to  receive  any  special  benefit  from  it,  beyond  what  good  copies  educa- 
tionally arranged  would  haye  afforded  them.  A  Sydenham  Palace  combining 
pleasure  with  education  would  haye  been  more  beneficial.  The  sight  of  the 
most  precious  pictures  by  old  masters,  which  require  a  special  study  and 
education  before  hand,  was  of  no  real  advantage  to  them ;  worn  and  torn 
canvases,  blistered  surfaces  and  strange  impersonations  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  engage  either  their  attention  or  sympathy.  But  with  modem, 
iresh,  clear  intelligible  pictures,  the  case  was  far  different.  Of  modem  art, 
a  still  more  extensive  series,  especially  from  foreign  countries,  would  have 
rendered  immediate  benefit.*  Had  these  ancient  and  mysterious  pictures 
been  ticketed  vdth  the  names  of  the  respective  owners  and  the  prices 
that  had  actually  been  paid  for  them,  the  gazers  might  have  come  away 
with  some  definite  idea ;  but  to  the  majority  these  old  works  were  mere  dingy 
masses  of  canvas  and  blotches  of  colour.  That  which  appeals  to  present 
feelings  was  more  important  for  them.  A  collection  of  the  best  procurable 
copies  from  the  greatest  works  of  the  old  masters  abroad — and  many  very 
excellent  large  copies,  both  ancient  and  modem,  could  easily  be  obtained  in 
this  country — would  have  been  quite  as  effective,  and,  to  my  thinking,  much 
more  locally  beneficial.f  The  result,  however,  has  proved  that  Manchester 
founded  a  guest-hall  principally  in  her  galleries  of  the  old  masters.  Here 
it  was  that  foreigners  especially  and  the  dilettanti  of  the  south  delighted 
to  congregate,  for  the  exhibition  afforded  information  and  benefit  to  each 
person  in  proportion  to  the  knowledge  and  experience  he  brought  with 
him.J 

Much,  however,  had  been  expected  from  the  spontaneous  visits  of  the 
working  classes  during  the  great  annual  holidays  of  the  manufacturing 
district,  Whit  Monday  and  Tuesday ;  but  the  people  whose  duties,  keep 
them  under  mill-roofs  day  after  day,  naturally  preferred  the  fresh  air ;  and 

*  It  was,  however,  amusing  to  hear  how  readily  technical  terms  were  made  nse  of  by 
persons  of  superior  station,  becoming  really  in  many  mouths  a  sort  of  cant. 

f  This  feature  I  strongly  recommended  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Committee  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  undertaking. 

X  Of  the  older  and  more  severe  pictures,  both  German  and  Italian,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  a  general  mass  of  working  people  would  take  much  account; 
but  I  was  powerfully  struck  by  the  tone  and  manner  of  those  among  the  lower  classes 
who  did  stop  to  look  at  them,  as  well  as  of  those  who  merely  cast  a  glance  as  they 
walked  by.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  painter  and  they  had  notliing  in  common ; 
but  these  spectators  did  not  jeer  or  ridicule.  tJ'cy  frequently  wondered  what  was  to  be 
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the  excursioQ  trains  conyeyed  them  in  dense  numbers  as  &r  as  possible 
among  the  blue  hills  and  green  trees  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  ^ere 
they  enjoyed  themselves  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  lower  and  uneducated 
classes  did  not  go  to  the  Art  Treasures  willingly.  Many  went  because 
they  were  told  they  ought  to  go,  and  vast  eflPorts  were  made  towards  the 
dose  to  send  whole  schools,  institutions  and  districts  of  children  by 
means  of  subscriptions  and  various  forms  of  treat-giving.  In  this  way 
the  galleries  became  densely  crowded,  so  that  many  who  both  could  and 
would  have  enjoyed  the  works  of  art  thus  temptingly  arranged  before, 
them,  were  prevented.  Had  educational  information  been  at  the  same 
time  afforded  to  these  helpless  children  and  &ctory  people,  a  more  direct 
benefit  might  have  resulted.  Had  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  taken 
more  time  over  it,  and  during  three  years  instead  of  one,  dissemnaUd 
preparatory  instruction  among  the  lower  classes,  they  would  have  afforded 
hx  more  gratiffcation. 

The  portrait  gallery,  although  greatly  exceeding  the  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions which  were  entertained  of  its  importance  at  the  beginning,  was  totaDy 
lost  upon  the  mass  of  visitors  for  want  of  labels  to  indicate  the  names  at 
least  of  the  persons  represented. 

When  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  the  Members  of  the  Historic 
Society  during  their  visit  to  Manchester,  I  particularly  stated  my  intention 
of  affixing  labels  to  the  pictures,  and  having  writings  on  the  walls  to  mark 
the  various  schools  and  leading  dates.  This  design,  however,  for  which  I 
had  made  extensive  prepamtion,  was  set  aside  by  a  decision  of  the  superior 
authorities.* 


seen  in  such  things,  and  sometimes  an  exaggerated  attitude  raised  a  laugh ;  still,  for 
the  most  part,  the  cruder  efforts  of  the  old  artists  were  regarded  with  respectftil  silence, 
and  it  was  therefore  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  the  people  who  did  come  were  not 
better  prepared.  But — it  may  be  said — "  the  effects  are  yet  to  come,  what  these  people 
**  have  now  seen  will  sink  deep  in  some  minds  at  least"  True,  in  some,  but  that  only  among 
the  younger  ones.  Had  a  different  class  of  objects  been  prepared  for  their  notice,  the 
effects  would  haye  been  not  only  more  decided,  but  more  immediate. 

*  When  we  remember  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  numerous  labels  and  insciip- 
tions  adopted  in  the  great  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  and  the  important  part  they  filled  even 
as  a  means  of  graceful  decoration  and  cheerful  colour — white  letters  upon  red — the  recent 
deficiency  seems  the  more  to  be  regretted.  The  general  colour  of  the  walls  at  Manch«ter 
was  a  dull  green ;  bat  when  accident,  at  the  time  of  the  heavy  rains,  compelled  the  tem- 
porary substitution  of  red  cloth  behind  the  pictures,  an  improvement  in  effect  was  univer- 
sally admitted.  In  saloons  A,  B  and  C,  the  pictures  were  so  close,  that  scarcely  an  inch 
of  waU  could  be  seen ;  but  in  the  Hertford  and  modem  galleries,  especially  saloon  D, 
the  dull  green  had  a  very  poor  effect. 
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Had  certain  days  or  parts  of  days  in  each  week  been  reserved  at  a  higher 
price,  and  devoted  to  lecturing  and  instruction,  much  good  might  have 
resulted.  Indeed,  as  in  Hyde  Park,  I  fully  expected  a  lecture-room  would 
have  been  constructed. 

A  library  of  reference  was  also  a  great  desideratum  to  working  visitors 
at  the  Manchester  Exhibition.  Books  of  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
the  principal  galleries  of  art  are  always  necessary  for  those  who  really 
desire  to  study  the  subject  and  make  comparisons^  Manchester  itself  did 
not  appear  to  contain  many  high-class  or  expensive  works  of  this  nature,  nor 
could  casual  visitors  think  of  taking  ponderous  books  with  them.  At  the 
same  time,  having  such  books  at  command  in  London,  there  would  have 
been  no  chance  of  their  purchasing  them  of  the  booksellers.  A  well- 
chosen  libraiy,  arranged  like  the  one  till  lately  at  Marlborough  House, 
with  a  trifling  sum  charged  for  admission,  as  at  a  news-room,  would  have 
rendered  very  general  service.* 

It  may  after  all  be  fortunate,  that  many  of  our  finest  private  collections 
of  pictures  were  not  forwarded  to  Manchester,  Their  very  absence  led  to 
the  acceptance  of  offers  that  would  otherwise  have  never  been  entertained; 
and  by  these  circumstances  a  large  class  of  excellent  and  much  less  known 
pictures  were  brought  to  light. 

In  my  preliminary  arrangements  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  I  imdertook  to  collect  for  them  various  objects  of 
ancient  art  and  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  to  arrange  and  catalogue 
them  on  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  Here  my  engagement  terminated. 
I  strictly,  from  the  first,  limited  my  labours  to  the  old  masters,  avoiding 
any  connection  with  the  galleries  of  modem  art,  and  I  particularly  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  returning  the  pictures  after  the  close  of 
the  Exhibition.  At  the  same  time  strong  reasons  were  firequently  held 
out  to  me  to  believe  that  I  could  be  of  much  service  to  the  Committee 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  both  in  lecturing  and  affording  information 
to  visitors  when  the  Exhibition  had  once  opened ;  but  it  appeared,  as  the 
preparations  advanced,  that  such  thoughts  were  not  entertained,  and  all 
information  was  to  be  entered  in  the  catalogues  alone.    A  handsome  letter 

•  Finding  the  impossibilty  of  procuring  books  necessary  for  reference  whilst  preparing 
the  catalogue,  I  had  numerous  works  in  my  own  library  forwarded  from  London.  Many 
of  these  being  both  rare  and  serviceable,  I  would  gladly  have  deposited,  for  a  while, 
in  such  an  accessible  collection. 
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of  thanks  from  the  Executive  Committee  teiminated  my  directorship  of  the 
Manchester  Eidiibition.  I  offered  the  Committee  to  devote  a  month  of  mj 
own  time,  free  of  expense,  if  thej  would  only  employ  persons  to  write  and 
prepare  the  labels  I  might  dictate  to  be  affixed  to  the  pictures  and  the 
walls.  My  offer  was  rejected,  mainly,  it  appeared,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  the  catalogue.  I  even  pointed  out  that 
several  errors  remained  in  the  catalogue  and  would  have  corrected  them, 
but  received  official  intimation  that  any  further  changes  were  not  desirable. 

These  comparatively  trifling  matters  are  mentioned  here  for  the  sole  par- 
pose  of  accounting  for  the  nonfulfllment  of  measures  which  I  had  announced 
to  the  Society,  and  towards  which,  at  the  time,  I  was  so  much  encouraged  bj 
the  members.  I  am  naturally  anxious  to  record  what  I  would  have  done,  and 
to  express  a  hope  that  in  any  future  undertaking  of  similar  magnitude  and 
importance,  the  system  of  labelling  for  the  multitude  may  be  carried  into 
effect.  Both  in  the  National  (Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  that  system 
works  admirably.  It  has  been  proved  in  those  establishments  that  a  ready 
display  of  the  leading  names,  both  of  artist  and  subject,  serves  only  to 
excite  a  desire  for  further  information,  and  that  in  consequence  a  greater 
number  of  catalogues  have  been  sold. 

Looking,  however,  to  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition,  th^re  were  manj 
serious  gaps  and  many  shortcomings  that  could  not  have  been 
anticipated :  even  after  the  preparations  had  considerably  advanced, 
not  a  few  disappointments  as  to  pictures  arose.  None,  however,  were  so 
severely  felt  or  so  much  to  be  regretted,  as  that  of  withholding  his 
contribution  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar. 
The  superlative  quality  of  his  pictures  is  universally  known  and  he  clearly 
named  and  promised  pictures  which  I  had  seen,  measured,  and  resenred 
spaces  for  on  the  walls,  till  the  last  minute.  Sir  John  Eamsden,  also, 
liberally  consented  to  lend  pictures,  but  the  packers  unfortunately  were 
not  able  to  reach  his  country  residence  in  time.  The  same  misfortune 
caused  the  extensive  picture  contributions  willingly  granted  by  Mr. 
Danby  Seymour,  M.P.,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  and  Mr.  Edward  Cheney, 
to  be  of  no  avail,  and  a  very  important  bust,  by  Bernini,  of  great 
interest  in  the  history  of  art  and  readily  promised  by  Earl  De  Grey,  was 
also  lost.  The  extraordinary  Van  der  Neer,  belonging  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
and  several  other  works  had  also  T)een  promised.  Mr.  Blundell  had 
assigned  a  very  extensive  supply  of  pictures  from  luce  Hall ;  but  found 
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at  the  last  moment  that  legal  conditions  prevented  their  being 
removed  from  the  estate.  By  this  means  a  very  important  picture 
by  Van  Dyck,  and  many  early  German  and  excellent  Italian  pictures, 
as  well  as  some  very  fine  Wilsons,  were  lost  to  the  Exhibition. 

A  positive  order  having  been  issued  by  the  Committee  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  forbidding  the  reception  of  any  more  works 
of  art,  however  excellent  rendered  all  counteraction  of  these  disadvantages 
impossible.  Stringent  rules  also  were  enforced  against  making  even  the 
slightest  notes  or  shorthand  sketches  in  pencil  from  any  of  the  pictures. 
The  chief  point  of  regret,  however,  as  having  impaired  the  tone  of  the 
gallery  of  ancient  masters,  was  the  rigid  determination  of  the  Committee 
to  retain  and  hang  whatever  pictures  had  actually  arrived  at  the  building. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  works  that  had  been  sent  on  private  recom- 
mendation or  through  other  circumstances,  when  placed  with  genuine 
works,  suffered  and  inflicted  wrong  by  the  contrast.  Had  I  been  permitted  to 
act  upon  my  own  judgment  in  this  respect,  I  would  at  once,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, have  returned  at  least  ihre$  hundred  pictures. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  works  of  art  in  proportion  to  the 
space  prepared  for  them,  many  paintings  of  superlative  merit  were  placed 
at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  eye.  To  counteract  this,  it  would  have 
been  well,  at  certain  intervals,  to  have  interchanged  their  positions  vertically, 
and  to  have  brought  some  of  them  for  a  while  nearer  on  a  level  with  the 
spectator.  By  this  means  the  sequence  of  the  numbers  for  reference  in 
tracking  the  pictures  by  the  catalogue  would  not  have  been  seriously 
impaired.  These  considerations  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  noting,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  be  serviceable  in  future  towards  the  management  of  any 
similar  collection. 

It  may  be  supposed  after  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I  would  have  dis- 
carded all  pictures  of  an  inferior  quality ;  that,  however,  I  certainly  could 
not  have  held  desirable.  One  among  the  many  objects  of  an  assemblage 
like  the  one  in  which  I  was  permitted  to  take  so  active  a  part,  I  hold  to  be 
the  collecting  of  all  works  that  persons  would  most  desire  to  see,  and  for  that 
reason  celehrities-^^ihexhidT  justly  or  unjustly  so — would  be  thoroughly 
admissible.  One  result  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  has  already  been  to 
convince  connoisseurs  that  many  celebrated  works  of  art  imtil  then  kept 
secluded,  or  in  peculiar  positions  difiGicult  of  access,  were  not  deserving  of  the 
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puns  that  seekers  might  bestow  upon  them.  Of  this  class  it  will  snffice  hem 
to  mention  the  Oakover  pictores,  and  one,  a  **  Silentiam  after  Michael 
"  Angelo,"  belonging  to  Mrs.  Dawson.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  &ir  to 
add  that  the  near  view  and  broad  light  which  dispelled  so  many  other 
charms,  had  also  the  good  effect  of  establishing  the  merit  of  several  pictures 
which  had  so  recently  and  unexpectedly  been  brought  to  light.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  if  more  time  had  been  allowed  in  preparation,  many  more 
discoveries  of  this  kind  would  have  taken  place. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition  was  also  to  be 
found  among  the  contributions  of  statuary. 

The  number  of  examples  of  this  art,  compared  with  those  in  the  Hyde 
Park  Exhibition,  was  far  more  limited,  and  for  the  following  reason. 

The  Committee  resolved  to  admit  no  sculpture  whatever  in  plaster;  all 
were  to  be  either  marble  or  bronze.  This  limitation,  although  it  may  have 
gratified  the  denizens  of  Manchester  by  the  sight  of  a  clear  translaceDt 
material,  led  in  many  cases  to  the  substitution  of  the  pretty  and  orna- 
mental for  works  of  a  higher  order.  It  was  perhaps  a  correct  assumption 
that  no  one  would  send  a  marble  statue  to  so  great  a  distance  where  plaster 
casts  were  also  admissible,  and  that  by  laying  down  so  exclusive  a  role  a 
fSdr  contribution  of  Parian  and  Carrara  marbles  might  be  forthcoming. 
Such,  however,  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  it  was  really  surprising  that  so 
great  a  mass  of  marble  sculpture  could  be  obtained.  Manchester,  it  seems, 
would  have  the  real  material,  and  seemed  to  believe  that  the  pure, 
beautiful  and  delicate  white  plaster  was  an  unworthy  means  for  an  artist 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  precise  form.  But  it  is  clear  that  by  means 
of  this  restriction,  many  of  the  grandest,  most  sublime  and  most  effectiTO 
productions  were  repelled. 

By  this  arrangement,  sculpture, — so  intimately  allied  with  painting  and 
so  rich  and  varied  in  character, — sank  low  in  the  Art-Treasures'  Exhibition. 

In  Hyde  Park,  however,  the  abundant  display  of  plaster  statuary  did  not 
retard  the  contribution  of  marble  works;  but  that  was  in  the  metropolis, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  every  thing  there  was  comparatively  on 
the  spot.  At  Manchester,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Ward  were 
the  most  extensive  and  liberal  contributors  of  sculpture.  The  late  Mr. 
Smith  Barry  also  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  by  the  nimierous 
antiquities  which  have  been  already  named.    Mr.  Cornwall  Legh,  M.P^ 
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exhibited  a  charming  and  massive  group  of  Ino  and  Bacchus,  of  which 
also  a  duplicate  was  sent  by  the  Marquess  of  Aberoom. 

Basreliefs  and  busts  in  marble  were  comparatively  easy  of  transport,  but 
of  the  former  only  a  very  limited  number  could  be  exhibited,  since  the 
wall-space  was  almost  totally  occupied  by  the  paintings.  The  heroic  statue 
of  Napoleon  I,  by  an  Italian  artist,  and  a  graceful  figure  of  Euphrosyne, 
by  Sir  Eichard  Westmacott,  E.A.,  were  among  the  most  important  of  the 
contributions  from  Clumber  House.  The  Greek  Slave,  by  Hiram  Power, 
and  the  recumbent  Magdalen,  by  Canova,  were  valuable  additions  from 
Lord  Ward's  gallery.  The  Greek  Hunter,  by  Gibson,  a  group  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  by  Schuler  and  a  fine  statue  of  Venus,  by  McDowell,  in  imita« 
tion  of  the  antique,  were  especially  deserving  admiration.  Nor  should 
McDowell's  colossal  group  of  Virginius  and  his  Daughter,  which  so  long 
occupied  the  most  central  position,  at  the  intersection  of  the  transepts, 
pass  unmentioned. 

There  was,  however,  no  veiled  vestal,  as  in  the  1851  Exhibition,  to 
captivate  the  public.  The  best  statues  in  the  late  exhibition,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  were  Bailey's  "  Eve  at  the  Fountain,"  Ganymede,  by 
Flaxman,  Paris,  from  the  School  of  Canova,  Venus  and  Cupid,  by  R.  Davis, 
the  woimded  Amazon,  by  Gibson,  a  basrelief  of  Angels,  by  Thorwaldsen. 
Busts  of  Wellington,  John  Hunter,  Dr.  Simpson,  Tennyson,  Dr.  Frewin 
by  Roubilliac,  and  Cardinal  Grimani  by  Alessandro  Vittoria  were  seen  to 
considerable  advantage. 

The  group  representing  a  Boy  and  a  Dolphin,  attributed  to  Raphael, 
although  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved  to  belong  even  to  his  school,  was  a 
highly  valuable  addition  to  the  collection,  as  it  afforded  judges  and  lovers 
of  art  the  fair  means  of  investigating  for  themselves  a  work  which,  like 
certain  pictures  already  alluded  to,  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  and 
been  much  talked  about 

Having  thus  far  spoken  of  the  preparations  and  arrangements  as  conducted 
by  the  committee  and  their  officials,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  glance 
at  the  various  literary  productions  which  the  undertaking  called  forth.* 

*  It  was  at  first  expected  that  the  Committee  themselves  would  have  published  some 
elaborate  and  authentic  work  on  the  Exhibition,  as  was  the  case  after  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  Hyde  Park ;  but  towards  the  end  of  September  it  was  olearly  made  known  that 
nothing  was  intended  to  be  done ;  and  Mr.  Mnrray  of  Albemarle-street,  after  confer- 
ring with  the  Committee,  withdrew  also  from  any  undertaking  of  that  nature. 
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Two  extensive  works,  recognised  by  the  Executive  Committee  and  dedi' 
cated  to  the  Piince  Consort,  have  been  published  and  claim  the  precedence. 

The  folio  volume  publbhed  by  Messrs.  Day,  called  "  The  Art  Treasures 
of  the  United  Kingdom,*'  had  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  and 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring.  It  contains  an^nmiense  variety  of  plates, 
lithographed  in  colours  from  photographic  transcripts  of  extraordinarj 
clearness,  vdth  letter-press  descriptions  by  known  writers,  and  may  be  truly 
regarded  as  the  best  record  of  that  part  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  published  a  series  of  photographs  from  the  pictures  both 
ancient  and  modem,  but  being  only  photographs  of  painted  canvases 
and  frequently  worn  panels,  liable  also  in  the  process  to  great  inequalid^ 
from  the  nature  of  the  colours  and  surfaces,  they  produce  very  different 
effects  from  the  originals  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  satbfiEustory. 
From  the  misfortune  of  blue  turning  white  and  yellow  black,  numer- 
ous difficulties  arise,  nor  can  manipulation  be  very  efficiently  introdooed 
by  way  of  counteraction.  They  can  only  be  regarded  as  vague  and  partial 
transcripts,  although  it  must  be  owned  that  wherever  the  original  doei 
clearly  reveal  itself  the  rendering  is  fsuct  indeed. 

Next  to  these  works  in  point  of  authenticity  were  a  series  of  essays  which 
appeared  as  articles  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  upon  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Exhibition,  and  which  were  afterwards  reprinted  and  sold  in 
separate  volumes.  They  were  written  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Museum  of  General  Art  by  Mr.  Waring ;  the  Armour  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Planche,  and  the  Gallery  of  Ancient  Masters  by  myself. 

Two  very  influential  articles  appeared  in  the  July  numbers  of  the  Qoar- 
terly  and  National  Reviews.  Both  writers  evince  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject  they  dilate  upon;  but  it  is  evident,  in  each  case,  that  the 
leaning  was  principally  towards  the  gallery  of  the  ancient  masters,  whereas, 
to  treat  the  Exhibition  fairly  as  a  whole,  both  the  galleiy  of  prints  and  the 
general  museum  in  the  central  nave  required  a  particular  attention.  The 
general  disposition  of  the  Manchester  operatives  towards  the  Exhibition 
was  truthfully  and  graphically  set  forth  by  the  writer  in  the  National  Beview. 

Finding  then,  thai  there  seemed  no  chance  of  any  authentic  record  being  preserved, 
I  resolved  to  attempt,  at  least,  to  devote  my  best  abilities  towards  supplying  od« 
Numerous  subscribers  and  the  encouraging  assurances  of  confidence  in  my  labours 
haye  determined  me  to  labour  to  establish  a  record  as  ample  and  as  accurate  as  possible. 
Official  duties  and  the  collecting  of  materials  for  my  great  work  have,  to  a  certain  extent 
interfered  with  my  readiness  in  committing  these  desultory  notes  to  press ;  and,  indeed, 
I  feel  some  apology  due  to  the  members  for  my  haying  caused  so  serious  a  delay. 
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Tlie  observations  also  in  the  Quarterly  relating  to  the  building  itself  are 
80  pertinent  that  a  transcript  from  page  202  maj  be  generally  acceptable. 

**  No  one  can  enter  the  Exhibition  at  Old  Traflford  without  being  im- 
**  pressed  with  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  building  to  its  immediate 
**  purpose — ^the  display  of  the  works  it  contains  There  is  no  attempt  at 
*•  fine  architecture,  no  imitation  of  a  Greek  temple  or  medieeval  town  hall. 
**  The  materials  most  fitted  for  the  construction  of  a  light  and  spacious 
"  edifice — brick,  glass,  and  iron — have  been  employed,  and  only  one  thing 
**  has  been  kept  in  view — the  object  for  which  the  building  was  intended  ; 
"  its  construction  not  having  been  confided  to  the  exhibitor  of  the  best 
"  design  in  Tudor,  Grothic  or  Italian  Renaissance.  The  result  has  been 
**  the  erection  of  a  very  noble  picture  gallery,  in  which  picmres  may  be 
*•  placed  and  seen  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  There  is  ample 
•'  space  for  hanging,  room  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art  from  a 
**  distance  when  necessary,  subdued  equal  light  and  admirable  ventilation. 
**  When  will  it  be  understood  that  the  best  architecture  consists  in  that 
"  which  most  completely  fulfils  its  object,  which  shews  the  greatest  command 
**  over  the  materials  that  are  obtainable  and  which  represents  the  wants  and 
"  feelings  of  the  day  ?  It  is  because  they  unite  these  qualities  that  two 
"  of  the  most  successful  modem  buildings  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
**  are  the  reading-room  at  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
"  bition."    The  following  also,  from  page  166,  is  so  full  of  truth  and  obser- 

tions  in  which  I  concur,  that  a  second  quotation  may  have  the  advantage 

of  better  language  to  express    my  own  thought  than  I  could  otherwise 

have  offered  to  my  audience. 

"  An  Exhibition  comprising  pictures  gathered  from  so  many  different 
"  sources  may  be  compared  with  flie  magnificent  collection  brought  together 
"  by  Napoleon  after  his  Italian  conquests,  rather,  however,  as  offering  a 
"  contrast  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  age — ^the  contrast  between  the  triumphs 
**  of  war  and  the  triumphs  of  peaceful  industry — than  with  the  view  of 
•*  making  any  comparison  between  the  merits  of  the  pictures  in  each.  The 
*'  Commissioners  employed  by  the  Emperor  drew  without  stint  from  the 
**  richest  mine  of  art  that  has  ever  been  opened  to  the  christian  world  ; 
**  churches,  convents,  palaces,  galleries — every  edifice  which  christian  piety 
•'  or  princely  munificence  had  adorned  vdth  the  greatest  works  of  the 
••  greatest  men — were  ransacked  to  render  complete  a  collection  worthy  of 
"  the  world's  capital.  It  was  a  tax  levied  upon  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  the 
**  tax-gatherer  spared  none.  We  may  then  easily  credit  the  description 
"  given  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  wander  through  the  vast  galleries 
•*  which  contained  these  treasures  of  art,  and  we  may  believe,  as  well  as  in 
"  charity  hope,  that  the  like  will  never  be  seen  again. 

**  There  were  few  pictiu-es  thus  brought  together  which  "were  not  ranked 
"  amongst  the  best  productions  of  the  masters  who  painted  them.  The 
"  somewhat  limited  nature  of  the  collection,  as  regards  the  class  of  works 
"  exhibited,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  taste  and  prejudices  of  the  day. 
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**  At  that  time  the  feeling  for  the  pure,  simple  and  devotional  character  of 
**  the  early  Italian  masters  had  not  yet  been  received.  The  edectio 
'*  schools,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them,  were  in  vogue ;  consequent! j, 
**  whilst  only  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  by  the  great  masters, 
"  who  lived  previous  to  Raphael  and  Leonardo,  were  collected,  the  Louttc 
'*  was  crowded  with  the  works  of  the  Oaracci's  and  of  the  later  Bolognese 
'*  schools.  Guide,  Guercino,  Domenichino,  and  their  pupils  and  imitatoiB. 
"  To  represent  the  earlier  Italian  schools  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
*'  centuries,  there  was  little  except  one  or  two  fine  pictures  by  Pietro  Peru- 
"  gino.  Nor  had  the  instructive  system  of  arrangement  in  chronological 
"  series  by  schools,  illustrating  the  gradual  development  of  eaclu  been  yet 
**  adopted.  Had  a  well -digested  scheme,  founded  upon  this  obvious  and 
**  now  fully  recognised  principle  been  carried  out,  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre 
**  would  have  been  the  most  complete  and  important  illustration  of  art- 
'*  history  and  of  the  progressive  unfolding  of  human  thought  that  the 
"  world  ever  saw. 

"In  the  quality  of  the  works  collected,  the  Exhibition  at  Manch^tercan 
"in  noway  be  compared  with  the  Louvre  under  the  empire.  Of  the 
**  Italian  schools  of  painting  we  have  scarcely  one  picture  whicn  can  furmsh 
'*  any  adequate  idea  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
"  are  first  in  the  hierarchy  of  art,  and  whose  master-pieces  can  best  he 
"  studied  in  the  churches  and  great  collections  of  Italy.  Nor  is  the  Eihi- 
"  bition  equal  for  the  class  of  pictures  it  contains  to  the  principal  galleries 
'*  of  Europe.  And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  form  a  more  instructive  and 
"  interesting  collection— one  which,  at  a  moment  like  the  present,  when  art 
'*  is  beginning  to  be  better  understood  and  more  widely  studied,  could  afford 
"  more  useful  hints  and  teach  more  to  the  English  public.'* 

Both  the  Quarterly  and  National  Beviews  observe  the  want  of  minute  com- 
pleteness in  the  hanging  of  the  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  and  they,  at  the 
same  time,  both  justly  and  correctly  presume  that  difficulties  and  hindrances 
beset  the  undertaking.  They  did  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of 
my  studious  desire  to  exhibit  celebrities  in  the  strongest  light,  or  of  the  rule, 
— although  stated  in  the  catalogue — that  was  laid  down  from  the  first,  and 
formed  part  of  an  agreement  with  many  of  the  contributors,  that  the 
pictures  should  be  called  by  whatever  names  owners  chose  to  send  with 
them.  In  some  instances,  as  far  as  time  allowed,  I  was  able  to  append 
more  correct  designations  than  were  at  first  sent ;  but  Lord  Nortbwick, 
like  many  others,  remained  stedfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  names  already 
assigned  in  his  gallery  catalogue. 

To  resume  my  mention  of  the  books  printed  to  illustrate  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition,  there  were  two  cheap  publications  called  the  Art  Treor 
sures'  Examiner  and  CasseWs  Art  Treawres.  These,  although  not  exclusively 
relating  to  the  collection  at  Old  Trafford,  may  have  rendered  good  service 
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by  disseminating  some  general  ideas  of  art,  and  by  affording  some  rough 
wood-cat  illustrations  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Exhibition  that 
many  would  cherish  as  souvenirs  or  indications  towards  better  things. 
The  Handbook  to  the  Exhibition  by  Thomas  Morris,  was  a  pamphlet 
hastily  made  up  from  information  gained  during  the  preparations.  Fore- 
most, however,  among  authentic  guides  should  be  placed  Dr.  Waagen*s 
well-timed,  but  too  scanty,  work  called  "  What  to  observe,  A  walk  through 
"  the  Art  Treamree'  Exhibition  under  the  guidance  of  Dr,  Waagen"  Tn 
this  the  worthy  Doctor  did  little  more  than  select  particular  pictures  for 
observation,  and  give,  as  had  already  been  done  in  the  shilling  official  cata- 
logue, a  reference  to  the  page  and  volume  of  his  **  Treasures  of  Art  in 
Great  Britain,"  containing  the  description  of  each  picture.  As  Dr. 
Waagen  did  not  enter  upon  the  modem  galleries,  an  excellently  exe- 
cuted and  ample  '*  Companion  to  a  Walk  "  was  published  by  an  amateur. 
It  really  contained  a  great  amount  both  of  historical  and  critical  infor- 
mation.    Like  Dr.  Waagen*s  the  price  was  one  shilling. 

Jerrold*8  Guide,  price  sixpence,  contained  a  large  amount  of  well  and 
closely  printed  type,  with  all  points  of  information  clearly  arranged  and 
strengthened  by  various  quotations  from  the  Times,  Aihenaum  and  Satur- 
day Review, 

The  earliest  of  the  penny  guides  was  the  "  Peep  at  the  Pictures"  capi- 
tally executed  for  its  purpose,  because  addressed  to  persons  utterly  inexpe- 
rienced in  art ;  and  it  consequently  had  an  enormous  sale.  *'  What  to  see 
and  where  to  see  it,*'  also  a  penny  guide  for  the  operatives,  went  through 
vanons  editions,  and  deserves  to  stand  high  among  works  prompted  by 
benevolent  feelings. 

There  was  besides  a  clever,  but  strange,  account  of  a  visit  to  the  Art  Trea- 
sures' Exhibition  in  a  magazine  called  "  The  Church  of  the  People,"  No.  3 
vol  3,  July,  1857,  and  the  Exhibition  was  likewise  the  theme  both  of  Sunday 
tracts  and  sermons,  among  the  latter  of  which  may  be  mentioned  "  A  word 
in  season,"  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Stowell,  preparatory  to  the  opening  on  the 
6th  May ;  and  "  The  Mother  and  the  Queen,"  by  John  R.  Beard,  D.D., 
after  Her  Miyesty's  visit,  June  30th,  1857.  Several  strange  works  also  were 
published  in  the  Lancashire  dialect  apropos  of  the  Manchester  Exhibition. 
Among  them  '*  Sam  Sondnokkur*s  Ryde  fra  Ratchda  to  Manduster.** 
*'  Bobby  Shuttle  and  his  Woife  Sayroh's  visit  to  Manchester  un'th  Greight 
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'*  Hert  Treasures  Palace,  o^t  Traffort; "  and  "a  peep  at  t'  Manchifiter  Art 
*'  Treasures  Exhebishan,  be  Tom  Treddlehoyle."  In  another  strain  also,  but 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  this  list,  was  a  clever  series  of  sketches  and 
poems  taken  from  the  pre-Eaphaelite  works  in  the  modem  gaUeiy,  called 
"  Poems  inspired  by  certain  pictures^''  &c.,  which,  although  only  caricature 
outlines  accompanied  by  slight  letterpress,  afforded  strong  proofs  of  talent 
and  a  quick  perception  of  what  really  constituted  leading  characteristics 
among  works  of  art. 

Various  works  from  the  foreign  press,  commemorating  a  visit  to  Man- 
chester, contained  both  novelty  and  information.  The  first  is  by  M.  Alfred 
Darcel  of  tbe  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  The  title  of  his  pamphlet  was 
"  Excursion  Artistiqiie  en  Angleterre.**  It  was  written  very  pleasantly,  and 
with  much  spirit  and  learning.  A  second  essay  by  the  same  author,  "  Les 
"  Arts  Industrielsy**  related  to  the  contents  of  the  General  Museum  of  Art. 
There  were  also  various  articles  in  the  German  papers  from  the  pen,  I 
believe,  of  Dr.  Waagen.  M.  Charles  Blanc,  in  his  little  volume.  "  Les 
*'  Tresors  de  Vart  a  Manchester y'*  gives  a  general  account  of  the  Exhibition 
and  a  selection  of  the  most  noteworthy  objects,  with  extracts  from  the 
catalogue  classified  under  their  respective  heads.  In  describing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Guarantee  Fund  (page  9),  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  fact, 
that  a  friend  of  his  ofifered  a  contribution  of  £200  (5,000  francs),  which  was 
declined  by  the  Committee  on  the  ground  of  their  receiving  no  subscrip- 
tion for  a  lower  sum  than  £500  (12,500  francs).  He  adds  "  J*ai  vu  la 
"  lettre ;  telle  est  ici  Tabondance  de  Tor  ;  tel  est  Torgueil  du  riche." 

A  print  connoisseur  of  Vienna  was  also  at  the  Exhibition  making 
very  careful  notes  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  seen 
any  result.  M.  M.  W.  Burger  contributed  a  series  of  articles  to  le  Steels^ 
which  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  under  the  name  "  Tresors  d'art  a 
*'  Manchester,''  M.  Paul  Mantz  also  published  an  article  on  the  Exhibition 
in  the  Bevu£  Frangaise  for  June  20,  1857.  Dr.  Springer  was  deputed  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  Exhibition. 

We  have  yet  further  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  the  Exhibition 
and  its  influences,  before  even  this  summaiy  notice  can  be  closed.  Great 
and  most  philanthropic  exertions  were  made  in  all  directions.  The  liberaUty 
of  the  wealthy  employers  contributed  much  to  secure  the  attendance 
of  vast  numbers  in  one  day.    Thus,  for  instance,  on  Saturday,  Sept.  19th, 
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^MO  of  the  operatives  from  the  famous  Saltaire  Works,  near  Bradford, 
visited  the  building  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  including  their 
refreshment  On  the  same  day  400  scholars  from  the  Prestwich  Church 
Schools  were  present,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
and  the  Countess  of  Wilton.  On  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  August,  upwards 
of  800  of  the  mechanics  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Sons, 
the  eminent  engineers,  visited  the  building.  "Aere  again,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fairbaim,  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  defrayed  the  expense. 

On  the  same  day,  about  800  of  the  work-people  of  Mr.  Edmund  Potter, 
from  Dinting,  were  treated  by  their  employer  to  a  visit. 

The  children  of  the  Manchester  Deaf  and  Dumb  School  visited  the 
Exhibition  on  the  12th  of  June. 

Four  hundred  children  of  the  Worsley  School  were  treated  to  the  Ex 
hibition  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  exertions,  the  operatives  themselves  manifested 
but  little  sympathy.  Among  these  vast  bodies,  thus  introduced,  the  work- 
men from  Mr.  Edmund  Potter's  at  Dinting,  showed  most  interest  and 
gratification.  This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways :  firstly, 
Mr.  Potter  is  known  to  have  always  devoted  especial  care  to  afford  his  men 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  useful  knowledge  and  recreation;  and 
secondly,  the  very  nature  of  their  occupation,  calico-printing,  has  an 
essentially  artistic  element  connected  with  it. 

A  letter,  addressed  to  the  Times  of  Sept  16th,  dated  Manchester,  gives 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  proceedings  of  many  a  fustian-jacketed  visitor. 
The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  it. 

"  We  have  not  a  population,  within  a  reasonable  distance,  who  can  be 
"  expected  to  appreciate  it,  (the  Exhibition)  and  although  one  of  our  news- 
•*  paper  editors  started  the  theory  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  masters  would 
"  interest  and  elevate  the  masses,  I  think  that  few  will  be  found  to  agree 
**  with  him ;  it  is  like  feeding  infants  with  '  strong  meats.'  To  shew  what 
"  the  masses  can  appreciate,  I  may  state  that  a  firm,  in  Sheffield  I  think, 
**  sent  their  work-people  to  the  Exhibition,  and  also  made  provision  for  them 
<*  having  refreshments  there ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  in  a  short  time  after 
**  reachmg  the  building,  few  were  to  be  found  in  it,  the  bulk  of  them  having 
"  gone  to  Bellevue-gardens — something  like  your  Cremome.  Nor  can  this 
"be  wondered  at,  the  people  were  true  to  their  instincts  " 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  association  or  subscriptions  like  the  Alpha  Fund, 
that  was  started  at  Manchester  in  the  course  of  September,  having  been 
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adopted  either  in  London,  during  the  Hyde  Park  EzhibitiiHi,  or  at  the 
Sydenham  Ciystal  Palaoe.  The  object  of  this  beneyolent  sdieme  at 
Manchester  was~  to  afford  all  helpless  Sunday  school  children  and  othen, 
who  had  not  sufficient,  means  to  visit  the  Exhibition. 

Sir  James  Watts,  the  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Fairbaim,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Executiye  Committee,  each  subscribed  £1 00  to  the  Alpha  Fund,  and 
by  the  successful  working  of  this  subscription,  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  number  of  visitors  was  secured.  It  is  among  these  young  and  not 
yet  too  firmly-moulded  thoughts  and  perceptions  that  the  best  results  are 
to  be  hoped  for.  Young  children,  although  their  fingers  may  have  been 
already  doomed  to  manual  labour,  have  their  minds  stiU  elastic,  and, 
although  worldly  cares  do  sit  earlier  on  the  brow  in  Manchester  than  else- 
where, fresh  thoughts  have  more  chance  of  making  an  impression  on  them 
than  on  a  world-bound  family  man.  Thus,  it  may  chance  that  some  of  these 
infantine  mill-hands,  having  seen  the  beauty  and  capacities  of  art  among 
the  modem  pictures — the  ancient  I  have  already  withdrawn  from  the 
pale  of  consideration — may  in  after  times  proclaim,  by  a  natural  talent 
rightly  evoked,  that  the  Manchester  Exhibition  had  served  as  a  means 
towards  the  creation  of  art. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  17th  of  October,  1857,  when 
Mr.  Fairbaim  addressed  a  short  and  appropriate  speech  to  the  company 
about  to  withdraw,  the  public  knew  little  more  about  the  proceedings 
of  the  Executive  Conomittee. 

All  arrangements  for  the  separating,  removing  and  returning  the  multi- 
tudinous portions  of  the  Exhibition,  had  been  so  efficiently  and  perfectly 
pre-organized  by  Mr.  Deane,  that  from  Monday,  the  19th,  when  the  work  of 
dispersion  commenced,  everything  proceeded  rapidly  and  smoothly,  and  by 
the  23rd  of  October  nearly  all  the  water-colour  drawings  and  engravings 
had  been  removed.  On  the  3 1st  of  October,  the  Ma/nchester  Guardian 
reported  that  of  pictures  by  the  ancient  masters  only  about  160  remained 
in  their  places;  nearly  all  the  historical  portraits  had  disappeared;  not 
more  than  a  score  of  modem  paintings  remained  in  the  northern  saloons. 
"  Everywhere  there  are  long  lines  of  packing-cases,  and  groups  of  men 
"filling  or  removing  them.  The  great  bulk  of  the  contributions  of  Her 
"  Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  despatched  to  Windsor  or  to  the  metropolis ; 
"  and  at  eleven  o'clock  this  forenoon,  aspecial  engine  starts  with  most  carefully 
*'  loaded  trucks,  bearing  all  that  remains.     Her  Majesty's  contributions  fill 
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*'  no  lees  than  130  cases,  some  of  them  of  the  largest  size ;  and  it  must  be 
"  remembered  that  this  statement  has  no  reference  whatever  to  the  many 
**  pictures  and  other  works  contributed  by  the  Prince  Consort,  which  are  very 
"  nearly  ready  to  be  returned.  Among  other  things  sent  from  the  Palace 
**  since  our  last  notice,  may  be  mentioned  the  Earl  of  Yarborough's  (69 
**  pictures  in  16  very  large  cases),  those  of  Earl  Spencer,  the  Earl  of 
'*  Feversham,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  all  that  belongs  to  the  East  India  Company, 
**  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Howard  Galton,  &c.'' 

On  November  7th,  the  same  journal  states, — "  We  found  yesterday, 
"  that  not  many  more  than  20  oil  paintings  of  any  kind  remained  on  the 
"  walls  of  the  Palace,  several  of  the  saloons  on  each  side  being  completely 
"  bared.  The  sculpture  not  packed,  or  not  in  the  course  of  packing,  does 
**  not  exceed  25  works ;  much  of  the  armour  has  disappeared,  huge  packages 
"  encumbering  the  floor ;  all  the  cases  have  been  more  or  less  stripped ;  and 
"  of  the  Soulages  Collection  only  a  few  articles  are  now  visible." 

On  the  1  Ith  November,  the  last  detachment  of  pictures  left  the  building, 
and  included  Viscount  Galway's  large  picture  of  Charles  1st  and  his  Queen, 
attended  by  the  dwarf.  Sir  Jeflfrey  Hudson,  starting  for  the  chase.  This 
work  of  art,  measuring  9  feet  in  height,  and  15  feet  6  in  width,  was  of 
necessity  removed  by  a  waggoh  and  horses,  as  neither  railway  nor  canal 
could  possibly  convey  it 

On  October  the  28th,  the  Executive  Committee  rendered  to  the  sub- 
scribers of  the  Guarantee  Fund  an  account  of  their  administration.  The 
general  meeting  for  this  purpose  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  parlour  at  the 
Town-hall,  Manchester.  In  the  report  read  by  the  Secretary,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  it  was  stated  that  1,053,638  visitors  paid  for  admission ;  282,377 
times  the  season  ticket  holders  availed  themselves  of  their  privilege,  making 

a  total  number  of  1,335,915  visitors.*  "Up  to  the  public  close  of  the 
"  Exhibition  on  the  17th  instant,  the  cash  receipts  from  all  sources  standing 
*•  to  the  credit  of  the  Committee  may  be  stated  at  £98,600.  The  total  ex- 
"  nenditure  up  to  the  same  period,  and  the  further  liabilities  which  are 
*•  aefinitely  known  to  the  Committee,  such  as  cost  of  police  to  the  end  of 
**  November;  insurance  of  all  kinds,  rents,  &c.,  amount  to  £99,500.  The 
**  still  further  outlay  to  be  incurred,  includes  all  the  expenses  of  retupiing 
**  the  contributions  to  their  respective  owners.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
"  it  would  be  impossible,  at  the  present  moment,  to  give  anything  more  than 

•  From  reports  in  the  Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  October  d9th  and  80th. 
In  illustration  of  the  great  traffic  created  by  the  establishment  of  the  Art  Treasures' 
Exhibition,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  that  in  the  Illustrated  News  of  August  28, 
1858,  it  is  stated  that  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition  at 
Manchester  brought  a  clear  profit  to  the  Company  of  the  ■  North  Western  Railway  of 
a£20,000.  What,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  profit  on  the  whole  period  of  the 
exhibition,  if  £10,000  for  each  of  the  first  two  months  f 
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"  this  approximate  statement  of  our  financial  position.  To  meet  this  excess 
**  of  expenditure  over  the  cash  receipts,  we  have  the  exhibition  building  and 
"  its  fittings.*'* 

The  Chairman,  Mr.T.  Fairbaim,  then  proposed  the  following  resolution  :— 

"  That  this  meeting — as  well  on  behalf  of  the  immediate  promoters  and 
"  supporters  of  the  Exhibition  of  Art-Treasures  of  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  as 
••  the  City  of  Manchester,  where  that  Exhibition  was  held,  and  the  vast 
"  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  countries  who  have  enjoyed  its  beauties,  and 
*•  benefited  by  its  lessons — records  its  sense  of  profound  gratitude  for  the 
"existence  of  that  social  harmony  in  this  country  which  alone  rendered  such 
* '  a  gathering  possible.  It  acknowledges  for  the  country  at  large,  the  munifi- 
"  cent  liberality  and  disinterestedness  of  the  contributors,  whether  in  the 
"  highest  or  the  humblest  ranks  of  life;  believing  that  one  and  all  were  moved 
*•  in  their  decisions  by  a  sincere  sympathy  for  a  great  and  refining  work,  and 
"  by  an  honest  desire  to  improve  ana  gratify  their  fellow-creatures.*' 

After  due  acknowledgment  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  ex- 
ertions and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  designs  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Exhibition  were  carried  out,  Mr.  Edward  Loyd  read  a  resolution  which 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands ;  it  was  thus  worded :— "  That  a  sum  not 
"  exceeding  £1,000  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
"  be  used  by  them  at  their  discretion,  should  they  deem  it  desirable  to 
"  recognize  the  services  of  the  oflEicers  of  the  Committee." 

This  liberal  proposal  to  devote  a  portion  of  the  Guarantee  Fund  in 
grateful  recognition  of  services,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Edmund  Buckley, 
was  at  once  passed ;  and  the  Executive  Committee  judiciously  apportioned 
the  sum  amongst  the  principal  oflBcers  then  retained  on  the  establishment, 
among  whom  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  few  had  found 
the  duties  increased  upon  them  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  at 
the  commencement. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  record  the  zeal  and  untiring  energy  of  two 
gentlemen,  Mr.  W.  Street  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Hillier,  who  were  eng«^ed  in  my 
department  for  the  special  purpose  of  aiding  me  in  compiling  both  cata- 
logues and  references,  as  well  as  guiding  the  workmen  in  hanging  the 
pictures.  The  extreme  shortness  of  time  rendered  these  qualifications 
the  more  valuable. 

On  November  2nd,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  frequently  visited 
the  Exhibition  towards  the  later  period  of  its  existence,  and  repeatedly 

•  On  the  6th  of  May,  1858,  exactly  twelve  months  after  the  magnificent  opening 
ceremonial,  the  building  was  sold  by  an  auctioneer  as  so  much  old  iron  and  second- 
band  materials.   The  produce  was  fiir  below  the  previous  expectations  of  the  committee. 
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expressed  his  regret  at  not  having  been  a  contributor  to  the  Galleries  of 
Art,  entertained  the  Executive  Committee  at  Chatsv^orth,  and  gave  on  this 
occasion  a  banquet  and  ball  expressly  in  commemoration  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures. 

On  the  31st  December,  at  a  dejeuner  given  by  the  Manchester  Town 

Council  in  the  Mayor  s  parlour,  the  Executive  Committee  appeared  publicly 

as  a  body  for  the  last  time.     The  purport  of  the  meeting  will  be  best  seen 

by  the  following  extract  from  the  resolution  which  the  Mayor  read.  "That 
**  this  Council  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  great  advantages  conferred  upon 
"  this  city  and  the  community  at  large,  by  the  recent  Exhibition  of  Art- 
"  Treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an  exhibition  of  works  of  art  unrivalled 
**  in  magnitude  and  value,  the  examination  and  study  of  which  were  emi- 
"  nently  calculated  to  improve  the  knowledge,  and  elevate  the  taste  of  all 
**  visitors,  and,  by  bringing  together  different  classes  not  accustomed  to 
"  associate,  to  promote  goodwill  and  kindly  feeling  among  all  sections  of  the 
**  people." 

The  great  interest  which  the  undertaking  at  Manchester  seems  to  have 
awakened  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  energetic  attempts 
made  by  all  lovers  of  art  who  could  compass  the  means  to  visit  that  locality, 
suffice  to  prove  the  want  of  some  collection  of  this  kind  on  a  larger  and 
more  extended  scale,  in  a  more  accessible  place  for  those  classes  who  can 
best  enjoy  and  benefit  by  it,  whilst  the  enterprise  which  has  been  so 
honourably  terminated  at  Manchester,  might  render  great  service  towards  it, 
both  in  the  way  of  example  and  experience. 

Energetic  movements,  it  appears,  are  already  begun  towards  a  great 
national  exhibition  in  London,  to  be  held  in  1861.  The  Society  of  Arts 
have  expressed  their  opinions  strongly  in  favor  of  decennial  exhibitions; 
but  the  date  now  proposed  will  by  no  means  leave  the  operators  time  to 
spare. 

In  1851,  England  displayed  her  relation  with,  and  influence  over,  the 
produce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.*    In  1861  she  might  advantageously 

*  I  perceive  that  I  omitted,  by  an  nnpardonable  oversight,  to  mention  two  important 
Exhibitions  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper.  Birmingham,  previous  even  to  the 
London  one,  held  an  extensive  Exhibition  of  Manufactures  and  Art,  in  1849.  The  tem- 
porary building  to  contain  it  was,  as  the  Hyde-park  one  -was  at  first  intended  to  be, 
entirely  of  wood.  It  measured  about  128  feet  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth,  forming  a 
kind  of  Basilica,  with  nave,  clerestory  and  aisles.  Glass  and  metal- work  were  then  con- 
fined entirely  as  materials  to  the  objects  collected  for  admiration. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1852,  the  Irish  Industrial  Exhibition  was  opened  at  Cork,  with 
great  ^clat ;  it  led  the  way  for  Mr.  Dargan's  spirited  undertaking  at  Dublin  the  following 
year. 
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shew  not  only  her  own  produce,  but  her  actual  posssssiont  in  the  fine  arts, 
confining  her  exhibition,  as  Manchester  was  the  first  to  deyise,  exdusiTely 
to  the  property  of  subjects  of  the  United  EiDgdom.  If  indeed,  as  now 
seems  more  than  probable,  this  undertaking  be  £urly  carried  into  efied; 
in  the  Metropolis,  we  may  hope  to  see  a  worthy  successor  to  the  great 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  by  which  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  in  ow 
time  upon  pictorial  art  will  be  secured. 

In  point  of  picture-gathering,  Mancestrian  enterprize  has  oertainlj 
gained  the  start  of  the  Metropolis,  and,  firom  what  has  already  been  done, 
London  may  derive  much  valuable  experience.  The  non-appearance  of 
many  of  England  s  most  celebrated  pictures  at  a  provincial  exhibitioD 
might  be  regretted;  but  their  absence  from  a  Metropolitan  collection 
would  be  fatal. 

The  display  of  engravings  and  the  best  obtainable  copies  of  great 
foreign  works,  whether  old  or  new,  on  the  original  scale,  would  be  highly 
instructive  and  beneficial,  and  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  the  order  of 
their  arrangement,  in  favourable  space,  would  be  a  chief  means  to  popa- 
larize  them.  For  all  these  requirements,  the  time  between  this  and  1861 
would  appear  comparatively  inadequate.  But,  by  means  of  accurate 
reductions  of  the  pictures,  made  to  scale  and  arranged  in  models  of  the 
galleries  of  corresponding  dimensions,  (provided,  of  course,  that  perfect 
accuracy  be  secured),  much  trouble,  uncertainty  and  delay  might  be 
avoided. 

Having  spoken  thus  freely  upon  points  which  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
most  characteristic,  as  well  as  others  which  remained  deficient  in  the 
working  of  this  great  enterprize,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  render  full  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  universal  kindness  and  urbanity  of  the  gentlemen  who 
constituted  the  Committee  of  Management ;  indeed  the  anxiety  and  in- 
cessant attention  which  they  extended  even  to  the  most  trifling  minntiffi, 
can  only  be  known  to  those  who  laboured  with  them.  Mr.  T.  Fairbairn 
and  Mr.  T.  Ashton  were  tnaly  indefatigible ;  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  the  successful  working  of  the  whole  enterprize  VFas  mainly  owing  to 
their  clearsightedness,  energy  and  devotion. 

The  policy  of  attracting  visitors  to  a  particular  spot,  and  thereby  pro- 
moting trade  and  commerce,  has  been  successfully  adopted  by  King  Louis 
oi  Bavaria  in  his  art  capital,  Miinich.    Rome,  indeed,  has  long  bees 
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principally  supported  bj  visitors  to  her  decorated  churches,  ruins,  palaces 
and  galleries ;  aud  never,  perhaps,  was  concourse  so  extraordinary  as  that 
which  flocked  to  the  papaj  city  under  the  religious  excitement  raised  by 
the  jubilee  of  BonifiBwe  VIII  in  1300.  It  succeeded  so  well,  that  the 
inducement  was  repeated  several  times  afterwards,  sometimes  even  at 
short  intervals,  but  always  with  a  certain  amount  of  succes?,  yet  never,  as 
might  naturally  be  supposed,  with  the  same  intensity  which  distinguished 
the  first. 

Our  great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  of  1861,  was  not  inaptly  termed 
"  The  World's  Fair."  In  point  of  influx  it  seems  to  have  been  to  London 
what  the  gathering  of  1300  was  to  Home.  That  parallel  may  now  very  fairly 
be  extended  to  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester  in  1857.  The  employment 
and  admiration  of  art  for  such  purposes  is  surely  the  best  policy,  and  must 
be  hailed  as  a  proof  that  a  nation  has  attained  the  highest  civilization. 

With  regard  to  Manchester,  we  must  indeed  echo  the  hopes  expressed 
by  the  enlightened  chairman  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  thanks 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  namely,  that  another  and  an  important  benefit  would 
be  found  among  themselves,  that  henceforward  they  would  all  feel  that  it 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  successful  pursuit  of  trade,  or  the  exciting 
struggles  of  commerce,  to  enjoy  or  have  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  chaste.  He  believed  that  the  more  those  feelings  were  cultivated 
the  happier  would  be  their  homes  and  the  more  enjoyable  their  lives. 

Desirable,  iudeed,  as  a  London  Exhibition  does  appear,  and  whether  the 
Art-Treasures*  Exhibition  of  Manchester  may  hereafter  be  looked  upon  as 
the  pioneer,  or  the  experimentum  crucis  of  such  a  gathering,  all  remains 
vague.  But  the  Manchester  Exhibition  is  achieved :  it  is  a  certainty,  and 
as  such  is  now  to  be  thought  of  and  dwelt  upon.  In  all  its  details,  the 
more  attentively  it  is  considered,  the  more  convinced  must  every  one  be, 
that  those  who  started  it  realized,  to  the  fullest  degree,  all  they  had 
actually  undertaken  to  effect,  and  that  nothing  but  indomitable  will,  steadi- 
ness of  aim  and  the  concentration  of  all  those  business-Hke  qualities  which 
so  essentially  distinguish  the  Englishman,  could  have  surmounted  so  many 
serious  obstacles  or  have  established  the  exhibition  on  so  firm  a  basis. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

TENTH     SESSION,    1867-68. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING. 

St.  Georges  ffaU,  IQth  October,  1857. 

J.  T.  Dahbov,  F.S.8.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minntes  of  Oie  last  meeting  were  regarded  as  read,  and  were  confirmed. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  read-the  following 

REPOBT: 

In  resigning  their  ofiBces  at  the  close  of  the  Ninth  Session,  the  retiring  Council  hare 
pleasure  in  reporting  to  the  members,  the  unintermpted  progress  and  healthy  condition 
of  the  Society.  The  routine  duties  are  performed  with  greater  ease  and  facility ;  the 
intellectual  material  is  abundant ;  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Society  has  increased ; 
and  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  members  has  been  promoted. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighth  Session,  the  number  of  members  of  all  kinds,  as  shewn 
by  the  printed  list,  was  4^!^8 ;  it  is  now  401.  These  consist  of  47  life-members,  243 
resident  annual,  167  non-resident  annual,  8  lady-associates,  3  ex-officio,  and  28  honorary. 
Some  of  these  retire  voluntarily  to-day ;  and  a  few  it  may  be  necessary  to  bring  before 
the  Society,  for  the  operation  of  Law  XII. 

The  Annual  Volume  has  been  later  than  usual  in  its  issue ;  but  it  is  now  sent  out  to 
the  members.  It  should  be  understood  distinctly  that  it  is  forwarded  to  erery  one 
whose  subscription  for  the  ninth  Session  is  paid,  whether  he  is  retiring  or  not,  and  that 
it  is  withheld  from  those  members  only  whose  payments  are  in  arrear  more  than  one 
Session. 

During  the  Session,  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  was  printed  off,  and  the  whole  is 
now  in  perfect  order.  On  every  evening  of  meeting,  the  Society's  Boom  will  be  open 
from  Five  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  Seven,  and  members  who  oanhot  attend  may 
obtain  books  by  a  written  application  to  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  shews  that  the  sum  of  X417  28.  6d.  has  been  received, 
and  i>442  7s.  7d.  paid ;  but  some  considerable  items  were  of  a  special  and  unusual 
kind.  The  working  expenses  do  not  ex:oeed  the  estimated  average,  and  there  is  a  sum 
of  £14  5s.  lid.  in  hand. 

The  practice  has  been  continued,  this  Session,  of  throwing  open  to  a  larger  number 
of  Visiters,  including  Ladies,  one  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  for  miscellaneous  purposes, 
and  the  results  were  again  highly  satisfactory. 

In  the  month  of  November  the  members  and  their  friends  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  together  the  various  collections  of  Mr.  Mayer,  by  the  special  invitation  of 
that  gentleman,  and  those  who  were  present  will  long  remember  the  agreeable  and 
instructive  evening  which  they  spent. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Society,  the  Council  made  arrangements  for 
receiving  the  Archieological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  Liverpool,  during 
the  week  of  its  meeting  at  Chester.  Their  visit  took  place  on  Saturday  the  25th  of 
July,  and  they  were  met  by  the  whole  Society  at  a  Conversazione  in  the  Town  Hall. 
The  apartments  and  lights  were  granted  by  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  Vice-President 
ex  officio. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  appeared 
to  be  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  learned  Society  of  the  district  to  express  its  views  on  the 
subject.    For  this  purpose  the  President  and  members  attended  at  tne  Town  Hall,  and 
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presented  an  Address  to  William  Brown,  Esq.  They  had  the  foriber  f^ntifieation  of 
seeing  that  the  announcement  of  their  intention  had  induced  other  pnblic  bodies  to 
follow  their  example. 

The  Annual  Excursion  during  the  past  summer  was  to  the  Art  Treasures'  Exhibition 
at  Manchester.  A  brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  and  of  the  other 
Special  General  Meetings,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Volume  IX. 

The  Council  feel  it  their  duty  to  put  upon  record,  an  expression  of  the  Tery  efficient 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Rundell  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secretary.  He 
has  however  found,  that  a  continued  attention  to  them  would  interfere  with  his  conve- 
nience, and  closes  his  labours  this  evening.  In  these  circumstances  the  Council  have 
appointed  as  his  successor  Mr.  J.  H.  Qenn. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  heen  nominated  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  retire,  ha?e 
all  shewn  great  interest  in  the  business  of  the  Sodety,  and  are  ready  to  undertake  meh 
duties  as  you  may  confide  to  them. 
It  was  then  moved  by  P.  R.  M*QuiB,  Esq.,  seoonded  by  W.  L.  Stboud,  Esq^  sad 
resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  drculated  with  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
The  following  Statement  of  Accounts  by  the  Treasurer  having  been  read. 
It  was  moved  by  David  Buxtoit,  Esq.,  seconded  by  G.  Mavsmsld  Bbowvb,  Esq., 
and  resolved  uDanimously  :— 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  be  passed,  and  printed  tod 
circulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


Dt, 


The  HisTOBic  Sociktt  of  Lakcashibs  and  Chbshibb,  in  Account  v?Uk 
Thomas  Avisow,  Treasurer. 


Or. 


The  Volumes:—  .£    s.  d. 

Printiiig  part  of  voL  viH. .  £1  16    0 

Printing  &  binding  voLiz.  143    1    0 

Lithographing.  « 22  13    6 

1«7  10    0 

Sessional  Expenses: — 

Printing  oircnlars,  pro- 
spectases,  &c 10  11    A 

StaUonery 0  14    6 

Insarance.  gas,  rent  uid 
taxes...... 18  19  11 

Accommodation  at  meet- 
ings   15  15    0 

Refreshments  at  meetings, 
including  conversazione 
atTownHall  62  13    6 

Advertising  meetings,  &o.    3    6    7 

Assistant  Secretary  50    0    0 

Commission,  making  up 
accounts,  &o 20  15    4 

Postages,  parcels,  and  mis- 
cellaneous     20  18    " 


•  203  Id    0 


Pbemanent  Charges  ; — 

Printing  circulars,  &o 16    6    0        , 

Binding  boolis  for  library..     6  16  10 
Joiners'  work  at  library   . .    3  18    0 

Envelopes 5  18    0 

Umbrella  stand 0    6    6 

Mr.  Eyes,  for  maps,  &o., 

porohased 5    7    6 

^  38  11  10 

Special  Expenses  : 32  10   3 

Balance  in  Treasorer's  hands 14   5  11 


£456  13    6 


Exsmined  by 

Petek  R.  M*Qoie,1  a„^u/i»- 
SamublGath,      '}  Auditors. 


£   a  d. 

Balance  from  last  aoeoont   39  II  0 

Beoeipts,  Session  ix : —  / 

Arrears 22  1  0 

Entrance  fees,  Session  ix. 49  7  0 

Annual  subscriptionB,  do 251   9  9 

Do.  do.  X. 4  14  « 

Do.  do.  xi 1  11  5 

Life  compositions 63  0  9 

BooksBold   1914  « 

Donation  from  C.  W.  Atkinson, 
Esq 6  5  0 


(E.E.) 
Liverpool,  I9th  October,  1857. 

Thomas  Atisos. 
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It  was  moved  by  A.  J.   Mott,  Eiq.,  geoonded  by  Thomas   Dawson,   Esq.,  and 
resolved  nnauimoasly : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Mem- 
bers of  Council,  for  their  services  daring  the  past  session. 

It  was  moved  by  P.  Maoimttbb,  M.D.,  seconded  by  Joseph  Buult,  Esq.,  and  re- 
solved unanimonsly : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  and  to  all  others  who  contributed  to  the  illustration 
of  the  volume. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moobb,  M.A.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  Humb, 
D.C.L.,  and  resolved  unanimously : — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Mr.  Mayer,  for  the  reception 
which  he  gave  to  the  members  and  their  friends  at  his  Museum  in  November 
last ;  also  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  for  his  ready  assistance 
in  the  Conversazione  of  the  25th  of  July. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members  of  Counoi],  the 
result  was  announced  from  the  chair.    (See  page  vL) 

Thanks  were  then  conveyed  by  acclamation  to  the  chairman,  for  his  services  during 
tibe  evening,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Humb,  seconded  by  William  Bubkb,  Esq. 


bth  November,  1857.     ABCILEOLOOICAL   SECTION. 

J.  T.  Dahsov,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  il, 
part  i,  4to. 

From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Aroh^ologique  de  TOrUanais,  No.  25. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South  East  of 
Ireland  Archaeological  Society,  (N.S.)  vol.  i.  No.  8. 

From  the  Institute.    The  Archseological  Journal,  No.  53,  March,  1857. 

From  the  Author.    Collectanea  Antiqua,  by  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  vol.  v, 

parti. 
From  the  Author.    **  The  Irish,  who  are  they  ?  "  by  B.  Donbavand. 

From  the  Author.     Two  Lectures  on  the  Lancashire  Dialect,  by  the  Rev.  W. 

Oaskell,  M.A. 
From  the  Author.     Two  Essays  on  Spinning  and  Weaving,  with  Incidental  Notices 

of   Allied    Subjects;    illustrative    specimens;  and  a  Poem,  by  the  Rev.  A. 

Hume,  D.C.L. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  (1)  A  triturating  stone,  used  before  hand-mills  were 
employed,  and  still  io  use  in  Central  America  and  South  Africa.  (2)  The 
lower  stone,  or  "ass"  of  a  quern.  (3)  The  upper  stone,  or  "rider*  of 
another.  (4)  A  coloured  lithograph,  shewing  two  Highland  women  at  work 
at  the  quern.  Dr.  Hume  mentioned  that  these  stones  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  Mr.  Welsh  of  Dromore,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  gentleman  who 
possesses  a  large  collection  of  primitive  stone  implements. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

OuB  MoTHBB  ToNQUB  IN  OVB  Fathbb  Lahd,*  bff  Davxd  Buxton,  M.R.S,L, 

*  Transactions,  p.  37. 
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Uth  November,  1867.     LITERARY  SECTION. 

H.  A.  Bbigbt,  BJL,  in  the  Cludr. 

The  minutea  of  the  fast  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donation!  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  The  Qaarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  No.  63, 
November  1st,  1867. 

From  the  Society.  Jonmal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  toI.  xz,  part  2 ;  list  of 
Fellows  of  the  Statistical  Society. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  4he  Lirerpool  Architectural  and  Archwologicil 
Society,  vol.  iii,  part  3. 

From  the  Author.  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  18th  Century,  by  Migor-Genenl  tbt 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cast,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Society,  vol.  i. 

From  the  Author.    Essay  on  Ships'  Compasses,  by  Thomas  Allan,  Esq. 

From  the  Author.  Remarks  on  the  Mechanical  Structure  of  the  Cotton  Fibre,  by 
Gilbert  J.  French,  Esq. 

From  the  Author.    The  Liverpool  Guide,  by  James  Stonehouse,  Esq. 

By  Exchange.    (Ttfr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpool,  (N.S.)  part  iv. 

The  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited :  — 

By  the  Chairman.  An  autograph  letter  of  the  late  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy ;  also  » 
translation  of  the  *'  Creed  of  the  Ancient  Brahmins,"  published  in  1838. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume.  A  Hindoo  schoolmaster's  pen — a  simple  reed — varnished 
and  ornamented  with  a  spiral  strip  of  gilt  paper.  Also  a  portion  of  an 
Ethnological  Map  of  the  County  Down :  it  will  contain,  when  complete,  the 
surnames  in  the  county,  laid  down  in  the  localities  in  which  they  are  respec- 
tively prevalent 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  tbb  Importancb  of  thb  Study  of  tbb  English  Linouaob,  bspectallt  ii 
coNHKCTioir  WITH  coMPABATiVB  Gbamxab,  btf  the  Rev.  A,  Hume  J  D,OJu, 


\9th  November,  1857.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

P.  R.  M'QuiB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
No.  8,  March,  1867. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  vol.  vii,  part  i, 
1867. 

From  the  Society.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiii,  ptrt2. 
No.  60,  May,  1867. 

From  the  Author.     "Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Isthmus  of   Suez  Caoal,"  by 
D.  A.  Lange,  1867. 

From  W.  H.  Grimmer,  Esq.,  through  Mr.  Buxton.    The  names  of  the  Soman 
Catholics,  Non-Jurors  and  others  who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to  His  late 
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Mfjesty  King  George,  with  their  Tides,  Addidons,  and  Places  of  Abode,  dSrc., 
taken  from  an  original  MS.  of  a  gendeman  who  was  the  principal  clerk  to  the 
Accoantant-General's  office.  Now  first  published  with  a  generous  view  to 
promote  and  serve  the  true  Protestant  interest  of  these  kingdoms,  1  yol. 
London,  174&. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A.  An  ethnological  map,  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hume, 
giving  the  arrangement  of  surnames  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  accompanied  by 
a  descriptive  article,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Ulster  Journal  of 
Archeology.  Also  an  Ethiopian  spoon,  carved  with  a  pocket-knifie,  and  a 
primitive  object  in  bronze,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  several  studs  upon  a  shield ;  by  others  to  have 
been  an  article  of  horse-fumitnre,  in  connection  with  the  bit  of  a  bridle. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

lOSBEBOB  IH  THl   SOOTHSBV   OOBJJI,*   fry  J,  7*.  TotTfOfl,  FJR.0.8, 


Srd  December,  1857.     ARCHJEOLOGICAL  SECTION, 
Jambs  Kbhdbiok,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  memb^v  of  the  Society  :— 

Percival  Berry,  7,  Union  court 

Charles  Henry  Chadbam«  71,  Lord  street 

William  Fairbaim,  F.RS.,  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary  andThiloso- 

phical  Society,  Manchester. 
Bev.  B.  W.  Gleadowe,  M.A.,  Neston  Vicarage,  Cheshire. 
Bev.  Francis  Grosvenor,  B.A.,  St  John's,  Chester. 
William  Moult,  21,  Leigh  street,  and  Enowsley. 
Bev.  Bichard  R.  Moore,  B.A.,  28,  Bnpert  lane,  Everton. 
Frederick  Oxley,  21,  Acre  terrace,  Everton. 
Hugh  Shimmin,  21,  North  John  street 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  John  Gray  Bell,  Esq.,  Manchester.    A  collection  of  thirteen  gntta  percha 
•    casts  of  seals,  from  documents  in  the  donor's  possession. 

From  the  Society.     Transactions  of  the  Surrey  Archsologioal  Society,  1854-5, 
vol.  i,  part  1. 

From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  la  Society  Archeologique  de  TOrl^anais,  No.  26. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South  East  of 
Ireland  Archeological  Society,  vol.  i.  No.  9. 

From  the  Society.      Journal  of  the  Architectural,  Archssologica]  and  Historio 
Society  of  the  County  and  City  of  Chester,  part  iv. 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Ossianio  Society,  1855,  vol.  iii. 

From  James  Boardman,  Esq.    A  copy  of  the  pedigree  of  the  fiunily  of  Greenhalgh 
of  Brandlesome,  Lancashire. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  the  Chairman.    Two  early  British  torques  of  gold ;  firagments  of  a  torque  and 
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bracelet  of  electrum,  and  of  three  horses'  bits  in  bronze,  all  fonnd  in  Lincoln- 
shire ;  also  an  equestrian  figare  of  a  knight,  in  brass,  nsed  as  a  Tessel  for 
holding  liquids,  probably  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  centarj ;  a  firagmeot 
of  a  green  glazed  earthenware  eqaestrian  figure,  nsed  for  the  same  purpose, 


probably  of  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  dug  up  in  the  chuich  yard 
of  Winwick,  Lancashire,  and  now  in  the  Warrington  Museum.  He  also 
exhibited  a  fragment  of  a  similar  yessel  dug  up  in  Warrington,  of  about  the 
same  probable  date  as  the  previous  specimen;  and  a  large  bronze  celt  and 
ring,  recently  found  at  Warrington  Junction,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Mm- 
Chester  Railway. 

Three  beautifully- executed  coloured  drawings  of  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
foregoing  objects,  were  likewise  exhibited  by  Dr.  Kendriok. 

By  R.  W.  Anderson,  Esq.  A  volume  dated  1787,  called  '*  The  Cabinet  of  Genius," 
containing  various  poems  popular  in  the  last  century,  profusely  iUustiated 
with  engravings  in  aqua-tint 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Warrington  Free  Library  and  Mnseum  was  now 
open,  and  invited  members  of  this  Society  visiting  that  town  to  insi>eck  it. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read :  — 

Dbsobiption  of  somb  Antiquities   fbom   Macon,   in  thb    South  op  Francs,* 
fty  Mr,  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

*  Transactions,  p.  106, 
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lOM  December,  1857.     LITEBABY   SECTION. 

J.  T.  Davbov,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  daly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Ber.  William  Calder»  M.A.,  Fairfield. 

Benjamin  Donbavand,  6,  Chatsworth  street,  Edge  Hill. 

Thomas  S.  Hancock,  Birkenhead. 

John  B.  Hughes,  LaTsrock  bank,  Toxteth  Park. 

Migor  Egerton  Leigh,  High  Leigh,  Warrington. 

BeT.  Canon  James  Slade,  M.A.,  West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

WUliam  Waidell,  Abbotsfield,  Chester. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  for  1850-7. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  toL  xx,  part  8. 

From  the  Author.  Beport  on  the  Establishment  and  present  Condition  of  the 
Liverpool  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses,  by  James  Newlands,  O.E.,  Borough 
Engineer,  1866. 

From  the  Author.  On  the  Banners  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  by  Gilbert  J.  French, 
Esq. 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.  Catalogue  of  Assyrian  and  other  Antiquities  fbrmed  by 
B.  Hertz,  now  in  the  donor's  possession. 

By  Exchange.   (Bfr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Llrerpool,  (N.S.)  part  ▼. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  D.  Buxton,  Esq.    An  early  edition  of  **  Essays  and  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral, 
**  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  enlarged  by  the  Honourable  Author  htmself."  London, 
1668. 
**  A  Help  to  English  History,  &c.'*    By  P.  Heylin,  D  J).    London,  1674. 
An  illustrated  Vocabulary  for  the  use  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.*  London,  1857. 
By  the  CounoiL    Hardwick's  Illustrated  History  of  Preston.  . 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

OV  THB  POPULATIOII  OV  LaKOASHIBI  AHD  ChISHIBI,  ABD  ITS  LoCAL  DliTBIBUTIOB 

DUBiBG  THB  FinT  Ybabs  1801-51,*    by  J.  T.  Danson,  FJSJS,,  V^P,,  and  T.  A, 
WeWm,  F.S.S. 


I7th  December,  1857.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

Jambs  Stbaibs,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Thomas  Damley  Anderson,  5,  India  buildings.  Water  street,  and  West  Dingle, 

Toxteth  Park. 
Thomas  Bradley,  Bold  street,  and  18,  Kenyon  terrace,  Birkenhead. 
William  Gibson  Bradley,  Bold  street,  and  18,  Eenyon  terrace,  Birkenhead. 

*  Transactions,  p.  1. 
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Ber.  W.  H.  Coates,  Wett  Eizby,  Cheahiro. 

Ivie  Mackie,  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

Sir  James  Watts,  late  Mayor  of  Manchester. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geologioal  and  Polyteobnie 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1856-57. 

From  the  Author.  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Commercial  Classes  of  Qrett 
Britain  on  the  Suez  Ship  Canal,  hy  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
parts  9  and  10, 1857. 

From  the  Society.  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  from 
November,  1855,  to  July,  1856,  toL  xvi ;  Memoir  of  ditto,  half  toL  zxt, 
1855-56. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  Bean.  Eighty- five  species  of  rare  British  plants,  oolleoted  and  arranged 
by  himself. 

By  Mr.  Gregson.  A  specimen  of  the  Helhpohua  hispidui,  captured  by  Mr.  Reading 
of  Plymouth ;  a  box  of  Tineida  illustrative  of  his  Paper ;  and  a  drawer  of 
Coleoptera  from  his  cabinet 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read  :— 

Ov  THB  Lbpidoptiba  ov  thb  Litbbpool  Distbiot,  part  It,*  (y  Mr,  Oharkt  Stuart 
Chregson, 


7th  January,  1858.    ARCHJEOLOGICAL   SECTION. 

P.  R.  M'QniB,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Charles  Batten,  87,  Lord  street,  and  74,  Chatham  street 
Wilbraham  Egertou,  Rostheme  Hall,  Knutsford. 
Meadows  Frost,  Exchange  alley  West,  and  Chester. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  des  Antiquaires  de  Pioardie,  i 

series,  vol.  iy.  1856 ;  Documents  In^dits,  vols,  iii  and  iv,  1855-56 ;  BnlletinB, 
1854,  No.  2 ;  1855,  Nos.  1,  2,  3 ;  1856,  Nos.  1, 2,  8,  4;  1857,  Nos.  1,  2. 

From  the  Society.     Report  to  and  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Socieiy,  No.  7,  May,  1867. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South  East  of 
Ireland  Archieological  Society,  toL  i,  (N.S.)  No.  10. 

From  the  Society.    Plates  viii  and  ix  (omitted,)  tor  insertion  in  Tot  vii«  part  4»  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 

From  Edward  Heath,  Esq.,  V.P.    A  variety  of  pamphlets,  comprising 

The  Liverpool  Magazinei  Nos.  1,  2,  8. 

Financial  Reform  Tracts,  Noa.  17, 18, 19»  20,  21  (N.S.). 

*  TransaoiionB,  p.  113. 
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Town  Dues  and  Gnrreney.    By  John  Finch,  Merchant. 
Report  on  Town  ImprovementSi  1858 ;  &e. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Burke.  A  snnff-boz,  made  from  the  oak  which  formed  part  of  the  original 
foundations  of  the  old  Stockwell  Bridge  at  Qlasgow,  built  by  Bishop  Bae  about 
1345,  in  the  reign  of  King  David,  son  of  Bobert  the  Bruce ;  taken  down  1850. 

By  Mr.  Oxley.    A  copy  of  Lily's  Christian  Astrology,  1647. 

By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson.  A  copy  of  an  advertisement,  dated  1787,  by  John  Balton 
the  philosopher  and  his  brother,  aunouneing  their  intention  to  open  a 
boarding  school  in  Kendal* 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  Ancisbt  Customs  ahd  Supkbstitions  iv  Cumbsbiamd,*  by  A,  Cruig  OUnon,  Esq, 


lith  January,  1858.     LITERABT    SECTION. 

J.  T.  Dahsoh,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Author.  Annals  of  &e  Wars  of  the  18th  Century,  vol.  11,  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Oust,  D.C.L.,  Major-General  in  the  British  Arofiy. 

From  Joseph  Boult,  Esq.  Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1806.  Notiees  of  the 
Cholera  Morbus,  1831.  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Dues, 
1857.  Right  of  the  Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1833. 
Address  to  the  Addressers,  by  T.  Paiue,  1792.  Journal  kept  in  the  British 
Army,  from  the  landing  of  the  troops  under  command  of  Earl  Moira  at 
Ostend,  in  June  1794,  to  their  return  to  England  the  following  year :  Liver- 
pool, 1796.  Correspondence  between  Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  die  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Electors  of  South wark :  London,  1821.  Letter  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Spencer  Percival  on  the  return  of  Lord  MelvDle  to  power,  1810.  Address 
of  President  Jefferson  on  his  Election,  1801.  Household  Suffrage,  by  the 
Editors  of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  1841.  Brief  Notes  on  Dr.  Arnold's  "  Prineiples 
*'  of  Church  Reform,"  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.  Catalogue  of  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Library,  1823. 

From  Mr.  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  Burnley.    The  Lady's  and  GenUemsn's  Diary  for  1858. 

From  Mr.  George  Jones,  of  London,  through  Mr.  Boardman.  Etching  of  an 
ancient  house  in  Blackwall,  said  to  have  been  the  residenoe  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

From  Mr.  James  Boardman.  Engraving  of  a  monument  to  Nelson,  near  Knotty 
Ash  road,  Old  Swan. 

From  Mr.  Hamilton  Williams,  Croft  Vicarage,  Boston.    Copy  of  the  Croft  Brass. 

From  the  Rev.  John  Sanson,  BJL,,  Yioar  of  Buslingthorpe.  Copy  of  the  BusUng- 
thorpe  Brass. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Sansom.  The  Greenock  News-Clout,  Nos.  9  and  1 5 ;  a  news-letter  printed 
on  calico  in  1848,  with  the  object  of  escaping  the  stamp  duty  on  News-^per#. 
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The  Qneen'g  Matrimonial  Ladder;   a  pen  and  ink  copy  from  the  original 
publication  by  Hone,  Ulnstrated  by  George  Croikshank,  1820. 

By  Mr.  Burke.  A  copy  of  a  Glasgow  edition  of  Hudibras,  with  illastradona  bj 
Martin,  1747.  A  copy  of  a  London  edition  of  the  same  poem,  **  with  cntts 
"by  Mr.  Hogarth/'  1761.  A  copy  of  Kirke  White's  **  Bemains,"  indnding  the 
third  Tolume,  little  known.  **  The  Pitman's  Pay  and  other  Poems,**  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Newcastle  coUiers,  by  Thomas  Wilson,  1843.  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Thomson,  before  the  corrections  suggested  by  Pope,  1788.  The 
first  fifteen  and  part  of  the  sixteenth  Books  of  Euclid:  Frankfort,  1607. 

By  Mr.  OonbaTand.  Seren  engrayings  produced  in  America,  fire  by  native  artists, 
and  two  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jones,  formerly  of  Liverpool. 

By  Dr.  Madntyre.  Two  Saxon  Coins  of  the  reign  of  King  Gdgar,  found  at  Chester 
in  1857. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Azimuth  Cabd  vob  thb  Latitude  or  LirmBPooL,*  by  Mr.  W,  W,  RundelL 
NoTBs  ov  THi  BusLnrGTHOBPi  BBA88,f  by  the  Rev.  John  8an$om,  B^,,  and 
Thb  Bomah  Oocupatiov  or  Lancashibb  ahd  Chbshxbb,  by  l^homas  Baines,  FMU. 


21st  January,  1808.    SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 

Thomas  Sahsom,  AX.8.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Nos.  26  and  27. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  No.  11. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh,  toL  iH; 
Transactions,  vol.  xxi. 

From  the  Committee.  First  and  Second  Beports  of  the  Liverpool  Compass 
Committee,  1855-56. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited: — 

By  Mr.  James  Boardman.    A  £1  note  of  1804. 

By  the  Chairman.    A  collection  of  sea-weeds  from  Pembrokeshire. 

By  Mr.  Potter,  through  Mr.  Burke.  A  piece  of  insulated  wire,  discovered  by  Capt 
C.  S.  Knight  amongst  the  rocks  below  Kertoh,  when  the  allies  took  possession 
of  the  forts  and  city.  One  end  was  attached  to  a  galvanic  battery ;  the  other 
was  cut  away  and  lost  It  is  believed  to  have  been  used  for  firing  infernal 
machines.  Also,  a  piece  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  to  shew  the  difference 
in  the  manufactures. 

By  Mr.  Donbavand.  A  spedmen  of  copper  ore  from  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire, 
found  in  the  new  red  sandstone.  It  b  supposed  that  no  specimen  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain  in  the  same  stone.  Also  a  pieoe  of  copper 
ore  from  the  old  red  sandstone,  Irdand* 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Ob  thb  Floba  or  Pbbstob  abd  its  Nbiohboubhood,}  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Athfield. 
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4/A  February,  1858.     ARCH^OLOGICAL   SF.CTION. 

P£TEB  B.  M'QuiB,  Esq.,  io  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  roeeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented :  — 

From  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.  The  Historj  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin ;  vol.  i.  Historical ;  vol.  iii,  Documentary. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  London.    Archseologia ;  or,  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
» relating  to  Antiquity,  vol.  xxxvi,  part  2 ;  yol.  xxxvii,  part  1.     Proceedings  of 
the  Society,  Nos.  43,  44,  45,  46.     Lists  of  Fellows  for  1856-57. 

From  the  Society.  Original  Papers,  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  ArchsBological  Society,  vol.  v,  part  2. 

From  the  Editor.     The  Archaeological  Mine,  edited  by  A.  J.  Dunkln,  Esq.,  part  36. 

From  Hugh  Neill,  Esq.,  Liverpool.  Address  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  1857,  by  Alfred  Stille,  MD.  The 
Unity  of  Medicine,  1850,  by  the  same.  'Annual  Announcement,  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Philadelphia,  Session  1857-5S.  Beport 
of  the  Board  of  Manngers  of  ditto,  1856.  Beport  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  by  Thomas  Kirkbride,  M.D.,  1856.  A  Discourse,  reviewing  a 
ministry  of  fifty  years,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Neill,  D.D.,  Philadelphia,  1857.  A 
Tribute  to  the  principles,  virtues,  habits  and  public  usefulness  of  the  Irish 
and  Scotch  Early  Settlers  of  Pennsylvania.     By  a  Descendant,  1856. 

From  David  Lamb,  Esq.     The  Athenaeum  for  1857. 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  volume  of  vocabularies,  illustrating  the  condition 
and  manners  of  our  forefathers,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  forms  of  elemeu- 
tary  education  and  of  the  languages  spoken  in  this  island  from  the  tenth 
century  to  the  fifteenth  :  edited  from  MSS.  in  public  and  private  collections, 
by  Thomas  Wright.  M.A.,  F.S:A.,  &c.,  1857 ;  being  the  first  of  a  series  Mr. 
Mayer  is  about  to  publish  on  English  Antiquities. 

From  the  Authors,  through  Mr.  Hughes.  On  Wrought  Iron  in  large  masses,  by 
William  Clay,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  1857.  The  British  Kymry;  or  Britons  of 
Cambria,  by  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Morgan,  P.O.,  Tregynon. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.     The  hand  of  a  female  mummy,  remarkable  from  having 


four  rings  on  the  fingers ;  one  of  plain  gold,  with  a  trumpet-shaped  head,  on 
Oie  little  finger ;  a  scaraboeus  of  lapis-lazuli,  with  a  gold  shank,  on  the  third ; 
and  on  the  middle  and  fore  fingers  two  very  large  obelisks,  the  shafts  formed 
of  lap'is -lazuli,  the  apex  of  each  being  of  plain  gold,  and  the  bases  of  the 
same,  but  delicately  worked  with  filagree.  These  are  the  only  specimens  of 
obelisk-rings  hitherto  discovered.  Also,  a  waistband  which  was  wrapped 
round  the  body  of  the  mummy  seven  times ;  it  is  about  six  inches  broad  at 
one  end,  tapering  gradually  to  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  other,  and  is 
finished  by  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  tied  into  an  ornamental  plait.  The 
material  is  cotton,  and  the  pattern  of  the  weaving  extremely  beautiful,  being 
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formed  of  the  flower  of  the  ftill-blown  lotos,  with  a  Btem  and  leayes  oomporing 
the  edge,  within  which  are  a  sort  of  egg  and  dart,  with  portions  of  dreles. 
These  ornaments  ran  on  the  ooter  edges  of  both  sides,  and  down  the  centre  is 
a  plain  piece,  of  the  graduating  form  of  the  whole,  with  plain  lines  of  red 
colonr  on  each  side,  the  other  ornaments  being  coloured  bine  and  yellow. 
Altogether  it  is  a  most  beautifol  piece  of  work,  and  displays  well  the  extia- 
ordinary  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  weaving  had  arrived  in  Egypt  at  that 
time.  Both  specimens  were  found  at  Memphis,  and  brought  to  this  country 
by  the  Bey.  H.  StobarL    They  now  form  part  of  Mr.  Mayer's  Museum. 

By  John  Topping,  Esq.,  (Executor  of  the  late  Samuel  Winstanley,  Esq.)  A 
plaque  of  gold,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  inoh  and  an  eighth  wide, 
engraved  with  Oie  subject  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  On  the  left  i«  Mtiiy 
seated,  with  a  crown  on  her  head  surrounded  by  the 
nimbus,  and  on  her  knee  is  standing  the  infant  Jesus, 
also  nimbed.  On  the  right  are  the  three  kings,  one 
of  whom  is  kneeling  before  the  Virgin  and  Saviour, 
and  in  the  background  stands  Joseph.  Over  the 
figures  is  represented  the  roof  of  a  thatched  building, 
with  a  small  window  in  it ;  and  above,  on  the  field 
of  the  tablet,  are  stars,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
star  of  Bethlehem,  larger  than  the  rest ;  at  the  left 
is  the  moon,  and  at  the  right  the  sun  in  splendour. 
This  object  is  thought  to  have  been  part  of  a 
reliquary,  of  the  date  of  about  the  fifteenth  century. 

By  Mr.  Jacob.  A  curious  silver  wateh,  of  London  manufacture,  by  Buckingham ; 
shewing  the  sun  in  the  dial  during  the  day,  and  the  moon  and  stars  during  the 
night.  A  pocket  almanaek,  in  ivory  case,  of  the  year  1758.  A  silver  fish 
jointed,  of  fine  manufiicture.  A  gilt  fish.  The  last  two  articles  were  formerly 
used  for  oontainiug  sweetmeats.  Gold  medals  of  Pope  Clement  XII,  William 
II,  Henry  I,  Edward  IV,  Henry  IV,  WilUam  III,  Mary  U,  George  II,  English 
Sovereigns,  and  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater. 

By  Mr.  Bean.  Sixteen  coins,  principally  of  silver,  comprising  a  styca  of  Bedul^ 
King  of  Northumbria,  844,  &q. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read : — 

Rbmabks  oh  thb  Abtiolbs  sbroheouslt  styled  Bino-Mohbt,  bp  William  Bell, 
PKD,y  and 

Ok  THS   80-OALLBD  AhOLO-SaXON  AvTIQUITIBS  DiSOOVEBBD  BBAB  KBBTOH,  is  TBI 

Cbim BA,*  hy  O,  Roach  Smith,  FJS  A.,  &c. 


nth  February,  1868.     LITERARY  SECTION. 

Hbhbt  a,  Bbiqht,  B.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Arthur  Shute,  80,  Vine  street,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society.    Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  of  Washington,  U.SJL., 
for  1856-66. 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  1856-56.  • 

*  Transactions,  p.  59. 
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PabUeatioiis  of  Learned  Soeieties,  and  Periodicals,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Smitheoniao  Insdtution,  parts  1  and  2. 

By  Exchange.     (Mr.  Herdman.^    Ancient  LiTcrpool,  (N.S.)  part  yi. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool,  1857. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  toI.  zz,  part  4. 

From  the  ReT.  Dr.  Hnme.  Documents  connected  with  the  Public  Banquet  given 
to  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  at  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1857.  Documents  and  Proceediogs  connected  with  the  donation  of  a 
Free  Public  Library  and  Museum  by  William  Brown,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the  Town 
of  LiverpooL 

From  the  Author.  The  Parochial  System ;  and  the  Clerical  Tear:  by  a  Lancashire 
Incumbent. 

From  the  Author.  On  the  Marriage  and  Intermarriage  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  by 
David  Buxton,  M.R.SX. 

The  foUowing  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Chairman.  A  volume  containing  (en  Tracts,  including  a  Report  of  Sache- 
vereirs  Trial,  dated  1710,  &c.,  and  bearing  the  autograph  signature  and  notes 
of  H.R.H.  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 

By  James  Boardman,  Esq     A  copy  of  the  breeches  Bible,  1590.    London. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  Brook  Aspland,  M.A.  An  interleaved  Bible,  containing  many  MS. 
notes,  made  in  the  1 7th  century,  by  John  and  Samuel  Angler,  Dukinfield. 
The  oath  of  allegiance  proved  to  be  non-obliging.  And,  The  Quakers  Con- 
futed. By  Samuel  Eaton,  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Duk  in  field. 
The  Haven  of  Health.    By  Thomas  Coque  of  Dukinfield.    London,  1506. 

The  foUowing  Paper  was  then  read : — 

DuKiNnsLD,  A  Chsshibb  Villaok  in  the  Olosn  Timb,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Brook 
Aipland,  M.A» 


Wh  February,  1858.     SCIENTIFIC    SECTION. 

David  Buxtov,  M.R.S.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Henry  Thompson,  151,  Upper  Parliament  street,  and  11,  North  John  street,  was 
duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man- 
chester, (N.S.,)  vol.  XV.  Dalton's  Meteorology,  I  vol.,  and  New  System  of 
Chemistry,  part  1,  vols,  i  and  ii. 

From  the  Society.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiii  No.  51. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  ix,  No.  SS. 

From  the  Author.  Two  Essays,  extracted  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
by  the  Rev.  T.  E.  Kirkman,  A.M.,  F.R.S. 

From  the  Author.  Plan  of  a  Breakwater  for  improving  the  Port  and  Harbour  of 
Liverpool,  by  George  Rennie,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

trom  the  Society.  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vols,  iv  and  v ;  vol.  vi,  Nos.  261 
to  273. 
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From  B.  C.  Garritigtoii,  Esq.,  Bedhill  Obserrstory.  A  catalogae  of  3735  dream- 
polar  stars,  printed  at  the  poblio  expense,  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  tbe 
Admiralty.    Also,  ten  charts  of  ciioompolar  stars. 

From  John  li^lHams,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 
Two  beautifdl  engravings  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  as  seen  through  a^lirge 
equatoriaL 

From  Mr.  Boardman.    Boscoe's  Poem  on  the  Dingle. 
The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
By  Ifr.  Hancock.    A  MS.  of  John  Locke. 
By  Mr.  Ouyton.    A  locust  found  near  LirerpooL 
By  Ifr.  T.  Comber.    A  book,  partially  eaten  by  the  Brazilian  white  ant 

By  Mr.  Donbavand.  Three  letters  of  the  Ute  Biohard  Bobert  Jones,  the  Wdsh 
linguist. 

By  Mr  Oregson.    Specimens  of  Goleoptera  from  his  own  collection. 

By  Mr.  T.  Sansom.    Leeuwenhoek's  Arcana  Natura. 

By  Mr.  Boardman.  A  copy  of  Brindley's  Plan  of  his  proposed  Canal  to  unite  the 
Trent  and  Mersey. 

By  Mr.  T.  J.  Moore.  Specimens  from  the  Liverpool  Free  Pnblic  Museum,  of 
horns,  shells,  &o,  of  animals,  (some  of  which  are  extinct,)  discoTered  in  the 
excavations  at  Wallasey  for  the  Birkenhead  new  docks ;  exhibited  by  &?or  of 
the  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council. 

The  folloifing  Papers  were  then  read  :— 

Oh  the  Dipterous  Ihseots  o»  th«  District  abouitd  Liverpool,*  by  the  Rev. 
H,  H.  Hiygins,  M.A, 

On  the  Microscope  as  Applied  to  Natural  Hi8Tort,+  hy  Thomas  Satism, 
A.L,S^  F,B,8,E. 

Notice  op  Mammaliah  Bbmmns  Disooverrd  in  tbe  Excavations  at  Willasbt 
TOR  THE  Birxenhead  New  Dooks,}  by  Mr.  Hwmat  J.  Moore,  Keepur  of  the  Ikr^ 
Museum,  Liverpool, 


Uh  March,  1858.     ABCH^OLOGICAL    SECTION. 
Peter  B.  M'Quib,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  Lord  Lindsay,  of  Haigh  HaU,  was  duly  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 
From  the  ArchcBological  Institute.    The  ArcheBological  Journal,  No.  &4, 1857. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of 

Ireland  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  i,  (N.S.,)  Nos.  11  and  12. 
From  the  Society.    Bulletin  de  hi  Societfe  Archfeologique  de  TOrleanais,  No.  27, 

1857. 
From  the  Society.    Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural  Society,  for 
1852-53. 


*  TitmsaotiuQs,  p  109.       f  Transactions,  p.  855.  %  TraasacUoDS,  p.  365. 
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From  tbe  AutliQjf.    The  Law  of  Treasure- Trove,  by  A.  H.  Rbind,  Esq. 
By  Exchange.    (Mr.  Herdman.)     Ancient  Liverpool,  (N.S.,)  part  vii. 

.  The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :^ 

By  the  Chairman.    Hollingworth,  hb  Chronicle  of  Manchester. 

By  Mr.  Mayer.  A  superb  royal  quarto  volume,  containing  plans  and  descriptions 
of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  Castle  of  Alnwick,  and  illustrations  of  tbe 
more  interesting  features  of  the  Castles  of  Prudhoe  and  Wardour ;  the  gift  to 
the  exhibitor  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

A  medal  struck  by  Wyon  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Boyal  with  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Prussia. 

A  series  of  sketches  of  glass  vases.  A  large  vase  of  terra-cotta,  (black  clay,) 
subject,  dogs  pursuing  hares,  the  animals  in  high  relief;  it  is  a  specimen  of 
the  article  usually  called  Rhine- ware.  A  large  bronze  lamp ;  a  long  chain  of 
bronze  set  with  glass  beads ;  several  surgical  instruments ;  fibulae  ;  a  torque  ; 
and  other  objects,  ^whose  use  is  not  now  known.  The  whole  of  the  above 
were  found  in  graves  near  the  Roman  Station  called  Man-field^  at  Cologne. 

By  Dr.  Macintyre.    Orthodox  Paradoxes.    By  Ralph  Yenning,  1657. 

The  Glory  of  their  Times ;  or,  the  Lives  of  the  Primitive  Fathers,  1640. 

Antiquities  of  Sefton  Church,  by  R.  Bridges. 

A  large  quarto  volume  of  fan-similes  of  autograph  letters  of  distinguished 
persons  of  various  times  and  countries,  published  at  Stuttgart  in  1846. 

Billing's  Liverpool  Advertiser,  21st  October,  1805 ;  and  other  local  news- 
papers of  about  the  same  date. 

Several  silver  coins  in  fine  preservation,  and  of  high  antiquity,  including  a 
tetradrachm  of  Philip  ii.  of  Macedon,  about  340  do.  ;  a  didrachm  of  Tarentum, 
about  200  B.C. ;  and  a  tetradrachm  of  Athens  of  an  early  date. 

A  piece  of  one  of  the  old  windows  of  Sefton  Church,  remarkable  for  having 
two  coats  of  arms  cut  out  of  the  enamel  with  which  the  panes  are  coloured. 

A  curious  emblematic  medal  in  lead,  date  1458 ;  and  one  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  in  the  same  material. 
By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith.    A  personal  seal  in  pewter,  probably  of  the  14th  century, 
inscribed  **  Willi  de  Meles,"  found  at  high-water  mark  near  the  village  of 
Great  Meols. 
A  buckle  of  the  17th  century,  found  on  Hilbre  Island. 
By  John  Peacock,  Esq.,  Chester.    Specimens  of  mediaeval  pottery,  consisting  of 
two  tigs  or  drinking-cups,  one  of  a  rare  type,  having  six  handles,  of  Eliza- 
bethan black -ware,  ilie  other  of  the  usual  yellow- ware ;  three  unguent  pots ;  a 
large-sized  olla  ;   the  neck  of  a  vessel  of  pale  yellow- coloured  Roman  ware; 
and  a  piece  of  Samian  ware.    Also,  three  fibulae ;  two  coins  of  Tetricus,  one 
junior,  the  other  senior ;  a  coin  of  Crispina  in  brass ;  a  brass  of  Victorinus, 
and  another  of  Constantine.     All  the  above  were  discovered  during  some 
excavations  now  making  in  Eastgate  street,  Chester. 
On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Towson,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements 
with  one  of  the  Railway  Companies,  to  enable  members  to  proceed  to  some  convenient 
station  for  witnessing  the  Eclipse  on  Monday,  the  15th  instant. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

FUBTHBB  RbMABKS  ON  THB   HiSTOBT  OT  THB  TWO  COUVTIES,  ABD  ITS  MaTCBIALS,* 

hlf  John  Robson,  M.D, 

•Proceedings,  p.  47. 
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11/*  Marchy  1858.     LITEEABT  SECTION. 

Joseph  Matbb,  F.S.A.,  &o.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  miuQtes  of  the  Special  Generalf  and  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  4th  instant  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 
From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  toI.  xxi,  part  1. 

From  the  Author.    An  Essay  on  the  Beneficent  Distribution  of  ^e  Sense  of  Pain. 

By  G.  A.  Rowell. 
From  the  Liverpool  Watch  Committee.    Beport  on  the  Police  Establishment  and 

State  of  Crime  in  Liverpool,  for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1857. 

From  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.A.    The  Madison  Directorj. 

1855.  The  MUwaukie  Directory,  1856-57.  Map  of  MUwaalde  in  1856. 
Township  Map  of  the  Sute  of  Wisoonsin.  Map  of  Madison  and  &e  Four- 
Lake  Country.  Plan  of  ditto.  First  Annual  Bieporl  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Society,  1856.  Second  Annual  Beport  and  Collections  of  ths 
Society,  vol.  ii,  1855.    Annual  Beport  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  Wiscoosiii, 

1856.  Also,  various  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  more  important  cities, 
towns  and  institutions  of  the  State  of  ^sconsin. 

From  the  Author.    The  Manchester  Hand-book.    By  Joseph  Perrin. 

^rom  the  Author.  A  comparative  table  of  the  principal  sehemes  for  the  elassifiea- 
tion  of  libraries  and  of  human  knowledge  generally.    By  Edward  Edwards. 

From  C.  Boaeh  Smith,  F.S.A.,  &o.    Thomberg's  Cufio  Coins.    Upsula,  1848. 

From  Hugh  Neill,  Esq.  A  map  of  the  course  of  the  eclipse  of  the  15th  instant, 
prepared  by  the  Boyal  Astronomical  Society. 

From  the  Author.  The  Stream  of  Time ;  a  chronological  chart  of  UniverBtl 
History.    By  William  Bell,  Ph.D. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Donbavand.  Specimens  of  bog  iron  ore,  in  four  stages  of  progress :  first, 
in  the  form  of  brown  oxyde,  in  decomposing  mica  rock ;  secondly,  as  m 
alluvial  deposit,  that  is,  as  a  day-like  deposition  from  water ;  thirdly,  the  stme 
in  another  state  of  oxydation,  and  become  somewhat  graniUated ;  fourthly,  as 
compact  bog  ore.  In  the  third  stage  the  oxyde  is  employed  as  a  dye  by  the 
people  who  live  on  bogs  in  which  it  occurs. 

By  Mr.  Albert  J.  Mott  Essay  on  Man,  first  part,  first  edition.  The  copy  used 
by  Pope  himself,  with  his  autograph  corrections  for  the  second  edition,  con- 
taining the  two  '*  memorable  alterations  "  spoken  of  by  Johnson. 

The  original  MS.  of  Johnson's  Life  of  Pope,  with  early  illustrative  engra- 
vings and  autograph  letters,  <feo. 

An  original  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  not  engraved,  supposed  to  be  by  Osias 
Humphrey,  B.A. 

Le  vite  degli  illustri  filosofi  de  Diogene  Laertio.    Venice,  1545. 

The  will  and  testament  of  Basil  Valeutine,  with  curious  mystical  engravings. 
London,  1671. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Things,  &c.    By  Paracelsus.    London,  1650. 

By  Mijor-General  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Oust,  President  An  illustrated  pedigree  of  the 
fiamily  of  Ireland  of  Hutt;  and  one  of  the  family  of  Whitmore,  foimeriy  of 
Thurstaston  Hall. 

f  Proceedings,  p.  365. 
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The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

N0TB8  OV  THB  GLASSinCATIOV  OT  HUMAK  KlTOWLlDOB,  WITB  ESPBOIAL  BcniBBVOB 
TO  THB  MBTHODS  WHICH  HAYB  BBBM  AdOPTBD,  OB  PbOPOSED,  lOB  THB  ABBABQBMBHT 

OB  Cataloouiho  ov  Libbabibs,*  by  Edward  Edwards,  Esq, 


leth  March,  1S68.     SCIENTIFIO   SECTION. 

P.  Maoibttbb,  M.D.y  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meetlDg  were  read  and  eonfirmed. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 
From  the  Soisiety.   Journal  of  the  Sodetj  of  Arts,  toL  li,  Nos.  274  to  277  incloslTe. 
From  the  Pahlisher.    The  Illustrated  luTentor,  Newspaper,  No.  20. 
From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Sooiety.  toI.  ix.  No.  28. 

From  the  Sooiety.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  toI.  ziT,  part  1, 
No.  53. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Sodety,  toI.  ii,  No.  1. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Geological  Sooiety  of  Duhlin,  toI.  vii,  part  0. 

From  Charles  Corey,  Esq.,  Y.P.  Liverpool  Photographic  Society.   The  Photographic 
Journal,  toIs.  i,  ii,  and  iii,  in  one,  for  18d4-d0-66. 

From  Dr.  Maointyre.    The  Academic,  a  Liverpool  Periodical  for  the  year  1821. 

The  following  ohjects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  Traer.    Four  human  eyes,  taken  from  a  cemetery  used  by  the  andent 
inhabitants  at  Arica,  South  America. 

By  Mr.  Forrest    A  lens  for  photographic  purposes,  by  Yoigtlander  and  Son,  on 
Petzwahl's  prindple. 

An  American  patent  solar  camera. 

A  stereoscopic  view  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  steam  launch,  photographed  by 
Mr.  Glover. 
By  Charles  Corey,  Esq.    Numerous  beautifully-executed  specimens  of  the  art  of 
photography. 

Several  photographic  illustrations  of  Egyptian  and  Nubian  antiquitiet, 
taken  by  Frith,  were  exhibited,  magnified  by  the  hydro-oxygen  lens,  the 
subjects  being  oonmiented  on  by  the  Bev.  U.  H.  Higgins,  M.A. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :— 

On  THB   SOLAB   EOLIPSB   OT  MaBOH    15tH,   1858,  AS  SBBB  AT  BUBVLXT,t   by  T.  X. 

WWnnson,  F^B.AJS. 

OV  THB    SoLAB  EOLTPSB   07  MaBOH    15tH,  1858,   AS   SBBH  BBAB  OXFOBD,{  by  J.  T, 

Towson,  FJi.0.8.f  and  T,  Sansom,  AX.8. 
A  Histobical  Skbtoh  op  Photogbapht,|]  by  Charles  Corey,  Esq, 

*  TnnsaotionB,  p.  61.  -f  Trsnsaotionfl,  p.  331. 

X  Tnuuaotione,  p.  S38.  U  Transaotioiu,  p.  183. 
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Ibth  AprU,  1S58.     MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 
BxT.  J.  S.  H0W8OH,  M.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

[This  meeting  was  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Boyal  Institution.  It  differed  from  the 
other  ordinary  meetings  only  in  the  presence  of  ladies,  and  a  larger  anmber  of  nnten 
than  nsoal.] 

The  minotes  of  the  last  ordinary  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 

Thomas  Chaloner,  26,  North  John  street,  and  College  street  Sonth. 
William  Davies,  Lyceam  place,  Bold  street,  and  Ladycroft  cottage,  Hnyton. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Author.  Annals  of  the  Wars  of  the  ISth  Centory,  toI.  iii,  by  M^or 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Society. 

From  the  Author.  Synopsis  of  the  British  Bubi,  with  two  supplements.  Flon 
Bathoniensis.  Primitias  Flora  Samice,  mih.  two  supplements,  by  C.  C. 
Babing^on,  M.A. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  yol.  iz.  No.  29. 
From  the  Institute.    Journal  of  the  Archseological^nstitnte,  No.  d6, 1B57. 
From  the  Designer.    An  engraved  azimuth  card  for  the  latitude   of  LiTopooIi 
by  W.  W.  Bundell,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read : — 

Oh  thb  Mahohbstbb  Abt  Tbbasubbs*  Exhibitiob,*  by  George  'ScKaift  >«, 
F.S,A.,  <tc. 


eth  May,  1858.     ABCR£OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

James  Kbhdbick,  M.D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  Special  Oeneralf  and  Miscellaneous  Meetings  of  the  10th  ult.. 
were  read  and  confirmed.* 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  members  of  the  Society : — 
J.  B.  Jago,  20,  Upper  Huskisson  street 
J.  D.  Mercier,  Church  street. 

The  following  gentiemen,  composing  the  late  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  wen 
announced  as  having  become  members  of  the  Society  by  the  Act  of  Union  completed 
at  the  Special  Meeting  held  on  the  16th  ultimo : — 

John  Atherton,  33,  Manchester  street. 

F.  Ayrton,  Chatham  street. 

Christopher  Bell,  Back  goree. 

J.  B.  Berry,  James  street 

A.  B.  Bewley,  Temple  court. 

Bev.  T.  B.  Banner,  Orphan  School,  Myrtle  street.  * 

Anthony  Bowers,  Yauxhall  Foundry. 

Charles  Corey,  5,  Slater  street 

A.  Cooke,  8,  Temple  court 

Bobert  Cooke,  Liscard. 

J.  T.  Foard,  Church  street 

*  TransacUona,  p.  209.  f  ProceedingB,  p.  357. 
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J.  A.  Forrest,  Lime  street 

J.  Harding,  H.M.  Customs. 

Charles  Jones,  Bridge  street,  Birkenhead. 

Daniel  Jones,  2,  Tarleton  street. 

J.  R.  Isaac,  Castle  street 

W.  Keith,  34,  Castle  street. 

H.  F.  Leithead,  H.M.  Customs. 

H.  Lafone,  87,  Northumberland  terrace,  ETerton,  and  113,  Marybofae. 

J.  Minnes,  21,  Neptune  street 

N.  Mercer,  7,  Church  street 

J.  Newlands,  C.E.,  Public  Offices,  Cornwallis  street. 

Joseph  Steyens,  166,  Park  road. 

James  Eden,  Park  road. 

John  Oloyer,  26,  Hanover  street 

J.  B.  Moss,  Minshull  street. 

B.  Rathbone,  Woodcote,  Aigburth. 

J.  M^NicoU,  Brunswick  Saw  Mills. 

J.  N.  Sadler,  Public  Offices,  Cornwallis  street. 

George  Thomas,  Lord  street 

Adam  Burgess,  47,  South  John  street 

Bev.  F.  Lockey,  LL.B.,  Swainswick,  Bath. 

John  Fawoett,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  Cockermouth. 

J.  O.  Onllirer,  23,  Fishgate  street  Swansea. 

Thomas  Brown,  Egremont,  near  WhitehaTcn. 

0.  Fowler,  Torquay,  Devon. 

W.  Rowlandson,  KendaL 

H.  Mawdsley,  Southport 

J.  Lewthwaite,  Hartlepool. 

J.  Balstone,  Argyle  street,  Glasgow. 

Bev.  W.  J.  E.  Rooke,  Tunstal  Vicarage,  Lancaster. 

Henry  Bath,  Swansea. 

John  Hickson,  Stanton-by-Dale,  near  Landaaore,  Derbyshire. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^t^  Arch^ologiqne  de  T  OrUanais,  No.  28, 
1857. 

From  the  Society.    M^moir^s  de  la  Society  des  Antiquaires  d  1'  Ouest  1656. 

From  the  Society.  Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of 
Ireland  Ardisological  Society,  vol.  ii,  (N.S.)  No.  13. 

From  the  Institute.    Journal  of  the  Archseological  Institute,  No.  56, 1857. 

From  the  Author.    Parochial  History  of  Enstone,  Co.  Oxford,  by  the  Rev.  John 

Jordan,  Vicar  of  Enstone. 
From  the  Editor.    A  History  of  Northumberland,  containing  a  General  History  of 

the  County  under  the  Roman,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Danish  Kings,  part  i,  edited 

by  J.  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq. 

By  Exchange.     (Mr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpeol,  (N.S.)  Nos.  viii  and  ix. 

From  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  FJtJ^.S.,  Burnley.  A  lucky  stone,  worn  by  a  Lancashire 
hnner,  being  a  nodule  of  flint,  with  an  apparently  natural  hole  through  it 

From  Mr.  James  Boardman.  Prospectus  of  the  Manx  Society  for  publication  of 
National  Documents  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  Society.  Progranmi  und  Statnt  des  Historischen  Vereins  fur  Nieder- 
sachsen.  Statistik  der  im  konigreiohe  Hannover  vorhandenen  heidnischen 
deukmaler.  Alphabetisches  verzeichniss  der  biblioihek  des  Historischen 
Vereins  fur'Niedersachsen.    Seohste  naohricht  iiber  der  Historischen  Verein 
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far  Kiederaachsen.    7e  @  15e  and  17e  (^  ^Oe  ditto  ditta     UrkundenbacSiy 
ditto  ditto.    Archiy,  ditto  ditto.    Zdtschnft,  ditto  ditto. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Council.  Memoirs,  chiefly  illastratire  of  the  History  and  Antiqnities  of 
Northumberland,  communicated  to  the  Archaeological  Institnte  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  August,  18'^2, 2  vols.  8vo. 

By  Mr.  C.  Hardwick,  Preston.    Two  Roman  aeoond  brass  coins;  one  Nerra,  one 
Hadrian,  found  at  the  Roman  Station,  Walton -le-dale,  during  the  present  year. 
A  Roman  second  brass  of  Claudius,  procured  at,  and  probably  found  near, 
Preston. 

By  James  Eendrick,  M.D.,  Warrington.  The  upper  stono  of  a  large  quem,  fbnnd 
at  Latchford,  near  Warrington. 

An  embroidered  band  and  buckle,  worn  in  ladies'  haU  during  part  of  the 
last  century ;  and  a  copy  of  Raven's  thumb  almanac,  for  1684 ;  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Pickton,  of  Warrington. 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes.  A  MS.  volume,  containing  a  collection  of  the  genealogies  of 
the  Welsh  noble 'families,  dating  £^m  a  very  early  period* 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :— 

El  Sakhra,»  by  Major-Qeneral  the  Hon,  Sir  Edward  OuMt,  D.O.L.,  President  qf 
the  Society* 

On  Some  Ruvio  Insobiptions  touvd  tv  Gablisib  Cathbdbal,  by  A,  Cren§ 
Oibeont  Esq, 

FUBTHBB  DlSOOTIBT    OT    ReMAIKS     AT     THB     RoMAB     STATIOV,    WaLTOH-LB-DaUE, 

HBAB  Pbestoh,  (y  Charles  Hardwick,  Esq, 

After  enumerating  some  additional  specimens  of  Roman  Pottery,  and  other  remaini 
found  at  Walton-le-dale,  generally  resembling  those  described  in  his  former  paper 
(vol.  VIU.,  p.  127,)  Mr.  Hardwick  says.— 

**  The  most  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  recent  discovery  at  Walton  is  the 
locality  in  which  the  remains  were  deposited.  In  my  previous  paper  I  gave  a  sketch, 
from  a  modem  reprint,  of  a  map  published  in  1738,  by  Robert  Porter.  The  course  of 
the  Ribble  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  pretty  carefully  marked,  but  that  of  the  Barwen 
has  evidently  been  merely  sketched  in,  and  not  really  surveyed.  This  is  proved  to  be 
the  case  by  the  Ordnance  map,  on  which  the  remains  of  the  old  channel  are  depleted 
firom  actual  measurement 

"  The  recent  excavations  were  made  in  Mr.  Croxiei's  garden,  about  180  yards  south 
west  of  the  *  plump,'  (see  vol.  YIII.,  map  facing  p.  127,)  and  ouuide  what  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  Roman  enclosure.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  ditch  originally 
extended  from  the  Darwen  to  the  Ribble  in  such  a  direction  as  would  give  to  the 
Station  the  usual  form  of  a  Roman  Castrum,  and  include  within  the  natural  and 
artificial  trenches  all  the  remains  yet  discovered. 

**  The  recent  discoveries  not  only  cunfirm  the  previous  evidences  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  Walton,  but  indicate  that  occupation  to  fiave  been  of  a  permanent  and 
important  character. 

**  This  fact  strengthens  the  position  advanced  in  my  recently  published  *  History  of 
Preston  and  its  Environs,'  that  Walton  is  the  site  of  the  Roman  Station  Coccium^ 
and  that  the  route  of  the  tenth  Iter  of  Antoninus  passed  from  Maryport  along  the 
coast  by  Egremont,  Muncaster,  Dalton,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wigan  and  Warrington  to 
Middlewich,  and  not  through  the  hilly  country,  as  conjectured  by  the  two  Whitakers 
and  others." 

*  TransaoUons,  p.  131. 
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13/A  3fay,  1858.     LITEBART  SECTION. 
Edwabd  Hbath,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Cbair. 
Tli«  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  T.  B.  Ryder,  Esq.  Jonmal  of  the  Manchester  and  lirerpool  Agricolinral 
Society,  containing  a  resumk  of  the  past  ten  years'  proceedings. 

From  Mr.  Charles  Hardwick,  Preston.  Qoarterly  Magazine  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd-Fellows,  Manchester  Unity,  No.  vi,  April,  1868. 

From  the  Society.    Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  yol.  ix,  No.  80. 

From  the  Society.    Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  278  to  285  inclusive. 

From  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Anciens  t^moignages  historiques,  relatifr  i  la 
Boussole ;  note  lue  k  la  Societe  de  Geographic  de  Paris  dans  sa  Stance  du  19 
F6mer,  1858,  par  M.  D'  Arezac,  President  de  la  Commission  Centrale. 

From  the  Society.  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  Imp^riale  d'  Emulation  d'  Abbeville, 
1852  k  1857,  1  vol. 

The  following  Papers  were  then  read  :— 

FuBTHBB  Mbmobials  OF  THE  LATB  J.  H.  SwAtB,»  fty  T.  T.  WUkinsim,  FM,A,8.,dic. 

Oh  THi  Gboloot  of  thk  Ffldb  DrsTBiOT.f  by  the  Rev,  W.  Thomber,  BU, 


fiOth  May,  1858.     SCIENTIFIC   SECTION. 

Majob-Gbbbbal  thb  How.  Sib  Edwabd  Oust,  D.CX.,  &c.,  Pbbsidbnt.  in  the 
Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
The  foUowing  donations  were  presented : 

From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Plan  of  Examinations  to  be  held  by  the  Society, 
with  the  view  of  awarding  certificates  of  merit. 

From  James  Kendrick,  MJ).,  Warrington.  On  mediasval  vessels  in  the  form  of 
knights,  pamph. 

From  the  Society.  Memoirs,  vol.  xxvi,  and  Notices,  vol.  xvii,  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society. 

From  the  Society.  Journal  for  1847,  and  Proceedings,  vol.  ii,  No,  2,  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

From  the  Society.    Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xiv,  part  2, 

From  the  Society.  Proceedmgs  of  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  for  1856-57. 

By  Exchange.    (Mr.  Herdman.)    Ancient  Liverpool,  (N.S.)  part  x. 

From  the  Author.  Substance  of  two  Lectures  delivered  at  Walton- on-the-Hill, 
entitled  "Knowledge;  Health  and  Happiness;  Fire  and  Water."  Bv  Henrv 
Johnson,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.  ^  ^ 

From  the  same.    Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  MSB.,  1  vol.  8vo. 


♦  Traneaotions,  p.  1«.  f  Transactions,  p.  187. 
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From  Joseph  Mayer,  F.8 Jk.  Sur  la  ConatraoUon  des  Salles  dltet  des  Gdtnls.  F^ 
8.  M.  le  roi  Fr^d^rio  VII  de  Danemark ;  m^moire  Ine  k  la  Sduice  des  And* 
quaires  da  Nord,  tenae  aa  paUda  de  Cbristiansborg  le  29  Mai,  1857.    Pampli. 

From  Mr.  James  Boardman.  Copy  of  the  Sa^lement  to  the  **  Lirerpool  Merciirf  ** 
for  the  11th  May,  1858,  contaming  a  letter  from  the  donor,  on  the  LiTerpool 
Library. 

The  following  objeots  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  A  male  sknll,  found  in  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Stanlow, 
in  Cheshire.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  amount  of  animal  power,  and  tbe 
smallness  of  the  intellectual  regions ;  also  for  the  extraordinary  protuberance 
of  the  eyebrows,  which  hang  fiur  orer  the  faoe,  tad  most  have  giyen  the  monk 
a  most  forbidding  look. 

By  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.8.    A  number  of  rare  botanical  qMoimoia  from  Braal. 

By  Mr.  How,  (London.)  Fonr  specimens,  of  diflbrent  sixes,  of  Yoigtlandos* 
ortboscopic  lenses,  said  to  be  of  superior  Talue  in  photographic  operations ; 
with  some  pictures  on  iodized  wax-paper,  taken  by  the  deaoiiption  of  lens 
exhibited. 

By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hume.  An  ecclesiastica]  and  moral  chart  of  the  Borou^  of 
Liverpool,  prepared  by  him  for  a  Special  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  kdd  before  them  on  the  14th  instant  The  basis  on  which  it  is  oonstructed 
is  the  large  and  beautiful  map  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Phillip  and  Son, 
of  South  Castle  street,  containing  an  area  of  32  square  feet.  Beserring  the 
civil  divisions  of  parish  and  townships,  Dr.  Hume  shews  all  the  ecclesiastical 
districts  in  the  borough,  indicating  every  place  of  religious  worship  by  a 
distinctive  colour.  The  schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  are  indicated  in 
the  same  way,  including  those  which  are  not  connected  with  any  religious 
body.  By  a  series  of  plain  symbols,  the  number  and  nature  of  <diurch  agents 
in  each  district  are  snown,  with  certain  details  respecting  each ;  from  lists 
which  were  fhmished  by  the  relieving  officers,  all  the  streets  are  marked  in 
which  out-door  relief  is  currently  or  specially  adadnistered ;  and  similar  lists, 
supplied  with  equal  kindness  by  the  authorities  at  the  central  police^flloe, 
shew  the  haunts  of  crime  and  immorality.  Mr.  Crews,  of  the  Coroner's 
Court,  has  also  frimished  a  list  of  the  principal  scenes  of  death  by  nolence, 
for  further  completing  the  objects  of  tbe  chut.  A  series  of  oontour-lines 
mark  the  successive  increments  of  building  and  population  for  the  last  two 
centuries ;  and,  in  a  few  instanoes^  die  migration  of  ehurohes,  ohspds  and 
charitable  institutions  is  traced. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  tbe  gross  number  of  members  to  be  540,  including 
81  honorary  and  ex  officio  members;  and  that  he  purposed  carrying  into  effect  bis 
previously  expressed  intention  of  reogning  his  offioe  in  the  Society  when  tfie  number  of 
members  should  have  reached  500,  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  intioMtion  was  made 
to  a  very  numerous  assemblage  of  members,  and  was  received  with  general  expiessiona 
of  regret. 

J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  Y.P.*  remarked  on  the  great  value  of  Dr.  Hume's  services,  and 
urged  the  members  present  to  unite  in  requesting  the  rev.  gentleman  to  reconsider  his 
intention,  which  suggestion  having  been  enforced  in  addresses  by  Edward  Heath,  Esq., 
Y.P.,  and  tbe  President,  Dr.  Hume  consented  to  continue  his  services  for  a  fhrther  period. 

The  following  Paper  was  then  read: — 

Om  Slavbbt,  as  it  existed  iir  England  dttrivo   tbb   Saxov   Era,   and  thb 

SUBSTTTUTION  OV  VlLLBNAaS     AFTBB    TBB    MOBVAB    COBQUBST,    UBTU  ITS  fiBABUAL 

ExTiNOTiov,*  by  Joseph  Wright,  Esq. 

*  Transactions,  p.  807. 
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APPENDIX. 


ith  March,  1838.    SPECIAL  QENEBAL  MEETING. 
Bbt.  TflOXAS  BfooBB,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ChalrmaD  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  and  stated  its  objects ; — 

It  was  moTed  by  the  Bey.  Dr.  Hame,  seconded  bj  Thomas  Sansom,  A.L,S.,  and 
resolred  onanimotulj : — 

That  tills  meeting  agree  to  the  proposal  of  Uaion  witii  the  Liverpool  Photographic 
Society  on  the  terms  siibmitted,  viz. : — 

I. — That  the  Photographic  Society  become  part  of  the  Historic  Society,  t.e.,  that 
it  accept  the  name  and  laws  of  the  latter. 

IL— That  the  number  of  Sections  as  fixed  by  the  present  Laws  be  not  increased ; 
bnt  that  communications  on  Photography  be  admissible  at  all  the  ordinary 
meetings. 

III. — That  a  Photographic  Committee  b?  appointed  annually  at  the  eommenee- 
ment  of  the  session,  like  the  committees  for  Printing,  Finance,  the  Library, 
&c. 

IV. — That  it  be  allowable  for  the  Authors  to  print  Papers  on  Photogri^by  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  Annual  Volume  of  Transactions,  at  the  discretion  of  such 
Committee. 

V. — That  the  property  of  the  Photographic  Society  become  the  property  of  the 
Historic  Society,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  be 
enrolled  without  Entrance  Fee. 

VX. — That  the  Union  date  from  the  31st  March,  1858,  if  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments be  complete  by  that  time. 

The  alteration  of  the  Law  regulating  the  distribution  of  the  Society's  Annual 
Volume,  recommended  by  the  Cooneil,  having  been  discussed;  it  was  moved  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hume,  seconded  by  Albert  J.  Mott,  Esq.,  and  resolved  onanimonsly : — 

To  omit  from  the  connexion  in  which  they  now  stand  in  the  sixteenth  Section  of  the 
Laws,  the  words  "  to  receive  the  Society's  Publications,  or,"  and  to  insert  after  the 
words  ''proceedings  of  the  Society,*'  the  following  sentence — ^"and  no  member 
whose  subscription  for  the  current  Session  is  unpaid  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
Society's  publications."  • 


6/A  AftU,  1858.     EXTBA  MEETING. 

COVVEBBAZIOVB  AT  TBB    MuaBUM   Of  BbITTSH   AKD  FoBBTOlT  AlTTlQUITIBS, 

Colquitt  Stbbet. 

By  the  invitation  of  the  proprietor,  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  an  extra  meeting 
was  held  here,  wlien  upwards  of  four  hundred  members,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
their  friends,  attended. 

*  Law  XYI,  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolatlon,  now  provides  as  follows:— 

"  From  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  Session,  the  Treasurer  shall  exhibit  pablioly  in  the 
meeting-room  a  list  of  the  Society,  on  which  shall  be  marked  opposite  each  member's  name,  the 
date  when  his  annual  subscription  was  paid,  or  the  amount  of  all  arrears  due.  No  member, 
whose  subscription  is  in  arrear/c/r  any  tmt  the  current  Sesfion,  shall  be  entitled  to  take  any  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society ;  and  no  member,  whose  »ub»eription  for  the  current  Session  is 
unpaid,  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  the  Society's  pubUeations.  The  Treasurer  shall  also  prepare  a 
complete  Statement  of  Accounts,  to  be  anmted  at  the  stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  OoonciJ." 
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The  oompanj  oeoopied  themBeWes  for  some  time  in  Inspeetiiig  tbe  resoureei  of 
the  Museom,  and  after  having  partaken  of  refreshment,  provided  hy  the  liberality  of 
Mr.  Mayer,  assembled  about  nine  o'clock  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  when  Mr.  Alder- 
man S.  Holme  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayer  for  the  gratification  he  had 
conferred  npon  them  by  throwing  open  to  them  his  splendid  coUeotiou.  Oar 
ralers  ought  to  have  anticipated  Mr.  Mayer  in  porchasing  mnoh  of  it  for  tbe 
nation  at  large ;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  times  that  men  of  science  came 
forward  to  do  what  our  governors,  in  the  multitude  of  their  avocations,  neglected  to 
do  for  the  nation.  It  was  by  the  sagacity,  foresight  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Mayer 
that  the  collection  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  had  been  thrown  open  to 
them.  He  felt  sure  he  was  only  anticipating  the  feelings  of  every  one  who  heard 
him  in  proposing  on  behalf  of  his  fellow-townsmen  their  cordial  thanks  for  the  rich 
intellectual  treat  Mr.  Mayer  had  that  evening  conferred  on  them. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Hume  spoke  with  the  same  feeling  of  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
members  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  There  was  a  time  when 
arehesology  had  been  sneered  at,  but  that  day  had  passed  by,  and  its  usefulness  was 
now  generally  acknowledged.  After  specifying  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  antiqui^ 
in  the  museum,  he  said  that  their  history  would  give  an  insight  into  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  people  who  had  passed  over  the  countries  in  which  they  were  foimd, 
thus  afifordlng  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  otherwise  unattainable. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  visiters  and  strangers, 
to  join  to  those  which  had  preceded  his  tribute  of  gratification  with  the  proreediogs 
of  that  evening.  The  books  of  history  which,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  were  reoeited 
with  implicit  faith,  were  now  looked  upon  with  incredulity.  The  reason  was,  that 
during  those  thirty  or  forty  years  people  had  been  employed  in  investigating  the 
contemporary  records  of  former  times,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  with  accounts 
written  by  persons  who  naturally  gave  a  colouring  to  facts,  derived  from  their  own 
prejudices  and  opinions.  With  regard  to  the  records  seen  in  that  and  similar  collec- 
tions, their  colouring  was  their  own,  and  what  those  records  told  them  must  be  faithful. 

The  motion  was  pat  by  Mi^  Alderman  Holme  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Mayer,  who  was  received  by  the  company  with  the  most  enthusiastic  applause, 
then  delivered  an  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract: — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  o£fering  you  my  sincere 
oongratulations  on  the  determination  of  our  fellow-inhabitants  to  establish  in  this 
town  a  library  for  the  people.  It  is  an  act  which  will  redound  to  our  honour.  It  is 
only  in  public  libraries  that  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  works  on  the  higher  branches 
of  human  philosophy,  or  science,  or  mechanical  construction.  How  many  biographies 
have  we  read  wherein  men  have  recorded  their  regrets  that  their  studies  had  been 
retarded  for  want  of  knowing  what  others  had  written  on  the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 
It  has  been  decreed  that  a  museum  shall  be  attached  to  the  library.  This  is  truly  wise, 
for  many  branches  of  inquiry  have  need  of  a  museum  of  comparative  and  Ulnstrative 
objects.  Amid  such  tniths  as  are  just  now  disclosing  themselves  so  rapidly  around 
us,  I  conceive  no  man  would  dare  say  there  are  few  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
antiquity.  Those  young  men  who  would  now  be  thought  liberally  educated  must  not 
confine  themselves  to  ^e  mere  reading  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  must  add  to  those 
valuable  acquirements  general  knowledge.  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  con- 
ferred on  me  personally  by  your  attendance  here  this  evening,  but  I  feel  still  more 
pleasure  in  thinking  you  are  honouring  the  good  cause  of  education  and  study. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated,  and  the  company  dispersed. 
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I6lh  AprU,  1868.     SPECIAL  GENEBAL  MEETING. 

JoHH  Pools,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  read  the  notice  convening  the  Meeting,  and  stated  its  object 
It  was  moved  by  the  Rbv.  Db.  Hume,  seconded  by  Albebt  J.  Mott,  Esq.,  and 
resolved  nnanimonsly: — 

That  the  proposal  of  Union  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  with  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  be  finally  confirmed,  on  the  terms  recorded  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Special  General  Meeting  held  on  the  4th  ultimo. 


l4Lih  July,  1868.     SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 
ExcufisioH  TO  Chbstbb. 

On  Thursday,  the  14th  July,  the  Annual  Excursion  of  the  members  ond  their  friends 
took  place.  The  party,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  visited 
Chester,  leaving  Liverpool  at  a  quarter  to  eleven,  a.  m.  They  were  met  at  the  Chester 
Station  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bart, 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ayrton,  and  other  gentiemen,  members  of  the 
Chester  ArchsBological  Society,  and  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  St  John's  Church, 
through  which  they  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden,  the  Rector,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Grosvenor:  the  latter  gave  a  short  historical  and  architectural  account  of  it, 
describing  the  changes  it  had  undergone,  and  relating  the  various  interesting  legends 
of  which  it  is  the  subject  The  Priory  aoljoining  was  next  visited,  alter  which,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Meadows  Frost,  the  party  repaired  to  that  gentiemon's  house  and 
partook  of  a  slight  refection.  On  proceeding  to  the  Cathedral  they  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  Eaton,  and  under  his  guidance  inspected  the  Lady  Chapel,  the  Chapter 
House,  the  Cloisters  and  Crypts,  and  the  Free  Grammar  Sqjiool.  A  short  visit  was 
next  paid  to  the  Chnroh  of  St  Mary-on-the-hiU. 

At  Oiree  o'clock  the  whole  party  assembled  at  the  Savings'  Bank,  in  the  board  room 
of  which  they  partook  of  a  cold  collation.  Edward  Heatii,  Esq.,  V.P.,  presided,  and 
several  sentiments  ha?ing  reference  to  the  progress  of  archeology,  literature  and 
science,  having  been  proposed  and  suitably  responded  to,  the  party  resumed  their 
inspection  of  the  various  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  for  which  Chester  is  celebrated, 
including  the  Roman  Bath  in  Bridge  Street,  the  Walls,  &c.;  assemblmg  at  the  Epis- 
copal Palace,  on  the  hospitable  invitation  of  the  Bishop,  when  tea  and  other  refresh- 
ments were  dispensed.  After  a  day  of  great  interest  and  enjoyment,  the  excursion 
party  returned  to  Liverpool  by  railway  in  the  evening. 

The  objeets  of  the  excursion  were  greatiy  assisted  by  the  Lord  Bishop  and  the 
Clergy  of  the  Cathedral  and  City,  and  by  Messrs.  Hicklin,  Hon.  Secretary,  Ayrton, 
Hughes  and  other  members  of  the  Chester  Architectural  and  Archsological  Society. 
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Norfolk  &  Norwich  ArohcBological  Society,  9C3 

Somersetshire  Aroheological  and  Natural  Hi&i 
tory  Societv,  353 

Surrey  Aroheological  Society,  837* 
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Torkshira,  West  Biding  Geological  and  Poly- 
teohuio  Society,  340 
Liverpool. 
Architectural  and  Archteologioal  Society,  336 
Chemists'  Association,  330 
Compass  Committee,  342 
Literary  and  Pliilosophical  Society,  345 
Town  Council,  339, 348 

Scotland. 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  342 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of,  335 

Ireland. 
Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  336. 340, 349 
Kilkenny  and  S.  £.  of  Ireland  Archceological 
Society,  335, 337, 340,  346, 351 

.  Ossianic  Society,  337 
Boyal  Dublin  Society,  353 

Foreign. 
Historic  Society  of  Lower  Saxony,  361 
Smithsonian  Institution,  344 
8oci£t6  Aroh6ologique  de  TOrlSanais,  336, 337, 

346,361 
8oci6t6  des  Antiquairea  de  I'Ouest,  351 
Soci6t^  des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie,  340 
8oci6t6  Imp6riale  d'Emulation  d* Abbeville.  353 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.  6.  A., 
343,  346, 348 

Donors.  (Individual.) 
Allan,  T.,  336 ;  Babington,  0.  C,  350 ;  Bell,  Dr. 
W ,  348 ;  Bell,  J.  G.,  337 ;  Boardman,  J.,  337, 
841, 346, 361, 354 ;  Boult,  Joseph,  341 ;  Buxton, 
D.,  345 ;  Carrington,  R.  C,  346 :  Clay,  W.,  343 
Corey,  C,  349 ;  Cust,  Hon.  Sir  E.,336, 341, 360 
De  Lesseps,  F.,  340 ;  Donbavand,  B.,  335 ;  Dun- 
kin,  A.  J.,  343 ;  Edwards,  E.,  348 ;  French,  G. 
J..  336, 339;  GaskeU,  Rev.  W.,  335;  Grimmer, 
W.  H.,  836 :  Hardwiok,  C.  353 ;  Heath,  E^  340  ] 
Herdman,  W.,  336, 339, 345, 347, 351 .  353 ;  Hinde 
J.  Hodgson.  361;  Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  335.  345; 
Illustrated  Inventor,  Newspaper,  Publisher  of, 
349 :  Johnson,  H.,  353 :  Jordan,  Rev.  J.,  351  • 
Jones,  G.,  341 ;  Kendrick,  Dr.,  353;  Kirkman, 
Bev.  T.  P.,  346 ;  Lamb,  D..  343 ;  I ^ncashire  In- 
cumbent, A,  345 ;  Lange,D.A.,336;  Macintyre, 
Dr.^9 ;  Mayer,  J.,  389, 343, 353 ;  Morgan ,  Rev. 
B.  W..  343;  Newlands,  J..  339;  Neifi,  Hugh, 
343.  348  ;  Perrin,  J.,  348 ;  Bennie.  G.,  345  ; 
Bhind,  A-  H.,  347 ;  Bowell,  G.  A.,  348 ;  BondeU 
W.  W.,  350 ;  Byder,  J.  B.,  353 ;  Sansom,  Rev.  J. 
341 ;  Smith,  0.  R.,  335,  348  ;  Stonehouse,  J., 
336;  WUItinaon,  T.  T.,  341,  351 ;  Williams,  H., 
341 ;  Williams,  J.,  346 ;  Wright,  T..  363. 

Drawings,  early  Itailian,  294 

Dublin  Geological  Society,  donor,  336, 340, 349 

Dunkin,  A.  J.,  donor,  343 

Diirer,  Albert,  299 

Dutch  Landscape,  286 

E 

» 
East  Coast  of  England,  settled  on  by  the  Danes 

39 
Easter,   Cumberland  superstitions  respecting, 

104 
Eclipse,  as  seen  at  Burnley,  231 ;  as  seen  near 

Oxford,  233 
Eden,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  «**51 
Edwards,  E.,  author  of  paper,  61  340 ;  donor,  348 
Egbert  names  Britain  "England,"  206 
Egerton,  W-,  enrolled  a  member,  340 
El  Harim,  Site  of,  140 
EUesmere,  the  Earl  of.  his  contributions  to  the 

Manchester  Exhibition,  275 
Elizabeth,  queen,  288 
El  Sakhxa,  131 
Embroidery,  307 


Emerson,  B.  W.,  quoted,  41 

Enamels,  306 

Encyclop»dia  Britannica,  quoted.  67 

En^and,  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomns,  and 

before  the  Norman  conquest,  litUe  known  of, 

51 ;  slaverr  and  viBenage  in,  907 ;  so  named  by 

Egbert,  208  ;  falls  under  the  Danish  yoke.ti; 

low  moral  state  of  the  people,  208 ;  the  name  of 

this  island  in  Beda's  time,  49 
English,  the  early,  their  love  ot  personal  orna- 
ments, 208 
English  language,  the,  not  extirpated  by  the  Bo- 
man  or  Norman  conquest,  37 
EngUsh  people,  the,  their  colonising  ^irit,40 
Engravings,  295;   early  German,  297;  rare  En- 
glish, ib  ;  on  wood,  298 ;  modem,  299 
Esne,  209 
Etching,  299 

Eudamidas,  testament  of,  287 
Exhibitions.    The  Great,  369:  Paris  Industrial, 

270;  MedisBval.  (London),  to;  of  the  ArduBO. 

logical  Institute,  i^;  Dublin,  ^1;  Svdenham, 

ib.  ;  New  York,  ib. ;  Paris,  1855,  ib. ;  Manchee- 

ter  Art  Treasures',  272 ;  number  of  picture  in, 

309;   other  particulars,  t6.,  327;  fleneral  re- 
marks on,  312 ;  working  classes  did  not  visit, 

314, 325  ;  distinctive  features  of,  317, 324 ;  books 

printed,  illustrative  of,  S19, 322 
Exhibitors. 

Anderson,  B.  W.,  338 

Aspland.  Rev.  R.  Brook,  345 

Bean.  W.,  340,  344 

Boardman,  J.,  342, 345, 846 

Bright,  H.  A.,  336, 345 

Burice,  W.,  341, 342 

Buxton,  D.,  339 

Comber,  T..  346 

Corey,  C,  349 

Council,  The.  339, 352 

Cust,  Hon.  Sir  E.,  348 

Donbavand,  B.,  342>  346,348 

Forrest.  J.  A.,  349 

Gibson,  A.  Craig,  341 

Gregson,  C.  S..  340, 346 

Ouyton.J.,  346 

Hancock,  T.  S.,  346 

Hardwiok,  C,  352 

How,  J.,  354 

Hughes,  J.  B., 352 

Hume,  Bev.  Dr.,  335,336, 354 

Jacob.  J.  G.,  344 

Kendrick,  Dr.,  337, 362 

Macintyre,  Dr.,  342, 347 

MoQuie,P.  R.,347 

Mayer,  J.,  343. 347, 354 

Moore,  Rev.  T.,  337 

Moore,  T.  J.,  346 

Mott,  Albert  J.,  348 

Oxley,  F.,  341 

Peacock,  John,  347 

Potter,  W.,  343 

Sansom,  T^  341, 342, 346, 354 

Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  347. 

Tapping,  J.,  344 

Traer.  P.  G.,  349 
Eyre,  Mr.,  his  classification  of  books,  98 


Fairbaim,  Mr.,  326 

Fairbaim,  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  837 

Fall  of  the  Angels,  280 

Famham,  action  at,  55 

Fawcett,  J.,  enrolled  a  member.  351 

Fealty,  its  object  and  eflRsot,  216 

Fej6rv<U7  collection,  279 
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Fergtisson,  Mr.,  cited.  131, 13ft,  140 

Ferns,  feoandation  of,  258 

Ferrera,  Mazzolino  di,  275, 283 

Feudal  obeerrances  in  GomberlaBd,  remaining, 

99 ;  system,  introdnotion  of,  213 
FlbalsB,  called  German,  rarely  found  in  England, 

59;  from'Kertcb,60 
Fkgsue,  a  Cumberland  mees.  104 
Flaxman,d03 

FlOKA  or  PABtTON  AND    IT«  NBIOBBOUKHOOD, 

143 
Foard,  J.  T.,  enrolled  a  member,  350 
Fontanini,  O.,  bis  classifloaUon  of  books,  75 
Forrest,  J.  A.,  exbibitor,  349 ;  enrolled  a  member, 

351 
FossU  sbells,  foond  in  the  Fylde  district,  195 
Fowler,  C,  enroUed  a  member,  351 
Fox  Talbot,  Mr.,  bis  discoveries  in  photography, 

184 
Franoke,  L  M.,  his  plan  of  classifying  books,  70 
French,  O.  J.,  donor,  336, 339 
French  school,  287 
Fresco,  fhigment  of,  280 
Frost,  M.,  enrolled  a  member,  340 
Funeral  customs  in  Cumberland,  108 

FUBTHBB    BB MARKS    OH    THE  HiSTOBT  Of  TBB 

TWO  COUNTIBS  AMD  ITS  MaTBBIALS,  47 
FUBTHBB  MBMOBIALS  OF  SWALB,  169 

Fylde  district,  geology  of,  187 


Oainsborongh,  289, 290 

Gamier,  J.,  referred  to,  73;  his  olassifloation  of 
books,  td. 

Oaskell,  Rev.  W.,  donor,  335 

Geological  Society,  donor,  336, 345, 349, 353 

Obologt  or  TBB  Ftldb  Distbict,  187 

Geographical  terms,  snggestive  of  the  origin  of  a 
language,  39 

German  Antiqoarlans,  their  labours,  51 

Gesner's  olaesiAcation  of  books,  64 

Ghirlande^o,  294 

Giants,  memorials  of,  in  Cumberland,  106 

Gibson,  A.  Craig,  author  of  paper,  97,  341,  352 ; 
exhibitor.  341 

Girard,  TAbbf,  his  whimsical  classifioation  of 
books,  75 

Giranlt.  his  classifioation  of  books,  83 

Gleadowe,  Bey.  R.  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  337 

Glover,  J.,  enrolled  a  member.  351 

Goddard,  Mr.,  his  photagraphic  discoTeries,  185 

Gore  House,  exhibition  at,  273,  n. 

Gregson,C.  8.,  author  of  paper,  113,  340;  exhi- 
bitor, 340, 346 

Grimmer,  w.  H.,  donor,  336 

Grosrenor,  Rey.  F.,  enrolled  a  member,  337 

GuercinOj275 

Gulliver,  ^,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Gay  ton,  J.,  exhibitor,  346 


Hall6,  Mr.  Charles,  277 

Hancock,  T.  8.,  enrolled  a  member,  339 ;  exhibi- 
tor, 346 

Harding,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Hardwick,  C,  author  of  paper,  352 ;  exhibitor, 
ib.i  donor,  353 

Hart,  Dr.,  quoted,  42 

Haydon,  292 

Heath,  E.,  chairman,  353 ;  donor,  340 

Henfrey,  Professor,  cited,  859,  n, ;  260,  n, 

Henri  Deux  Ware,  306 

Henry,  Dr.,  his  aooount  of  the  condition  of  En- 
glish sUTet,911 


Herbert,  Eight  Hon.  8.,  280 

Herdman,  W^  donor '336, 339, 346, 347. 351, 353 

Heriots,  carious  methods' of  paying,  96 

Herschel,  Sir  J.,  cited,  185 

Hertford,  the  Marquess  of,  his  contributions  to  the 
Manchester  Exhibition,  276,  n. 

Hickson,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Higgins,  Rev.  H.  H.,  author  of  poper,  199 

Highlanders,  their  language  destued  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  English,  37 

Hinde,  J.  Hodgson,  donor,  353 

EIISTOBIC4L  Skbtcb  OP  Pbotoobapbt,  183 

History  of  the  two  counties,  materials  for,  47, 347 

Hogarth,  289 

Holy  Sepulchre,  charch  of,  its  site,  138 

Holbein,  287 

Holmes,  Mr.  E.,  273 

Homage,  in  what  it  consisted.  215 

Home,  Mr.  Hartwell,  on  the  classification  of 
books,  85 

How,  J.,  exhibitor,  364 

Howson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  chalrman,350;  quoted,  43 

Hughes,  J.  B.,  enrolled  a  member,  339;  exhibitor, 
352 

Home,  Rev.  Dr.,  author  of  paper,  336;  donor, 
335, 346  ;  exhibitor,  335, 336,  aM ;  quoted,  46,  n. 

Hunt,  Mr.  Robert,  his  discoveries  in  photo^pby, 
185 

Hydra,  the,  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek,  256 


Ice,  sheet  or  field,  defined,  2«0 ;  in  the  southern 
ocean,  where  met  with,  241 ;  an  enormous  body 
of,  242 ;  Dr.  Scoresby^s  opinion  respecting,  943 

Tcbbrbos  in  tbk  Soutbern  Ocean,  239, 337 

Icebergs,  defined,  240;  largest  in  the  southern 
ocean,  241 ;  the  birth-place  of  the  northern. 
ib.,  n, ;  in  the  southern,  their  drift  and  rate  of 
progress,  243 ;  when  most  dangerous,  244 ;  their 
uncertain  appearance,  244;  where  most  met 
with  on  homeward  passages,  246 ;  and  when, 
ib.;  temperature  influenced  by  proximity  to, 
247 ;  never  seen  in  October,  249 

Indian  Court,  the,  303 

Ini,  laws  of,  referred  to,  58 

Insects,  dipterous,  of  Liverpool  district,  199 

Invasions  of  England,  prevented  National  pro- 
gress, 52 

Inventor,  Newspaper,  proprietor  ol  donor,  349 

Irish,  the  educated ;  do  they  speak  better  English 
than  we  ?  45 

Isaac,  J.  R.,  enrolled  a  member,  361 

Ivories,  278 

Ivory,  carved,  307 

J 

Jacob,  J.  G.,  exhibitor,  344 

Jago,  J.  R.,  enroUed  a  member,  360 

Jena  Repertorium,  the,  its  classification  of  books, 

82 
Johnson,  H.,  donor,  353 
Jones,  C,  enrolled  a  member,  361 
Jones,  D.,  enrolled  a  member,  361 
Jones,  G.,  donor,  341 
Jordan,  Rev.  J.,  donor,  361 
Josephus,  quoted,  133, 141 

K 

Keith,  W.,  enrolled  a  member.  351 

Kendriok,  Dr.,  chairman,  337,  360;  donor,  363 ; 

exhibitor.  337, 358 
Eertoh,  antiquities  fh>m,  60 
Kilkenny  and  SJ).  of  Ireland  Arohsologioal 

Society,  donor,  336, 337, 340, 946, 961 
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Kings,  eariv  Engliah,  styled  themsalTSB  kioffs  of 

the  people,  and  not  of  the  realm,  50 
Kings  of  west  Sexe,  54 
Kirkman,  Rev.  T.  P.,  donor,  346 
Knowledge,  homao,  olaBsifi  cation  o/,  61, 05 


Lady,  origin  of  the  term,  S18 

Lafone,  H.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Lamb,  D.,  donor,  343. 

Lancashire  Inoambent,  A,  donor.  345 

Land,  old  imposts  on,  in  Cumberland,  06 :  other 

pecaliar  customs  connected  with  the,  99 
Lange,  D.  A.,  donor.  336 
Language,  a  written,  win  always  triumph  over 

one  wnioh  is  merely  ortl,  38 
Law,  technical  terms  of,  43 
Layard,  Mr.  280 

Leclero  de  Montlinos,  referred  to.  79 
Leeuwenhoek,  made  his  own  miorotcopea,  255 ; 

discoyered  the  Hydras  256 
Leibneiti,  his  classification  of  books,  74 
Leigh,  Major,  enrolled  a  member,  339 
Leithead,  H.  F.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Lbpidoptebous   insccts   of   thb    DurucT 

AROOND  Liverpool,  113, 340 
Lewthwaite,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Liber  veritatis,  291 
Libraries,  classification  of,  61, 95 
LiBRABT,  Additions  to. 

1.  Booki. 

Academic,  The,  349 

Archfldological  Mine,  343 

Athenienm,  1857, 343 

Babington's  British  Bnbi,  350 

'         Flora  Bathoniensis,  ib. 

Primitiee  Floree  Sarnicce,  ift. 

Brown  Banquet,  documents  connected  with,345 

Carrington's  Catalogue  of  ciroompolar  Stars, 

Ci^ogue  of  Assyrian  and  other  Antiquities 

formed  by  B.  Hertz,  S39 
Cstalogue  of  LiTerpool  Medical  Library,  1823, 

341 
Catalogue  of  the  Arundel  MSS.,  353 
Cobbett's  Parliamentary  Debates,  1806, 3-11 
Cust's  Annals  of  the  wars  of  the  18th  oentory, 

336,  341,  350 
Dalton's  Meteorology,  315 
— ^—  New  System  of  Chemistry,  ib. 
Free  Public  Library,  donation  of  by  Mr.  Brown, 

documents  connected  with,  345 
Herdman's  Ancient  Liverpool,  336, 339, 345, 347, 

351,353 
Hinde's  History  of  Northumberland,  351 
History  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  343 
Jordan's  Parochial  History  at  Enstone,  351 
Liverpool  Magazine,  340 
Madison  Directory,  348 
Milwankie  Directory,  tb. 
Morgan's  British  Kymrv,  343 
Names  of  Roman   CawoUe  Non-Jnian,  fto., 

1745,336 
Perrin's  Manchester  Haiid>b0«k,  348 
Photographic  Journal,  349 
Smith  s  Collectanea  Antiqoa,  335 
Stonehouse's  Liverpool  Onida,  836 
Thornberg's  Cufic  Coins,  348 
Volume  of  Vocabularies,  348 
SL  Learned  SocietieM,  Tra/uactUmi  4r  Proceedin§9 

of. 
London. 

Archa»ological  Institute.  335, 346, 350, 351 

OeologioJ  Society,  336, 345, 349, 393 

Royal  Astronomioal  Society,  340,  a^a 


Royal  Oeognphioal  ekHjiety,  3M^  340,34S^34f^ 

353 
Royal  Society,  849, 346, 349. 350, 35S 
Society  ef  Antiquaries,  343 
Society  of  Arts,  345, 340, 353 
Statistical  Society,  336, 339. 345, 348 
ProvinciaL 
Cambridge  Antlqaarian  Society.  340 
Chester  Architectural,  &c..  Society.  337 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agrieuuual  So> 

ciety.  Journal  of.  353 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philotimhical  So- 
ciety, 345 
Norfolk  &  Norwich  Archssologictl  Ac  Ntttorri 

History  Society,  343 
Somersetshire  Aroh«oloeical  and    Natoral 

History  Society.  353 
Sorrey  Aroheokfioal  Soeie^,  337 
Torkshire,  West  Biding  Oeologioal  and  PdI?. 
teohnic  Society,  340 
Liverpool. 
Architectural  and  Arclueologloal  Society,  336 
Chemists'  Association.  339 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philow^faical  SoeMy, 
345 
Scotland. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbnrrii,  342 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  935 
Lreland. 
Oeologioal  Societv  of  DubUn.  336. 340. 349 
Kilkenny  and  S.  £.  of  Ireland  Archpological, 

Society,  335, 337, 340, 346, 351 
Ossianic  Society,  337 
Roval  DabUn  Society,  353 
Foreign. 
Historic  Society  of  Lower  Saxony,  361 
Smithsonian  Contributions  to   Knowledge, 

1855^,344 
Social  Arch6ologiq«e  derOritenal8,336,337, 

346,851 
Soci6t£  des  Antiquaires  de  1  Ooest,  351 
Social  des  Antiquidres  de  Picaidie,  340 
Soci6t6  Imp6riale  dEmulation  d* Abbeville, 

353 
Wisconsin  State  Agricnltnral  Society,  S40 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  348 
3.  Complete  Pamphlet: 
Address  of  Prseident  JelBuBon  on  his  eleotioii. 

1801,341 
Allan's  Essay  on  Ships'  Compasses,  336 
Buxton's,  D.,  Marriage  and  Inter-matriage  of 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  345 
Carpenter's  Notes  on  Arnold's  "Principles  of 
Church  Reform,"  341 


isesj'  34 
Correspondence  between  Sir  B.  Wilson  and 

the  Duke  of  York  and  the  £le(  ion  of  South 

wark,341 
D'Avezac's  Andens  Tfimoignages  Historiqaes 

relatifs  k  la  Boussole.  363 
Donbavand's  **  The  Irish,  who  are  They  7,"  335 
Editors  of  Leeds  Mercury  on  Honsehold  Suf- 
frage, 341 
Edwards's  Table  of  Schemes  for  Classifyinf 

Libraries,  348 
Financial  Reform  Tracta.  340 
Finch's  Town  Dues  and  Currency,  341 
Frederick  VII,  King  of    Denmark,.  *  8nr  la 

construction  des  salles  dites  des  grants," 

353 
French's  Banners  of  the  Bayenx  Tapestry,  330 
Mechanical  Structure  of  me  CotUm 

Fibre,  336 
Oaskell  s  Two  Leotores  on   the   Lancashire 

Disleci,  335 


363 


Hnme's  Two  EsMys  on  Spinning  and  Woafing, 

&o.,335 
Inquiry  into  origin  of  Liverpool  Town-doM, 

341 
Jolmson'g    "Knowledge  ;    Health   and  Hap- 

"  piness ;  Fire  and  Water/'  3fi3 
Journal  kept  in  the  British  Army  under  Earl 

Moira,  341 
Kendriok's  Medisval  Veaseli  in  the  form  of 

Knights,  353 
Kirltman's,  Bev.  T.  P.,  Two  Essays,  from  the 

Philosophical  Transactions,  345 
Lange's  ^  Lord   Palmerston    and   the    Suez 

Canal,"  33« 
Lesseps,  de.  Opinion  of  the  Oommercial  classes 

of  Oreat  Britain  on  the  Suez  Canal,  340 
Letter  on  the  return  of  Lord  Melyille  to  power, 

341 
Motiees  of  the  Cholera  Morbus,  1831,341 
Paine's  Address  to  the  Addressers,  341 
Pamphlets  relating  to  Philadelphia,  343 
Pamphlets  relating  to  Wisoonaiu,  348 
Rhind's  Law  of  Treasure-Trove,  347 
Bight  of  Bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  House  of 

Peers,  341 
Bowell's  Beneficent  distribution  of  the  sense 

of  pain,  348 
The  Parochial  System,  and  the  clerical  year. 

By  a  Lancashire  Incumbent,  345 
Tribute  to  the.  early  settlers  of  Pennsylvania, 

343 
4.  RfporU  and  Oentral  Annual*. 
Oeofogical  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  348 
Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  1858, 341 
Liverpool  Baths  and  Wash  Houses,  1856, 330 
— ~— Compass   Committee,   Reports  of^ 

1855.50,  342 

Police  EstabUshment,  1857, 348 

■    ■  ■      — ^Town  Improvements,  341 

Odd  Fellows'  Magazine,  353 

Smithsonian  Institution,  344 ;  list  of  Publica- 

tions  of  Learned  Societies,  and  Pamphlets 

in  Library  of,  345 
6.  Mapty  Plans,  Broadsidet,  tfc. 
Ancient  House  at  Blaokwall,  said  to  have  been 

the  residence  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Etching  of, 

341 
Bell's  Chronological  Chart,  348 
Boardman,  J.,  Letter  on  Liverpool  Library,  354 
Buslingtborpe  Brass,  Robbing  of,  341 
Carrington's  ten  Charts  of  ciroumpolar  Stars, 

346 
Croft  Brass,  Bobbing  of.  841 
Illustrated  Inventor,  Newspaper,  349 
Jupiter,  Engraving  of,  346 
Map  and  Plan  of  Madison  and  the  Poor  Lake 

Country,  348 
Map  of  Milwankie,  348 
Map  of  the  course  of  the  Eclipse,  15th  March, 

Monumenc  to  Nelson,  at  Old  Swan,  Engraving 
of,  341  ,     -e  6 

Pmligree  of  the  Family  of   Oreenhalgh   of 
Brandlesome,  337 

Prospectus  of  Manx  Society  for  pablioation  of 
national  documents,  351 

Rennie's  Plan  of  a  Breakwater  for  Liveipool,  345 

Rnndell's  Azimuth  Card,  350 

Saturn,  Engraving  of.  346 

The  Dingle,  a  Poem,  by  W.  Roscoe,  346 

Township  Map  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  348 
Light,  discoveries  of  Priestley,  &o.,  respecting, 

Lindsay.   Lord,  enrolled   a  member,  346;   his 

classiflcation  of  books,  92 
Linnceon  Society,  Proceedings  of,  cited,  961,  n. 


Lister,  Mr.  J.  J.,  greatly  improTed  the  mioro- 
Boope, 256 

Lithographs,  301 

Liverpool  Arohitactonl  and  Arohaoktfloal  So- 
ciety, donor,  386;  Aximuth  oard'ior.  111; 
Chemists'  Association,  donor,  339;  Compass 
Committee,  donor,  342;  dipteim  of,  199;  in- 
crease in  population  of,  13 ;  lepidoptera  of,  113 ; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  donor,  345 ; 
Royal  Institution  of,  925;  Town  Council,  donor, 
339,348 

LocaUsed  superstitions,  Cumbrian,  109 

Lockey.  Rev.  F. ,  enrolled  a  member^,35l]r- 

Louisiana,  U.  8^  the  French  langnage  in,  almost 
displaced  by  the  English,  42 

Lowtn,  Bishop,  quoted,  44,  n. 

Lyell,  Sir  O.,  on  geological  plMnomena,  qaoted, 
193 

M 

McFie,  Mr.  R.  A.,  his  collection  of  Antiquities, 
165 

Mclnnes,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  361 

Macintyre,  Dr.,  chairman,  348^  donor,  349;  ex- 
hibitor, 342, 347 

Maokie,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  340 

McNicoU,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Macon,  account  of,  165 ;  antiquitJes  from,  165 

McQoie,  P.  R.,  ofaainnan,  ^,  340,  343,  346  ;  ex- 
hibitor,  347 

Maes.  N.,  275 

Mammalian  Rbmaizis  discovbbbd  at  Waj<la- 
SBT,  265,346 

Makchbstbb  Aet  Tbbasdbbs'  Exhibition,  on 
THB,  269, 350 

Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
donor,  345 

Manchester,  the  Duke  of,  275 

Manors,  their  institution  and  privileges,  212; 
number  held  by  William  the  Conqueror,  213 

Mantegna,  A.,  281 

Marc  Antonio,  297 

Marchand,  Prosper,  his  clasalflcalion  of  books,  74 

Maries,  the  three,  284 

Mark  system,  the,  52 

Marriage  customs  in  Cumberland,  101 

Martin,  Gabriel,  referred  to,  72 ;  his  dasaiflcatioo 
of  books,  77 

Mayer,  J.,  chairman,  348 ;  donor,  339,  343,  353 ; 
exhibitor,  343,  347, 354 

Mayhem,  appeal  of,  217 

Mawdsley,  H.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 

Medallions.  307 

Mj.uini  .L-,  J%^ftaLL£:b.— Ai3L]er!iDD,  T.  D.,  339; 
Aiiierton^  J,,  "WO;  Ayrti^ti,  F».  H50 ;  Banner, 
Rrv  T.  B„  360  ;  Bath,  H  ,  ;Wl ;  Uatten,  C,  340 ; 
BHI,  C,  :J50  :  BflTTy,  J,  It. ,  3^>  ;  Rerry,  P.,  337 ; 
l^'wl(*v,  A.U.,  XAy-,  BiHWf!ra,A.,rj:jO;  Bradley, T., 
:i:vi;  H™.Hpf,W.Ci.,:in!);  BruwnT,, 351; Burgess, 
A„  'XA  f  VtAiU7,  BeT.  W.,  :«*»;  Chadbum,  C.  H.^ 
3^7  J  Chftlqiirr,  T. .  .T50  t  C  oftt^ .  He  v.  W.  H.,  340 ; 
Cook**,  A,  aW:  CdoIiiI'h  !*.,  'i50 ;  Corey,  C,  350  ; 
Bavi^H, W.,  3*W;  Dt»ubttvii!id,B.,339;  Eden, J, 
3.V1  ;  EgPrtflu^  W.,  3*0  i  Fiiirbnm,  W.,  337; 
Fflweeltj,  J.j351  J  FoarrL  J  T,,JiA();  Forrest,  J. 
K.,2A\\  FowW,G.,*'5l :  Fmflt.M.,340;  Gleadowe, 
Etev-  K.  W„  ^M  ;  filnvf-T,  /.,  351 ;  Orosvenor, 
Rev.  F.,  337;  Gulliver,  T.,  3il  ;  Hancock,  T. 
S.,  339;  Harding,  J^  351  ;  Hiokson,  J.,  351 ; 
Hughes,  J.  R.,  339 ;  Isaac,  J.  R..  351 ;  Jago,  J. 
R.,  350;  Jones,  C.^1;  Jones,  D.,  351  :  Keith, 
W.,351;  Lafone,  H.,  361 ;  Leigh,  Miyor,  339; 
Leithead,  H.  P.,  351 ;  Lewthwaite,  J.,  351 ; 
Lindsay,  Lord,  346;  Lockey,  Rev.  P.,  3ftl ; 
Mclnnei,  J.,  351 ;  Mackie,  J.,  340 ;  McNicoll, 
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J»a51;   Mawdaley.  H..351;   Meroer,  N.,  351 

Meroier.  J.  D^  350 ;  Moore,  Ber.  R.  R.,  337 ; 

Moss,  J.  B..  351 ;  Moolt,   W.,  337 ;  Newlands. 

J..   351;    Oxley,   F.,  337;    Ralstooe.  J.,  351; 

Rathbone,  R.,  351 ;   Rooke,  Ber.  W.  J.  E.,  351 ; 

Rowland80D,W.,351;  Sadler,  J.  N.,351:  Shim- 

min,  H.,  337;  Shate,  A.,  344:  Blade,  Rev  J., 

339 ;    SteveDS,   J^  351 5   Taylor.  J.  P.,  351  ; 

Thomas,  a.,351 ;  Thompson,  H.,  345;  Wardell, 

W.,339;  Watts,  Sir  J.,  340 
Memmi,  Simone,  280 
Meroer,  N.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Mercier.  J.  D.,  enrolled  a  member,  350 
Merlin,  nis  olassifloation  of  books,  90 
Meyriok,  CoL.304 
Michael  Aneelo,  381, 394 
MioTOgraphia,  the,  250 
Micrometer,  the.  described,  263 

MiCaOSCOPB.  ON  TQB,  AS  APPLIBD  TO  NaTUBAL 

HiSTOBT,  255,  346 
Microscope,  the,  modem  improyements  in,  255 ; 

superiority  of  British  glasses,  256 
Middleton,  Gonvers,  his  classification  of  bo<^,76 
Milanese  school,  early,  282 
Mirror,  Etruscan,  278 
Misers,  the,  285 

Mohl,  on  the  yegetable  cell,  qaoted,  260 
Monastic  Libranes,  Catalogues  of,  61 ;  in  middle 

ages,  63 
**  Monumenta  Histoiioa  Britannioa,"  referred  to, 

51 
Moore,  Mr.  Edward,  his  letter  on  the  Eclipse,  235 
Moore,  Rev.  R.  R.,  enrolled  a  member,  337 
Moore,  Rev.  T.,  exhibitor.  337 
Moore,  T.  J.,  author  of  pB;per,  265 ;  exhibitor,  346 
Morgan,  Rot.  R.  W.,  donor,  343 
Mosque  of  Omar,  131 
Moss,  J.  B.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
MotL  A.  J.,  exhibitor,  348 
Moult,  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  337 
MiiUer,  303 
Muh^ady,  303 
Murillo,  284 
Murray,  Mr.,  278, 288 
MusBuif,  Additions  to. 

Casts  of  Seals  in  gutta  peroha,  337 

Lucky-stone,  351 
Music,  at  Manchester  Exhibition,  277 

N 

Nations,  number  of,  in  England  in  the  time  of 

Beda,50 
National  literature,  English,  when  it  began,  52 
National  Review,  the,  322 
Natural  History,  progress  of,  257 
Naud6,  Gabriel,  his  classification  of  books,  70 
Need-fire,  a  Cumbrian  charm,  100 
NeiU,  Hugh,  donor.  343, 348 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  275 
Newlands,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 ;  donor,  339 
Newport,  O..  cost  of  his  microscope,  335 
Newtonian  system,  the.  171 
Neife,  definition  of  a,  217 ;  position  of  a,  218 
Niepce,  M.,disooTeries  of.  In  photography,  184 
Nobert.  M.,  hia  test  objects    for  microscopic 

glasses,  858 
Nodier,  C,  Quoted,  78 
Norfolk  and  Norwich   Arohnological    Society, 

donor,  343 
Norman,  a  Latin  dialect,  39 
Normans,  the,  their  brutal  cruelty,  214 
North  Western  division  of  England  and  Wales ; 

area  and  population  of,  1 ;  increase  per  cent  in 

town  population  of,  10 ;  in  country  population, 

14, 22.     Total  population  of,  probably  not  less 

than  that  of  all  GiooUand,  S5 


Northwiok,  Lord,  281 

Notbs  on  thb  Bvslinothobpb  Br4S8,908.349 

notbs  on  thb  classification  of  human  xyow. 

LBDOB,  61.  349;    oharaoteristios    of  oeriain 

schemes,  78 


Ocean,  southern,  icebergs  in.  299 

Olenin,  bis  classification  of  books,  83 

Omens  regarded  in  Cumberland,  105 

On  thb  so-callbd  Anglo-Saxon  ANTiQinrzKa, 

DISCOVBRBD  NBAR  KbBTCH,  59.  344 

Organic  remains,  found  in  the  Fyide  district,  105 
Osborne,  Hon.  and  Rev.  S  O.,  dted,  260 
Ossianic  Society,  donor,  337 

0<7R  MOTHBB-TONOUB  IN  OUB  FATHXR-LAND,  37, 

335 
Overstone.  Lord,  president  of  the  ManohMter 

Exhibition,  275 
Oxford,  Eclipse  as  seen  near,  833 
Oxley,  r.,  enrolled  a  member,  337 ;  exhibitor,  341 


Paalstabs,  166 

Painting  on  glass,  Roman,  278 

Pandora,  Barry's  picttfre  of,  201 

Parent,  his  classification  of  books,  81 

Paris  system  of  classifying  books,  87 

Parmigianino,  283 

Passavant,  Dr.,  313 

Paul  Veronese,  383 

Peacock,  John,  exhibitor,  347 

Perrin,  J.,  donor,  348 

Pemgino,  281, 294 

Phenomenon,  curious,  at  Burnley,  dating  the 
EcUpse,  233 

Phillips,  Professor,  his  observationfi  daring  the 
Eclipse,  237 

Philosophical  Transactions,  the,  cited,  856 

Photography,  historical  sketch  of,  183 

Pictures,  number  of,  in  Great  Britain,  311 

Plate,  306 

Pleurosigma  Hippocampus,  markings  on  the 
shells  of.  262 

Polarized  light,  in  connexion  with  the  micro- 
scope, 264 

Poole,  J.,  chairman,  357 

Population  op  Lancasbirb  and  Ohbshirb 
FROM  1801-51,  Part  II,  1, 339 

Porta,  B.,  discoverer  of  the  camera  obaoarsi.  184 

Portrait  Gallery,  287 

Potter,  W^  exhibitor,  342 

Preston,  Flora  of,  143 

Pretsch,  discoveries  oU  respecting  light,  180 

Prince  Consort,  the,  quoted,  274 ;  his  contribatioDS 
to  the  Manchester  Exhibition,  ib. ;  885 

Printers,  early,  classed  lists  of,  64 

Printing  in  colours.  299 

Ptolemy,  quoted,  47,  n. 

Pul8zky,Mr.,278 

Q 

Quarterly  Review,  the,  qaoted,  381 
Queen,  the.  375, 888,  Sd6, 887, 308, 308, 3(M,  305, 397 
Quekett,J.,oited,85e». 

R 

Railway  system,  newnames  introduced  by  the,  43 
Ralstone^.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Ramsey,  Rev.  A.,  quoted,  39,  n, 
Raphael,  881, 994.319 
Rathbone,  R.,  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Religious  differences,  their  opentioa  in  England, 
58 
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fiembrandt,  S86, 300 

Beni,  Ouido,  275 

Beunie,  O.,  donor,  345 

Beynolds,  390, 300 

Khind,  A.  H.,  donor,  347 

Bhodios,  John,  hia  classiBoation  of  books,  60 

Richard  IL,  portrait  of,  280. 287 

Richardson's  accoont  of  El  Sakhra,  132 

Robinson.  Professor,  citad,  138 

Bobson,  Dr.,  author  of  paper,  47 

Bomans,  the,  ignorant  of  sea-faring  pursuits,  40 ; 

position  of  their  fortresses,  i5. 
Bomney,  291 

Booke,  Key.  W.  J.  £.,  enroUed  a  member,  351 
Bowell,  G.  A.jdonor, 348 
Bowlandson,  W..  enrolled  a  member,  351 
Boyal  Astronomical  Society,  donor,  340, 353 
Boyal  Dablin  Society,  donor,  853 
Boyal  Geographical  Society,  donor,  336,  340,  342, 

349  353 
Boyai  Society,  donor,  342, 345, 349, 350, 353 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  donor,  342 
Rubens,  286  J99 
Bundell,  W.W.,  author  of  paper.  111 ;  doBor,  350 
Buysdael,  Jacob,  275 
Ryder,  T.  fi.,  donor,  353 

8 

Sadler,  J.  N..  enrolled  %  member.  351 

St  Christopner,  wood-cut  of,  298 

Salerno,  Andrea  da,  275 

Salmon-hunting  in  Cumberland,  100 

Sansom,  Rev.  J.,  author  of  paper,  903  ;  donor,  341 

Hansom.  T.,  chairman,  342 ;  author  of  papers,  233, 

255, 346, 340 ;  exhibitor,  341, 342, 346,  354 
Saxon,  the  term  objected  to,  49 
Saxons,  the,  invited  to  Britain,  207;  vanquish 

the  Britons.  206 
Soharf,  Mr.,  Qeo.,  Jun..  273;  author  of  paper,  269 
Scheele,  a  discovery  of,  183 
Soots,  the  ancient  hoetility  between  them  and  the 

Cumbrians,  remains  of,  100 
Sea-beaches,  ancient,  remains  of,  102 
Soal,  found  at  Macon,  described,  108 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  282 
Bhakespere,  quoted,  44 :  portrait  of ,  288 
Shells,  strata  in  which  found,  191 
Shimmin,  H  ,  enrolled  a  member,  337 
Shute,  A.,  enrolled  a  member,  344 
Signorelli,  280 
Slade,  Rev.  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  339 

SlAVBRT  AKD  YlLLKKAOB   IN  ENGLAND,  207,354 

Slaves,  foreign  or  black,  deemed  slaves  in  Eng- 
land, 225;  instances,  ib. ;  opinions  of  the 
Judges,  226;  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment,  228 

Smith,  C.  R.,  author  of  paper,  59 ;  donor,  335, 348 

Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  author  of  paper,  165 ;  exhibi- 
tor347 

Smith,  Rev.  W.,  dted,  263,  n. 

Smith,  W..  273 
'  Smithsonian  Institution,  donor,  344 

Soci6t6  Arch^ologique  de  I'Orl^anais,  donor,  335, 
337,346,351 

des  Antiquaires  de  1' Quest,  donor,  351 

des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie,  donor,  3*0 

Imp^riale  d'£mulationd'Abbevi]le,donor, 

'  393 

Society  of  Antiquaries,  donor.  343 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  donor,  335 

Society  of  Arts,  donor,  345, 349. 3^ 

SOLAB  ECLIPSB  OF  MaBOH  15tH,  AS  8BBH  VBAB 

OXPORD,  233,  349 
SOLAB  ECLIPSB  OB  MaBCB    15TH,    AS    SBBM    AT 

BUBMLBT,  231,349 

Solomon,  vaatnesa  of  his  saorifloea,  133 


Somersetahire  Arohaologioal  and  Natural  Bis- 

tory  Society,  donor,  353 
Soulages  collection,  293, 306, 309 
Specimens,  Oeoloi^cal,  found  in  the  Fylde  dis* 

triot,194 
Stanging  in  Cumberland,  104 
Stanley,  Mr.  A.  P.,  his  tour  in  the  Holy  Land,  131 
Statistical  Society,  donor,  336, 339, 345,  348 
Statuette,  ancient  silver,  166 
Steains,  J.,  chairman,  S39 
Steen,  Jan,  275 
Stewart,  Duoald.  his  opinion  of  Loid  Bacon's 

system  of  classifying  books,  67 
^tevens,  J.,  enroUed  a  member,  351 
Btonehouse,  J.,  donor,  336 
Stothard.303 
Sulphur  impressions,  296 
Suminaki,  cited,  258 
Supernatural  beings  believed  in  by  the  Cum 

brians,  108 
Surrey  ArchsBological  Society,  donor,  337 
Swale,  J.  H.,  ftirtber  memorials    of,   169 ;   his 

death,  176;  his  MSB.,  t6.;  extracts  from,  177; 

to  be  deposited  with  Historic  Society,  182 
Sword,  Roman,  278 
Syrphidie,  the,  habits,  &c.,  of,  199 


Tacitus,  quoted,  47 
Tape8ti7,308 

Taylor,  J.  P.,  enrolled  a  mmnber,  351 
Taylor,  Mr.  Tom,  320 
Terburg,  275 
Theow,209 

Thomas,  G.^nroUed  a  member,  351 
Thompson,  H.,  enrolled  a  member,  345 
Thompson,  Joseph,  a  Cumbrian  legend  of,  107 
Thomber,  Rev.  W.,  author  of  paper,  187 
Thnret,  cited,  259 
Thwaites,  Mr.,  quoted,  261 
Hmes  Newspaper,  cited,  respecting  the  eclipse, 
235;  quoted,  325  *^  ' 

Tintoretto,  283 
Titian.  283, 296 
Topping,  J.,  exhibitor,  344 
Towson,  J.  T.,  author  of  papers,  233, 239, 337. 349 
Traer,  P.O.,  exhibitor,  349         »       '       '       » 
Trefler,  Florian,  his  classification  of  books,  05 
Trembley,  M.,  his  account  of  the  hydra,  256 
Turner,  300, 302 

U 

Ulster  Journal  of  Archasology,  quoted,  45  n. 
Usipians,  meeting  and  flight  of,  48 


Van  Dyck,  275,  286 

Van  Eyck,  brothers,  285 

Yasari,280 

Vases,  Greek,  278 

Vegetable  ceu,  the,  anatomy  and  physiology  of, 

260 
Velasquez,  284 
Venus,  statue  of,  278 
Verse,  Lord  Bacon's  definition  of,  68 
VexlUarii,  the,  48 
Villeins,  description  of,  217;  not  eligible   as 

i'urors,  219 ;  how  they  might  be  recovered,  ib. ; 
low  they  might  obtain  their  liberty,  ib. ;  maniu 
mission  of,  222 :  their  numbers,  229 
Villenaffe,  assumed  origin  of,  211 ;  influence  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  aboUshing,  294;  ita 
gradual  extinction,  225 
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Virgin  ttd  child,  braw  flgare  of,  IM 

Vivian,  Mr.  S81 

Von  Schlegel,  F.,  quoted,  38 

W 

Waagen,  Dr.,  S6I,  318 

Wallasey,  mammalian  remains  diaeovered  at,  966 

Ward.  Lord,  276 

Wardell,  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  399 

Waring,  Mr.  J.  B.,  273 

Watohes.  300 

Water-colour  drawings,  301 

Watts,  Sir  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  340 

Welleelev,  Dr.,  collection  of,  204 

Welsh,  the,  destined  to  be  sapplanled  hj  the 

English,  language,  37 
Wenman,  Mr.,  cited.  262 
West,  Benjamin,  291 
Westminster  Beview,  quoted,  45  n 
Willde,  308 
Wilkinson,  T.  T.,   aathor  of  iM4)er,  100,  231, 

330.363:  donor,  341,  361 
William  the  Gonqaeror,  manors  of,  213 


Williams,  H.,  donor,  341 

Williams,  J.,  donor,  346 

Wilson,  9B0 

Wilson,  Dr.  W.  D.^s  olaesiflcation  of  bookt,  98 

Wisconsin  State  Historioal  Sooiety,  donor,  Sti, 

340,348 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  hat  ot,  307 
Wood^ngraTing,  298 
Wors&ae,  Professor,  quoted,  30 
WouYermans,  276 

Wright,  J.,  aathor  of  pwer,  907, 364 
Wright  of  Derby,  280 
Wright,  T.,  donor,  363 


Tarborongh,  the  Earl  (^,  275 
Yeates,  Mr.  John,  on  the  Eclipse,  cited,  S36 
Yorkshire,  Weat  Biding  and  IV>lytaehnio  Sodetj, 
donor,  340 


ZoOer,  Dr.  £ ,  qaoted,  06 
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